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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Seay father’s family name being Pirrip, and my christian 
4! name Philip, my infant tongue could make of both 
names nothing longer or more explicit than Pip. So, 
I called myself Pip, and came to be called Pip. 

I give Pirrip as my father’s family name, on the authority of 
his tombstone and my sister—Mrs. Joe Gargery, who married 
the blacksmith. -As I never saw my father or my mother, and 
never saw any likeness of either of them (for their days were 
long before the days of photographs), my first fancies regarding 
what they were’like, were unreasonably derived from their tomk 
stones. The shape of the letters on my father’s, gave me an od} 
idea that he was a square, stout, dark man, with curly black hair. 
From the character and turn of the inscription, “‘ Also Georgi- 
ana Wife of the Above,’ I drew a childish conclusion that my 
mother was freckled and sickly. To five little stone lozenges; 
each about a foot and a half long, which were arranged ina neat 
row beside their grave, and were sacred to the memory of five 
little brothers of mine—who gave up trying to get a living ex 
ceedingly early in that universal struggle—I am indebted for a 
belief I religiously entertained that they had all been born on 
their backs with their hands in their trousers-pockets, and had 
never taken them out in this state of existence. 

Ours was the marsh country, down by the river, within, as the 
river wound, twenty miles of the sea. My first most vivid and 
broad impression of the identity of things, seems to me to have 
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been gained on a memorable raw afternoon towards evening, 
At such a time I found out for certain, that this bleak place 
overgrown with nettles was the churchyard; and that Philip 
Pirrip, late of this parish, and also Georgiana wife of the above, 
were dead and buried ; and that Alexander, Bartholomew, Abra. 
ham Tobias, and Roger, infant children of the aforesaid, were 
also dead and buried ; and that the dark flat wilderness beyond 
the churchyard, intersected with dykes and mounds and gates, 
with scattered cattle feeding on it; was the marshes ; and that 
the low leaden line beyond, was the river; and that the dis- 
tant savage lair from which the wind was rushing, was the sea ; 
and that the small bundle of shivers growing afraid of it all and 
beginning to cry, was Pip. 

“ Hold-your noise!” cried a terrible voice, as a man started 
np from among the graves at the side of the church porch. 
‘ Keep still, you little devil, or I'll cut your throat !” 

A fearful man, all in coarse grey, with a great iron on his leg. 
A man with no hat, and with broken shoes, and with an old rag 
tied round his head. A man who had been soaked in water, 
and smothered in mud, and lamed by stones, and cut by flints, 
and stung by nettles, and torn by briars ; who limped, and 
shivered, and glared and growled ; and whose teeth chattered 
in his head as he seized me by the chin. 

“O! Don’t cut my throat, sir,’ I pleaded in terror. « Pray 
don’t do it, sir.” 

“Tell us your name!” said the man. « Quick !” 

Fe Pip; sits” 

“(nce more,” said the man, staring at me. “ Give it mouth!” 

Sip-? Pip, sir.” 

“Show us where you live,” said the man. « Pint out the 
place !” 

I pointed to where our village lay, on the flat in-shore among 
the alder-trees and pollards, a mile or more from the church. 

_ ‘The man, after looking at me for a moment, turned me up- 
sidedown, and emptied my pockets. There was nothing in them 
but a piece of bread. When the church came to itself—for he 
was so sudden and strong that he made it go head over heels 
before me, and I saw the steeple under my feet—when the 
thurch “ame to itself, I say, I was seated on a high tombstone 
trembling, while he ate the bread ravenously, i 

“You young dog,” said the man, licking his lips, “what fat 
cheeks you ha’ got.” 

| believe they were fat, though I was at that time undersized 
for my years, and not str ong. 
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“Darn Me if I couldn’t eat ’em,” said the man, with a threat 
ening shake of his head, “and if I han't half a mind to’t !” 

I earnestly expressed my hope that he wouldn’t, and held 
tighter to the tombstone on which he had put me; partly to 
keep myself upon it; partly to keep myself from crying. 

«“ Now lookee here !” said the man. “ Where’s your mother ?” 

“There, sir!” said I. 

Ile started, made a short run, and stopped and looked ove 
his shoulder. 

“There, sir!” I timidly explained. “ Also Georgiana. 
That’s my mother.” ~ 

“Oh!” said he, coming back. “And is that your father 
alonger your mother ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said 1; “him too; late of this parish.” 

tial” he muttered then, considering. ‘‘ Who d’ye live with 
—supposin’ you're kindly let to live, which I han’t made up my 
mind about ?” 

“My sister, sir—Mrs. Joe Gargery—wife of Joe Gargery, the 
blacksmith, sir.” 

“Blacksmith, eh?” said he. And looked down at his leg. 

After darkly looking at his leg and at me several times, he 
came closer to my tombstone, took me by both arms, and 
tilted me back as far as he could hold me; so that his eyes 
looked most powerfully down into mine, and mine looked most 
helplessly up into his. 

“ Now lookee here,” he said, “the question being whether 
you're to be let-to live. You know what a file is ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you know what wittles is?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

After each question he tilted me over a little more, so as ta 
give me a greater sense of helplessness and danger. 

“You get me a file.” He tilted me again. ‘And you gel 
me wittles.” He tilted me again. ‘You bring ’em both to 
me.” He tilted me again. ‘Or I’ll have your heart and liver 
out.” He tilted me again. 

I was dreadfully frightened, and so giddy that I clung to him 
with both hands, and said, “If you would kindly please. to let 
ne keep upright, sir, perhaps I shouldn’t be sick, and perhaps 
{ could attend more.” 

He gave me a most tremendous dip and roll, so that the 
church jumped over its own weather-cock. Then, he held me 
by the arms, in an upright position on the top of the stone, and 
went on in these fearful terms: 

1? 
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“‘ You bring me, to-morrow morning early, that file and them 
wittles. You bring the lot to me, at that old Battery over yon 
der. You do it, and you never dare to say a word or dare te 
make a sign concerning your having seen such a person as me, 
or any person surnever, and you shall be let to live. You fail, 
or you go from my words in any partickler, no matter how 
small it is, and your heart and your liver shall be tore out, 
toasted and ate. Now, I ain’t alone, as you may think I am. 
‘There’s a young man hid with me, in comparison with which young 
man lama Angel. That young man hears the words I speak. _ 
That young man has a secret way pecooliar to himself, of getting 
at a boy, and at his heart, and at his liver. It is in wain for a 
boy to attempt to hide himself from that young man. A boy 
may lock: his door, may be warm in bed, may tuck himself up, 
may draw the clothes over his head, may think himself comfort- 
able and safe, but that young man will softly creep and creep 
his way to him and tear him open. I am a keeping that young 
man from harming of you at the present moment, with great 
difficulty. I find it very hard to hold that young man off of 
your inside. Now, what do you say?” 

I said that I would get him the file, and I would get him what 
broken bits of food I could, and I would come to him at the 
Battery, early in the morning. 

“Say Lord strike you dead if you don’t !” said the man. 

I said so, and he took me down. 

“Now,” he pursued, “ you remember what you've undertook, 
and you remember that young man, and you get home !” 

“Goo-good night, sir,” I faltered. 

“Much of that!” said he, glancing about him over the cold 
wet flat. “JI wish I was a frog. Ora eel!” 

At the same time, he hugged his shuddering body in both his 
arms—clasping himself, as if to hold himself together—and 
limped towards the low church wall. As I saw him go, picking 
his way among the nettles, and among the brambles that bound 
the green mounds, he looked in my young eyes as if he were 
eluding the hands of the dead people, stretching up cautiously 
out of their graves, to get a twist upon his ankle and pull him in. 

When he came to the low church wall, he got over it, like a 
man whose legs were numbed and stiff, and then turned round 
io look for me. When I saw him turning, I set my face to- 
wards home, and made the best use of my legs. But. presently 
I locked over my shoulder, and saw him going on again towards 
the river, still hugging himself in boch arms, and picking his way 
with his sore feet among the girat stones dropped into the 
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marshes here and there, for stepping-places when the rains were 
heavy, or the tide was in. 

The marshes were just a long black “orizontal line then, as 
I stopped to look after him; and the river was just another 
horizontal line, not nearly so broad nor yet so black; and the 
sky was just a row of long angry red lines and dense black lines 
intermixed. On the edge of the river I could faintly make out 
the only two black things in all the prospect that seemed to be 
standing upright; one of these was the beacon by which the 
sailors steered_—like an unhooped cask upon a pole—an ugly 
thing when you were near it; the other a gibbet, with some 
chains hanging to it which had once held a pirate. The man 
was limping on towards this latter, as if he were the pirate come 
to life, and come down, and going back to hook himself up 
again. It gave me a terrible turn when I thought so; and as 
I saw the cattle lifting their heads to gaze after him, I wondered 
whether they thought so too. I looked all around for the horri- 
ble young man, and could see no signs of him. But, now I was 
frightened again, and ran home without stopping. 


CHAPTER II. 


HY sister, Mrs. Joe Gargery, w2s more than twenty years 
older than I, and had established a great reputation 
with herself and the neighbours because she had brought 
me up “by hand.” Having at that time to find out for 
myself what the expression meant, and knowing her to have a 
hard and heavy hand, and to be much iu the habit of laying it 
upon her husband as well as upon me, I supposed that Joe 
Gargery and I were both brought up by hand. 

She was not a good-looking woman, my sister; and I had a 
general impression that she must have made Joe Gargery marry 
her by hand. Joe was a fair man, with curls of flaxen hair on 
each side of his smooth face, and with eyes of such a very un- 
decided blue that they seemed to have somehow got mixed 
with their own whites. He was a mild, good-natured, sweet- 
tempered, easy-going, foolish, dear fellow—a sort of Hercules 
in strength, and also in weakness. 

My sister, Mrs. Joe, with black hair and eyes, had such a 
prevailing redness of skin that I sometimes used to wonder 
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whether it was possible she washed herself with a nutmeg-grater 
instead of soap. She was tall and bony, and almost always 
wore a coarse apron, fastened over her figure behind with twre 
loops, and having a square impregnable bib in front, that was 
stuck full of pins and needles. She made it a powerful merit 
in herself, and a strong reproach against Joe, that she wore this 
apron so much. Though I really see no reason why she should 
have worn it at all: or why, if she did wear it at all, she should 
not have taken it off, every day of her life. 

Joe’s forge adjoined our house, which was a wooden house, 
as many of the dwellings in our country were—most of them, 
at that, time. When I ran home from the churchyard, the forge 
was shut up, and Joe was sitting alone in the kitchen. Joe and 
I being fellow-sufferers, and having confidences as such, Joe 
imparted a confidence to me, the moment I raised the latch of 
the door and peeped in at him opposite to it, sitting in the 
chimney corner. 

‘Mrs. Joe has been out a dozen times, looking for you, Pip. 
And she’s out now, making it a baker’s dozen.” 

—Lsusheir,” 

“Yes, Pip,” said Joe ; “and what’s worse, she’s got Tickler 
with her.” 

At this dismal intelligence, I twisted the only button on my 
waistcoat round and round, and looked in great depression at 
the fire. Tickler was a wax-ended piece of cane, worn smooth 
by collision with my tickled frame. 

“She sot down,” said Joe, “and she got up, and she made a 
grab at Tickler, and she Ram-paged out. That’s what she 
did,” said Joe, slowly clearing the fire between the lower baru 
with the poker, and looking at it: “she Ram-paged out, Pip.” 

“Has she been gone long, Joe?” I always treated him as a 
larger species of child, and as no more than my equal. 

“Well,” said Joe, glancing up at the Dutch clock, “she’s 
been on the Ram-page, this last spell, about five minutes, Pip. 
She’s a coming! Get behind the door, old chap, and have the 
jack-towel betwixt you.” 

I took the advice. My sister, Mrs. Joe, throwing the door 
wide open, and finding an obstruction behind it, immediately 
divined the cause, and applied Tickler to its further investiga- 
tion. She concluded by throwing me—I often served her as a 
tonnubial missile—at Joe, who, glad to get hold of me on any 
terms, passed rae on into the chimney and quietly fenced me 
up there with. his great leg. 

“Where have you been, you young monkey?” said Mra 
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Joe, stamping her foot. ‘Tell me directly what you've been 
doing to wear me away with fret and fright and worrit, or I’d 
have you out of that corner if you was fifty Pips, and he was 
five hundred Gargerys.” 

“‘T have only been to the churchyard,” said I, from my stoal, 
crying and rubbing myself. 

“ Churchyard!” repeated my sister. ‘If it warn’t for me 
you’d have been to the churchyard long ago, and stayed there 
Wo brought you up by hand?” 

“ You did,” said I. 

“ And why did I do it, I- should like to know!” exclaimed 
my sister. : 

I whimpered, “I don’t know. 

“J don’t!” said my sister. ‘I'd never do iteagain! I 
know that. I may truly say I’ve never had this apron of mine 
off, since born you were. It’s bad enough to be a black- 
smith’s wife (and him a Gargery) without being your mother.” 

My thoughts strayed from that question as I looked discon 
solately at the fire. For, the fugitive out on the marshes with 
the ironed leg, the mysterious young man, the file, the food, 
and the dreadful pledge I was under to commit a larceny on 
those sheltering premises, rose before me in the avenging coals. 

“ Hah !” said Joe, restoring Tickler to his station. ‘* Church- 
yard, indeed! You may well say churchyard, you two.” One 
of us, by-the-by, had not said it at all.“ You'll drive me to the 
churchyard, betwixt you, one of these days, and oh, a pr-r-recious 
pair you’d be without me !” 

As she applied herself to set the tea-things, Joe peeped down 
at me over his leg, as if he were mentally casting me and him- 
self up, and calculating what kind of pair we practically should 
make, under the grievous circumstances foreshadowed. After 
that, he sat feeling his right-side flaxen curls and whisker, and 
following Mrs. Joe about with his blue eyes, as his manner 
always was at squally times. 

My sister had a trenchant way of cutting our bread-and- 
butter for us, that never varied. First, with her left hand she 
jammed the loaf hard and fast against her bib—where it some- 
times got a pin into it, and sometimes a needle, which we 
afterwards got into our mouths. Then she took some butter 
(not too much) on a knife and spread it on the loaf, in an 
upothecary kind of way as if she were making a plaister—using 
both sides of the knife with a slapping dexterity, and trimming 
and moulding the butter off round the crust. Then, she gave 


the knife a final smart wipe on the edge of the p‘aister, and 
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then sawed a very thick round off the loaf: which she finally 
before separating from the loaf, hewed into two halves, of which 
Joe got one, and I the other. 

On the present occasion, though I was hungry, I dared not 
eat my slice. I felt that I must have something in reserve for 
my dreadful acquaintance, and his ally the still more dreadful 
young man. {f knew Mrs. Joe’s housekeeping to be of the 
strictest kind, and that my larcenous researches might find 
nothing available in the safe. Therefore I resolved to put my 
hunk of bread-and-butter down the leg of my trousers. 

The effort of resolution necessary to the achievement of this 
purpose, I found to be quite awful.- It was as if I had to make 
up my mind to leap from the top of a high house, or plunge 
into a great depth of water. And it was made the more diffi- 
cult by the unconscious Joe. In our already-mentioned free- 
masonry as fellow-sufferers, and in his good-natured compan- 
ionship with me, it was our evening habit to compare the way 
we bit through our slices, by silently holding them up to each 
other’s admiration now and then—which stimulated us to new 
exertions. ‘To-night, Joe several times invited me, by the dis- 
play of his fast-diminishing slice, to enter upon our usual 
friendly competition; but he found me, each time, with my 
yellow mug of tea on one knee, and my untouched bread-and- 
butter on the other. At last, I desperately considered that the 
thing I contemplated must be done, and that it had best be 
done in the least improbable manner consistent with the cir- 
cumstances. I took advantage of a moment when Joe had 
os looked at me, and got my bread-and-butter down my 
eg. 

Joe was evidently made uncomfortable by what he supposed 
to be my loss of appetite, and took a thoughtful bite out of his 
slice, which he didn’t seem to enjoy. He turned it about in 
his mouth much longer than usual, pondering over it a good 
deal, and after all gulped it down like a pill. He was about to 
take another bite, and had just got his head on one side for a 
good purchase on it, when his eye fell on me, and he saw that 
my bread-and-butter was gone. 

The wonder and consternation with which Joe stopped on 
the threshold of his bite and stared at me, were too evident te 
escape my sister’s observation. 

“What's the matter now?” said she, smartly, as she put down 
ber cup. ; 

“I say, you know!” muttered Joe, shaking his head at m2 ip 
very se1lous remonstrance. “ Pip, old chap! Yow'll do your 
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selfa mischief. It'll stick somewhere. You can’t have chawed 
it, Pip.” a 

“What's the matter zozy ?”” repeated my sister more sharply 
than before. 

“Tf you can cough any trifle on it up, Pip, ’'d recommend 
you to do it,” said Joe, all aghast. “Manners is manners, but 
atill your elth’s your elth.” 

By this time my sister was quite desperate, so she pounced 
on Joe, and, taking him by the two whiskers, knocked his head 
for a little while against the wall behind him: while I sat in the 
corner, looking guiltily on. 

“‘Now, perhaps you'll mention what's the matter, 
sister out of breath, “you staring great stuck pig.” 

Joe looked at her in a helpless way; then took a helpless 
- hite, and looked at me again. 

“You know, Pip,” said Joe, solemnly, with his last bite in his 
cheek, and speaking in a confidential voice, as if we two were 
quite alone, “you and me is always friends, and I’d be the last 
to tell upon you, any time. But such a—” he moved his chair, 
and looked about the floor between us, and then again at me— 
“such a most oncommon bolt as that !” 

“ Been bolting his food, has he?” cried my sister. 

“You know, old chap,” said Joe, looking at me, and not at 
Mrs. Joe, with his bite still in his cheek, “I Bolted, myself, 
when I was your age—frequent—and as a boy I’ve been among 
a many Bolters; but I never see your bolting equal yet, Pip, 
and it’s a mercy you ain’t Bolted dead.” ; 

My sister made a dive at me, and fished me up by the hair : 
saying nothing more than the awful words, “You come along 
and be dosed.” 

Some medical beast had revived Tar-water in those days as 
a fine medicine, and Mrs. Joe always kept a supply of it in the 
cupboard ; having a belief in its virtues correspondent to its 
nastiness. At the best of times, so much of this elixir was ad- 
ministered to me as a choice restorative, that I was conscious 
of going about, smelling like a new fence. On this particular 
evening the urgency of my case demanded a pint of this mixture, 
which was poured down my throat, for my greater comfort, 
while Mrs. Joe held my head under her arm, as a boot would 
be held in a bootjack. Joe got off with half a pint; but was 
made to swallow that (much to his disturbance, as he sat slowly 
munching and meditating before the fire), “ because he had had 
aturn.” Judging from myself, I should say he certainly had 4 
turn afterwards, if he had had none before. 


” said my 
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Conscience is a dreadful thing when it accuses man or boy : 
but when, in the case of a boy, that secret burden co-operates 
with another secret burden down the leg of his trousers, it is 
(as I can testify) a great punishment. ‘The guilty knowledge 
that I was going to rob Mrs. Joe—I never thought I was going 
to rob Joe, for I never thought of any of the housekeeping prop 
erty as his—united to the necessity of always keeping cne 
hand on my bread-and-butter as I sat, or when 1 was ordered 
about the kitchen on any small errand, almost drove me out of 
my mind. Then, as the marsh winds made the fire glow and 
flare, I thought I heard the voice outside, of the man with the 
iron on his leg who had sworn me to secresy, declaring that he 
couldn’t and wouldn’t starve until to-morrow, but must be fed 
now. At other times, I thought, What if the young man who 
was with so much difficulty restrained from imbruing his hands 
in me, should yield to a constitutional impatience, or should 
mistake’ the time, and should think himself accredited to my 
heart and liver to-night, instead of to-morrow! If ever any: 
body’s hair stood on end with terror, mine must have done s¢ 
then. But, perhaps, nobody’s ever did ? 

It was Christmas Eve, and I had to stir the pudding for next 
day, with a copper-stick, from seven to eight by the Dutch 
clock. I tried it with the load upon my leg (and that made 
me think afresh of the man with the load on Ais leg), and found 
the tendency of exercise to bring the bread-and-butter out at 
ny ankle, quite unmanageable. Happily I slipped away, and 
deposited that part of my conscience in my garret bedrooni. 

“Hark !” said I, when I had done my stirring, and was tak 
ing a final warm in the chimney corner before being sent up tw 
bed ; “was that great guns, Joe?” 

“Ah!” said Joe. “There’s another conwict off?” 

** What does that mean, Joe?” said I. 

Mrs. Joe, who always took explanations upon herself, said 
snappishly, “ Escaped ! Escaped !” Administering the definition 
like Tar-water. 

While Mrs. Joe sat with her head bending over her needle- 
work, 1 put my mouth into the forms of saying to Joe, “ What’s 
a cunvict?” Joe put Ais mouth into the forms of returning such 
a highly elaborate answer, that I could make out nothing of it 
but the single word, “ Pip,” 

“There was a conwict off last night,” said Joe, aloud, “ after 
sunset gun. And they fired warning of hun. And now it ap 
pears they’re firing warning of another.” 

“ Who's firing?” said I. 
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“‘Drat that boy,” interposed my sister, frowning at me over 
her work, “what a questioner he is. Ask no questions, and 
you'll be told no lies.” 

It was not very polite to herself, I thought, to imply that I 
should be told lies by her, even if I did ask questions. But she 
never was polite, unless there was company. 

At this point, Joe greatly augmented my curiosity by taking 
the utmost pains to open his mouth very wide, and to put it into 
the form of a word that looked to me like “‘sulks.” Therefore, 
I naturally pointed to Mrs. Joe, and put my mouth into the 
form of saying “her?” But Joe wouldn’t hear of that. at all, 
and again opened his mouth very wide, and shook the form of 
a most emphatic word out of it. But I could make nothing of 
the word. 

“Mrs. Joe,” said I, as alast resource, “ I should like to know 
—if you wouldn’t much mind—where the firing comes from?” 

“Tord bless the boy!” exclaimed my sister, as if she didn’t 
quite mean that, but rather the contrary. “From the Hulks.” 

“© Oh-h!” said I, looking at Joe. ‘ Hulks!” 

Joe gave a reproachful cough, as much as to say, “Well, I 
told you so.” 

“And please what’s Hulks ?” said I. 

_ “That’s the way, with this boy!” exclaimed my sister, point- 
ing me out with her needle and thread, and shaking her head at 
me. “Answer him one question, and he'll ask you a dozen di- 
rectly. Hulks are prison-ships, right ’cross th’ meshes.” We 
always use that name for marshes in our country. 

‘IT wonder who’s put into prison-ships, and why they’re put 
there ?” said I, in a general way, and with quiet desperation. 

It was too much for Mrs. Joe, who immediately rose. “I tell 
you what, young fellow,” said she, “I didn’t bring you up by 
hand to badger people’s lives out. It would be blame to me, 
and not praise, if I had. People are put in the Hulks because 
they murder, and because they rob, and forge, and do all sorts 
of bad; and they always begin by asking questions. Now, you 
get along to bed!” 

1 was never allowed a candle to light me to bed, and, as I 
went up-stairs in the dark, with my head tingling—from Mrs. 
Jor’s thimble, having played the tambourine upon it, to accom- 
pany her last words—I felt fearfully sensible of the great conve- 
nience that the hulks were handy for me. I was clearly on my 
way there. I had begun by asking questions, and I was going 
to rob Mrs. Joe. 

_ Since that time, which is far enough away now, I have often 
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thought that few people know what secresy there is in the young, 
under terror. No matter how unreasonable the terror, so that 
it be terror. I was in mortal terror of the young man who 
wanted my heart and liver ; I was in mortal terror of my inter 
locutor with the iron leg ; I was in mortal terror of myself, from 
whom an awful promise had been extracted; I had no hope of 
deliverance through my all-powerful sister, who repulsed me at 
every turn ; I am afraid to think of what I might have done on 
requirement, in the secresy of my terror. 

If I slept at all that night, it was oniy to imagine myself drift- 
ing down the river on a strong spring-tide, to the Hulks; a 
ghostly pirate calling out to me through a speaking trumpet, as 
I passed the gibbet-station, that I had better come ashore and 
be hanged there at once, and not put it off. I was afraid to 
sleep, even if I had been inclined, for I knew that at the first faint 
dawn of morning I must rob the pantry. There was no doing 
it in the night, for there was no getting a light by easy friction 
then; to have got one, I must have struck-it out of flint and 
steel, and have made a noise like the very pirate himself rattling 
his chains. 

As soonas the great black velvet pall outside my little win 
dow was shot with grey, I got up and went down-stairs 3 every 
board upon the way, and every crack in every board, calling 
after me, “Stop thief!” and “Get up, Mrs. Joe!” In the pan- 
try, which was far more abundantly supplied than usual, owing 
to the season, I was very much alarmed, by a hare hanging. up 
by the heels, whom I rather thought I caught, when my back 
was half turned, winking. I hadno time for verification, no time 
for selection, no time for anything, for I had no time to spare. 
I stole some bread, some rind of cheese, about half a jar of 
mincemeat (which I tied up in my pocket-handkerchief with my 
last night’s slice), some brandy from a stone bottle (which I de- 
canted into a glass bottle I had secretly used for making that 
intoxicating fluid, Spanish-liquorice-water, up in my room ; di- 
luting the stone bottle from a jug in the kitchen cupboard), a 
meat bone with very little on it, and a beautiful round compact 
pork pie. I was nearly going away without the pie, but I was 
tempted to mount upon a shelf, to look what it was that was 

- put away so carefully in a covered earthenware dishin a corner, 
and I found it was the pie, and I took it, in the hope that it was 
not intended for early use, and would not be missed for some 
time. 

-There was a door in the kitchen 


n communicating with the 
forge ; I unlocked and wnbolted that door, and got a file from 
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among Joe's tools. Then I put the fastenings as I had found 
them, opened the door at which I had entered when 1 ran home 
last night, slut it, and ran for the misty marshes. 


CHAPTER III. 


E ye Be T was a rimy morning, and very damp. I had seen 
¢ the damp lying on the outside of my little window, as 

us if some goblin had been crying there all night, and 
- using the window for a pocket-handkerchief. Now I 
saw the damp lying on the bare hedges and spare grass, like a 
coarser sort of spiders’ webs; hanging itself from twig to twig 
and blade to blade. On every rail and gate, wet lay clammy, 
and the marsh-mist was so thick, that the wooden finger on the 
post directing people to our village—a direction which they 
' never accepted, for they never came there—was invisible to 
me until I was quite close under it. Then, as I looked up at 
it, while it dripped, it seemed to my oppressed cunscience like 
a phantom devoting me to the Hulks. 

The mist was heavier yet when I got out upon the marshes, 
so that instead of my running at everything, everything seemed 
to run at me. This was very disagreeable to a guilty mind. 
The gates and dykes and banks came bursting at me through 
the mist, as if they cried as plainly as could be, “A boy with 


Somebody-else’s pork pie! Stop him!” The cattle came 
upon me with like suddenness, staring out of their eyes, anc 
steaming out of their nostrils, “‘ Holloa, young thief!” One 


black ox, with a white cravat on—wno even had to my awak- 
ened conscience something of a clerical air—fixed me so obsti- 
nately with his eyes, and moved his blunt head round in such 
an accusatory manner as I moved round, that I blubbered out 
to him, “I couldn’t help it, sir! It wasn’t for myself I took 
it!” Upon which he put down his head, blew a cloud of 
smoke out of his nose, and vanished with a kick-up of his hind- 
legs and a flourish of his tail. 

All this time, I was getting on towards the river; but how 
ever fast I went, I couldiy’t warm my feet, to which the dan 
cold seemed riveted, as the iron was riveted to the leg of the 
man I was running to meet. I knew my way to the ‘Battery, 
pretty straight, for I had been down there ¢ on a Sunday with 
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Joe, and Joe, sitting on an old gun, had told me that when 1 
was ’prentice to him, regularly bound, we would have suck 
Larks there! However, in the confusion of the mist, I found 
myself at last too far to the right, and consequently had to try» 
back along the river-side, on the bank of loose stones aliove 
the mud and the stakes that staked the tide out. Making my 
way aiong here with all despatch, I had just crossed a ditch 
_ which I knew to be very near the Battery, and had just scram- 
pled up.the mound beyond the ditch, when J saw the man 
sitting before me. His back was towards me, and he had his 
anins folded, and was nodding forward, heavy with sleep. 

1 thought he would be more glad if I came upon him with 
his breakfast, in that unexpected manner, so I went forward 
softly and touched him on the shoulder. He instantly jumped 
up, and it was not the same man but another man ! 

And yet this man was dressed in coarse grey, too, and had a 
great iron on his leg, and was lame, and hoarse, and cold, 
and was everything that the other man was; except that he 
had not the same face, and had a flat, broad-brimmed, low- 
crowned felt hat on. All this I saw in a moment, for I had 
only a moment to see it in: he swore an oath at me, made a 
hit at me—it was a round, weak blow that missed me and 
almost knocked himself down, for it made him stumble—and 
then he ran into the mist, stumbling twice as he went, and 1 
Jost him. 

“Ts the young man!” I thought, feeling my heart shoot as 
Y identified him. . I dare say I should have felt a pain in my 

aver, too, if I had known where it was. 

I was soon at the Battery, after that, and there was the right 
man—hugging himself and limping to and fro, as if he had 
never all night left off hugging and limping—waiting for me. 
He was awfully cold, to be sure. I half expected to see him 
drop down before my face and die of deadly cold. His eye 
looked so awfully hungry, too, that when I handed him the file 
aud he laid it down on the grass, it occurred to me he woult 
have tried to eat it, if he had not seen my bundle. He did not 
turn me upside down, this time, to get at what I had, but left 
me 1ight side upwards while I opened the bundle and emptied 
my pockets. 

‘What's in the bottle, boy?” said he. 

“ Brandy,” said I. 

He was already handing mincemeat down his throat in the 
most curious manner—more like a man who was putting it 
away s@newhiere in a violent hurry,than a man who was eating 
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it—but he left off to take some of the liquor. He shivered all 
the while, so violently, that it was quite as much us he could 
do to keep the neck of the bottle between his te sth, without 
biting it off. 

“J think you have got the ague,” said I. 

“T’m much of your opinion, boy,” said he. 

“Tt’s bad about here,” I told him. ‘ You've been lying oui 
on the meshes, and they’re dreadful aguish. Rheumatic too.” 

“T’ll eat my breakfast afore they’re the death of me,” said he. 
“‘T’'d do that, if I was going to be strung up to that there gal- 
lows as there is over there, directly arterwards. I'll beat the 
shivers so far, /’ll.bet you.” 

‘He was gobbling mincemeat, meat-bone, bread, cheese, and 
pork pie, all at once: staring distrustfully while he did so at the 
mist all round us, and often stopping—even stopping his jaws 
—to listen. Some real or fancied sound, some clink upon the 
river or breathing of beast upon the marsh, now gave him a 
start, and he said, suddenly : 

“You're not a deceiving imp? You brought no one with 


your” 
“No, sir! No!” 
“Nor giv’ no one.the office to follow you?” 
“No!” 


“Well,” said he, “I believe you. - You'd be but a fierce 
young hound indeed, if at your time of life you could help to 
hunt a wretched warmint, hunted as near death and dunghill 
as this poor wretched warmint is!” 

Something clicked in his throat as if he had works in him like 
a clock, and was going to strike. And he smeared his ragged 
rough sleeve over his eyes. 

Pitying his desolation, and watching him as he gradually 
settled down upon the pie, I made bold to say, ‘I am glad you 
enjoy it.” 

“ Did you speak ?” 

“‘T said I was glad you enjoyed it.” 

“Thankee, my boy. I do.” 
, I had often watched a large dog of ours eating his food; and 

now noticed a decided similarity between the dog’s way of 
eating and the man’s. The man took strong sharp sudden 
bites, just like the dog. He swallowed, or rather snapped up, 
every mouthful, too soon and too fast ; and he looked sideways 
here and there while he ate, as if he thought there was danger 
in every direction, of somebody’s coming to take the pie away. 
He was altogether too unsettled in his mind over it, to appreci 
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ate it comfortably, I thought, or to have anybody to dine with 
him, without making a chop with his jaws at the visitor. In all 
of which particulars he was very like the dog. f ; 

“T am afraid you won’t leave any of it for him,” said I 
timidly; after a silence during which I had hesitated as to the 
politeness of making the remark. “ There’s no more to be got 
where that came from.” It was the certainty of this fact that 
impelled me to offer the hint. 

“Leave any for him? Who’s him?” said my friend, stop 
ping in his crunching of pie-crust. 

“The young man. That you spoke of. That was hid with 

ou.” 
Aes Oh ah!” he returned, with something like a gruff laugh. 
“Him? Yes, yes! He don’t want no wittles.” 

“T thought he looked as if he did,” said I. 

The man stopped eating, and regarded me with the keenest 
scrutiny and the greatest surprise. 

“Looked? When?” 

“ Just now.” 

“ Where P” 

“Yonder,” said I, pointing; “over there, where I found him 
nodding asleep, and thought it was you.” 

He held me by the collar and stared at me so, that I began 
_ to think his first idea about cutting my throat had revived. 

‘‘ Dressed like you, you know, only with a hat,” I explained, 
trembling ; “ and—and”—I was very anxious to put this deli- 
cately—‘‘and with—the same reason for wanting to borrow a 
file. Didn’t you hear the cannon last night ?” 

“Then, there was firing !” he said to himself. 

“J wonder you shouldn’t have been sure of that,” I returned, 
‘‘for we heard it up at home, and that’s farther away, and we 
were shut in besides.” 

“Why, see now!” said he. ‘When a man’s alone on these 
flats, with a light head and a light stomach, perishing of cold and 
want, he hears nothin’ all night, but guns firing, and voices call- 
ing. Hears? Hesees the soldiers, with their red coats lighted 
up by the torches carried afore, closing in round him. Hears 
his number called, hears himself challenged, hears the rattle of 
the muskets, hears the orders ‘Make ready! Present! Cover 
him steady, men!’ and is laid hands on—and there’s nothin’ | 
Why, if I see one pursuing party last night—coming up in 
order, Damn ’em, with their tramp, tramp—I see a hundred. 
And as to firing! Why, I see the mist shake with the cannon, 
arter it was broad day.—But this man;” he had said all the 
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rest as if he hud forgotten my being there; “did you notice 
anything in him?” = - 

“He had a badly bruised face,” said I, recalling what | 
hardly knew I knew. 

“Not here?” exclaimed the man, striking his left cheek 
mercilessly, with the flat of his hand. 

sVies- there!” 

“Where is he?” He crammed what little food was left, intz 
the breast of his greyjacket. “Show me the way he went. I'll 
pull him down, like a bloodhound. Curse this iron on my sore 
leg! Give us hold of the file, boy.” 

I indicated in what direction the mist had shrouded the other 
man, and he looke? -p at it for an instant. But he was dowr 
on the rank wet grass, filing at his iron like a madman, and not 
minding me or minding his own leg, which had an old chafe up. 
on it and was bloody, but which he handled as roughly as if it 
had no mors feeling in it than the file. I was very much afraid 
of him again, now that he had worked himself into this fierce 
hurry, and I was likewise very much afraid of keeping away 
from home any longer. I told him I must go, but he took no 
notice, so I thought the best thing I could do was to slip off. 
The last I saw of him, his head was bent over his knee and he 
was working hard at his fetter, muttering impatient imprecations 
at it and at his leg. The last I heard of him, I stopped in the 
mist to listen, and the file was still going. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FULLY expected to find a Constable in the kitchen, 
# waiting to take me up. But not only was there no 
4; Constable there but no discovery had yet been made 
~ Of the robbery. Mrs. Joe was prodigiously busy in 
getting the house ready for the festivities of the day, and Joe 
had been put upon the kitchen door-step to keep him out of the 
dustpan—an article into which his destiny always led him, 
sooner or later, when my sister was vigourously reaping the 
floors of her establishment. 
“And where the deuce ha’ you been?” was Mrs. Joe’s 
Christmas salutation, when I and my conscience showed ovr 
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I said I had been down to hear the Carols. “Ah! well!’ 
observed Mrs. Joe. “You might ha’ done worse.” Not & 
doubt of that I thought. 

“Perhaps if I warn’t a blacksmith’s wife, and (what’s the 
same thing) a slave with her apron never off, Z should have 
been to hear the Carols,” said Mrs. Joe. “ I’m rather partial 
to Carols, myself, and that’s the best of reasons for my never 
hearing any.” 

Joe, who had ventured into the kitchen after me as the dust- 
pan had retired before us, drew the back of his hand across his 
nose with a conciliatory air, when Mrs. Joe darted a look at 
him, and, when her eyes were withdrawn, secretly crossed his 
two forefingers, and exhibited them to me, as our token that 
Mrs. Joe was in a cross temper. This was so much her nor- 
mal state, that Joe and I would often, for weeks together, be, as 
to our fingers, like monumental Crusaders as to their legs. 

We were to have a superb dinner, consisting of a leg of 
pickled pork and greens, and a pair of roast stuffed fowls. A. 
handsome mince-pie had been made yesterday morning (which 
accounted for the mincemeat not being missed), and the pud- 
ding was already on the boil. These extensive arrangements 
occasioned us to be cut off unceremoniously in respect of break- 
fast; “for I an’t,” said Mrs. Joe, “I an't a going to have no 
formal cramming and busting and washing up now, with what 
I’ve got before me, I promise you!” 

So, we had our slices served out, as if we were two thousand 
troops on a forced march instead of a man and boy at home ; 
and we took gulps of milk and water, with apologetic counte- 
nances, from a jug on the dresser. In the mean time, Mrs. Joe 
put clean white curtains up, and tacked a new flowered-flounce 
across the wide chimney to replace the old one, and uncovered 
the little state parlour across the passage, which was never un- 
covered at any other time, but passed the rest of the year in a 
cool haze of silver paper, which even extended to the four little 
white crockery poodles on the mantelshelf, each with a black 
nose and a basket of flowers in his mouth, and each the coun- 
terpart of the other. Mrs. Joe was a very clean housekeeper, 
but had an exquisite art of making her cleanliness more uncom- 
fortable and unacceptable than dirt itself. Cleanliness is next 
to Godliness, and some people do the same by their religion. 

My sister having so much to do, was going to church vicari- 
ously; that 13 to say, Joe and I were going. In his working 
clothes, Joe was a well-knit characteristic-looking blacksmith ; 
im his holiday clothes, he was more like a scarecrow in good 
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. eircumstances, than anything else. Nothing that he wore then, 
fitted him or seemed to belong to him; and everything that he 
wore then, grazed him. On the present festive occasion he 
emerged from his room, when the blithe bells were going, the 
picture of misery, in a full suit of Sunday penitentials. As to 
me, I think my sister must have had some general idea that I 
was a young offender whom an Accoucheur Policeman had ta- 
ken up (on my birthday) and delivered over to her, to be dealt 
with according to the outraged majesty of the law. I was al- 
ways treated as if I had insisted on being born in opposition to 
the dictates of reason, religion, and morality, and against. the 
dissuading arguments of my best friends. Even when I was 
taken to have a new suit of clothes, the tailor had orders to 
make them like a kind of Reformatory, and on no account to 
let me have the free use of my limbs. 

Joe and I going to church, therefore, must have been a moy- 
ing spectacle for compassionate minds. Yet, what I suffered 
outside, was nothing to what I underwent within. The terrors 
that had assailed me whenever Mrs. Joe had gone near the pan- 
try, or out of the room, were only to be equalled by the remorse 
with which my mind dwelt on what my hands had done. Un- 
der the weight of my wicked secret, 1 pondered whether the 
Church would be powerful enough to shield me from the ven- 
geance of the terrible young man, if I divulged to that estab- 
lishment. I conceived the idea that the time when the banns 
were read and when the clergyman said, ‘“‘ Ye are now to de- 
clare it!” would be the time for me to rise and propose a pri- 
vate conference in the vestry. Iam far from being sure that 
I might not have astonished our small congregation by resort- 
ing to this extreme measure, but for its being Christmas Day 
and no Sunday. - 

Mr. Wopsle, the clerk at church, was to dine with us; and 
Mr. Hubble the wheelwright and Mrs. Hubble; and Uncle 
Pumblechook (Joe’s uncle, but Mrs. Joe appropriated him), who 
was a well-to-do cornchandler in the nearest town, and drove 
his own chaise-cart. The dinner hour was half-past one. When 
Jce and I got home, we found the table laid, and Mrs. Joe 
thessed, and the dinner dressing, and the front door unlocked 
{ic never was at any other time) for the company to enter by, 
and everything most splendid. And still, not a word of the 
robbery. 

' The time came, without bringing with it any relief to my feel- 
ings, and the company came. Mr. Wopsle, united to a Roman 
nose and a large shining bald forehead, had a deep voice which 
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he was uncommonly proud of; indeed it was unde: stood - 
among his acquaintance that if you could only give him his 
head, he would read the clergyman into fits; he himself con- 
fessed that if the Church was “ thrown open,” rneaning to com- 
petition, he would not despair of making his mark in it. The 
Church not being “thrown open,” he was, as I have said, our 
clerk. But he punished the Amens tremendously ; and when 
he gave out the psalm—always giving the whole verse—he 
looked all round the congregation first, as much as to say, 
“You have heard our friend overhead; oblige me with your 
opinion of this style !” 

I opened the door to the company—making believe that it 
was a habit of curs to open that door—and I opened it first to 
Mr. Wopsle, next to Mr. and Mrs. Hubble, and last of all to 
Uncle Pumblechook. N.B. J was not allowed to call him uncle, 
under the severest penalties. 

“Mrs. Joe,” said Uncle Pumblechook : a large hard-breath- 
ing middle-aged slow man, with a mouth like a fish, dull staring 
eyes, and sandy hair standing upright on his head, so that he 
looked as if he had just been all but choked, and had that mo- 
ment come to; “I have brought you as the compliments of the 
season—I have brought you, Mum, a bottle of sherry wine— 
and I have brought you, Mum, a bottle of port wine.” 

Every Christmas Day he presented himself, as a profound 
novelty, with exactly the same words, and carrying the twc 
bottles like dumb-bells. Every Christmas Day, Mrs. Joe re- 
plied, as she now replied, “ Oh, Un—cle Pum—ble—chook ! 
This is kind!” Every Christmas Day, he retorted, as he now 
retorted, “It’s no more than your merits. And now are you 
all bobbish, and how’s Sixpennorth of halfpence ?” meaning me. 

We dined on these occasions in the kitchen, and adjourned, 
for the nuts and oranges and apples, to the parlour; which was 
a change very like Joe’s change from his working clothes to his 
Sunday dress. My sister was uncommonly lively on the present 
occasion, and indeed was generally more gracious in the society 
of Mrs. Hubble than in other company. I remember Mrs. 
Wubble as a little curly sharp-edged person in sky-blue, who 
held a conventionally juvenile position, because she had mar- 
fied Mr. Hubble—I don’t know at what remote period—when 
sl.e was much younger than he. I remember Mr. Hubble as 
a tough high-shouldered stooping old man, of a sawdusty fra 
grance, with his legs extraordinarily wide apart: so that in my 
short days I always saw some miles of open country between 
thera when I met him coming up the lane. 
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_ Among this good company I should have felt myself, even if 
I hadn't robbed the pantry, in a false position. Not because I 
was squeezed in at an acute angle of the table-cloth, with the 
table in my chest,.and the Pumblechookian elbow in my eye, 
nor because I was not allowed to speak (I didn’t want to 
speak), nor because I was regaled with the scaly tips of the 
drumsticks of the fowls, and with those obscure corners of park 
of which the pig, when living, had had the least reason to be vain. 
No; I should not have minded that, if they would only have left 
me alone. But they wouldn’t leave me alone. They seemed to 
think the opportunity lost, if they failed to point the conversa- 
tion at me, every now and then, and stick the point into me. 
I might have been an unfortunate little bull in a Spanish arena, 
I got so smartingly touched up by these moral goads. 

It began the moment we sat down to dinner. Mr. Wopsle 
said grace with theatrical declamation—as it now appears to 
me, something like a religious cross of the Ghost in Hamlet 
with Richard the Third—and ended with the very proper aspi- 
ration that we might be truly grateful. Upon which my sister 
fixed me with her eye, and said, in a low reproachful voice, 
“Do you hear that ?, Be grateful.” 

“ Especially,” said Mr. Pumblechook, “be grateful, boy, to 
them which brought you up by hand.” 

Mrs. Hubble shook her head, and contemplating me with a 
mournful presentiment that I should come to no good, asked, 
“‘Why is it that the young are never grateful?” This moral 
mystery seemed too much for the company until Mr. Hubble 
tersely solved it by saying, “ Naterally wicious.” Everybody 
then murmured “True!” and looked at me in a particularly 
unpleasant and personal manner. 

Joe’s station and influence were something feebler (if possi- 
ble) when there was company, than when there was none. But 
he always aided and comforted me when he could, in some way 
of his own, and he always did so at dinner-time by giving me 
gravy, if there were any. There being plenty of gravy to-day, 
Joe spooned into my plate, at this point, about half a pint. 

A little later on in the dinner, Mr. Wopsle reviewed the ser- 
non with some severity, and intimated—in the usual hypothet- 
ical case of the Church being “thrown open”—what kind of 
sermon /e would have given them. After favouring them with 
some heads of that discourse, he remarked that he considered 
the subject of the day’s homily, ill chosen ; which was the less 
excusable, he added, when there were so many subjects “going 
poout.”  —~ 
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“True again,” said Uncle Pumblechook. “You've hit it, sir! 
Plenty of subjects going about, for them that know how to put 
salt upon their tails. That's what's wanted. A man needn't 
go far to find a subject, if he’s ready with his salt-box.” Mr. 
Pumblechook added, after a short interval of reflection, “ Look 
at Porkalone. ‘There’s a subject! If you want a subject, look 
at Pork!” 

“True, sir. Many a moral for the young,” returned Mr. 
Wopsle ; and I knew he was going to lug me in, before he said 
it; “might be deduced from that text.” 

(“You fisten to this,” said my sister to me, in a severe par 
enthesis. ) : 

Joe gave me some more gravy. 

“Swine,” pursued Mr. Wopsle, in his deepest voice, and 
pointing his fork at my blushes, as if he were mentioning zy 
ishristian name; “ Swine were the companions of the prodigal. 
The gluttony of Swine is put before us, as an example to the 
young.” (I thought this pretty well in him who had been prais- 
ing up the pork for being so plump and juicy.) ‘ What is 
detestable in a pig, is more detestable in a boy.” 

“Or girl,” suggested Mr. Hubble. 

“Of course, or girl, Mr. Hubble,” assented Mr. Wopsle, 
rather irritably, “‘ but there is no girl present.” 

‘“‘ Besides,” said Mr. Pumblechook, turning sharp on me, 
“think what you've got to be grateful for. If you'd been born 
a Squeaker—” 

“He was, if ever a child was,” said my sister, most emphati- 
cally. 

Joe gave me some more gravy. 

‘Well, but I mean a four-footed Squeaker,” said Mr. Pumble- 
chook. “If you had been born such, would you have been 
here wow? Not you—” 

“Unless in that form,” said Mr. Wopsle, nodding towards 
the dish. 

“But I don’t mean in that form, sir,” returned Mr. Pumble- 
chook, who had an objection to being interrupted; “I mean, 
enjoying himself with his elders and betters, and improving 
himself with their conversation, and rolling in the lap of luxury, 
Would he have been doing that? No, he wouldn’t. And 
what would have been your destination?” turning on me again. 
* You would have been disposed of for so many shillings accord- 
ing to the market price of the article, and Dunstable the 
butcher would have come up to you as you lay in your straw, 
and he would have whipped you under his left arm, and with 
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his right he would have tucked up his frock to get a penknife 
"from out of his waistcoat-pocket, and he would have shed youn 
blood and had your life. No bringing up by hand then. “Not 
a bit of it!” 

Joe offered me more gravy, which I was afraid to take. 

“He was a world of trouble to you, ma’am,” said Mrs. Unb. 
ble, commiserating my sister. 

“Trouble?” echoed my sister; “trouble?” And ther 
entered on a fearful catalogue of all the illnesses 1 had been 
guilty of, and all the acts of.sleeplessness I had committed, 
and ali the high places I had tumbled from, and all the low 
places I had tumbled into, and all the injuries I had done 
myself, and all the times she had wished me in my grave, and I 
had contumaciously refused to go there 

I think the Romans must have aggravated one another very 
much, with their noses. Perhaps, they became the restless 
people they were, in consequence. Anyhow, Mr. Wopsle’s 
Roman nose so aggravated me, during the recital of my misde- 
meanours, that I should have liked to pull it until he howled. 
But, all I had endured up to this time, was nothing in compari- 
son with the awful feelings that took possession of me when the 
pause was broken which ensued upon my sister’s recital, and-in 
which pause everybody had looked at me (as I felt painfully 
conscious) with indignation and abhorrence. 

“Yet,” said Mr. Pumblechook, leading the company gently 
back to the theme from which they had strayed, “ Pork—re- 
garded as biled—is rich, too; ain’t it?” 

“ Have a little brandy, uncle,” said my sister. 

O Heavens, it had come at last! He would find it was 
weak, he would say it was weak, and I was lost! I held tight 
to the leg cf the table under the cloth, with both hands, and 
awaited my fate. 

My sister went for the stone bottle, €ame back with the stone 
bottle, and poured his brandy out: no one else taking any. 
The wretched man trifled with his glass—took it up, looked at 
it through the light, put it down—prolonged my misery. Al] 
this time, Mrs. Joe and Joe were briskly clearing the table for 
the pie and pudding. 

I couldn’t keep my eyes off him. Always holding tight by 
the leg of the table with my hands and feet, I saw the miserz ble 
creature finger his glass playfully, take it up, smile, throw his 
head back, and drink the brandy off. Instantly afterwards, the 
company were seized with unspeakable consternation, owing te 
his springing to his feet, turning round several times in ae 
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appalling spasmodic whooping-cough dance, anJj rushing out at 
the door ; he then became visible through the window, violently 
"plunging and expectorating, making the most hideous faces, 
and apparently out of his mind. 

I held on tight, while Mrs. Joe and Joe ran to him. I didn’t 
know how I had done it, but I had no doubt I had murdered 
him somehow. In my dreadful situation, it was a relief when 
he was brought back, and, surveying the company all round as 
if they had disagreed with him, sank down into his chair with 
the one significant gasp, “ Tar!” 

I had filled up the bottle from the tar-water jug. I knew ke 
would be worse by-and-by. I moved the table like a Medium 
of the present day, by the vigour of my unseen hold upon it. 

“Tar!” cried my sister, in amazement. ‘Why, how ever 
could Tar come there ?” 

But, Uncle Pumblechook, who was omnipotent in that 
kitchen, wouldn’t hear the word, wouldn’t hear of the subject, 
imperiously waved it all away with his hand, and asked for hot 
gin-and-water. My sister, who had begun to be alarmingly 
meditative, had to employ herself actively in getting the gin, the 
hot water, the sugar, and the lemon-peel, and mixing them. 
For the time at least, I was saved. I still held on the leg of 
the table, but clutched it now with the fervour of gratitude. 

By degrees, I became calm enough to release my grasp and 
partake of pudding. Mr. Pumblechook partook of pudding. 
All partook of pudding. The course terminated, and Mr. Pum- 
blechook had begun to beam under the genial influence of gin- 
and-water. I began to think I should get over the day, when 
my sister said to Joe, “Clean plates—cold.” 

I clutched the leg of the table again immediately, and 
pressed it to my bosom as if it had been the companion of my 
youth and friend of my soul. I foresaw what was coming, and 
I felt that this time I really was gone. 

“You must taste,” said my sister, addressing the guests with 
her best grace, “you must taste, to finish with, such a delight- 
ful and delicious present of Uncle Pumblechook’s!” : 

Must they! Let them not hope to taste it! 

‘©You must know,” said my sister, rising, “its a ple; a 
savoury pork pie.” 

The company murmured their compliments. Uncle Pumble- 
chook, sensible of having deserved well of his fellow-creat:ures, 
said—quite vivaciously, all things considered—“ Well, Mrs. 
Joe, we'll do our best endeavours; let us have a cut at this 
game pie.” 
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My sister weat out to get it. I heard her steps proceed te 
the pantry. I saw Mr. Pumblechook balance his knife. I saw 
re-awakening appetite in the Roman nostrils of Mr. Wopsle. 
I heard Mr. Hubble remark that “a bit of savoury pork pie 
would lay atop of anything you could mention, and do no 
harm,” and I heard Joe say, ‘You shall have some, Pip.” I 
have never been absolutely certain whether I uttered a shrill 
yell of terror, merely in spirit, or in the bodily hearing of the 
company. I felt that I could bear no more, and that I must 
run away. I released the leg of the table, and ran for my life. 

But, I ran no farther than the house door, for there I ran 
head foremost into a party of soldiers with their muskets: one 
of whom held out a pair of handcuffs to me, saying, “‘ Here you 
are, lock sharp, come on !”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


e=reeg HE apparition of a file of soldiers ringing down the 
A AAe| butt-ends of their loaded muskets on our door-step, 
caused the dinner-party to rise from table in con- 
fusion, and caused Mrs. Joe re-entering the kitchen 
empty-handed, to stop short and stare, in her wondering lament 
of “Gracious goodness gracious me, what’s gone—with the— 
ter 12? 

2 The sergeant and I were in the kitchen when Mrs, Joe stood 
staring ; at which crisis I partially recovered the use of my 
senses. It was the sergeant who had spoken to me, and he was 
now looking round at the company, with his handcuffs invit- 
ingly extended towards them in his right hand, and his left on 
ay shoulder. 

“Excuse me, ladies and gentlemen,” said the sergeant, “but 
as I have mentioned at the door to this smart young shaver” 
(which he hadn’t), “I am on a chase in the name of the king, 
and I want the blacksmith.” 

“And pray, what might you want with Aim?” retorted my 
sister, quick to resent his being wanted at all. 

“< Missis,” returned the gallant sergeant, “ spez king for myself, 
I should reply, the honour and pleasure of his fine wife's 
acquaintance ; speaking for the king, I answer, a little job 
done,” 
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This was received as rather neat in the sergeant ; insomuch 
that Mr. Pumblechook cried audibly, ‘‘ Good again !” 

“You see, blacksmith,” said the sergeant, who had by this 
time picked out Joe with his eye, “we have had an accident 
with these, and I find the lock of one of ’em goes wrong, and 
the coupling don’t act pretty. As they are wanted for imme- 
diate service, will you throw your eye over them?” 

Joe threw his eye over them, and pronounced that the job 
would necessitate the lighting of his forge fire, and would take 
pearer two hours than one. “Will it? Then will you set 
about it at once, blacksmith,” said the offhand sergeant, “as 
it’s on his Majesty’s service. And if my men can bear a hand 
anywhere, they'll make themselves useful.” With that, he 
called to his men, who came trooping into the kitchen one after 
another, and piled their arms in a corner. And then they 
stood about, as soldiers do; now, with their hands loosely 
clasped before them ;.now, resting a knee or a shoulder; now, 
easing a belt or a pouch ; now, opening the door to spit stiffly 
over their high stocks, out into the yard. 

All these things I saw without then knowing that I saw them, 
for I was in an agony of apprehension. But, beginning to per- 
ceive that the handcuffs were not for me, and that the military 
had so far got the better of the pie as to put it in the back- 
ground, I collected a little more of my scattered wits. 

‘¢Would you give me the Time?” said the sergeant, addressing 
himself to Mr. Pumblechook, as to a man whose appreciative 
powers justified the inference that he was equal to the time. 

“¢ Tt’s just gone half-past two.” 

“ That’s not so bad,” said the sergeant; reflecting; “even if 
I was forced to halt here nigh two hours, that'll do. How far 
might you call yourselves from the marshes, hereabouts? Not 
ahove a mile, I reckon?” 

“Just a mile,” said Mrs. Joe. 

“ That'll do. We begin to close in upon ’em about dusk. 
A little before dusk, my orders are. ‘That’ll do.” 

“ Convicts, sergeant?” asked Mr. Wopsle, in a matter-of- 
rourse way. 

“Ay!” returned the sergeant, “two. They’re pretty well 
known to be out on the marshes still, and they won’t try 10 get 
clear of ’em before dusk. Anybody here seen anything of any 
such game?” ; 

Everybody, myself excepted, said no, with confidence. No 
body thought of me. 

“Well! ’ said the sergeant, “they'll find themselves trapped 
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in a circle, I expect, sooner than they count on. Now, black. 
smith! If you’re ready, His Majesty the King is.” 
- Joe had got his coat and waistcoat and cravat off, and hia 
leather apron on, and passed into the forge. One of the soldiers 
opened its wooden windows, another lighted the fire, another 
turned to at the bellows, the rest stood round the blaze, which 
was soon roaring. Then Joe began to hammer and clink, 
hatamer and clink, and we all looked on. a 

‘The interest of the impending pursuit not only absorbed the 
_ general attention, but even made my sister liberal. She drew 
a pitcher of beer from the cask, for the soldiers, and invited 
the sergeant to take a glass of brandy. But Mr. Pumblechook 
said, sharply, “Give him wine, Mum. [I'll engage there’s no 
Tar in that ;” so, the sergeant thanked him and said that as he 
preferred his drink without tar, he would take wine, if it was 
equally convenient. When it was given him, he drank his 
Majesty’s health and compliments of the season, and took it 
all at a mouthful and smacked his lips. 

‘Good stuff, eh, sergeant ?” said Mr. Pumblechook. 

“T’ll tell you something,” returned the sergeant ; ‘I suspect 
that stuffs of your providing.” 

Mr. Pumblechook, with a fat sort of laugh, said, “Ay, ay? 
Why ?” 

“ Because,” returned the sergeant, clapping him on the 
shoulder, ‘‘ you’re a man that knows what's what.” 

“‘—D’ye think so?” said Mr. Pumblechook, with his former 
laugh. ‘‘ Have another glass!” 

“With you. Hob and nob,” returned the sergeant. ‘‘The 
top of mine to the foot of yours—the foot of yours to the top 
of mine—Ring once, ring twice—the best tune on the Musical 
Glasses! Your health. May you live a thousand years, and 
never be a worse judge of the right sort than you are at the 
present moment of your life!” 

The sergeant tossed off his glass again, and seemed quite 
ready for another glass. I noticed that Mr. Pumblechook in 
his hospitality appeared to forget that he had made a present 
of the -vine, but took the bottle from Mrs. Joe and had all the 
credit cf handing it about in a gush of joviality. Even I got 
some. And he was so very free of the wine that he even called 
for the other bottle and handed that about with the same liber 
ality, when the first was gone. 

As I watched them while they all stood ciustering about the 
forge, enjoying themselves so much, I thought what terrible 
good sauce for a dinner my fugitive friend on the marshes was 
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They had not enjoyed themselves a quarter so much, before the 
entertainment was brightened with the excitement he furnished. 
And now, when they were all in lively anticipation of “ the two 
villains” being taken, and when the bellows seemed to roar for 
the fugitives, the fire to flare for them, the smoke to hurry away 
in pursuit of them, Joe to hammer and clink for them, and all 
the murky shadows on the wall to shake at them in menace as 
the blaze rose and sank and the red-hot sparks dropped and 
died, the pale afternoon outside, almost seemed in my pitying 
young fancy to have turned pale on their account, poor 
wretches. 

At last, Joe’s job was done, .and the ringing and roaring 
stopped. As Joe got on his coat, he mustered courage to pro- 
pose that some of us should go down with the soldiers and see 
what came of the hunt. Mr. Pumblechook and Mr. Hubble 
declined, on the plea of a pipe and ladies’ society; but Mr. 
Wopsle said he would go, if Joe would. Joe said he was agree- 
able, and would take me, if Mrs. Joe approved. We never 
should have got leave to go, I am sure, but for Mrs. Joe’s 
curiosity to know all about it and how it ended. As it was, she 
merely stipulated, ‘If you bring the boy back with his head 
blown to bits by a musket, don’t look to me to put it together 
again.” 

The sergeant took a polite leave of the ladies, and parted 
from Mr. Pumblechook as from a comrade ; though I doubt if 
he were quite as fully sensible of that gentleman’s merits under 
arid conditions, as when something moist was going. His men 
resumed their muskets and fell in. Mr. Wopsle, Joe, and I, 
received strict charge to keep in the rear, and to speak no word 
after we reached the marshes. When we were all out in the 
raw air and were steadily moving towards our business, I trea- 
sonably whispered to Joe, “I hope, Joe, we shan’t find them.” 
And Joe whispered to me, “I’d give a shilling if they had cut 
and run, Pip.” 

We were joined by no stragglers from the village, for the 
weather was cold and threatening, the way dreary, the footing 
bad, darkness coming on, and the people had good fires in-doors 
and were keeping the day. A few faces hurried to glowing 
windows and looked after us, but none came out. We passed 
the finger-post, and held straight on to the churchyard. ‘There, 
we were stopped a few minutes by a signal from the sergeant’s 
hand, while two or -hree of his men dispersed themse!ves among 
the graves, and also examined the porch. They came in again 
without finding anything, and then we struck out on the open 
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marshes, through the gate at the side of the churchyard. A 
bitter sleet came rattling against us here on the east wind, and 
Joe took me on his back. 

Now that we were out upon the dismal wilderness where they 
little thought I had been within eight or nine hours and had 
seen both men hiding, I considered for the first time, with great 
dread, if we should come upon them, would my particular con- 
vict suppose that it was I who had brought the soldiers there ? 
He had asked me if I was a deceiving imp, and he had said I 
should be a fierce young hound if I joined the hunt against him. 
Would he believe that I was both imp and hound in treacherous 
earnest, and had betrayed him ? 

It was of no use asking myself this question now. There I 
was, on Joe’s back, and there was Joe beneath me, charging at 
the ditches like a hunter, and stimulating Mr. Wopsle not to 
tumble on his Roman nose, and to keep up with us. The sol- 
. diers were in front of us, extending into a pretty wide line with 
an interval between man and man. We were taking the course 
I had begun with, and from which I had diverged in the mist. 
Either the mist was not out again yet, or the wind had dispelled 
it. Under the low red glare of sunset, the beacon, and the gib- 
bet, and the mound of the Battery, and the opposite shore of 
the river, were plain, though all of a watery lead colour. 

With my heart thumping like a blacksmith at Joe’s broad 
shoulder, I looked all about for any sign of the convicts. I 
could see none, I could hear none. Mr. Wopsle had greatly 
alarmed me more than once, by his blowing and hard breathing ; 
but I knew the sounds by this time, and could dissociate them 
from the object of pursuit. I got a dreadful start, when I 
thought I heard the file still going ; but it was only a sheep bell. 
The sheep stopped in their eating and looked timidly at us ; 
and the cattle, their heads turned from the wind and sleet, 
stared angrily as if they held us responsible for both annoy- 
ances; but, except these things, and the shudder of the dying 
day in every blade of grass, there was no break in the bleak 
stillness of the marshes. 

The soldiers were moving on in the direction of the old Rat- 
tery, and we were moving on a little way behind them, when, 
all of a sudden, we all stopped. For, there had reached us on 
the wings of the wind and rain, a long shout. It was repeated. 
It was at a distance towards the east, but it was long and loud. 
Nay, there seemed to be two or more shouts raised together—~ 
if one might judge from a confusion in the sound. 

‘}'o this effect the sergeant and the nearest men were speak 
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ing under their breath, when Joe and I came ap. After an. 
other moment’s listening, Joe (who was a good judge) agreed, 
and Mr. Wopsle (who was a bad judge) agreed. ‘The sergeant, 
a decisive man, ordered that the sound should not be answered, 
but that the course should be changed, and that his men should 
make towards it “at the double.” So we slanted to the right 
(where the East was), and Joe pounded away so wonderfully, 
that I had to hold on tight to keep my seat. 

It was a run indeed now, and what Joe called, in the only 
two words he spoke all the time, “a Winder.” Down banks 
and up banks, and over gates, and splashing into dykes, and 
breaking among coarse rushes: no man cared where he went. 
As we came nearer to the shouting, it becanie more and more 
apparent that it was made by more than one voice. Some. 
times, it seemed to stop altogether, and then the soldiers 
stopped. When it broke out again, the soldiers made for it ata 
greater rate than ever, and we after them. After a while, we 
had so run it down, that we could hear one voice calling 
“Murder !” and another voice, “‘ Convicts ! Runaways! Guard! 
This way for the runaway convicts!” Then both voices would 
seem to be stifled in a struggle, and then would break out again. 
And when it had come to this, the soldiers ran like deer, and 
Joe too. : 

The sergeant ran in first, when we had run the noise quite 
down, and two of his men ran in close upon him. Their pieces 
were cocked and levelled when we all ran in. 

“Here are both men!” panted the sergeant, struggling at 
the bottom of a ditch. ‘Surrender, you two! and confound 
you for two wild beasts! Come asunder !” 

Water was splashing, and mud was flying, and oaths were be- 
ing sworn, and blows were being struck, when some mcre men 
went down into the ditch to help the sergeant, and dragged out, 
separately, my convict and the other one. Both were bleeding 
and panting and execrating and struggling; but of course I 
knew them both directly. 

“Mind!” said my convict, wiping blood from his face with 
his ragged sleeves, and shaking torn hair from his fingers; “J 
took him! Jgive him up toyou! Mind that!” “4 

“\t’s not much to be particular about,” said the sergeant ; 
“itll do you small good, my man, being in the same plight 
yourself, Handcuffs there!” f 

“I don’t expect it to do me any good. I don’t want it to da 
me more good than it does now,” said my convict, with a greedy 
iaugh. “I tock him. He knows it. That’s enough for me,” 
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The other convict was livid to look at, and, in addition tc the 
old bruised left side of his face, seemed to be bruised and torn 
all over. He could not so much as get his breath to speak, 
until they were both separately handcuffed, but leaned upon a 
soldier to keep himself from falling. 

“Take notice, guard—he tried to murder me,” were his first 
words. =a 
“Tried to murder him?” said my convict, disdainfully. 
“Try, and not do it? I took him, and giv’ him up; that’s 
what Idone. I not only prevented him getting off the marshes, 
but I dragged him here—dragged him this far on his way back. 
He's a gentleman, if you please, this villain. Now, the Hulks 
has got its gentleman again, through me. Murder him? Worth 
my while, too, to murder him, when I could do worse and drag 
him back !” 

The other one still gasped, “‘ He tried—he tried—to—mur- 
der me. Bear—bear witness.” 

“‘Lookee here !” said my convict to the sergeant.“ Single- 
handed I got clear of the prison-ship; I made a dash and I 
done it. I could ha’ got clear of these death-cold flats like- 
wise—look at my leg: you won't find much iron on it—if I 
hadn’t made discovery that he was here. Let him go free? 
Let Aim profit by the means as I found out? Let Aim make a 
tool of me afresh and againP Once more? No, no,no. If 
Thad died at the bottom there;” and he made an emphatic 
swing at the ditch with his ei aes hands ; “I'd have held to 
him with that grip, that you should have been safe to find him 
in my hold.” 

The other fugitive, who was evidently in extreme horror of 
his companion, repeated, “‘ He tried to murder me. I should 
have been a dead man if you had not come up.” 

“He lies!” said my convict, with fierce energy.. “He’s a 
liar born, and he’ll die a liar. Look at his face ; ain’t it written 
there? Let him turn those eyes of his on me. I defy him to 
do it.” 

The other, with an effort at a scornful smile—which could 
not, however, collect the nervous working of his moutli into 
any set expression, looked at the soldiers, and looked about at 
the marshes and the sky, but certainly did not look at the 
speaker. 

“Do you see him?” pursued my convict. ‘Do you see 
what a villain he is? Do you see those grovelling and wander. 
ing eyes? That’s how he looked when we were tried together 
He never looked at me.” 
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The other, always working and working his dry .ips and turne 
ing his eyes restlessly about him far and near, did at last tum 
them for a moment on the speaker, with the words, ‘“‘ You are 
not much to look at,” and with a half-taunting glance at the 
bound hands. At that point, my convict became so frantically 
exasperated, that he would have rushed upon him but for the 
interposition of the soldiers. ‘‘ Didn't I tell you,” said the other 
convict then, “that he would murder me if he could?.” And 
any one could see that he shook with fear, and that there broke 
out upon his lips, curious white flakes, like thin snow. 

“ Enough of this parley,” said the sergeant. “ Light those 
torcnes.” 

As one of the soldiers, who carried a basket in lieu of a gun, 
went down on his knees to open it, my convict looked round 
him for the first time, and saw me. I had alighted from Joe's 
back on the brink of the ditch when we came up, and had not 
moved since. I looked at him eagerly when he looked at me, 
and slightly moved my hands and shook my head. I had been 
waiting for him to see me, that I might try to assure him of my 
innocence. It was not at all expressed to me that he even 
comprehended my intention, for he gave me a look that I did not 
understand, and it all passed in a moment. But if he had 
looked at me for an hour or for a day, I could not have remem- 
bered his face ever afterwards, as having been more attentive. 

The soldier with the basket soon got a light, and lighted 
three or four torches, and took one himself and distributed the 
others. It had been almost dar before, but now it seemed 
quite dark, and soon afterwards very dark. Before we departed 
from that spot, four soldiers standing in a ring, fired twice into 
the air. Presently we saw other torches kindled at some dis- 
tance behind us, and others on the marshes on the opposite 
bank of the river. “All right,” said the sergeant. “ March.” 

We had ‘not gone far when three cannon were fired ahead of 
us with a sound that seemed to burst something inside my ear. 
“You are expectzd on board,” said the sergeant to my con- 
vict ; “they know you are coming. Don’t straggle, my man. 
Close up here.” 

The two were kept apart, and each walked surrounded by a 
separate guard. I had hold of Joe’s hand now, and Joe carried 
one of the torches. Mr. Wopsle had been for going back, but 
Joe was resolved to see it out, so we went on with the party 
There was a reasonably good path now, mostly on the edge ol 
the river, with a divergence here and there where a dyke came, . 
with a miniature windmill on it and a muddy sluice-gate.. Whew 
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I looked round, I could see the other lights coming in after us 
The torches we carried, dropped great blotches of fire upon the 
track, and I could see those, too, lying smoking and _ flaring 
I could see nothing else but black darkness. Our lights 
warmed the air about us with their pitchy blaze, and the two 
prisoners seemed rather to like that, as they limped along in the 
midst of the muskets. We could not go fast, because of their 
Jameness ; and they were so spent, that two or three times we 
had to halt while they rested. 

After an hour or so of this travelling, we came to a rough 
wooden hut and a landing-place. There was a guard in the 
hut, and they challenged, and the sergeant answered. Then, 
we went into the hut where there was a smell of tobacco and 
whitewash, and a bright fire, and a lamp, and a stand of mus- 
kets, and a drum, and a low wooden bedstead, like an over- 
grown mangle without the machinery, capable of holding about 
a dozen soldiers all at once. Three or four soldiers who lay 
upon it in their great-coats, were not much interested in us, but 
just lifted their heads and took a sleepy stare, and then lay 
down again. The sergeant made some. kind of report, and 
some entry in a book, and then the convict whom I call the 
other convict was drafted off with his guard, to go on board first. 

My convict never looked at me, except that once. While 
we stood in the hut, he stood before the fire looking thought- 
fully at it, or putting up his feet by turns upon the hob, and ~ 
looking thoughtfully at them as if he pitied them for their re- 
cent adventures. Suddenly, he turned to the sergeant, and re- 
marked : 

“‘T wish to say something respecting this escape. It may 
prevent some persons laying under suspicion alonger me.” 

“You can say what you like,” returned the sergeant, stand- 
ing coolly looking at him with his arms folded, “but you have 
no call to say it here. You'll have opportunity enough to say 
about it and hear about it, before it’s done with, you know.” 

“TI know, but this is another pint, a separate matter. A 
man can’t starve ; at least 7 can’t. I took some wittles, up at 
the willage over yonder—where the church stands a’most out 
on the marshes.” 

“You mean stole,” said the sergeant. 

“ And I'll tell you where from. Erom the blacksmith’s.” 

“ Halloa!” said the sergeant, staring at Joe. : 

“Halloa, Pip!” said Joe, staring at me. 

“It was some broken wittles—that’s what it was—an 1] a dram 
of liquor, and a pie.” 
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“Have you happened to miss such an article as a pie, black. 
smith ?” asked the sergeant, confidentially. 

“My wife did, at the very moment when you camein. Ton’: 
you know, Pip?” 

“So,” said my convict, turning his eyes on Joe in a moody 
manner, and without the least glance at me; “so you're the 
blacksmith, are you? Then I’m sorry to say, I’ve eat your pie.” 

“God knows you’re welcome to it—so far as it was ever 
mine,” returned Joe, with a saving remembrance of Mrs. Joe. 
“We don’t know what you have done, but we wouldn’t have 
you starved to death for it, poor miserable fellow-creatur.— 
Would us, Pip?” 

The something that I had noticed before, clicked in the man’s 
throat again, and he turned his back. The boat had returned, 
and his guard were ready, so we followed him to the landing 
place made of rough stakes and stones, and saw him put into 
the boat, which was rowed by a crew of convicts like himself. 
No one seemed surprised to see him, or interested in seeing him, 
or glad to see him, or sorry to see him, or spoke a word, except 
that somebody in the boat growled as if to dogs, “Give way, 
you!” which was the signal for the dip of the oars. By the 
light of the torches, we saw the black Hulk lying out a little 
way from the mud of the shore, like a wicked Noah’s ark. 
Cribbed and barred and moored by massive rusty chains, the 
prison-ship seemed in my young eyes to be ironed like the pris- 
oners. We saw the boat go alongside, and we saw him taken 
up the side, and disappear. Then, the ends of the torches were 


flung hissing into the water, and went out, as if it were all over 
with him. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Y state of mind regarding the pilfering from which I had 
been so unexpectedly exonerated, did not impel me 
to frank disclosure ; but I hope it had some dregs of 
good at the bottom of it. 

I do not recal that I felt any tenderness of conscience in ref. 
erence to Mrs. Joe, when the fear of being found out was lifted 
offme. But I loved Joe—perhaps for no better reason in those 
early days than because the dear fellow let me love him—and, 
as to him, my inner self was not so easily composed. It was 
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much upon my mind (particularly when I first saw him louking 
about for his file) that I ought to tell Joe the whole truth. Yet 
I did not, and for the reason that I mistrusted that if I did, he 
would think me worse than I was. The fear of losing Joe’s 
confidence, and of thenceforth sitting in the chimney corner at 
night staring drearily at my for ever lost companion and friend, 
tied up my tongue. I morbidly represented to myself that if 
Joe knew it, I never afterwards could see him at the fireside 
feeling his fair whisker, without thinking that he was meditating 
on it. ' That, if Joe knew it, I never afterwards could see him 
glance, however casually, at yesterday's meat or pudding when 
it came on to-day’s table, without thinking that he was debating 
whether I had been in the pantry. That, if Joe knew it, and at 
any subsequent period of our joint domestic life remarked that 
his beer was flat or thick, the conviction that he suspected Tar 
in it, would bring a rush of blood to my face. In a word, I was 
too cowardly to do what I knew would be right, as I had been 
too cowardly to avoid doing what I knew to be wrong. I had_ 
nad no intercourse with the world at that time, and I imitated 
none of its many inhabitants who act in thismanner. Quite an 
-untaught genius, I made the discovery of the line of action for 
myself. 

As I was sleepy before we were far away from the prison-ship, 
Joe took me on his back again and carriedme home. He must 
have had a tiresome journey of it, for Mr. Wopsle, being knock- 
ed up, was-in such a very bad temper that if the Church had 
been thrown open, he would probably have excommunicated the 
whole expedition, beginning with Joe and myself. In his lay 
capacity, he persisted in sitting down in the damp to such an 
insane extent, that when his coat was taken off to be dried at 
the kitchen fire, the circumstantial evidence on his trousers 
would have hanged him if it had been a capital offence. 

By that time, I was staggering on the kitchen floor like a lit- 
tle drunkard, through having been newly set upon my feet, and 
through having been fast asleep, and through waking in the 
heat and lights and noise of tongues. As I came to myself 
(with the aid of a heavy thump between the shoulders, and the 
restorative exclamation “Yah! Was there ever such a boy as 
this!” from my sister), I found Joe telling them about the con- 
vict’s confession, and all the visitors suggesting different ways by 
which he had got into the pantry. Mr. Pumblechook made out, 
after carefully surveying the premises, that he had first got 1por 
the roof of the forge, and had then got upon the roof of the 
house, and had then let himself down the kitchen chimney by a 
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rope made of his bedding cut into strips; and as Mr. Pumble 
chook was very positive and drove his own chaise-cart—ove1 
everybody—it was agreed that it must be so. Mr. Wopsle, 
indeed, wildly cried out ‘“ No!” with the feeble malice of a tired 
man ; but, as he had no theory, and no coat on, he was unani- 
mously set at naught—not to mention his smoking hard behind, 
as he stood with his back to the kitchen:fire to draw the damp 
out: which was not calculated to inspire confidence. 

This was all I heard that night before my sister clutched me, 
as a slumberous offence to the company’s eyesight, and assisted 
me up to bed with such a strong hand that I seemed to have 
fifty boots on, and to be dangling them all against the edges of 
the stairs. My state of mind, as I have described it, began 
before I was up in the morning, and lasted long after the sub- 
ject had died out, and had ceased to be mentioned saving on 
exceptional occasions. 


CHAPTER VII. 


%)T the time when I stood in the churchyard, reading the 
family tombstones, I had just enough learning to be 
able to spell them out. My construction even of their 
simple meaning was not very correct, for I read “ wife 
of the Above” as a complimentary reference to my father’s ex- 
altation to a better world; and if any one of my deceased’s 
relations had been referred to as “ Below,” I have no doubt I 
should have formed the worst opinions of that member of the 
family. Neither were my notions of the theological position to 
which my Catechism bound me, at all accurate; for, I have a 
lively remembrance that I supposed my declaration that I was 
to “walk in the same all the days of my life,” laid me under an 
obligation always to go through the village from our house in 
one particular direction, and never to vary it by turning down 
by the wheelwright’s or up by the mill. 

When I was old enough, I was to be apprenticed to Joe, and 
until 1 could assume that dignity I was not to be’ what Mrs. 
Joe called ‘* Pompeyed,” or (as I render it) pampered. There: 
fore, I was not only odd-boy about the forge, but if any neigh- 
bour happened to want an extra boy to frighten birds, or pick 
up stones, or do any such job, I was favoured with the employ: 
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ment. In order, however, that our superior position might not 
be compromised thereby, a money-box was kept on the kitchen 
mantelshelf, into which it was publicly made known that all my 
earnings were dropped. I have an impression that they were 
to be contributed eventually towards the liquidation of the 
National Debt, but I know I had no hope of any personal 
participation in the treasure. 

Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt kept an evening school in the vil- 
lage ; that is to say, she was a ridiculous old woman of limited 
means and unlimited infirmity, who used to go to sleep from 
- six to seven every evening, in the society of youth who paid 
twopence per week each, for the improving opportunity of see- 
ing her do it. She rented a small cottage, and Mr. Wopsle 
had the room up-stairs, where we students used to overhear him 
reading aloud in a most dignified and terrific manner, and oc- 
casionally bumping on the ceiling. There was a fiction that 
Mr. Wopsle “examined” the scholars, once a quarter. What 
he did on those occasions was to turn up his cuffs, stick up his 
hair, and give us Mark Antony's oration over the body of 
Cesar. This was always followed by Collins's Ode on the 
Passions, wherein I particularly venerated Mr. Wopsle as Re- 
venge, throwing his blood-stained sword in thunder down, and 
taking the War denouncing trumpet with a withering look. It 
was not with me then, as it was in later life, when I fell into the 
society of the Passions, and compared them with Collins and 
Wopsle, rather to the disadvantage of both gentlemen. 

Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt, besides keeping this Educational 
Institution, kept in the same room—a little general shop. She 
had no idea what stock she had, or what the price of anything 
in it was; but there was a little greasy memorandum-book kept 
in a drawer, which served as a Catalogue of Prices, and by this 
oracle Biddy arranged all the shop transactions. Biddy was 
Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt’s granddaughter ; I confess myself 
juite unequal to the working out of the problem, what relation 
she was'to Mr. Wopsle. She was an orphan like myself; like 
me. too, had been brought up by hand. She was most noticea- 
ble, I thought, in respect of her extremities; for, her hair 
always wanted brushing, her hands always wanted washing: and 
trer shoes always wanted mending and pulling up at heel. ‘This 
cescription must be received with a week-day limitation. On 
Sundays she went to church elaborated. 

Much of my unassisted self, and more by the help of Biddy 
than of Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt, I struggled througn the alpha- 
bet as if it had been a bramble-bush; getting considerably 
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worried an1 scratched by every letter. After that, I fell among 
those thieves, the nine figures, who seemed every evening tc 
do something new to disguise themselves and baffle recogni: 
tion. But, at last I began, in a purblind groping way, to read, 
write, and cipher, on the very smallest scale. 

One night, I was sitting in the chimney corner with my slate, 
expending great efforts on the production of a letter to Joe. J 
think it must have been full a year after our hunt upon the 
marshes, for it was a long time after, and it. was winter and a 
hard frost. With an alphabet on the hearth at my feet for ref. 
erence, I contrived in an hour or two to print and smear this 
epistle : 

“mI DEER JO i opE U r KRWITE WELL i opE i sHAL SON 
B uaBeLL 4 2 TEEDcGE U JO aN THEN wE sHOrt B sO 
GLODD AN wENni M preNctD 2 v JO woT tarX an BLEVE 
ME 1nF xn PIP.” : 

There was no indispensable necessity for my communicating 
with Joe by letter, inasmuch as he sat beside me and we were 
alone. But, I delivered this written communication (slate and 
all) with my own hand, and Joe received it asa miracle of eru- 
dition. 

“T say, Pip, old chap!” cried Joe, opening his blue eyes 
wide, “what a scholar you are! Ain’t youP” 

“I should like to be,” said I, glancing at the slate as he held 
it: with a misgiving that the writing was rather hilly. 

“Why, here’s a J,” said Joe, “and aO equal to anythink ! 
Here’s a J and a O, Pip, anda J-O, Joe.” 

I had never heard Joe read aloud to any greater extent than 
this monosyllable, and I had observed at church last Sunday, 
when I accidentally held our Prayer-Book upside down, that it 
' seemed to suit his convenience quite as well as if it had been 

all right. Wishing to embrace the present occasion of finding 
out whether in teaching Joe, I should ‘have to begin quite at the 
beginning, I said, ‘Ah! But read the rest, Joe.” 

“The rest, eh, Pip?” said Joe, looking at it with a slow, 
-searching eye, “One, two, three, Why, here’s three Js, and 
three Os, and three J-O, Joes, in it, Pipe” : 

I leaned over Joe, and, with the aid of my forefinger, read 
him the whole letter. 


“ Astonishing !” said Joe, when I had finished. “ You arr 
a scholar.” 


“How do you spell Gargery, Joe?” I asked him, with a 
modest patronage. 
“T don’t spell it at all," said Joe. 
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“But supposing you did?” 

“‘Tt can’t be supposed,” said Joe. . “ Tho’ I’m orcommon 
fond of reading, too.” 

“‘ Are you, Joe?” 

“(Qn-common. Give me,” said Joe, “a good book, or a 
good newspaper, and sit me down afore a good fire, and I ask no 
better. Lord!” he continued, after rubbing his knees a little, 
‘when you do come to a J and_a O, and says you, ‘ Here, at 
last, is a J-O, Joe,’ how interesting reading is !”’ 

I derived from this, that Joe’s education, like Steam, was yet 
imits infancy. Pursuing the subject, I inquired : 

“Didn't you ever go to school, Joe, when you were as little as 
me?” ; 

“No, Pip.” 

‘Why didn’t you ever go to school, Joe, when you were as 
little as me ?” 

“ Well, Pip,” said Joe, taking up the poker, and settling him- 
self to his usual occupation when he was thoughtful, of slowly 
raking the fire between the lower bars: “I'll tell you. My 
father, Pip, he were given to drink, and when he were overtook 
with drink, he hammered away at my mother most onmerciful. 
It were a’most the only hammering he did, indeed, ’xcepting at 
myself. And he hammered at me with a wigour only to be 
equalled by the wigour with which he didn’t hammer at his 
anwil.—You’re a listening and understanding, Pip?” 

“Ves Joe.” 

“?’Consequence, my mother and me we ran away from my 
- father several times; and then my mother she’d go out to 
work, and she’d say, ‘Joe,’ she’d say, ‘now, please God, you 
shall have some schooling, child,’ and‘she’d put me to school. 
But my father were that good in his hart that he couldn’t abear 
to be without us. So, he’d come with a most tremenjous 
crowd, and make such a row at the doors of the houses where 
we was, that they used to be obligated to have no more to do 
with us and to give us up to him. And then he took us home 
and hammered us. Which you see, Pip,” said Joe, pausing in 
his meditative raking of the fire, and looking at me, ‘‘ were a 
diawback on my learning.” 

* Certainly, poor Joe !” 

* Though mind you, Pip,” said Joe, with a judicial touch or 
two of the poker on the top bar, “rendering unto all their doo, 
and maintaining equal justice betwixt man and man, my fathe1 
were that good in his hart, don’t you see?” 

I didn’t see ; but I didn’t say so. 
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“Well! ’ Joe pursued, “ somebody must keep the pot abiling, 
Pip, or the pot won’t bile, don’t you know?” 

I saw that, and said so. 

“Consequence, my father didn’t make objections to my¢go- 
ing to work ; sol went to work at my present calling, which 
were his too, if he would have followed it, and I worked tolera- 
ble hard, I assure you, Pip. In time I were able to keep him, 
and I kep him till he went off ina purple leptic fit. And it 
were my intentions to have had put upon his tombstone that 
Whatsume’er the failings.on his part, Remember reader he were 
that good in his hart.” z 

Joe recited this couplet with such manifest j ride and careful 
perspicuity, that I asked him if he had made it himself? 

“J made it,” said Joe, “‘ my own self. I made it ina moment. 
It was like striking out a horseshoe complete, in a single blow. 
I never was so much surprised in all my life—couldn’t credit my 
own ed—to tell you the truth, hardly believed it «sre my own 
ed. As I was saying, Pip, it were my intentions to have had it 
cut over him; but poetry costs money, cut it how you will, 
small or large, and it were not done. Not to mention bearers, 
all the money that could be spared were wanted for my mother. 
She were in poor elth, and quite broke. She waren’t long of fol- 
lowing, poor soul, and her share of peace come round at last.” 

Joe’s blue eyes turned a little watery ; he rubbed, first one of 
them, and then the other, in a most uncongenial and uncomfort 
able manner, with the round knob on the top of the poker. 

“Tt were but lonesome then,” said Joe, “living here alone 
and I got acquainted with your sister. Now, Pip ;” Joe lookec 
firmly at me, as if he knew I was not going to agree with him ; 
“your sister is a fine figure of a woman.” 

I could not help looking at the fire, in an obvious state of 
doubt. 

‘Whatever family opinions, or whatever the world’s opinions, 
on that subject may be, Pip, your sister is,” Joe tapped the top 
bar with the poker after every word following, “ a—fine—-figure 
—of—.a—woman !” 

I could think of nothing better to say than “I am glad you 
think so, Joe.” 

“So am I,” returned Jce, catching me up. “JZ am glad I 
think so, Pip. A little redness, or a little matter of Bone, here 
or there, what does it signify to Me?” 

{ sagaciously observed, if it didn’t signify to him, to whom 
did it signify ? 

“Certainly!” assented Joe. That’s it. You're night, old 
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chap!’ When I got acquainted with your sister, it were the talk 
how she was bringing you up by hand. Very hind of her too, 
all the folks said, and I said, along with all the folks. As to you,” 
Joe pursued, with a countenance expressive of seeing something 
very nasty indeed: “if you could have been aware how small 
and flabby and mean you was, dear me, you'd have formed the 
most contemptible opinions of yourself!” 

Not exactly relishing this, I said, ‘ Never raind me, Joe.” 

“But I did mind you, Pip,” he returned, with tender sime 
plicity. ‘When I offered to your sister to keep company, and 
to be asked in church at such times as she was willing and ready 
to come to the forge, I said'to her, ‘And bring the poor little 
child. God bless the poor little child, I said to*your sister, 
‘there’s room for im at the forge !’” , 

I broke out crying and begging pardon, and hugged Joe 
round the neck : wl:» dropped the poker to hug me, and to say, 
‘‘ Ever the best of friends; ain’tus, Pip? Don’tcry, old chap!” 

When this little interruption was over, Joe resumed : 

“Well, you see, Pip, and here we are! That's’ about where 
it lights ; here we are! Now, when you take mein hand in my 
learning, Pip (and I tell you beforehand { am awful dull, most 
awful dull), Mrs. Joe mustn’t see too much of what we're up to. 
It must be done, as I may say, on the sly. And why on the 
sly? Tl tell you why, Pip.” 

He had taken up the poker again ; without which, I doubt if 
he could have proceeded in his demonstration. 

‘Your sister is given to government.” 

«Given to government, Joe?” I was startled, for I had some 
shadowy idea (and I am afraid I must add, hope) that Joe had 
divorced her in favour of the Lords of the Admiralty, or 
Treasury. 

«« Given ‘o government,” said Joe. ‘ Which I meantersay the 
government of you and myself.” 

Oy} 

“ And she ain't over partial to having scholars on the premises,” 


Joe continued, “and in partickler would not be over partial to 


my being a schola:, for fear as I might rise. Like a sort of 
rebel, dow’t you see ?” 

I was going to retort with an inquiry, and had got as far as 
“ Why—” when Joe stopped me. 

“Stay a bit. I know what you're a going to say, Pip; stay a 
pit! I don’t deny that your sister comes the Mo-gul over us, 
now and again. I don’t deny that she do throw us back-falls, 
and that she do drop down upon us heavy. At such times as 
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when your sister is on the Ram-page, Pip,” Joe sank his: voice 
to a whisper and glanced at the door, “‘ candour compels fur to 
. admit that she is a Buster.”. - 

Joe pronounced this word, as if it began with at least twelve 
capital Bs. 

“Why don’t I rise? That were your observation when I 
broke it off, Pip?” 

4° Yes, Joe.” 

« Well,” said Joe, passing the poker into his left hand, that he 
taight feel his whisker ; and I had no hope of him whenever he 
took to that placid occupation ; ‘‘ your sister's a master-mind. 
A master-mind.” 

“What's that ?” I asked, in some hope of bringing him to a 
stand. But, Joe was readier with his definition than I had ex- 
pected, and completely stopped me by arguing circularly, and 
answering with a fixed look, ‘“‘ Her.” 

“ And Lain’t a master-mind,” Joe resumed, when he had un- 
fixed his look, and got back to his-whisker. ‘And last of all, 
Pip—and this I want to say very serious to you, old chap—I see 
so much in my poor mother, of a woman drudging and slaving 
and breaking her honest hart and never getting no peace in her 
mortal days, that I’m dead afeerd of going wrong in the way of 
not doing what’s right by a woman, and I’d fur rather of the 
two go wrong the ’tother way, and be a little ill-conwenienced 
myself. I wish it was only me that got put out, Pip; I wish 
there warn’t no Tickler for you, old chap ; I wish I could take 
it all on myself; but this is the up-and-down-and-straight on it, 
Pip, and: I hope you'll overlook shortcomings.” 

Young as I was, I believe that I dated a new admiration of 
Joe from that night. We were equal afterwards, as we had 
been before ; but, afterwards at quiet times when I sat looking 
at Joe and thinking about him, I had a new sensation of feeling 
conscious that I was looking up to Joe in my heart. 

“ However,” said Joe, rising to replenish the fire; “here’s the 
Dutch-clock a working himself up to being equal to strike Eight 
of ’em, and she’s not come home yet! I hope Uncle Pumble- 
chook’s mare mayn’t have set a fore-foot on a piece 0’ ice, and 
gone down.” : 

Mrs. Joe made occasional trips with Uncle Pumblechook on 
niarket-days, to assist him in buying such household stufis and 
goods as required a woman’s judgment ; Uncle Pumblechook 
being a bachelor and reposing no confidences in his domestic 
servant. ‘This was market-day, and Mrs. Joe was out un one. of 
these expeditions. 
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Joe made the fire and swept the hearth, and then we went to 
the door to listen for the chaise-cart. It was a dry cold night, 
“and the wind blew keenly, and the frost was white and hard. 
A man would die to-night of lying out on the marshes, I 
thought. And then I looked at the stars, and considered how 
awful it would be for a man to turn his face up to them as he 
froze to death, and see no help or pity in all the glittering mul- 
titude. 

‘¢ Here comes the mare,” said Joe, “ringing like a peal of 
bells!” 

The sound of her iron shoes upon the hard road was quite 
musical, as she came along at a much brisker trot than usual. 
We got a chair out, ready for Mrs. Joe’s alighting, and stirred 
up the fire that they might see a bright window, and took a final 
survey of the kitchen that nothing might be out of its place. 
When we had completed these preparations, they drove up, 
wrapped to the eyes. Mrs. Joe was soon landed, and Uncle 
Pumblechook was soon down too, covering the mare with a cloth, 
and we were soon all in the kitchen, carrying so much cold air 
in with us that it seemed to drive all the heat out of the fire. 

“ Now,” said Mrs. Joe, unwrapping herself with haste and 
excitement, and throwing her bonnet back on her shoulders 
where it hung by the strings: “if this boy ain’t grateful this 
night, he never will be!” 

I looked as grateful as any boy possibly could, who was 
wholly uninformed why he ought to assume that expression. _ 

“Tt’s only to be hoped,” said my sister, “that he won't be 
Pompeyed. But I have my fears.” 

“She ain’t in that line, Mum,” said Mr. Pumblechook. ‘She 
knows better.” 

She? I looked at Joe, making the motion with my lips and 
eyebrows, “She?” Joe looked at me, making the motion with 
his lips and eyebrows, “She?” My sister catching him in the 
act, he drew *he back of his hand across his nose with his usual 
ronciliatory air on such occasions, and looked at her. 

‘Well ?” said my sister, in her snappish way. ‘‘ What are 
you staring at? Is the house a-fire ?” 

“Which some individual,” Joe politely hinted, “mentioned 
—slie.” 

‘«‘ And she is a she, I suppose?” said my sister. “ Unless 
you call Miss Havisham a he. And I doubt if even you'll go 
so far as that.” 

‘Miss Havisham, up town ?” said Joe. ; 

“Is there any Miss Havisham down town?” returned my 
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sister. ‘*She wants this boy to go and play there. And of 
course he’s going. And he had better play there,” said my sis- 
ter, shaking her head at me as an encouragement to be ex 
tremely light and sportive, “or Tll work him.” 

I had heard of Miss Havisham up town—everybody for miles 

sound, had heard of Miss Havisham up town—as an immensely 
rich and grim lady who lived in a large and dismal house barri- 
caded against robbers, and who led a life of seclusion. 

‘¢Well to be sure!” said Joe, astounded. “I wonder hew 
she come to know Pip!” ; 

“ Noodle!” cried my sister. ‘Who said she knew him ?” 

«Which some individual,” Joe again politely hinted, 
“mentioned that she wanted him to go and play there.” 

“ And couldn't she ask Uncle Pumblechook if he knew of a 
boy to go and play there? Isn't it just barely possible that 
Uncle Pumblechook may be a tenant of hers, and that he may 
sometimes—we won’t say quarterly or half yearly, for that 
would be requiring too much of you—but sometimes—go there 
to pay his rent? And couldn’t she then ask Uncle Pumble- 
chook if he knew of a boy to go and play there? And couldn’t 
Uncle Pumblechook, being always considerate and thoughtful 
for us—though you may not think it, Joseph,” in a tone of the 
Jeepest reproach, as if he were the most callous of nephews, 
“then mention this boy, standing Prancing here”—which I 
solemnly declare I was not doing—“that I have for ever been 
a willing slave to?” 

“Good again!” cried Uncle Pumblechook. “Well put! 
Prettily pointed! Good indeed! Now, Joseph, you know the 
Case. 

“No, Joseph,” said my sister, still in a reproachful manner, 
while Joe apologetically drew the back of his hand across and 
across his nose, “you do not yet—thongh you may not think it 
—know the case. You may consider that you do, but you do 
not, Joseph. For you do not know that Uncle Pumblechook, 
being sensible that for anything we can tell, this boy’s fortune 
may be made by hjs going to Miss Havisham’s, has offered to 
take him into town to-night in his own chaise-cart, and to keep 
him to-night, and to take him with his own hands to Miss Hav- 
isham’s to-morrow morning. And Lor-a-mussy me !” cried my 
sister, casting off her bonnet in sudden desperation, ‘“‘here I 
stand talking to mere Mooncalfs, with Uncle Pumblechook 
waiting, and the mare catching cold at the door, and the boy 
grimed with crock and dirt from the hair of his head to the sole 
of his foot !” 
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With that, she pounced on me, like an eagle on a lamb, and 
my face was squeezed into wooden bowls in sinks, and my head 
was_put under taps of water-butts, and I was soaped, and 
kneaded, and towelled, and thumped, and harrowed, and rasped, 
until I really was quite beside myself. (I may here remark 
that I suppose myself to be better acquainted than any hving 
authority, with the ridgy effect of a wedding-ring, passing un- 
sympathetically over the human countenance.) 

When my ablutions were completed, I was put into clean 
linen of the stiffest character, like a young penitent into sack- 
cloth, and was trussed up in my tightest and fearfullest suit. I 
was then delivered over to Mr. Pumblechook, who formally re- 
ceived me as if he were the Sheriff, and who let off upon me 
the speech that I knew he had been dying to make all along: 
“Boy, be for ever grateful to all friends, but especially unto 
them which brought you up by hand!” 

‘‘Good-bye, Joe!” 

“God bless you, Pip, old chap!” 

I had never parted from him before, and what with my feel. 
ings and what with soap-suds, I could at first see no stars from 
the chaise-cart. But they twinkled out one by one, without 
throwing any light on the questions why on earth I was going 
to play at Miss Havisham’s, and what on earth I was expected 
to play at. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ak. PUMBLECHOOK’S premises in the High-street 
4’! of the market town, were of a peppercorny and 
f) ij| farinaceous character, as the premises of a corn-chand- 
= ler and seedsman should be. It appeared to me 
that he must be a very happy man indeed, to have so many: 
little drawers in his shop; and I wondered when I peeped into 
one or two on the lower tiers, and saw the tied-up brown paper 
packets inside, whether the flower-seeds and bulbs ever wanted 
of a fine day to break out of those jails, and bloom. 

It was in the early morning after my arrival that I enter- 
tained this speculation. On the previous night, I had been 
sent straight to bed in an attic with a sloping roof, which was 
so low in the corner where the bedstead was, that I calculated 
the tiles as being within a foot of my eyebrows. In the sam= 
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eaily morning I discovered a singular affinity between seeds 
and corduroys Mr. Pumblechook wore corduroys, and so did 
his shopman; and somehow, there was a general air and 
flavour about the corduroys, so much in the nature of seeds, 
and a general air and flavour about the seeds, so much in the 
aature of corduroys, that 1 hardly knew whi¢h was which. The 
same opportunity served me for noticing that Mr. Pumblechook 
appeared to conduct his business by looking across the street 
at the saddler, who appeared to transact Azs business by keep- 
ing his eye on the coachmaker, who appeared to get on in life 
by putting his hands in his pockets and contemplating the 
baker, who in his turn folded his arms and stared at the grocer, 
who stocd at his door and yawned at the chemist. The watch- 
maker, always poring over a little desk with a miagnifying glass 
at his eye, and always inspected by a group in smock-frocks 
poring over him through the glass of his shop-window, seemed 
to be about the only person in the High-street whose trade | 
engaged his attention. 

Mr. Pumblechook and I breakfasted at eight o’clock in the 
parlour behind the shop, while the shopman took his mug of 
tea and hunch of bread-and-butter on a sack of peas in the 
front premises. I considered Mr. Pumblechook wretched 
company. Besides being possessed by my sister's idea that a 
mortifying and penitential character ought to be imparted to my 
diet—besides giving meas much crumb as possible in combina- 
tion with as little butter, and putting such a quantity of warm 
water into my milk that it would have been more candid to have 
left the milk out altogether—his conversation consisted of nothing 
but arithmetic. On my politely bidding him Good moar::-ing, 
he said, pompously, “Seven times nine, boy!” And how 
should 7 be able to answer, dodged in that way, in a strange 
place, on an empty stomach! I was hungry, but before I had 
swallowed a morsel, he began a running sum that lasted all 
through the breakfast. “Seven?” “And fourm’) And 
“eignt re’ “And six?” ‘And two?” ("And tem ec And tao: 
on. And after each figure was disposed of, it was as much as 
I could do to get a bite or a sup, before the next came ; while 
he sat at his ease guessing nothing, and eating bacon and hot 
roll, in (if I may be allowed the expression) a gorging and 
germandising manner. 

For such reasons, I was very glad when ten o’clock came 
and —= started for Miss Havisham’s ; though I was not at all at 
my ease regarding the manner in which I should acquit myself 
under that lady’s roof. Within a quarter of an hour we came 
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to Miss Havisham’s house, which was of old brick, and dismal, 
and had a great many iron bars to it. Some of the windows 
had been walled up; of those that remained, all the lower were 
rustily barred. There was a court-yard in front, and that was 
barred ; so, we had to wait, after ringing the bell, until some 
sne should come to openit. While we waited at the gate, I 
peeped in (even then Mr. Pumblechook said, ‘‘ And fourteen ?” 
but I pretended not to hear him), and saw that at the side of 
the house there was a large brewery. No brewing was going 
on in it, and none seemed to have gone on for a long time. 

A window was raised, and a clear voice demanded ‘‘ What 
name?” ‘To which my conductor replied, “¢ Pumblechook.” 
The voice returned, “ Quite right,” and the window was shut 
again, and a young lady came across the court-yard, with keys 
in her hand. 

“This,” said Mr. Pumblechook, ‘is Pip” 

“This is Pip, is it?” returned the young lady, who was very 
pretty and seemed very proud; ‘come in, Pip.” 

Mr. Pumblechook was coming in also, when she stopped him 
with the gate. 

“Oh!” she said. ‘Did you wish to see Miss Havisham P” 

©] Miss Havisham wished to see me,” returned Mr. Pumble- 
chook, discomfited. 

« Ah!” said the girl; “but you see she don’t.” 

She said it so finally, and in such an undiscussible way, that 
Mr. Pumblechook, though in a condition of ruffled dignity, 
could not protest. But he eyed me severely—as if [ had done 
anything to him !—and departed with the words reproachfully 
‘delivered: “Boy! Let your behaviour here be a credit unto 
them which brought you up by hand!” I was not free from ap- 
prehension that he would come back to propound through the 
gate, “And sixteen?” But he didn’t. 

My young conductress locked the gate, and we went across 
the court-yard. It was paved and clean, but grass was growing 
in every crevice. The brewery buildings had a little lane of 
communication with it; and the wooden gates of that lane stood 
open, and all the brewery beyond, stood open, away to the high 
enclosing wall; and all was empty and disused. The cold 
wind seemed to blow colder there, than outside the gate ; and it 
made a shrill noise in howling in and out at the open sides of 
the brewery, like the noise of wind in the rigging of a ship at sea, 

She saw ine looking at it, and she said, “ You could drink 
without hurt all the strong beer that’s brewed there now, boy.” 

“J should think I could, miss,” said I, in a shy way. 
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“ Better not try to brew beer there now, or it would turn out 

sour, boy ; don’t you think so?” 
*“ Tt looks like it, miss.” 

“Not that anybody means to try,” she added, “ for that’s all — 
done with, and the place will stand as idle as it is, till it falls, 
As to strong b.--r, there's enough of it in the cellars already, to 
drown the Manor House.” 

“Ts that the name of this house, miss?” 

“One of its names, boy.” 

“It has more than one, then, miss?” 

“One more. Its other name was Satis; which is Greek, or 
Latin, or Hebrew, or all three—or all one to me—for enough.” 
“Enough House,” said I: “that’s a curious name, miss.” 

“Yes,” she replied; “but it meant more than it said. It 
meant, when it was given, that whoever had this house, could 
want nothing else. They must have been easily satisfied in 
those days, I should think. But don’t loiter, boy.” 

Though she called me “ boy” so often, and with a careless. 
ness that was far from complimentary, she was of about my own 
age. She seemed much older than I, of course, being a girl, 
and beautiful and selfpossessed ; and she was as scornful of 
me 2s if she had been one-and-twenty, and a queen. 

We went into the house by a side door—the great front en- 
trance had two chains across it outside—and the first thing I 
noticed was, that the passages were all dark, and that she had 
left a candle burning there. She took it up, and we went 
through more passages and up a, staircase, and still it was all 
dark, and only the candle lighted us. 

At last we came to the door of a room, and she said, “ Goin.” 

I answered, more in shyness than politeness, “After you, 
nuss.” 

To this, she returned: “Don’t be ridiculous, boy ; I am not 
going in.” And scornfully walked away, and—what was worse 
—-took the candle with her. 

This was very uncomfortable, and I was half afraid. How. 
ever, the only thing to be done being to knock at the door, ! 
knocked, and was told. from within to enter. I entered, there- 
fore, and found myself in a pretty large room, well lighted with 
wax-c.ndles. No glimpse of daylight was to be seen in it. It 
was a dressing-room, as I supposed from the furniture, though 
much of it was of forms and uses then quite unknown to me, 
But prominent in it was a draped table with a gilded looking. 
glass, and that I made out at first sight to be a fine lady's dress 
ing-table. 
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Whether I should have made out this object so socn, if there 
had been no fine lady sitting at it, I cannot say. In an arm- 
chair, with an elbow resting on the table and her head leaning 
on that hand, sat the strangest lady I have ever seen, or shall 
ever see. 

She was dressed in rich materials—satins, and lace, and silks 
—all of white. Her shoes were white. And she had a long 
white veil dependent from her hair, and she had bridal flowers 
in her hair, but her hair was white. Some bright jewels sparkled 
on her neck and on her hands, and some other jewels lay spark- 
ling on the table. Dresses, less splendid than the dress she 
wore, and half-packed trunks, were scattered about. She had 
not quite finished dressing, for she had but one shoe on—the 
other was on the table near her hand—her veil was but half ar- 
ranged, her watch and chain were not put on, and some lace 
for her bosom lay with those trinkets, and with her handkerchief, 
and gloves, and some flowers, and a Prayer-book, all confusedly 
heaped about the looking-glass. : 

It was not in the first few moments that I saw all these 
things, though I saw more of them in the first moments than 
might be supposed. But, I saw that everything within my 
view which ought to be white, had been white long ago, and 
had lost its lustre, and was faded and yellow. I saw that the 
bride within the bridal dress had withered like the dress, and 
like the flowers, and had no brightness left but the brightness 
of her sunken eyes. I saw that the dress had been put upon 
the rounded figure of a young woman, and that the figure upon 
which it now hung loose, had shrunk to skin and bone. Once, 
I had been taken to see some ghastly wax-work at the Fair, 
representing I know not what impossible personage lying in 
state. Once, I had been taken to one of our old marsh 
churches te see a skeleton in the ashes of a rich dress, that had 
been dug out of a vault under the church pavement. ‘ow, 
wax-work and skeleton seemed to have dark eyes that moved 
and looked at me. 1 should have cried out, if I could. 

“Who is it?” said the lady at the table. 

“Pip, ma'am.” 

cP pny: 

‘Mr. Pumblechook’s boy, ma'am. Come—to play.” 

“Come nearer; let me look at you. Come close.” 

{t was when I stood before her, avoiding her eyes, that J 
took note of the surrounding objects in detail, and saw that het 
watch had stopped at twenty minutes to nine, and that a clock 
in the rcom had stopped at twenty minutes to nine. 
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me ee at me,” said Miss Havisham. ‘You are not afraid 
of a woman who fas not seen the sun since you were,born ?” 

I regret to state that I was not afraid of telling the enormous 
lie comprehended in the answer “ No.” 

“Do you know what I touch here?” she said, laying’ her 
hands, one upon the other, on her left side. 

“Ves, ma’am.” (It made me think of the young man.) 

“What do I touch?” 

“Your heart.” 

“ Broken !” 

She uttered the word with an eager look, and with strong 
emphasis, and with a weird smile that had a kind of boast in it. 
Afterwards, she kept her hands there for a little while, and 
slowly took them away as if they were heavy. 

“‘T am tired,” said Miss Havisham. ‘I want diversion, and 
I have done with men and women, Play.” 

I think it will be conceded by my most disputatious reader, 
that she could hardly have directed an unfortunate boy to do 
anything in the wide world more difficult to be done under the 
circumstances. 

‘‘T sometimes have sick fancies,” she went on, “and I have 
a sick fancy that I want to see some play. There, there!” 
with an impatient movement of the fingers of her right hand; 
“ play, play, play !” 

For a moment, with the fear of my sister’s working me before 
my eyes, I had a desperate idea of starting round the room in 
the assumed character of Mr. Pumblechook’s chaise-cart. But, 

_I felt myself so unequal to the performance that I gave it up, 
and stood looking at Miss Havisham in what I suppose she 
took for a dogged manner, inasmuch as she said, when we had 
taken a good look at each other: 

“Are you sullen and obstinate?” 

“No, ma'am, I am very sorry for you, and very sorry I can’t 
play just now. If you complain of me I shall get into trouble 
with my sister, so I would do it if I could; but is so new here, 
and so strange, and so fine—and melancholy—’ I stopped, 
fearing I might say too much, or had already said it, and we 
took another look at each other. 

Before she spoke again, she turned her eyes from me, and 
looked at the dress she wore, and at the dressing-table, and 
finally at herself in the looking-glass. 

“So new to him,” she muttered, “so old to me; so strange 
to him, so familiar t» me; so melancholy to both of us! Call 


Extella,.” 
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As she was still looking at the reflection of herself, I thought 
she was still talking to herself, and kept quiet. 

“Call Estella,” she repeated, flashing a look at me. SSVOU 
can do that. Call Estella. At the door.” 

To stand in the dark in a mysterious passage of an unknown 
house, bawling Estella to a scornful young lady neither visible 
nor responsive, and feeling it a dreadful liberty so to roar out 
her name, was almost as bad as playing to order. But, she 
answered at last, and her light came along the long dark pas- 
sage like a star. 

Miss Havisaam beckoned her to come close, and took up a 
jewel from the table, and tried its effect upon her fair young 
bosom and against her pretty brown hair. ‘Your own, one 
day, my dear, and you will use it well. Let me see you play 
cards with this boy.” 

“With this boy! Why, he is a common labouring-boy !” 

I thought I overheard Miss Havisham answer—only 1t 
seemed so unlikely —“ Well? You can break his heart.” 

“What do you play, boy?” asked Estella of myself, with the 
greatest disdain. 

“ Nothing but beggar my neighbour, Miss.” 

“Beggar him,” said Miss Havisham to Estella. So we sat 
down to cards. 

It was then I began to understand that everything in the 
room had stopped, like the watch and the clock, a long time 
ago. I noticed that Miss Havisham put down the jewel exactly 
on the spot from which she had taken itup. As Estella dealt the 
cards, I glanced at the dressing-table again, and saw that the 
shoe upon it, once white, now yellow, had never been worn. 1 
glanced down at the foot from which the shoe was absent, and 
saw that the silk stocking on it, once white, now yellow, had 
been trodden ragged. Without this arrest of everything, this 
standing still of all the pale decayed objects, not even the with- 
ered bridal dress on the collapsed form could have looked sa 
like grave-clothes, or the long veil so like a shroud. 

So she sat, corpse-like, as we played at cards; the frillings 
and trimmings on her bridal dress, looking like earthy paper. 
I knew nothing then of the discoveries that are occasionally 
made of bodies buried in ancient times, which fall to powder in 
the moment of being distinctly seen; but, I have often thought 
since, that she must have looked as if the admission of the nat- 
ural light of day would have struck her to dust. 

“He calls the knaves, Jacks, this boy!” said Estella with 
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disdain, before our first game was out. ‘And what coarse 
aands he has! And what thick boots!” — 

I had never thought of being ashamed of my hands before ; 
but I began to consider them a very indifferent pair. Her con- 
tempt for me was so strong, that it became infectious, and I 
caught it. 

She won the game, and I dealt. I misdealt, as was only 
natural, when J knew ske was lying in wait for me to do wrong ; 
and she denounced me for a stupid, clumsy labouring-boy. ~ 

“You say nothing of her,” remarked Miss Havisham to me, 
as she looked on. ‘She says many hard things of you, but 
you say nothing of her. What do you think of her?” 

*‘T don’t like to say,” I stammered. 

“Tell me in my ear,” said Miss Havisham, bending down. 

“‘T think she is very proud,” I replied, in a whisper. 

“Anything else P” 

“‘T think she is very pretty.” 

“ Anything else ?” 

“‘T think she is very insulting.” (She was looking at me 
then, with a look of supreme aversion.) 

“ Anything else 2?” 

“‘T think I should like to go home.” 

“And never see her again, though she is so pretty ?” 

“T am not sure that I shouldn’t like to see her again, but I 
ehould like to go home now.” 

“You shall go soon,” said Miss Havisham, aloud. “ Play 
the game out.” : 

Saving for the one weird smile at first, I should have felt 
almost sure that Miss Havisham’s face could not smile. It had 
dropped into a watchful and brooding expression—most likely 
when all things about her had become transfixed—and it 
looked as if nothing could ever lift it up again. Her chest had 
dropped, so that she stooped; and her voice had dropped, sa 
that she spoke low, and with a dead lull upon her ; altogether, 
she had the appearance of having dropped, body and soul, 
within and without, under the weight of a crushing blow. 

= played the game to an end with Estella, and she beggared 
me. She threw the cards down on the table when she had won 
them all, as if she despised them for having been won of me. 

“When shall I have you here again?” said Miss Havisham. 
Let me think.” 

I was beginning to remind her that to-day was Wednesday, 
when she checked me with her former impatient movement of 
the fingers of her right hand, 
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“There, there! I know ndthing of days of tne week ; I know 
nothing of weeks of the year. Come again after six days. 
You hear?” 

Ves; ma'am.” 

“Estella, take him down. Let him have something to eat, 
and let him roam and look about him while he eats. Go, Pip.” 

I followed the candle down, as I had followed the candle up, 
and she stood it in the place where we had found it. Until 
she opened the side entrance, I had fancied, without thinking 
abuut it, that it must necessarily be night-time. Tae rush ol 
the daylight quite confounded me, and made me feel as if 1 
ad been in the candlelight of the strange room many hours. 

“You are to wait here, you boy,” said Estella ; and disap. 
peared and closed the door. 

I took the opportunity of being alone in the court-yard, to 
look at my coarse hands and my common boots. My opinion 
of those accessories was not favourable. They had never 
troubled me before, but they troubled me now, as vulgar 
appendages. I determined to ask Joe why he had ever taught 
‘me to call those picture-cards, Jacks, which ought to be called 
knaves. I wished Joe had been rather more genteelly brought 
up, and then I should have been so too. 

She came back, with some bread and meat and a little mug 
of beer. She put the mug down on the stones of the yard, and 
gave me the bread and meat without looking at me, as inso- 
lently as if I were a dog in disgrace. I was so humiliated, hurt, 
spurned, offended, angry, sorry—I cannot hit upon the right 
nume for the smart—God knows what its name was—that 
tears started to my eyes. The moment they sprang there, 
the girl looked at me with a quick delight in having been the 
cause of them. ‘This gave me power to keep them back and 
to look at her: so, she gave a contemptuous toss—but with a 
sense, I thought, of having made too sure that I was so wounded 
—and left me. 

But, when she was gone, I looked about me for a place to 
hide my face in, and got behind one of the gates in the brewery: 
lane, and leaned my sleeve against the wall there, and leaned 
my forehead on it and cried. As I cried, I kicked the wall, 
and took a hard twist at my hair; so bitter were my feelings, 
and so sharp was the smart without a name, that needed coun- 
teraction. 

My sister’s bringing up had made me sensitive. In the little 
world in which children have their existence whosoever brings 
them up, there is nothing so finely perceived and so finely felt 
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as injustice. It may be only smdil injustice that the child can 
be exposed to; but the child is small, and its world is small, 
and its rocking-horse stands as many hands high, according ta 
scale, as a big-boned Irish hunter. Within myself, I had sus- 
cained, from my babyhood, a perpetual conflict with injustice. 
1 had known, from the time when I could speak, that my sister, 
in her capricious and violent coercion, was unjust to me. I had 
cherished a profound conviction that her bringing me up by 
_ hand, gave her no right.to bring me up by jerks. Through all 
my punishments, disgraces, fasts and vigils, and other penl- 
tential performances, I had nursed this assurance ; and to my 
communing so much with it, in a solitary and unprotected way, I 
in great part refer the fact that I was morally timid and very 
sensitive. 

I got rid of my injured feelings for the time, by kicking them 
into the brewery wall, and twisting them out of my hair, and 
then I smoothed my face with my sleeve, and came from be- 
hind the gate. The bread and meat were acceptable, and the 
beer was warming and tingling, and I was soon in spirits to look 
about me. 

To be sure, it was a deserted place, down to the pigeon- 
house in the brewery-yard, which had been blown crooked on 
its pole by some high wind, and would have made the pigeons 
think themselves at sea, if there had been any pigeons there ta 
be rocked by it. But, there were no pigeons in the dove-cot, ° 
no horses in the stable, no pigs in the sty, no malt in the store- 
house, no smells of grains and beer in the copper or the vat. 
All the uses and scents of the brewery might have evaporated 
with its last reek of smoke. Ina by-yard, there was a wilder- 
ness of empty casks, which had a certain sour remembrance of 
better days lingering about them; but it was too sour to be 
accepted as a sample of the beer that was gone—and in this 
respect I remember those recluses as being like most others. 

Behind the farthest end of the brewery, wasarank garden with 
an old wall: not so high but that I could struggle up and hold 
on long enough to look over it, and see that the rank garden was 
the garden of the house, and that it was overgrown with tangled 
weeds, but that there was a track upon the green and yellow 
paths, as if some one sometimes walked there, and that Estella 
was walking away from me even then. But she seemed to be 
everywhere. For, when I yielded to the temptation presented 
by the casks, and began to walk on them, I saw her walking on 
them at the end of the yard of casks. She had her back towards 
ine, and held her pretty brown hair spread out in her two hands 
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and never looked round, and passed out of my view directly. 
So, in the brewery itself—by which I mean the large paved 
lofty place in which they used to make the beer, and where the 
brewing utensils still were. When I first went into it, and, 
rather oppressed by its gloom, stood near the door looking 
about me, I saw her pass among the extinguished fires, and 
ascend some light iron stairs, and go out by a gallery high over- 
head, as if she were going out into the sky. 

It was in this place, and at this moment, that a strange thing 
happened to my fancy. I thought it a strange thing then, and 
I thought it a stranger thing long afterwards. I turned my eyes 
—a little dimmed by looking up at the frosty light—towards a 
great wooden beam in a low nook of the building near me on 
my right hand, and I saw a figure hanging there by the neck. 
A figure all in yellow white, with but one shoe to the feet ; and 
it hung so, that I could see that the faded trimmings of the dress 
were like earthy paper, and that the face was Miss Havishany’s, 
with a movem.:t going over the whole countenance as if she 
were trying » all to me. In the terror of seeing the figure, 
and in the .-* or of being certain that it had not been there a 
moment before, I at first ran from it, and then ran towards it. 
And my terror was greatest of all when I found no figure there. 

Nothing less than the frosty light of the cheerful sky, the 
sight of people passing beyond the bars of the court-yard gate, 
and the reviving influence of the rest of the bread and meat and 
beer, would have brought me round. Even with those aids, I 
might not have come to myself as soon as I did, but that I saw 
Estella approaching with the keys, to let me out. She would 
have some fair reason for looking down upon me, I thought, if 
she saw me frightened ; and she should have no fair reason. 

She gave me a triumphant glance in passing me, as if she 
rejoiced that my hands were so coarse and my boots were’ so 
thick, and she opened the gate, and stood holding it. I was 
passing out without looking at her, when she touched me with 
a taunting hand. 

«Why don't you cry?” 

“Because I don’t want to.” 

“ You do,” said she. ‘You have been crying till you are 
half blind, and you are near crying again now.” 

She laughed contemptuously, pushed me out, and locked the 
gate upon me. J went straight to Mr. Pumblechook’s, and 
was immensely relieved to find him not at home. So, leaving 
word with the shopman on what day I was wanted at Miss 
Havisham’s again, I set off on the four-mile walk to our forg>. 
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pondering, as I went alo1g, on all I had seen, and deeply 
revolving that I was a common labouring-boy; that my hands 
were coarse ; that my boots were thick ; that I had fallen into a 
despicable habit of calling knaves Jacks; that 1 was much more 
ignorant than I had considered myself last night, and generally 
tha. I was in a low-lived bad way. 


CHAPTER IX. 


erTIEN I reached home, my sister was very curious to 
41 know all about Miss Havisham’s, and asked a number 
241 of questions. And I soon found myself getting heavily 
bumped from behind in the nape of the neck and the 
small of the back, and having my face ignominiously shoved 
against the kitchen wall, because I did not answer those questions 
at sufficient length. 

If a dread of not being understood be hidden in the breasts 
of other young people to anything like the extent to which it 
used to be hidden in mine—which I consider probable, as i 
have no particular reason to suspect myself of having been a 
monstrosity—it is the key to many reservations. I felt con- 
vinced that if I described Miss Havisham’s as my eyes had 
seen it, I should not be understood. Not only that, but I felt 
cumvinced that Miss Havisham too would not be understood ; 
aid although she was perfectly incomprehensible to me, I en- 
tertained an impression that there would be something coarse 
and treacherous in my dragging her as she really was (to say 
nothing of Miss Estella) before the contemplation of Mrs. Joe. 
Consequently, I said as little as I could, and had my face 
shoved against the kitchen wall. 

The worst of it was that that bullying old Pumblechook, 
preyed upon by a devouring curiosity to be informed of all I 
had seen and heard, came gaping over in his chaise-cart at tea- 
time, to have the details divulged to him. And the mere sight 
of the torment, with his fishy eyes and mouth open, his sandy 
hair inguisitively on end, and his waistcoat heaving with windy 
arithmetic, made me vicious in my reticence. 

‘‘Well, boy,” Uncle Pumblechook began, as soon as he was 
seated in the chair of honour by the fire. ‘“ How did you get 
on up town?” 
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I auswered, “Pretty well, sir,” and my sister shook her fist 
at me. 

“Pretty well?” Mr. Pumblechook repeated. “Pretty well is 
n) answer. Tell us what you mean by pretty well, boy ?” 

Whitewash on the forehead hardens the brain into a state of 
obstinacy perhaps. _ Anyhow, with whitewash from the wall on 
my forehead, my obstinacy was adamantine I reflected for 
some time, and then answered as if I had discovered a new 
idea, “1 mean pretty well.” 

My sister with an exclamation of impatience was going to fly 
at me—I had no shadow of defence, for Joe was busy in the 
forge--when Mr. Pumblechook interposed with “No! Don’t 
lose your temper. Leave this Jad to me, ma’am ; leave this lad 
to me.” Mr. Pumblechook then turned me towards him, as if 
he were going to cut my hair, and said : 

“ First (to get our thoughts in order) : Forty-three pence ?” 

I calculated the consequences of replying ‘Four Hundred 
Pound,” and finding them against me, went as near the answer 
as I could—which was somewhere about eightpence off. Mr. 
Pumblechook then put me through my pence-table, from 
“twelve pence make one shilling,” up to “forty pence make 
three and fourpence,” and then triumphantly demanded, as if 
he had done for me, “Mow/ How much is forty-three 
pence?” Towhich I replied, after a long interval of reflection, 
“| don’t know.” And I was so aggravated that I almost doubt 
if I did know. 

Mr. Pumblechook worked his head like a screw to screw it 
out of me, and said, “Is forty-three pence seven and sixpence 
three fardens, for instance?” 

“Yes!” said I. And although my sister instantly boxed my 
ears, it was highly gratifying to me to see that the answer spoilt 
his joke, and brought him to a dead stop. 

“Boy! Whatlike is Miss Havisham?” Mr. Pumblechook 
began again when he had recovered ; folding his arms tight on 
his chest and applying the screw. 

“ Very tall and dark,” I told him. 

“Ts she, uncle?” asked my sister. 

-Mr. Pumbleckook winked assent , froin which I at once in 
ferred that he had never seen Miss Havisham, for she was 
nothing of the kind. 

‘©Good!” said Mr. Pumblechook, conceitedly. (“This is 
the way to have him! We are beginning to hold our o-vn, I 
think, Mum ?”?) 
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“T am sure, uncle,” returned Mrs. Joe, “I wish you had hity 
always: you know so well how to deal with hiin.” : 

“Now, boy! What was she a doing of, when you went in 
to-day ?” asked Mr. Pumblechook. . 

‘She was sitting,” 1 answered, “in a black.velvet coach.” 

Mr. Pumblechook and Mrs. Joe stared at one another- -ag 
they well might —and both repeated, “ In a black velvet coach P” 
_ “Yes,” said I. “And Miss Estella—that’s her niece, I think 
——handed her in cake and wine at the coach-window, on a gold 
plate. And we_ali had cake and wine on gold plates. And I 
got up behind the coach to eat mine, because she told me to.” 

“Was anybody else there ?” asked Mr. Pumblechook. 

“Tour dogs,” said £. 

“ Large or small ?” 

“Immense,” said I.“ And they fought for veal cutlets out 
of a silver basket.” 

Mr. Pumblechook ‘and Mrs. Joe stared at one another again, 
in utter amazement. I was perfectly frantic—a reckless wit- 
ness under the torture—and would have told them anything. 

_ “Where was this coach, in the name of gracious ?” asked my 
sister. 

“In Miss Havisham’s room.” They stared again. “But 
there weren’t any horses to it.” J added this saving clause, in 
the moinent of rejecting four richly caparisoned coursers which 
I had had wild thoughts of harnessing, 

“Can this be possible, uncle?” asked Mrs. Joe. ‘What 
can the boy mean?” 

“Tl tell you, Mum,” said Mr. Pumblechook,. « My opinion 
is, it’s a sedan-chair. She’s flighty, you know—very flighty— 
quite flighty enough to pass her days in a sedan-chair.” 

“Did you ever see her in it, uncle?” asked Mrs. Joe. 

““How could I?” he returned, forced to the admission, 
“when I never see her in my life? Never clapped eyes upon 
ner!” 

“Goodness, uncle! And yet you have spoken to her?” 

“Why, don’t you know,” said Mr. Pumblechook, testily, “that 
when I have been there, I have been took up to the outside of 
her Joor, and the door has stood ajar, and she has spoke to ine 
that way. Don’t say you don’t know that, Mum. Howsever, 
the boy went there to play. What did you play at, boy?” 

_ “We played with flags,” I said. (I beg to observe that I think 
of myself with amazement, when I recal the lies I told on thig 
occasion. ) ; 

‘‘ Flags!’ echoed my sister. 
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“Yes,” said I.“ Estella waved a blue flag, and I waved a 
red one, and Miss Havisham waved one sprinkled all over 
with littie gold stars, out at the coach-window. And then we 
all waved our swords and hurrahed.” 

« Swords!” repeated my sister. “‘ Where did you get swords 
from?” 

“« Out of a cupboard,” said I. . “ And TI saw pistols in it-- ard 
jani—and pills. Ard there was no daylight in the room, but it 
was all lighted up w.tk candles.” 

“That's true, Mum,” said Mr. Pumblechook, with a grave 
nod. ‘ That’s the state of the case, for that much I’ve seen 
myseif.” And then they both stared at me, and I, with an 
obtrusive show of artlessness on my countenance, stared at ~ 
them, and plaited the nght leg of my trousers with my right 
hand. 

If they had asked me any more questions I should un- 
doubtedly have betrayed myself, for I was even then on the 
point of mentioning that there was a balloon in the yard, and 
should have hazarded the statement btit for my invention being 
divided between that phenomenon and a bear in the brewery. 
They were so much occupied, however, in discussing the 
marvels I had already presented for their consideration, that I 
escaped. The subject still held them when Joe came in from 
his work to have a cup of tea. To whom my sister, more for 
the relief of her own mind than for the gratification of his, 
_ related my pretended experiences. 

Now, when I saw Joe open his blue eyes and roll them all 
round the kitchen in helpless amazement, I was overtaken by 
penitence ; but only as regarded him—not in the least as re- 
garded the other two. Towards Joe, and Joe orly, I con- 
sidered myself a young monster, while they sat debating what 
results would come to me from Miss Havisham’s acquaintance 
and favour. They had no doubt that Miss Havisham would 
“do something” for me ; their doubts related to the form that 
something would take. My sister stood out for “ property.” 
Mr. Pumblechook was in favour of a handsome premium for 
binding me apprentice to some genteel trade—say, the corn 
and cee 1 trade, for instance. Joe fell into the deepest disgrace 
witk both, for offering the bright suggestion that I might only 
be presented with one of the dogs who had fought for the veal- 
cutlets. “If a fool’s head can’t express better cpinions than 
that,” said ~ny sister, ‘and you have got any work to lo, you 
had better go and doit.” So he went. 

After Mr. Pumblechook had driven off, and when my sistet 
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was washing up, I stole into the forge to Joe, and remained by 
* him until he had done for the night. Then I said, “Before the 
fire goes out, Joe, I should like to tell you something.” 

“Should you, Pip?” said Joe, drawing his shoeing-stool neaa 
the forge. ‘Then tell us. What is it, Pip?” 

“ Joe,” said I, taking hold ofvhis rolled-up shirt sleeve, aud 
twisting it between my finger and thumb, “you remember all 
that about Miss Havésham’s ?” 

“Remember?” said Joe, ‘I believe you! Wonderful!” 

“Tt’s a terrible thing, Joe; it ain’t true.” 

“What are you telling of, Pip?” cried Joe, falling back in 
the greatest amazement. ‘“ You don’t mean to say it’s—” _ 

se Ves vedo fits lies, }oe:” 

“But not all of it? Why sure you don’t mean to say, Pip, 
that there was no black weiwet co—ch?” © For, I stood shak- 
ing my head. “ But.at least there was dogs, Pip? Come, Pip,” 
said Joe, persuasively, “if there warn’t no weal-cutlets, at least 
there was dogs ?” 

No; Joe.” 

“A dog?” said Joe. “A puppy? Come?” ; 

“‘No, Joe, there was nothing at all of the kind.” 

As I fixed my eyés hopelessly on Joe, Joe contemplated me 
indismay. “Pip, old chap! This won’t do, old fellow! I 
say! Where do you expect to go to?” 

“Tt’s terrible, Joe; ain’t it?” 

“Terrible?” cried Joe. “Awful! What possessed you P?” 

‘I don’t know what possessed me, Joe,” I replied, letting his 
shirt sleeve go, and sitting down in the ashes at his feet, hang- 
ing my head; “but I wish you hadn't taught me to call 
Knaves at cards, Jacks ; and I wish my boots weren't so thick nor 
my hands so coarse.” 

And then I told Joe that I felt very miserable, and that 1 
hadn't been able to explain myself to Mrs. Joe and Pumble- 
chook, who were so rude to me, and that there had been a 
beautiful young lady at Miss Havisham’s who was dreadfully 
proud, and that she had said I was common, and that [ 
knew I was common, and that I wished I was not common, 
and that the lies had come of it somehow, though I didn’t 
know how 

This was a case of metaphysics, at least as difficult for Joe 
to deal with, as for me. But Joe took the case altogether out 
of the 1egion of metaphysics, and by that means vanquished it, 

“There’s one thing you may be sure of, Pip,” said Joe, after 
some rumination, “namely, that lies is lies. Howsever they 
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come, they didn’t ought to come, and they come from the father” 
of lies, and work. round to the same. Don’t you tell no inor* 
of’em, Pip. Zha¢ain’t the way to get out of being common, 
old chap. And as to being common, I don’t make it out at ah 
clear. You are oncommon in some things. You're oncom- 
mon small. Likewise you’re a oncommon scholar. 

“¢No, I am ignorant and backward, Joe.” 

“Why, see what a letter you wrote last night. Wrote in print 
even! I’ve seen letters—Ah! and from gentlefolks !—that I'l! 
swear weren't wrote in print,” said Joe. 

“TJ have learnt next to nothing, Joe. You think much of me. 
it’s only that.” 

“Well, Pip,” said Joe, “be it so or be it son’t, you must be 
a common scholar afore you can be a oncommon one, I should 
hope! The king upon his throne, with his crown upon his ed, 
can’t sit and write his acts of Parliament in print, without having 
begun, when he were a unpromoted Prince, with the alphabet 
—Ah!” added Joe, with a shake of the head that was full of 
meaning, ‘and begun at A too, and worked his way to Z. 2ARG 
Z know what that is to do, though I can’t say I’ve exactly done 
it.” 

There was some hope in this piece of wisdom, and it rather 
encouraged me. ‘ 

‘© Whether common ones as to callings and earnings,” pur- 
sued Joe, reflectively, “ mightn’t be the better of continuing for 
to keep company with common ones, instead of going out to 
play with oncommon ones—which reminds me to hope that 
there were a flag, perhaps?” 

te No, 7106.” 

“(I'm sorry there weren’t a flag, Pip.) Whether that might 
be or mightn’t be, 1s a thing as can’t be looked into now, with- 
out putting your sister on the Rampage ; and that’s a thing not 
to be thought of, as being done intentional. Lookee here, Pip, 
at what is said to you by a true friend. Which this to you the 
true friend say. If you can’t get to be oncommon through 
going straight, you'll never get to do it through going crooked. 
So don’t tell no more on ’em, Pip, and live well and die happy.” 

“ You are not angry with me, Joe?” 

“No, old chap. But bearing in mind that them were which 
I meantersay of a stunning and outdacious sort—alluding to 
them which bordered on weal-cutlets and dog-fighting—a sin- 
cere well-wisher would adwise, Pip, their being dropped inte 
your meditations, when you go up-stairs to bed. ‘That’s ali, ald 
chap, and don’t never do it ne more.” 
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« When I got 1p to my little room and said my prayers, I did 
not forget Joe’s recommendation, and yet my young mind‘was 
in that aisturbed and unthankful state, that I thought long after 
I laid me down, how common Estella would consider Joe, a 
mere blacksmith: how thick his boots, and how cearse hig 
mands. I thought how Joe and my sister were then sitting iu 
the kitchen, and how I had come up to bed from the kitchen, 
and how Miss Havisham and Estella never sat in a kitchen, but 
were far above the level of such common doings. I fell asleep 
recalling what I “used to do” when I was at Miss Havisham’s ; 
as though I had been there weeks or months, instead of Hours: 
and as though it were quite an old subject of remembrance, 
instead of one that had arisen only that day. 

That was a memorable day to me,,for it made great changes 
in me: But, it is the same with any life. Imagine one selected 
Gay struck out of it, and think how different its course would 
have been. Pause you who read this, and think for a moment 
of the long chain of iron or gold, of thorns or flowers, that 
would never have bound you, but for the formation of the first 
lik on one memorable day. 


CHAPTER X. 


“HE felicitous idea occurred to me a morning or two 
2 later when I woke, that the best step I could take 

he] towards making myself uncommon was to get out of 

Biddy everything she knew. In pursuance of this lum- 
inous conception I mentioned to Biddy when-I went to Mr. 
Wopsle’s great-aunt’s at night, that I had a particular reason for 
wishing to get on in life, and that I should feel very much 
obliged to her if she would impart all her learning to me. 
Bidily, who was the most. obliging of girls, immediately said she 
would, and indeed began to carry out her promise within five 
oinutes. 

The Educational scheme or Course established by Mr. 
Wopsle’s great-aunt may be resolved into the following synopsis. 
The pupils ate apples and put straws down one another’s backs, 
until Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt collected her energies, and made 
an indiscriminate totter at them with a birch-rod. After receiv: 
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ing the charge with every mark of derision, the pupils formed 
in line and buzzingly passed a ragged book from hand to hand. 
The book had an alphabet init, some figures and tables, and a 
little spelling—that is to say, it had had once. As soon as this 
volume began to circulate, Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt fell into a 
state of coma ; arising either from sleep or a rheumatic paroxysm. 
The pupils then entered among themselves upon a competitive 
examination on the subject of Boots, with the view of ascer- 
taining who could tread the hardest upon whose toes. This 
mental exercise lasted until Biddy made a rush at them and 
distributed three defaced Bibles (shaped as if they had been un- 
skilfully cut off the chump-end of something), more illegibly 
printed at the best than any curiosities of literature I have since 
met with, speckled all over with ironmould, and having various 
specimens of the insect world smashed between their leaves. 
This part of the Course was usually lightened by several singie 
combats between Biddy and refractory students. When the 
fights were over, Biddy gave out the number of a page, and 
then we all read aloud what we could—or what we couldn’t— 
in a frightful chorus ; Biddy leading with a high shrill monotonous 
voice, and none of us haying the least notion of, or reverence for, 
what we were reading about. When this horrible din had lasted 
a certain time, it mechanically awoke Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt,. 
who staggered at a boy fortuitously, and pulled his ears. This 
was understood to terminate the Course for the evening, and 
we emerged into the air with shrieks of intellectual victory. 
It is fair to remark that there was no prohibition against any 
pupil’s entertaining himself with a slate or even with the ink 
(when there was any), but that it was not easy to pursue that 
branch of study in the winter season, on account of the little 
general shop in which the classes were holden—and which was 
also Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt’s sitting-room and bed-chamber— 
being but faintly illuminated through the agency of one low- 
spirited dip-candie and no snuffers. 

It appeared to me that it would take time, to become un- 
common under these circumstances : nevertheless, I resolved 
to try it, and that very evening Biddy entered on our special 
agreement, by imparting some information from her little cata- 
logue of Prices, under the head of moist sugar, and lending 
me, to copy at home, a large old "nglish D which she had 
imitated fiom the heading of some mewspaper, and which I 
supposed, until she told me what it was, to be a design fora 
buckle. 

Of course there was a public-house in the village, and of 
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course Joe liked sometimes to smoke his pipe there. I had re 
ceived strict orders from my sister to call for him at the Three 
Jolly Bargemen, that evening, on my way from school, and bring 
him home at my peril. Tothe Three Jolly Bargemen, therefore, 
I directed my steps. 

There was a bar at the Jolly Bargemen, with some alarmingly 
long chalk scores in it on the wall at the side of the door, 
which seemed to me to be never paid off. They had been 
there ever since I could remember, and had grown mcre than 
I had. But there was a quantity of chalk about our country, 
and perhaps the people neglected no opporturity of turning if 
to account. 

It being Saturday night, I found the landlord looking rather 
grimly it these records, but as my business was with Joe and 
not witn him, I merely wished him good evening, and passed 
into the common room at the end of the passage, where there 
was a bright large kitchen fire, and where Joe was smoking his 
pipe in company with Mr. Wopsle and a stranger. Joe greeted 
me as usual with “ Halloa, Pip, old chap!” and the moment he 
said that, the stranger turned his head and looked at me. 

He was a secret-looking man whom I had never seen before. 
His head was all on one side, and one of his eyes was half shut 
up, as if he were taking aim at something with an invisible gun. 
He had a pipe in his mouth, and he took it out, and, after ~ 
slowly blowing all his smoke away and looking hard at me all 
the time, nodded. So, I nodded, and then he nodded again, and 
made room on the settle beside him that I might sit down there. 

But, as I was used to sit beside Joe whenever I entered that 
place of resort, I said ‘No, thank you, sir,” and fell into the 
space Joe made for me on the opposite settle. The strange 
man, after glancing at Joe, and seeing that his attention was 
otherwise engaged, nodded to me again when I had taken my 
seat, and then rubbed his leg—in a very odd way, as it struck 
me. 

“You was saying,” said the strange man, turning to Joe, 
“that you was a blacksmith.” 

“Yes. I said it, you know,” said Joe. 

*What'll you drink Mr. P You didn’t mention your 
name, by-the-bye.” 

Joe mentioned it now, and the strange man called him by it. 
“What'll you drink, Mr. Gargery? At my expense? To top 
up with?” cap 

“Well,” said Joe, “to tell you the truth, I ain’t much in the 
habit of drinking at anyborly’s expense but my own.” 
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“ Habit ? No,’ returned the stranger. “but once and away, 
aud ona Saturdey night too. Come! Put a name to it, Mr. 
Gargery.” 

“YT wouldn’t wish to be stiff company.” said Joe. “ Rum.” 

“Rum,” repeated the stranger. ‘ Aid will the other gentle 
man originate a sentiment?” 

“Rum,” said Mr. Wopsle. 

“Three Rums!” cried the stranger, calling to ‘he landlord 
“Glasses round !” s 

‘This other gentleman,” observed Joe, by way of introduc. 
ing Mr. Wopsle, “is a gentleman that you would like to hear 
give it out. Our clerk at church.” 

“Aha!” said the stranger, quickly, and cocking his eye at 
me. ‘The lonely church, right out on the marshes, with the 
graves round it!” 

“ That’s it,” said Joe. 

The stranger, with a comfortable kind of grunt over his pipe, 
put his legs up on the settle that he had to himself. He wore 
a flapping broad-brimmed traveller’s hat, and under it a hand- 
kerchief tied over his head in the manner of a cap: so that he 
showed no hair. As he looked at the fire, I thought I saw a 
cunning expression, followed by a halflaugh, come into his 
face. 

“Tam not acquainted with this country, gentlemen, but it 
seems a solitary country towards the river.” 

“‘ Most marshesis solitary,” said Joe. 

“No doubt, no doubt. Do you find any gipsies, now, o- 
tramps, or vagrants of any sort, out there P” 

“No,” said Joe; “‘none but a runaway convict now and then. 
And we don’t find ¢hem, easy. Eh, Mr. Wopsle ?” 

Mr. Wopsle, with a majestic remembrance of old discom- 
fiture, assented ; but not warmly. 

“Seems you have been out after such ?” asked the stranger. 

“ Once,” returned Joe. ‘* Not that we wanted to take them, 
you unde*stand; we went out as lookers on; me, and Mr. 
Wopsle, and Pip. Didn’t us, Pip?” 

eV es ee : : ; 

The stranger looked at me again—still cocking his eye, as il 
fe were expressly taking aim at me with his invisible gun—-and 
said ‘‘ He’s a likely young parcel of bones that. What is it 
you call him?” 2 

“ Pip,” said Joe. 

*-Christened Pip ?” 

“No, vot christened Pip.” 
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« Surname Pip?” ; ; 

“No,” said Joe; ‘it’s a kind of a family name what he gave 
nimself when a infant, and is called by.” 

“Son «cf yours ?” ; 

“Well,” said Joe, meditatively—not, of course, that it could 
be in anywise necessary to consider about it, but because it 
was the way at the Jolly Bargemen to seem to consider deeply 
abaut everything that was discussed over pipes; ‘‘ well—no. 
No, he ain’t.” 

““Nevvy?” said the strange man. 

“Well,” said Joe, with the same appearance of profound 
cogitation, “he is not—no, not to deceive you, he is 0¢—my 
nevvy.” 

“What the Blue Blazes is he?” asked the stranger. Which 
appeared to me to be an inquiry of unnecessary strength. 

Mr. Wopsle struck in upon that; as one who knew all 
about, relationships, having professional occasion to bear in 
mind what female relations a man might not marry; and ex- 
pounded the ties between me and Joe. Having his hand in, 
Mr. Wopsle finished off with a most terrifically snarling passage 
from Richard the Third, and seemed to think be had done 
quite enough to account for it when he added, ‘‘—as the poet 
says.” 

And here I may remark that when Mr. Wopsle referred to 
me, he considered it a necessary part of such reference to 
rumple my hair and poke it into my eyes. I cannot conceive 
why everybody of his standing who visited at our house siould 
always have put m2 through the same inflammatory process 
under similar circumstances. Yet I do not call to mind that I 
was ever in my earlier youth the subject of remark in our social 
family circle, but some large-handed person took some such 
ophthalmic steps to patronize me. 

All this while, the strange man looked at nobody but me, 
and looked at me as if he were determined to have a shot at 
me at last, and bring me down. But he said nothing after 
offering his Blue Blazes observation, until the glasses of rum- 
and-water were brought; and then he made his shot, and a 
most extraordinary shot it was. 

It was not a verbal remark, but a proceeding in dumb-show, 
and was pointedly addressed tome. He stirred his rum-and- 
water pointedly at me, and he tasted his ram-and- water pointedly 
at me. And he stirred it and he tasted it: not with a spoon 
that was brought tc him, but with @ file. 


Fe did this so that nobody but I saw the file; and when he 
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had done it he wiped the file and put it in a breast-pocket. [ 
knew it to be Joe’s file, and I knew that he knew my convict, 
the moment I saw the instrument. I sat gazing at him,.spell- 
bound. But he now reclined on his.settle, taking very little 
notice of me, and talking principally about turnips. 

There was a delicious sense of cleaning-up and making a 
quiet pause before going on in life afresh, in our village on 
Saturday nights, which stimulated Joe to dare to stay out half 
ax hour longer ‘on Saturdays than at other times. The half- 
hour and the rum-and-water running out together, Joe got up 
to go, and took me by the hand. 

“Stop half a moment, Mr. Gargery,” said the strange man. 
“T think I’ve got a bright new shilling somewhere in my pocket, 
and if I have, the boy shall have it.” 

He looked it out from a handful of small change, folded it-in 
some crumpled paper, and gave it to me. ‘Yours!’ said he. 
“Mind! Your own.”. 

I thanked him, staring at him far beyond the bounds of good 
manners, and holding tight to Joe. He gave Joe good-night, 
and he gave Mr. Wopsle good-night (who went out with us), and 
he gave me only a look with his aiming eye—no, not a look, for 
he shut it up, but wonders may be done with an eye by hiding it. 

On the way home, if I had been in a humour for talking, the 
talk must have been all on my side, for Mr. Wopsle parted from 
us at the door of the Jolly Bargemen, and Joe went all the way 
home with his mouth wide open, to rinse the rum out with as 
much air as possible. But I was in a manner stupefied by this 
turning up of my old misdeed and old acquaintance, and could 
think of nothing else. 

My sister was notin a very bad temper when we presented 
ourselves in the kitchen, and Joe was encouraged by that un- 
usual circumstance to tell her about the bright shilling. “A 
bad un, I’ll be bound,” said Mrs. Joe, triumphantly, ‘‘or he 
wouldn’t have given it to the boy! Let's look at it.” 

I took it out of the paper, and it proved to be a good one. 
“ But what’s this?” said Mrs. Joe, throwing down the shilling 
and catching up the paper. ‘Two One-Pound notes?” 

Nothing less than two fat sweltering one-pound notes that 
seemed to have been on terms of the warmest intimacy with all 
the cattle markets in the county. Joe caught up his hat again, 
ard ran with them to the Jolly Bargemen to restore them to 
thyir owner. _ While he was gone, I sat down on my usual stool 
and looked vacantly at my sister, feeling pretty sure that the 
man would not be there. 


& 
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Presently, Joe came back, saying that the man was gone, but 
that he, Joe, had left word at the Three Jolly Bargemen con. 
cerning the notes. Then my sister sealed them up in a piece 
of paper, and put them under some dried rose-leaves in an or- 
namental teapot on the top of a pressin the state parlour. ‘There 
they remained, a nightmare to me, many and many a night and 
day. 

1 had ‘sadly broken sleep when I got to bed, through ee 
of the strange man taking aim at me with his invisible gun, an 

of the guiltily coarse and common thing it was, to be on secret 
terms of conspiracy with convicts—a feature in my low career 
that I had previously forgotten. I was haunted by the file too. 
“A dread possessed me that when I least expected it, the file 
would reappear. I coaxed myself to sleep by thinking of Miss 
Havisham’s, next Wednesday; and in my. sleep I saw the file 
coming at me out of the door, without seeing who held it, and 
I screamed myself awake. 


CHAPTER XI. 


mT the appointed time I returned to Miss Havisham’s, 
4 and my hesitating ring at the gate brought out Estella. 
She locked it after admitting me, as she had done be- 
fore, and again preceded me into the dark passage 
where her candle stood. She took no notice of me until she 
had the candle in her hand, when she looked over her shoulder, 
superciliously saying, “ You are to come this way to-day,” and 
took me to quite another part of the house. : 

The passage was a long one, and seemed to pervade the 
whole square basement of the Manor House. We traversed 
but one side.of the square, however, and at the end of it she 
stopped, and put her candle down and opened a door. Here 
the daylight reappeared, and I found myself in a small paved 
courtyard, the opposite side of which was formed by a detached 
dwelling-house, that looked as if it had once belonged to the 
manager or head clerk of the extinct brewery. There was a 
(lock in the outer wall of this house. Like the clock in Miss 
\{avisham’s room, and like Miss Havisham’s watch, it had 
stopped at twenty minutes to nine. 

We went in at the door, which stood open, and into a 
gloo1iy room with a low ceiling, on the ground floor at the 
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back. There was some cornpany in the room, and Estella said 
to me as she joined it, “You are to go and stand there, boy, 
till you are wanted.” “There,” being the window, I crossed to 
it, and stood “there,” in a very uncomfortable state of mind, 
looking out. 

It opened to the ground, and looked into a most miserable 
corner of the neglected garden, upon a rank ruin of cabbage 
stalks, and one box-tree that had been clipped round long aga, 
like a pudding, and had a new growth at the top of it, out of 
shape and of a different colour, as if that part of the pudding 
had stuck to the saucepan and got burnt. This was my 
homely thought, as I contemplated the box-tree. There had 
been some light snow, overnight, and it lay nowhere else to my 
knowledge ; but, it had not quite melted from the cold shadow 
of this bit of garden, and the wind caught it up in little eddies 
and threw it at the window, as if it pelted me for coming there. 

I divined that my coming had stopped conversation in the 
room, and that its other occupants were looking at me. I 
could see nothing of the room except the shining of the fire in 
the wirdow-glass, but I stiffened in all my joints with the con. 
sciousness that I was under close inspection. 

There were three ladies in the room and one gentleman. 
Before I had been standing at the window five minutes, they 
somehow conveyed to me that they were all toadies and hum 
bugs, but that each of them pretended not to know that the 
others were toadies and humbugs: because the admission that 
he or she did know it, would have made him or her out to be # 
toady and humbug. 

They all had a listless and dreary air of waiting somebody's 

_pleasure, and the most talkative of the ladies had to speak 
quite rigidly to repress a yawn. ‘This lady, whose name was 
Camilla, very much reminded me of my sister, with the differ- 
ence that she was older, and (as I found when I caught sight of 
her) of a blunter cast of features. Indeed, when I knew her 
better I began to think it was a Mercy she had any features at 
all, so very blank and high was the dead wall of her face. 

« Poor dear soul!” said this lady, with an abruptness of man} 
ner quite my sister’s. ‘‘ Nobody’s enemy but his own!” 

“Tt would be much more commendable to be somebody 
else’s enemy,” said the gentleman ; “far more natural.” 

“ Cousin Raymond,” observed another lady, ‘“ we are to love 
our neighbour.” 

‘Sarah Pocket,” returned Cousin Raymond, “if a man is not 
his own neighbour, who is?” 
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Miss Pocket laughed, and Camilla laughed and said (check-ng 
a yawn), “* The idea!” But I thought they seemed to think it 
rather a good idea too. The other lady, who had not spoken 
yet, said gravely and emphatically, “Very true!” 

“Poor soul !” Camilla presently weut on (I knew they had all 
een looking at me in the mean time), “he is so very strange ! 
Would any one believe that when Tom’s wife died, he actuall y 
could not be induced to see the importance of the children’s 
having the deepest of trimmings to their mourning? ‘Good 
Lord!’ says he, ‘Camilla, what can it signify so long as the 
poor bereaved little things are in black?’ So like Matthew! 
The idea!” 

“‘Goed points in him, good points in him,” said Cousin Ray- 
mond ; ‘‘ Heaven forbid I should deny good points in him ; but 
he never had, and he never will have, any sense of the pro- 
prieties.” 

‘‘ You know I was obliged,” said Camilla, “I was obliged to 
be firm. I said, ‘It wILL Nor Do, for the credit of the family. 
[ told him that, without deep trimming, the family was disgraced. 
[ cried about it from breakfast till dinner. I injured my diges- 
tion. And at last he flung out in his violent way, and said, with 
a D, ‘Then do as you like.” Thank Goodness it will always 
be a consolation to me to know that I instantly went out in a 
pouring rain and bought the things.” 

“ fe paid for them, did he not?” asked Estella. 

“It’s not the question, my dear child, who paid for them,” 
returned Camilla, “ 7 bought them. And I shall often think of 
‘hat with peace, when I wake up in the night.” 

The ringing of a distant bell, combined with the echoing of 
some cry or call along the passage by which I had come, inter- 
rupted the conversation afd caused Estella to say to me, ‘‘ Now, 
boy!” On my turning round, they all looked at me with the 
utmost contempt, and, as I went out, I heard Sarah Pocket say, 
“Well I am sure! What next!” and Camilla add, with in. 
dignation, “ Was there ever such a fancy !- The i-de-a!” 

__ As we were going with our candle along the dark passage, 
Estella stopped all of a sudden, and facing round, said in hez 
taunting manner, with her face quite close to mine: 

“Well?” 

“ Well, miss ?” I answered, almost falling over her and check. 
ing myself. 

She stood looking at me, and, of course, I stood lookirg at her 

“ Amit pretty 2” , 

“Yes; I think you are very pretty.” 
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*¢ Am I insulting ?” 

“Not so much so as you were last time,” said I. 

“ Not so much so ?” 

66 No.” 

She fired when she asked the last question, ard she slapped 
my face with such force as she had, when I answered it. 

‘““Now?” said she. ‘You little coarse monster, what do 
you think of me nowP” 

“‘T shall not tell you.” 

‘‘ Because you are going to tell, up-stairs. Is that it?” 

“No,” said I, ‘ that’s not it.” 

“Why don’t you cry again, you little wretch ?” 

“Because I'll never cry for you again,” said I. Which was, 
. I suppose, as false a declaration as ever was made; for I was 

inwardly crying for her then, and I know what I know of the 
pain she cost me afterwards. 

We went on our way up-stairs after this episode; and as we 
were going up, we met a gentleman groping his way down. 

“Whom have we here?” asked the gentleman, stopping and 
looking at me. 

“A boy,” said Estella. 

He was a burly man of an exceedingly dark complexion 
with an exceedingly large head and a corresponding large hand 
He took my chin in hislarge hand and turned up my face to have 
a look at me by the light of the candle. He was prematurely 
bald on the top of his head, and had bushy black eyebrows that 
wouldn’t le down, but stood up bristling. His eyes were se‘ 
very deep in his head, and were disagreeably sharp and suspi 
cious. He had a large watch-chain, and strong black dot: 
where his beard and whiskers would have been if he had let 
them. He was nothing to me, and I could have had no fore- 
sight then, that he ever would be anything to me, but it hap. 
pened that I had this opportunity of observing him well. 

“ Boy of the neighbourhood? Hey?” said he. 

“Ves, sir,” said I. 

“ How do you come here ?” 

‘“ Miss Havisham sent for mie, sir,” I explained. 

“Well! Behave yourself. I have a pretty large experience 
of boys, and you’re a bad set of fellows. Now mind!” sa dhe, 
biting the side of his great forefinger as he frowned at me, “ you 
behave yourself!” 

With those words, he released me—which I was glad of, for 
his hand smelt of sceuted soap—and went his way do-vn-stairs. 
T wondered whether he could be a doctor ; but no, I theught ; 
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he couldn't be a doctor, or he would have a quieter and inore 
persuasive manner. ‘There was not much time to consider the 
subject, for we were soon in Miss Havisham’s room, ‘where she 
and everything else were just as I had left them. Estella left 
me standing near the door, and I stood there until Miss Havi- 
sham cast her eyes upon me from the dressing-table. 

“So!” she said, without being startled or surprised ; “the 
cays have worn away, have they ?” 

“Ves, maam. To day is—’ 

“There, there, there!” with the impatient movement of her 
fingers. ‘I don’t want to know. Are you ready to play?” 

I was obliged to answer in some confusion, ‘‘I don’t think I 
am, ma’am.’ 

“‘ Not at cards again P?” she demanded with a searching look. 

“Ves, ma’am ; I could do that, if I was wanted.” 

«Since this house strikes you old and grave, boy,” said Miss 
Alavisham, impaiently, ‘‘and you are unwilling to play, are you 
willing to work 2?” 

I could answer this inquiry with a better heart than I had 
been able to find for the other question, and I said I was quite 
willing. 

_“ Then go into that opposite room,” said she, pointing at the 
door behind me with her withered hand, ‘and wait there till I 
come.’ 

I crossed the staircase landing, and entered the room she in- 
dicated. From that room, too, the daylight was completely ex- 
cluded; and it had an airless smell that was oppressive. A fire 
had been lately kindled in the damp old-fashioned grate, and it 
was more disposed to go out than to burn up, and the reluctant 
smoke which hung in the room seemed colder than the clearer 
air—like our own marsh mist. Certain wintry branches of can- 
dles on the high chimneypiece faintly lighted the chamber: or, 
it would be more expressive to say, faintly troubled its darkness. 
It was spacious, and_I dare say had once been handsome, but 
every discernible thing in it was covered with dust and mould, 
and dropping to pieces. The most prominent object was a 
long table with a tablecloth spread on it, as if a feast had been 
in preparation when the house and the clocks all stopped to- 
gether. An epergne or centre-piece of some kind was in the 
middle of this cloth ; it was so_ heavily overhung with cobwebs 
that-its form was quite undistinguishable ; and, as I looked 
along the yellow expanse out of which I remember its seeming 
to grow, like a black fungus, I saw speckled- legged spiders with 
blotck y bodies running home to it, and running ot from it, ag 
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if some circumstance of the greatest public importance had just 


transpired in the spider community. 


I heard the mice too, rattling behind the panels, as if the 
sainé occurrence were important to their interests. But, the 
blackbeetles took no notice of the agitation, and grcpved about 
the hearth in a ponderous elderly way, as if they were short- 
sighted and hard of hearing, and not on terms with one another. 

These crawling things had fascinated my attention and I was 
watching them from a distance, when Miss Havisham laid a 
hand upon my shoulder. In her other hand she had a crutch- 
headed stick on which she leaned, and she looked like the 
Witch of the place. 

“This,” said she, pointing to the long table with her stick, “is 
where I will be laid when I am dead. They shall come and 
‘ook at me here.” 

With some vague misgiving that she might get upon the table 
then and there and die at once, the complete realisation of the 
ghastly waxwork at the Fair, I shrank under her touch. 

‘What do you think that is?” she asked me, again pointing 
with her stick ; “that, where those cobwebs are P?” 

“‘T can’t guess what it is, ma’am.” 

“It’s a great cake. A bride-cake. Mine!” 

She looked all round the room in a glaring manner, and then 
said, leaning on me while her hand twitched my shoulder, 
“Come, come, come! Walk me, walk me!” 

I made out from this, that the work I had to do, was to walk 
Miss Havisham round and round the room. Accordingly, I 
started at once, and she leaned upon my shoulder, and we went 
away at a pace that might have been an imitation (founded on 
iny first impulse under that roof) of Mr. Pumblechook’s chaise- 
cart. . 

She was not physically strong, and after a little time said, 
“Slower!” Still, we went at an impatient fitful speed, and as 
we went, she twitched the hand upon my shoulder, and worked 
her mouth, and led me to believe that we were going fast be- 
cause her thoughts went fast. After a while she said, “ Call 
listel!1 !”?-so I went out on the landing and roared that name as 
I had done on the previous occasion. When her light appeared, 
I returned to Miss Havisham, and we started away again round 
aad round the room. 

lf only Estella had come to be a spectator of our proceedings, 
I should have felt sufficiently discontented ; but, as she brought 
with her the three ladies and the gentleman whora I had seen 
below, I didn’t know what to do. In my politeness, I would 
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have stopped ; but, Miss Havisham twitched my shoulder, and 
we posted on—with a shame-faced consciousness on my part 
that they would think it was all my doing. 

“Dear Miss Havisham,” said Miss Sarah Pocket. ‘ How 
well you look!” 

“{ do not,” returned Miss Havisham. “I am-yellow skin 
and Done.” 

~ Camilla brightened when Miss Pocket met with this rebuff; 
and she murmured, as she plaintively contemplated Miss Havi- 
sham, ‘‘ Poor dear suul! Certainly not to be expected to look 
well, poor thing. ‘The idea!” 

“And how are you?” said Miss Havisham to Camilla. As 
we were close to Camilla then, I would have stopped as a mat- 
ter of course, only Miss Havisham wouldn’t stop. We swefit 
on, and I felt that I was highly obnoxious to Camilla. 

““Thank you, Miss Havisham,” she returned, “I am as well 
as can be expected.” 

“ Why, what’s the matter with you?” asked Miss Havisham, 
with exceeding sharpness. 

“Nothing worth mentioning,” replied Camilla. ‘I don’t 
wish to make a display of my feelings, but I have habitually 
thought of you more in the night than I am quite equal to.” 

“Then don’t think of me,” retorted Miss Havisham. 

“Very easily said!” remarked Camilla, amiably repressing a 
_ sob, while a hitch came into her upper lip, and her tears over- 
flowed. ‘Raymond is a witness what ginger and sal volatile I 
am obliged to take in the night. Raymond is a witness what 
nervous jerkings I have in my legs. Chokings and nervous 
jerkings, however, are nothing new to me when I think with 
anxiety of those I love. If I could be less affectionate and 
sensitive, I should have a better digestion and an iron set of 
nerves. I am sure I wish it could be so. But as to not think- 
ing of you in the night—The idea!” Here, a burst of tears. 

The Raymond referred to, I understood to be the gen‘leman 
present, and him I understood to be Mr. Camilla, He came 
to the rescue at this point, and said in a’consolatory and com- 
plimentary voice, ‘Camilla, my dear, it is well known that 
your family feelings are gradually undermining you to the ex 
te1it of making pne of your legs shorter than the other.” 

“‘T am not aware,” observed the grave lady whose voice 1 
had heard but once, “ ‘hat to think of any person is to make a 
great claim upon that person, my dear.” 

Miss Sarah Pocket, whom I now saw to be a little dry brewn 
corrugated old woman, with a small face that might have been 
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made of walnut snells, and a large mouth like a eat’s without 
the whiskers, supported this position by saying, ‘‘ No, indeed, 
my dear. Hem!” 

‘+ Thinking is easy enough,” said the grave lady. 

‘What is easier, you know?” assented Miss Saral) Pocket. 

“Oh yes, yes!” cried Camilla, whose fermenting feelings ap- 
pear-d to rise from her legs to her bosom. ‘It’s all very true! 
{ts a weakness to be so affectionate, but I can’t help it. No 
q 7 rd yon Ae - ip 
dcubt my health would be much better if it was otherwise, still 
I wouldn’t change my disposition if | could. It’s the cause of 
tnuch suffering, but it’s a consolation to know I possess it, when 
I wake up in the night.” Here another burst of feeling. 

Miss Havisham and I had never stopped all this time, but 
kept going round and round the room: now, brushing against 
the skirts of the visitors: now, giving them the whole length of 
the dismal chamber. 

““There’s Matthew!” said Camilla. ‘‘ Never mixing with 
any natural ties, never coming here to see how Miss Havisham 
is! I have taken to the sofa with my staylace cut, and have 
lain there hours, insensible, with my head over the side, and 
my hair all down, and my feet I don’t know where—’ 

(‘‘ Much higher than your head, my love,” said Mr. Camilla.) 

“‘T have gone off into that state, hours and hours, on account 
of Matthew's strange and inexplicable conduct, and nobody has 
thanked me.’ 

“Really I must say I should think not!” interposed the 
grave lady. 

“You see, my dean added Miss Sarah Pocket (a blandly 
vicious personage), “ the question to put to yourself is, who dic 
you expect to thank you, my love P” 

“Without expecting any thanks, or anything of the sort,” re- 
sumed Camilla, “‘I have remained in that state, hours and 
hours, and Raymond is a witness of the extent to which I have 
choked, and what the total inefficacy of ginger has been, and I 
have been heard at the pianoforte-tuner’s across the street, 
where the poor mistaken children have even supposed it to be 
pigeons cooing at a distance—and now to be told—” Here 
Camilla put her hand to her throat, and began to be quite chem- 
ical as to the formation of new combinations there. 

When this same Matthew was mentioned, Miss Havisham 
stopped me and herself, and stood looking at the speaker. 
This change had a great influence in bringing Camilla’s chemis- 
try to a sudden end. 

“Matthew will come and see me at last,” said Miss Have 
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sham}, sternly, “when I am laid on that table. That will be his 
place—there,” striking the table with her stick, ‘“‘at my head} 
And yours will be there! And your husband’s there! And 
Sarat Pocket’s there! And Georgiana’s there! Now you all 
know where to take your stations when you come to feast upor 
ime. “And now go!” 

At the mention of each name, she had struck the table wit} 
her stick in a new place. She now said, ‘‘ Walk me, walk me !’ 
and we went on again. 

“{ suppose there’s nothing to be done,” exclaimed Camilla, 
“but comply and depart. It’s something to have seen the ob. 
ject of one’s love and duty, even for so short a time. I shall 
think of it with a melancholy satisfaction when I wake up in the 
night 1 wish Matthew could have that comfort, but he sets it 
at defiance. I am determined not to make a display of my 
feelings, but it’s very hard to be told one wants to feast on one’s 
relations—as if one was a Giant—and to be told to go. The 
bare idea!” 

Mr. Camilla interposing, as Mrs. Camilla laid her hand upon 
her heaving bosom, that lady assumed an unnatural fortitude of 
manner which I supposed to be expressive of an intention to 
drop and choke when out of view, and kissing her hand to Miss 
Llavisham, was escorted forth. Sarah Pocket and Georgiana 
contended who should remain last; but, Sarah was too knowing 
to be outdone, and ambled round Georgiana with that artful 
slisperiness, that the latter was obliged to take precedence. 
Satah Pocket then made her separate effect of departing with 
““Biess you, Miss Havisham dear!” and with a smile of forgiv- 
ing pity on her walnut-shell countenance for the weaknesses of 
the rest. 

Wnile Estella was away lighting them down, Miss Havisham 
still walked with her hand on my shoulder, but more and more 
slowly, At last she stopped before the fire, and said, after 
muttering and looking at it some seconds: 

“Tins is my birthday, Pip.” 

I was going to wish her many happy returns, when she lifted 
her stick. 

“T don’t suffer it to he spoken of. I don’t suffer those who 
were here just now, or any one to speak of it. They come here 
on the day, but they dare not refer to it.” 

Of cuurse 7 made no further effort to refer to 1t. 

“On his day of the year, long before you were born, this 
heap of decay,” stabbing with her crutched stick at the pile of 
cobwebs on the table but not touching it, “ was brought here. 
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It and I have worn away togetl.er. The mice have gnawed at 
it, and sharper teeth than teeth of mice have gnawed at me.” 

She held the head of her stick against her heart as she stood 
looking at the table ; she in her once white dress, all yellow and 
witheied; the once white cloth all yellow and witheied ; every: 
thing around, in a’state to crumble under a touch. 

«When the ruin is complete,” said she, with a ghastly look, 
“and when they lay me dead, in my bride’s dress on the bride’s 
table—which shall be done, and which will be the finished curse 
upon him—so much the better if it is done on this day!” 

She stood looking at the table as if she stood looking at her 
own figure lying there. I remained quiet. Estella returned, 
and she too remained quiet. It seemed to me that we con- 
tinued thus a long time. In the heavy air of the room, and the 
heavy darkness that brooded in its remoter corners, I even had 
an alarming fancy that Estella and I might possibly begin to 
decay. 

At length not coming out of her distraught state by degrees, 
but in an instant, Miss Havisham said, “‘ Let me see you two 
play cards; why have you not begun?” With that, we re- 
turned to her room, and sat down as before ; I was beggared, 
as before ; and again, as before, Miss Havisham watched us all 
the time, directed my attention to Estella’s beauty, and made 
me notice it the more by trying her jewels on Estella’s breast 
and hair. _ 

Estella, for her part, likewise treated me as before; except 
that she did not condéscend to speak. When we had played 
some half-dozen games, a day was appointed for my return, and 
I was taken down into the yard to be fed in the former dog-like 
manner. There, too, I was again left to wander about as I 
liked. 

It is not much to the purpose whether a gate in that garden 
wall which I had scrambled up to peep over on the last occa- 
cion was, on that last occasion, open or shut. Enough that I 
saw no gate then, and that I saw one now. As it stood open, 
and as I knew that Estella had let the visitors out—for, she had 
returned with the keys in her hand—I strolled into the garden, 
and strolled all over it. It was quite a wilderness, and there were 
old melon-frames and cucumber-frames in it, which seemed in 
their decline to have produced a spontaneous growth of weak 
attempts at pieces of old hats and boots, with now and then a 
weedy offshoot into the likeness of a battered saucepan, 

When I had exhausted the garden and a greenhouse witk 
nothing in it but a fallen-down grape-vine and same bottles. } 
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found myself in the dismal corner upon which I had looked out 
of window. Never questioning for a moment that the house 
was now empty, I looked in at another window, and found 
myself, to my great surprise, exchanging a broad stare with a 
pale young gentleman with red eyelids and light hair. 

This pale young gentleman quickly disappeared, and re- 
appeared beside me. He had been at his books when I had 
found myself staring at him, and I now saw that he was inky. 

_“ Halloa!” said he, “young fellow!” 

Halloa being a general observation which I had usually ob- 
served to be best answered by itself, 7 said ‘ Halloa!” politely 
omitting young fellow. P 

“Who let you in?” said he. 

“Miss Estella.” 

“Who gave you leave to prowl about?” 

“Miss Estella.” 

‘Come and fight,” said the pale young gentleman. 

What could I do but follow him? I have often asked myself 
the question since: but, what else could I do? His manner 
was so final and I was so astonished, that I followed where he 
led, as if I had been under a spell. 

“Stop a minute, though,” he said, wheeling round before we 
had gone many paces. “I ought to give you a reason for 
fighting, too. There itis!” In a most irritating manner he 
instantly slapped his hands against one another, daintily flung 
one of his legs up behind him, pulled my hair, slapped his 
hands again, dipped his head, and butted it into my stomach. 

The bulllike proceeding last mentioned, besides that it was 
unquestionably to be regarded in the light of a liberty, was par. 
ticularly disagreeable just after bread and meat. | therefore 
hit out at him and was going to hit out again, when he said, 
“Aha! Would you?” and began dancing backwards and 
forwards in a manner quite unparalleled within my limited ex- 
perience. . 

“Laws of the game!” said he. Here, he skipped from his 
left leg on to his right. . “ Regular rules !” Here, he skipped 
from his right leg on to his left. ‘Come to the ground, and go 
through the preliminaries!” Here, he dodged backwards and 
forwards, and did all sorts of things while I looked helplessly at 
him. 

I was secretly afraid of him when I saw him so dexterous ; 
but, I felt morally and physically convinced that his hght head 
of hair could have had no business in the pit of my stomach, 
and that I had a right to consider it irrelevant when so obtruded . 
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on my attention. Therefore, I followed him without a word, 
to a retired nook of the garden, formed by the junction of twa 
walls and screened by some rubbish. ‘On his asking me if I 
was satisfied with the ground, and on my replying Yes, h: 
begged my leave to absent himself for a moment, and quickly 
returned with a bottle of water and a sponge dipped i in vinegar. 
“ Available for both,” he said, placing these against the wall. 
And then fell to pulling off, not only his jacket and waistcoat, 
but his shirt too, in a manner at once light-hearted, business. 
like, and bloodthirsty. 

Although he did not look very nealthy- levine pimples on 
his face, and a breaking out at his mouth—these dreadful 
preparations quite appalled me. I judged him to be about my 
own age, but he was much taller, and he had a way of spinning 
himself about that was full of appearance. For the rest, he 
was a young gentleman in a grey suit (when not denuded for 
battle), with his elbows, knees, wrists, and heels, considerably 
in advance of the rest of him as to development. 

My heart failed me when I saw him squaring at me with 
every demonstration of mechanical nicety, and eyeing my 
anatomy as if he were minutely choosing his bone. I never 
have been so surprised in my life, as I was when I let out the. 
first blow, and saw him lying on his back, looking up at me 
with a bloody nose and his face exceedingly fore-shortened. 

But, he was on his feet directly, and after sponging himself 
with a great show of dexterity began squaring again. The 
second greatest surprise I have ever had in my life was seeing 
him on his back again, looking up at me out of a black eye. 

His spirit inspired me with great respect. He seemed ta 
have no strength, and he never once hit me hard, and he was 
always knocked down; but, he would be up again in a moment, 
sponging himself or drinking out of the water-bottle, with the 
greatest satisfaction in seconding himself according to form, and 
then came at me with an air and a show that made me believe 
he really was going to do for me at last. He got heavily 
bruised, for I’m sorry to record that the more I hit him, the 
harder T hit him; but he came up again and again and again, 
until at last he got a bad fall with the back of his h‘ad against 
the wall. “Even after that crisis in our affairs, he got up and 
turned round and round confusedly a few times, not knowing 
where I was; but finally went on his knees to his sponge and 
threw it up: at the same time panting out, “That means you 
nave won.” 

He secmed so brave and innocent, that although I kac nos 
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proposed the contest, I felt but a gloomy satisfaction in my 
victory. Indeed, I go so far as to hope that I regarded myself 
while dressing, as a species of savage young wolf, or other wild 
beast. However, I got dressed, darkly wiping my sanguinary 
face at intervals, and I said, “Can I help you?” and he said, 
“No thankee,” and I said “Good afternoon,” and fe said, 
*¢ Saine to you.” 

When I got into the court-yard, I found Estella waiting with 
the keys. But, she neither asked me where I had been, nor 
why I had kept her waiting ;- and there was a bright flush upon 
her face, as though something had happened to delight her. 
Instead of going straight to the gate, too, she stepped back into 
the passage, and beckoned me. 

“Come here! You may kiss me, if you like.” 

I kissed her cheek as she turned it tome. I think I would 
have gone through a great deal to kiss her cheek. But, I felt 
that the kiss was given to the coarse common boy as a piece of 
money might have been, and that it was, worth nothing. 

What with the birthday visitors, and what with the cards, 
and what with the fight, my. stay had lasted so long, that when 
I neared home the light on the spit of sand off the point on the 
marshes was gleaming against a black night-sky, and Joe’s fur- 
hace was flinging a path of fire across the road. 


CHAPTER XII. 


wi Y mind grew very uneasy on the subject of the pale 

4} young gentleman. The more I thought of the fight, 
and recalled the pale young gentleman on his back in 
various stages of puffy and incrimsoned countenance, 
the more certain it appeared that something would be done to 
me. I felt that the pale young gentleman’s blood was on my 
head, and that the Law would avenge it. Without having any 
definite idea of the penalties I had incurred, it was clear to me 
that village boys could not go stalking about the country, ravag- 
ing the houses of gentle-folks and pitching into the studious 
youth of England, without laying themselves open to severe 
punishment. For some days, I even kept close at home, and 
looked out at the kitchen door with the greatest caution and 
trepidation before going on an errand, Jest the officers of the 
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Ceunty Jail should pounce upon me. The pale yourg ger.tle- 
man’s nose had stained my trousers, and I tried to wash out 
that evidence of my guilt in the dead of night. I had cut 
my knuckles against the pale young gentleman’s teeth, an | I 
twisted my imagination into a thousand tangles, as I devised in- 
~redible ways of accounting for that damnatory circumstance 
xhen I should be haled before the Judges. 

When the day came round for my return to the scene of the 
deed of violence, my terrors reached their height. Whether 
myrmidons of Justice, specially sent down from London, would 
be lying in ambush behind the gate? Whether Miss Havisham, 
preferring to take personal vengeance for an outrage done to 
her house, might rise in those grave-clothes of hers, draw a pis- 
tol, and shoot me dead? Whether suborned boys—a numer- 
ous band of mercenaries—might be engaged to fall upon me in 
the brewery, aud cuff me until I was no more? It was high 
testimony to my confidence in the spirit of the pale young gen- 
tleman, that I never imagined Adm accessary to these retalia- 
tions ; they always came into my mind as the acts of injudicious 
relatives of his, gvaded on by the state of his visage and an in- 
dignant sympathy with the family features. 

However, go to Miss Havisham’s I must, and go I did. And 
hehold! nothing came of the late struggle. It was not alluded 
to in any way, and no pale young gentleman was to be discov- 
ered on the premises. I found the same gate open, and I ex. 
plored the garden, and even looked in at the windows of the 
detached house; but, my view was suddenly stopped by the 
closed shutters within, and all was lifeless. Only in the corner 
where the combat had taken place, could I detect any evidence 
of the young gentleman’s existence. There vere traces of his 
gore in that spot, and I covered them with garden-mould from 
the eye of man. 

On the broad landing between Miss Havisham’s own room 
and that other room in which the long table was laid out, I saw 
a garden-chair—a light chair on wheels, that you pushed from 
behind. It had been placed there since my last visit, and 1 
entered, that same day, on a regular occupation of pushing 
Miss Havisham in this chair (when she was tired of walking with 
her hand upon my shoulder) round her own room, and across 
the landing, and round the other room. Over and over and 
over again, we wold make these journeys, and sometimes they 
would last as long as three hours at a stretch. I insensibly fall 
into a general mention of these journeys as numerous, because 
it was at once settled that J should return every alternate day 
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at noon for these purposes, and because I am now going to sum 
up a period of at least eight or ten months. 

As we began to be more used to one another, Miss Havi- 
sham talked more to me, and asked me such questions as what 
had I learnt and what was I going to be? I told herI was go. 
ing to be apprenticed to Joe, I believed; and I enlarged upon 
my knowing nothing, and wanting to know everything, in the 
hope that she might offer some help towards that desirable end. 
But, she did not ; on the contrary, she seemed to prefer my be: 
ing ignorant. Neither did she ever give me any money— or any: 
thing but my daily dinner—nor even stipulate that I should be 
paid for my services. ; 

_Estella was always about, and always let me in and out, but 
never told me I might kiss her again. Sometimes, she would 
coldly-tolerate me; sometimes, she would condescend to me; 
sometimes, she would be quite familiar with me; sometimes, 
she would tell me energetically that she hated me. Miss 
Havisham would often ask me in a whisper, or when we were 
alone, ‘‘ Does she grow prettier and prettier, Pip?” And wher 
I said Yes (for indeed she did), would seem to enjoy it greedily. 
Also, when we played at cards Miss Havisham would look on, 
with a miserly relish of Estella’s moods, whatever they were. 
And sometimes, when her moods were so many and so contta- 
dictory of one another that I was puzzled what to say or do. 
Miss Havisham would embrace her with lavish fondness, mur. 
muring something in her ear that sounded ‘like “Break their 
hearts, my pride and hope, break their hearts and have na 
mercy !” 

There was a song Joe used to hum fragments of at the forge, 
of which the burden was Old Clem. This was not a very cere: 
monious way of rendering homage to a patron saint; but I 
believe Old Clem stood in that relation towards smiths. It was 
a song that imitated the measure of beating upon iron, and was 
umere lyrical excuse for the introduction of Old Clem’s re- 
spected name. Thus, you were to hammer boys round—Old 
Clem! With a thump anda sound—Old Clem! Beat it ou & 
beat it cut—Old Clem! With a clink for the stout—Old Clem! 
Blow the fire, blow the fire—Old Clem! Roaring dryer, soar- 
ing higher—Old Clem! One day soon after the appearance of 
the chair, Miss Havisham suddenly saying to me, with the jm. 
patient movement of her fingers, ‘‘ There, there, there ! Sing !” 
I was surprised into crooning this ditty as I pushed her over the 
floor. It happened so to catch her fancy, that she took it up in 
a low brooding voice 1s if she were singing in her sleep. After 
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that, it became customary with us to have it as we moved about, 
and Estella would often join in; though the whole strain was sa 
subdued, even when there were three of us, that it made léss 
noise in the grim old house than the lightest breath of wind. 

What could I become with these surroundings? How could 
my character fail to be influenced by them? Is it to be won- 
dered at if my thoughts were dazed, as my eyes were, when I 
came out into the natural light from the misty yellow rooms? 

Perhaps, I might have told Joe about the pale young gentle: 
man, if I had not previously been betrayed into those enormous 
inventions to which I had confessed. Under the circumstances, 
I felt that Joe could hardly fail to discern in the pale young 
gentleman, an appropriate passenger to be put into the black 
velvet coach; therefore, I said nothing of him. Besides: that 
shrinking from having Miss Havisham and Estella discussed, 
which had come upon me in the beginning, grew much more 
potent as time went on. I reposed complete confidence in no 
one but Biddy; but, I told poor Biddy everything. Why it 
came natural for me to do so, and why Biddy had a deep con- 
cern in everything I told her, I did not know then, though I 
think I know now. 

Meanwhile, councils went on in the kitchen at home, fraaght 
with almost insupportable aggravation to my exasperated spirit. 
That ass, Pumblechook, used often to come over of a niglit for 
the purpose of discussing my prospects with my sister; and I 
really do believe (to this hour with less penitence than I vught 
to feel), that if these hands could have taken a linchpin out of 
his chaise-cart, they would have done it. The miserable man 
was a man of that confined stolidity of mind, that he couid not 
discuss my prospects without having me before him—as it were, 
to operate upon—and he would drag me up from my stool 
(usually by the collar) where I was quiet in a corner, and, put- 
ting me before the fire as if I were going to be cooked, would 
begin by saying, ‘‘ Now, Mum, here is this boy! Here is wis 
boy which you brought up by hand. Hold up your head, buy, 
and be for ever grateful unto them which so did do. Now, 
Muin, with respections to this boy!” And then he wuuld 
rurmple my hair the wrong way—which from my earliest reniem- 
brance, as already hinted, I have in my soul denied the nght of 
any fellow-creature to do—and would hold me before him by 
the sleeve: a spectacle of imbecility only to be equalled by 
himself. 

Then, he and my sister would pair off in such nonsensica\ 
speculations about Miss Vavisham, and about what she would 
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do with me and for me, that I used to want—quite painfully— 
to burst into spiteful tears, fly at Pumblechook, and pummel 
him all over. In these dialogues, my sister spoke to me as if 
she were morally wrenching one of my teeth out at every 
reference; while Pumblechook himself, self-constituted my 
patron, would sit supervising me with a depreciatory eye, like 
the architect of my fortunes who thought himself engaged in a 
very unremunerative job. 

In these discussions, Joe bore no part. But he was often 
talked at, while they were in progress, by reason of Mrs. Joe’s 
perceiving that he was not favourable to my being taken from 
the forge. I was fully old enough now, to be apprenticed to 
Joe; and when Joe sat with the poker on his knees thought- 
fully raking out the ashes between the lower bars, my sister 
would so distinctly construe that innocent action into opposition 
on his, part, that she would dive at him, take the poker out of 
his hands, shake him, and put it away. There was a most 
irritating end to every one of these debates. All in a moment, 
with nothing to lead up to it, my sister would stop herself in a 
yawn, and catching ‘sight of me as it were incidentally, would 
swoop upon me with, “‘Come! there’s enough of you/ You 
get along to bed; you've given trouble enough for one night, I 
hope!” As if I had besought them as a favour to bother my 
life out. 

We went on in this way for a long time, and it seemed likely 
that we should continue to go on in this way for a. long time, 
when, one day, Miss Havisham stopped short as she and I 
were walking, she leaning on my shoulder; and said with 
some displeasure : 

“You are growing tall, Pip!” 

I thought it best to hint, through the medium of a meditative 
look, that this might be occasioned by circumstances over which 
1 had no control. 

She said no more at the time ; but, she presently Sonia and 
ooked at me again; and presently again ; and after that, looked 
frowning and moody. On the next day of my attendance, 
ven our usual exercise was over, and I had landed her at net 
dressing-table, she stayed me with a movement of her inpa- 
iient fingers : 

“Vell me the name again of that blacksmith of yours.” 

* Joe Gargery, ma’am.” 

“‘ Meaning the master you were to be apprenticed to ?’ 

“Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

“You had better be apprenticed at once. Would Gargery 
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come here with you, and bring your indentires, do you 
think ?” 

I signified that I had no doubt he would take it as an 
honour to be asked. ; 

“ Then let him come.” 

« At any particular time, Miss Havisham?” 

“’There, there! I know nothing about times. Let hia 
come soon, and come alone with you.” 

When I got home at night, and delivered this message for 
Joe, my sister “went on the Rampage,” in a more alarming 
degree than at any previous period. She asked me and Joe 
whether we supposed she was door-mats under our feet, and 
how we dared to use her so, and what company we graciously 
thought she was fit for? When she had exhausted a torrent 
of such inquiries, she threw a candlestick at Joe, burst into aloud 
sobbing, got out the dustpan—which was always a very bad sign 
—put on her coarse apron, and began cleaning up to a terrible 
extent. Not satisfied with a dry cleaning, she took to a pail 
and scrubbing-brush, and cleaned us out of house and home, 
so that we stood shivering in the back yard. It was ten o’clock 
at night before we ventured to creep in again, and then she 
asked Joe why he hadn’t married a Negress Slave at once? 
- Joe offered no answer, poor fellow, but stood feeling his whisker 
and looking dejectedly at me, as if he thought it really might 
have been a better speculation. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


=T=saT was a trial to my feelings, on the next day but one, 
to see Joe arraying himself in his Sunday clothes 
to accompany me to Miss Havisham’s. However, 
as he thought his court-suit necessary to the occasion, 
it was not for me to tell him that he looked far better in his 
working dress; the rather, because I knew he made himself 
so dreadfully uncomfortable, entirely on my account, and that it 
was for me he pulled up his shirt-collar so very high behind, 
that it made the hair on the crown of his head stand up like a 

tuft of feathers. ° 
At breakfast-time my sister declared her intention of going 
to town with us, and being left at Uncle Pumblechook’s, 
oN 
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and called for “when we were done with our fine ladies”— 
a way of putting the case, from which Joe appeared inclined 
to augur the worst. The forge was shut up for the day, and 
Joe inscribed with chalk upon the door (as it was his custoin to 
do on the very rare occasions when he was not at work) the 
monosyllable HOUT, accompanied by the sketch of an arrow 
supposed to be flying in the direction he had taken. 

We walked to town, my sister leading the way in a very large 
beaver bonnet, and carrying a basket like the Great Seal ot 
England in plaited straw, a pair of pattens, a spare shawl, 
and an umbrella, though it was a fine bright day. I am not 
quite clear whether these articles were carried penitentially or 
ostentatiously ; but, I rather think they were displayed ay 
articles of property—much as Cleopatra or any other sovereigi 
lady on the Rampage might exhibit her wealth in a pageant or 
procession. 

When we came to Pumblechook’s, my sister bounced in and 
left us. As it was almost noon, Joe and I held straight on to 
Miss Havisham’s house. Estella opened the gate as usual, and, 

_ the moment she appeared, Joe took his hat off and stood weigh- 
ing it by the brim in both his hands: as if he had some urgent 
reason in his mind for being particular to half a quarter of an 
ounce, ; 

Estella took no notice of either of us, but led us the way thai 
I knew so well. I followed next to her, and Joe came last. 
When I looked back at Joe in the long passage, he was still 
weighing his hat with the greatest care, and was coming after us 
in long strides on the tips of his toes. 

Estella told me we were both to go in, so I took Joe by the 
coat-cuff and conducted him into Miss Havisham’s presence. 
She was seated at her dressing-table, and looked round at us 
inmediately. 

“Oh!” said she to Joe. “You are the husband of the sister 
of this boy ?” i 

I could hardly have imagined dear old Joe looking so unlike 
himself or so like some extraordinary bird ; standing, as he did, 
speechless, with his tuft of feathers ruffled, and his mouth open 
as if he wanted a worm. 

“You are the husband,” repeated Miss Havisham, “of the 
sister of this boy?” d 

It was very aggravating; but, throughout the interview, Joe 
persisted in addressing Me instead of Miss Havisham. 

“Which I meantersay, Pip,” Joe now observed in a manner 
that was at once expressive of forcible argumentation, strict con, 
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fidence, and great politeness, “as J hup and married your sister, 
and I were at the time what you might call (if you was anyways 
inclined) a single man.’ 

“ Well!” said Miss Havidbam, “And you have reared the 
boy, with the intention of taking him for your apprentice; is 
that so, Mr. Gargery ?” 

“You know, Pip,” replied Joe, “‘as' you and me were ever 
friends, and it were looked for’ard to betwixt us, as being 
calc’lated to lead to larks. Not but what, Pip, if you had ever 
made objections to the business—such as its being open to 
black and sut, or such-like—not but what they would have 
been attended to, don’t you see?” 

“Flas the boy,” said Miss Havisham, “ ever made any objec- 
tion? Does he like the trade?” 

‘Which it is well beknown to yourself, Pip,” returned Joe, 
strengthening his former mixture of argumentation, confidence, 
and politeness, “that it were the wish of your own hart.” (I 
saw the idea suddenly break upon him that he would adapt his 
epitaph to the occasion, before he went on to say) “ And there 
weren’t no objection on your part, and Pip it were the great 
wish of your hart!” 

It was quite in vain for me to endeavour to make him sensible 
that he ought to speak to Miss Hayisham. The more I made 
faces and gestures to him to do it, the more confidential, argu- 
mentative, and polite, he persisted in being to Me. 

“Have you brought his indentures with your” asked Miss 
Havisham. 

“ Well, Pip, you know,” replied Joe, as if that were a little 
unreasonable, “ you yourself see me put’em in my’at, and there- 
fore you know as they are here.” With which he took them 
out, and gave them, not to Miss Havisham, but to me. JI am 
afraid I was ashamed of the dear good fellow—I know I was 
ashamed of him—when I saw that Estella stood at the back of 
Miss Havisham’s chair, and that her eyes laughed mischievously. 
I took the indentures out of his hand and gave them to Miss 
Havisham. 

“You expected,” said Miss Havisham, as she looked them 
over, “no premium with the boy?” 

“Joe!” Iremonstrated ; for he made no reply atall. ‘Why 
flon’t vou answer—”’ 

“Pip,” returned Joe, cutting me short as if he were hurt, 
“‘which I meantersay that Were not a question requiring a an- 
swer betwixt yourself and me, and which you know the answer 
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to be full well No. You know it to be No, Pip, and wherefore 
should I say it?” 

Miss Havisham glanced at him as if she understood what he 
really was, better than I had thought possible, seeing what he 
was there ; and took up a little bag from the table beside her., 

“Pip has earned a premium here,” she said, ‘‘ and here it is. 
There are five-and-twenty guineas in this bag. Give it to your 
master, Pip?” 

As if he were absolutely out of his mind with the wonder 
awakened in him by her strange figure and the strange raom, 
Joe, even at this pass, persisted in addressing me. : 

“This is wery liberal on your part, Pip,” said Joe, ‘and it is 
as such received and grateful welcome, though never looked 
for, far nor near nor nowhere’s. And now, old chap,” said Joe, 
conveying to me a sensation, first of burning and then of freez- 
ing, for I felt as if that familiar expression were applied to Miss 
Havisham ; “and now, old chap, may we do our duty! May 
you and me do our duty, both on us by one and another, and 
by them which your liberal present—have—conweyed—to be 
—for the satisfaction of mind—of—them as never—’” here Joe 
showed that he felt he had fallen into frightful difficulties, until 
he triumphantly rescued himself with the words, “‘and from 
myself far be it!” ‘These words had such a round and con. 
vincing sound for him that he said them twice. 

“Good-bye, Pip!” said Miss Havisham. ‘Let them ont. 
Estella.” ; 

“Am I to come again, Miss Havisham?” I asked. 

“No. Gargery is yourmaster now. Gargery! One word!’ 

Thus calling him back as I went out of the door, I heard he 
say to Joe, in a distinct emphatic voice, ‘The boy has been a 
good boy here, and that is his reward. Of course, as an honest 
man, you will expect no other and no more.” 

How Joe got out of the room, I have never been able to 
deterinine ; but, I know that when he did get out he was 
steadily proceeding up-stairs instead of coming down, and was 
deaf to all remonstrances until I went after him and laid hold 
of him. In another minute we were outside the gate, and it 
was locked, and Estella was gone. When we stocd in the day- 
light alone again, Joe backed up against a wall, and said to me, 
‘“‘Astonishing!’”? And there he remained so long, saying, 
“‘ Astonishing !” at intervals, so often, that I began to think 
his senses were never coming batk. At length he prolonged 
his remark into ‘Pip, I do assure you this is as-ron-ishing !” and 
so, by degrees, became conversational and able to walk away. 
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I have reason to think that Joe’s intellects were brightened 
by the encounter they had passed through, and that on our 
way to Pumblechook’s, he invented a subtle and deep design. 
My reason is to be found in what took place in Mr. Pumble- 
chook’s parlour: where, on our presenting ourselves, my sister 
gat in conference with that detested seedsman. 

“Well!” cried my sister, addressing us both at once. “ And 
what’s happened to you ?. I wonder you condescend to come 
back to such poor society as this, I am sure I do!” 

‘*Miss Havisham,” said Joe, with a fixed look at me like an 
effort of remembrance, ‘made it wery partick’ler.that we should 
give her—were it compliments or respects, Pip?” 

“Comphments,” I said. 

“Which that were my own belief,” answered Joe—‘“‘her com- 
pliments to Mrs. J. Gargery—” 

“Much good they'll do me!” observed my sister ; but rather 
gratified too. , 

“And wishing,” pursued Joe, with another fixed look at me, 
like another effort of remembrance, “that the state of. Miss 
Havisham’s elth were sitch as would have—allowed, were it, 
Pip?” 

‘Of her having the pleasure,” I added. 

“Of ladies’ company,” said Joe. And drew a long breath. 

“Well!” cried my sister, with a mollified glance at Mr. Pum- 
blechook. ‘She might have had the politeness to send that 
message at first, but it’s better late than never. And what did 
she give young Rantipole here?” 

«She giv’ him,” said Joe, “nothing.” 

Mrs. Joe was going to break out, but Joe went on. 

‘“‘What she giy,” said Joe, “she giv’ to his friends. ‘And by 
his friends,’ were her explanation, ‘I mean into the hands of his 
sister, Mrs. J. Gargery.’ Them were her words; ‘Mrs. J. Gar- 
gery.’ She mayn’t have know’d,”’ added Joe, with an appear- 
ance of reflection, ‘‘ whether it were Joe or Jorge.” 

My sister looked at Pumblechook: who smoothed the elbows 
of his wooden armchair, and nodded at her and at the fire, as if 
he had known all about it beforehand. 

“ And how much have you got?” asked my sister, laughing. 
Positively, laughing ! 

“‘What would present company say to ten pound?” de- 
manded Joe. 

“They'd say,” returned my sister curtly,,* pretty well. Not 
too much, but pretty well.” 

“Ts more than that, then,” said Joe. 
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That fearful Impostor, Pumblechook, immediately nodded, 
and said, as he rubbed the arms of his chair: ‘It’s more thar, 
that, Mum.” 

““Why you don’t mean to say—” began my sister. 

“Yes I.do, Mum,” said Pumblechook ; “but wait a bit. Ga 
on, Joseph. Goodin you! Goon!” 

“What would present company say,” proceeded Joe, “to 
twenty pound ?” 

“Handsome would be the word,” returned my sister. 

“Well, then,” said Joe, ‘‘it’s more than twenty pound.” 

That abject hypocrite, Pumblechook, nodded again, and said, 
with a patronizing laugh, “It’s more than that, Mum. Good 
again! Follow her up, Joseph!” 

“Then to make an end of it,” said Joe, delightedly handing 
the bag to my sister ; ‘it’s five-and-twenty pound.” 

“Tt’s five-and-twenty pound, Mum,” echoed that basest of 
swindlers, Pumblechook, rising to shake hands with her ; ‘and 
tt’s no more than your merits (as I said when my opinion was 
asked), and I wish you joy of the money!” — 

If the villain had stopped here, his case would have been 
sufficiently awful, but he blackened his guilt by proceeding to 
take me into custody, with a right of patronage that left all his 
former criminality far behind. 

“‘ Now you see, Joseph and wife,” said Pumblechook, as he 
took me by the arm above the elbow, “I am one of them that 
always go right through with what they've begun. This boy 
iwnust be bound out of hand. That's my way. Bound out of 
hand.” 

“Goodness knows, Uncle Pumblechook,” said my sister 
(grasping the money), “ we’re deeply beholden to you.” 

“Never mind me, Mum,” returned that diabolical cornchand- 
ler. “A pleasure’s a pleasure all the world over. But this boy, 
you know ; we must have him bound. I said I’d see to it—to 
tell you the truth.” 

The Justices were sitting in the Town Hall near at hand, 
and we at orce went over to have me bound apprentice to Joe in 
the Magister‘al presence. I say, we went over, but I was pushed 
over by Pumblechook, exactly as if Ihad that moment picked a 
pocket or fired a rick ; indeed, it was the general impression in 
Court that I had been taken red-handed; for, as Pumblechook 
shoved me before him through the crowd, I heard some people 
say, ‘‘ What's he done?” and others, “ He’s a young ’un, too, but 
looks bad, don’t he?” One person of mild and benevolent 
aspect even gave me a tract ornamented with a woodcut of a 
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malevolent young man fitted up with a perfect sausage-sliop of 
fetters, and entitled To BE READ IN MY CELL. 

The Hall was a queer place, I thought, with higher pews in it 
than a church—and with people hanging over the pews looking 
on—and with mighty Justices (one with a powdered head) lean- 
ing back in chairs, with folded arms, or taking snuff, or going to 
slecp, or writing, or reading the newspapers—and with some 
shining black portraits on the walls, which my unartistic eye re- 
garded as a composition of hardbake and sticking-plaister. 
Here, in a corner, my indentures were duly signed and attested, 
and I was “ bound ;” Mr. Pumblechook holding me all the while 
as if we had looked in on our way to the scaffold, to have those 
little preliminaries disposed of. 

When we had come out again, and had got rid of the boys 
who had been put into great spirits by the expectation of seeing 
me publicly tortured, and who were much disappointed to find 
that my friends were merely rallying round me, we went back 
to Pumblechook’s. And there my sister became so excited by 
the twenty-five guineas, that nothing would serve her but we 
must have a dinner out of that windfall, at the Blue Boar, and 
that Pumblechook must go over in his chaise-cart, and bring 
the Hubbles and Mr. Wopsle. 

It was agreed to be done; and a most melancholy day [ 
passed. For it inscrutably appeared to stand to reason, in the 
minds of the whole company, that I was an excrescence on the 
entertainment. And to make it worse, they all asked me from 
time to time—-in short, whenever they had nothing else to do— 
why I didn’t enjoy myself? And what could I possibly do then, 
but say that I was enjoying -myself—when I wasn’t ! 

However, they were grown up and had their own way, and 
made the most of it. That swindling Pumblechook, exalted 
into the beneficent contriver of the whole occasion, actually 
took the top of the table ; and, when he addressed them on the 
subject of my being bound, and had fiendishly congratulated 
them on my being liable to imprisonment if I played at cards, 
drank strong liquors, kept late hours or bad company, or in- 
dulged in other vagaries which the form of my indentures ap- 
peared to contemplate as next to inevitable, he placed me 
standing on a chair beside him to illustrate his remarks. 

My only other remembrances of the gueat festival are, That 
they wouldn’t let me go to sleep, but whenever they saw me 
dropping off, woke me up and. told me to enjoy myself. That, 
rather late in the evening Mr. Wopsle gave us’ Collins's ode, and 
threw his blood-stain’d sword in thunder down, with such effect, 
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that a waiter came in and said, ‘‘ The Commercials underne:.th 
sent up their compliments, and it wasn’t the Tumbler’s Arms.” 
That, they were all in excellent spirits on the road home, and 
sang O Lady Fair! Mr. Wopsle taking the bass, and asserting 
with a tremendously strong voice (in reply to the inquisitive 
tore who leads that piece of music in a most impertinent man- 
uer, by wanting to know all about everybody’s private affa rs) 
that Ae was the man with his white locks flowing, and that he 
was upon the whole the weakest pilgrim going. 

Finally, I remember that when I got into my little bedicom 
I was truly wretched, and had a strong conviction on me that 
I should never like Joe’s trade. I had liked it once, but once 
Was not now. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


avee T is a most miserable thing to feel ashamed of home 

qj wiit There may be black ingratitude in the thing, and the 
punishment may be retributive and well deserved ; but, 
that it is a miserable thing, I-can testify. 

Home had never been a very pleasant place to me, because 
of my sister’s temper. But, Joe had sanctified it, and I believed 
init. I had believed in the best parlour as a most elegant sa- 
loon ; I had believedin the front door as a mysterious portal of 
the ‘Temple of State whose solemn opening was attended with a 
sacrifice of roast fowls; I had believed in the kitchen as a chaste 
though not magnificent apartment; I had believed in the forge 
as the glowing road to manhood and independence. Within a 
single year all this was changed. Now, it was all coarse and 
common, and I would not have had Miss Havisham and Estella 
see it On any account. 

How much of my ungracious condition of mind may have 
been my own fault, how much Miss Havisham’s, how much iny 
sister’s, 1s now of no moment to me or to anyone. The change 
was made in me ; the thing was done. Well or ill done, excus- 
ably or inexcusably, it was done. 

Once, it had seemed to me that when I should at last roll Uys 
my shirt-sieeves and go into the forge, Joe’s ‘prentice, I should 
be distinguished and happy. Now the reality was in my hold, 


‘LT only felt that I was dusty with the dust of small-coal, and that 


I hac a weight upon my daily remembrance to which the anvil! _ 
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was a feather. Taere have been occasions in my later life (1 
suppose as in most lives) when I have felt for 2 time as if a 
thick curtain had fallen on all its interest and romance, to shut 
me out from anything save dull endurance any more. Never 
has that curtain dropped so heavy and blank, as when Iny way 
in life: lay stretched out straight before me through the newly 
:ntered road of apprenticeship to Joe. 

I remember that at a later period of my “time,” I used to 
stand about the churchyard on Sunday evenings, when night was 
falling, comparing my own perspective with the windy marsh 
view, and making out some likeness between them by thinking 
how flat and low both were, and how on both there came an 
unknown way and a dark mist and then thesea. I was quite as 
dejected on the first working-day of my apprenticeship as in 
that after-time; but I am glad to know that I never breathed 
a murmur to Joe while my indentures lasted. It is about the 
only thing I am glad to know of. myself in that connexion. 

_For, though it includes what I proceed to add, all the merit 
of what I proceed to add was Joe’s. It was not because I was 
faithful, but because Joe was faithful, that I never ran away and 
went for a soldier or a sailor. It was not because I had a 
strong sense of the virtue of industry, but because Joe hada 
stroug sense of the virtue of industry, that I worked with toler- 
able zeal against the grain. It is not possible to know how far 
the influence of any amiable honest-hearted duty-doing man 
flies out into the world; but it is very possible to know how it 
has touched one’s self in going by, and I know right well that. 
any good that intermixed itself with my apprenticeship came ot 
plain. contented Joe, and not of restless aspiring discontented 
mie, 

What I wanted, who can say? Howcan / say, when I never 
knew? What I dreaded was, that in some unlucky hour I, be- 
ing at my grimiest and commonest, should lift up my eyes and 
see Estella looking in at one of the wooded windows of the 
forge. Iwas haunted by the fear that she would, sooner or 
‘ater, find me out, with a black face and hands, doing the 

oarsest part of my work, and would exult over me and despise 
une. Often after dark, when I was pulling the bellows for Joe, 
and we were singing Old Clem, and when the thought how we 
used to sing it at Miss Havisham’s would seem to show me 
Estella’s face in the fire, with her pretty hair fluttering in the 
wind and her eyes scorning me,—often at such a time I would 
look towards those pannels of black night in the wall which the 
wooden windows then were, and would fancy that I saw het, 
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just drawing her face away, and would believe that she had come 
at last. 

After that, when we went in to supper, the place and the mea! 
would have a more homely look than ever, and I would feel 
snore ashamed of home than ever, in my own ungracious breast. 


CHAPTER XV. 


=a\S I was getting too big for Mr. Wopsle’s great-aurt’s 
f{| room, my education under that preposterous female 
i; terminated. Not, however, until Biddy had imparted 
to me everything she knew, from the little catalogue of 
prices, to a comic song she had once bought for a halfpenny. 
Although the only coherent part of the latter piece of literature 
were the opening lines, 


When I went to Lunnon town sirs, 
Too rul loo rul 
Too rul loo rul 

Wasn’t I done very brown sirs? 
Too rul loo rul 
Too rul loo rul 


—still, in my desire to be wiser, I got this composition by heart 
with the utmost gravity; nor do I recollect that I questioned 
its merit, except that I thought (as I still do) the amount of ‘Too 
rul somewhat in excess of the poetry. In my hunger for 
information, I made proposals to Mr. Wopsle to bestow some 
intellectual crumbs upon me: with which he kindly complied. 
As it turned out, however, tliat he only wanted me for a dra- 
matic lay-figure, to be contradicted and embraced and wept 
over and bullied and clutched and stabbed and knecked about 
in a variety of ways, I soon declined that course of instruction ; 
though not until Mr. Wopsle in his poetic fury had severely 
mauled me. 

Whatever I acquirea, I tried to impart to Joe. This state- 
ment sounds so well, that I cannot in my conscience let it pass 
unexplained. I wanted to make Joe less ignorant and com. 
mon, that he might be worthier of my society and lets open te 
Estella’s reproach. 

The old Battery out on the marshes was our place of study, 
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and a broken slate and a short piece of slate pencil were our 
educational implements: to which Joe always added a pipe o! 
tobacco. I never knew Joe to remember anything from one 
Sunday to another, or to acquire, under my tuition, any piece 
of information whatever. Yet he would smoke his pipe at the 
Battery, with a far more sagacious air than anyw here else-- 
even with a learned air—as if he considered himself to be ad 
vancing immensely. Dear fellow, I hope he did. 

It was pleasant and quiet, out there with the sails on the 
river passing beyond the earthwork, and sometimes, when the 
tide was low, looking as if they belonged to sunken ships that 
were still sailing on at the bottom of the water. Whenever | 
watched the vessels standing out to sea with their white sails 
spread, I somehow thought of Miss Havisham and Estella ; and 
whenever the light struck aslant, afar off, upon acloud or sail or 
green hill-side or water-line, it was just the same.—Miss Havi- 
sham and Estella and the strange house and the strange life 
appeared to have something to do with everything that was pict- 
uresque. 

One Sunday when Joe, greatly enjoying his pipe, had so 
plumed himself on being “ most awful dull,” that I had given 
him up for the day, I lay on the earthwork for some time with 
my chin on my hand, descrying traces of Miss Havisham and 
Estella all over the prospect, in the sky and in the water, until 
at last I resolved to mention a thought concerning them that 
had been much in my head. 

“Joe,” said 1; “don’t you think I ought to make Miss Hav. 
isham a visit ?” 

“ Well, Pip,” returned Joe, slowly considering. ‘What for?” 

“What for, Joe? What is any visit made for ?” 

«“ There is some wisits p’raps,” said Joe, ‘(as for ever remains 
open to the question, Pip. But in regard of wisiting Miss Hav- 
isham. She might think you wanted something—expected 
something of her.” 

“ Don’t you think I might say that I did not, Joe?” 

“You might, old chap,” said Joe. “And she might credit 
it. Similarly she mightn’t.” : 

Joe felt, as I did, that he had made a point there, and he 
pulled hard at his pipe to keep himself from weakening it by 
repetition. 

“You see, Pip,” Joe pursued, as soon as he was past that 
danger, “ Miss Havisham done the handsome thing by you. 
When Miss Havisham done. the handsome thing by you, shs 
called me back to say to me as that were all.” 
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“Yes, Joe. I heard her.” 

“ALL,” Joe repeated, very emphatically. 

“Yes, Joe. I tell you, I heard her.” 

“Which I meantersay, Pip, it might be that her meaning 
were—Make a end on it!—As you was !—Me to the North, 
and you to the South !—Keep in sunders !” 

I had thought of that too, and it was very far from comforting 
to me to find that he had thought of it ; for it seemed to render 
it more probable. 

“But, Joe.” 

“Ves, old chap.” 

“Here am I, getting on in the first year of my time, and, 
since the day of my being bound, I have never thanked Miss 
Havisham, or asked after her, or shown that I remember her,’ 

“That's true, Pip ; and unless you was to turn her out a set 
of shoes all four round—and which I meantersay as even a set 
of shoes all four round might not act acceptable as a present, 
in a total wacancy of hoofs—” 

“TI don’t mean that sort of remembrance, Joe ; I don’t mean 
a present.” ¥ 

But Joe had got the idea of a present in his head and must 
harp uponit. “Or even,” said he, “if you was helped to knock- 
ing her up a new chain for the front door—or say a gross or 
two of shark-headed screws for general use—or some light fancy 
article, such as a toasting-fork when she took her muffins—or a 
gridiron when she took a sprat or such like—” . 

‘“T don’t mean any present at all, Joe,” I interposed. 

“Well,” said Joe, still harping on it as though I had particu- 
larly pressed it, “if I was yourself, Pip, I wouldn’t. No, I would 
not. For what’s a door-chain when she’s got one always up ? 
And shark-headers is open to misrepresentations. And if it was 
a toasting-fork, you’d go into brass and do yourself no credit. 
And the oncommonest workman can’t show himself oncommon 
in a gridiron—for a gridiron Is a gridiron,” said Joe, steadfastly 
impressing it upon me, as if he were endeavouring to rouse me 
from a fixed delusion, “and you may haim at what you like, but 
a gridiron it will come out, either by your leave or again your 
leave, and you can’t help yourself—’ 

“My dear Joe,” I cried, in des eration, taking hold of his 
coat, “don’t go on in that way. I never thought of making 
Miss Havisham any y’resent.”’ 

“No, Pip,” Joe assented, as if he had been contending for 
that, all along; “and what I say to you is, you are right, Pip.” 

“Yes, Joe ; but what I wanted to say, was, that as we are 
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rather slack just now, if you would give mea Lalf-holiday to- 
morrow, I think I would go up-town and make a call on Miss 
Est—Havisham.” 

“ Which her name,” said Joe, gravely, “ain't Estavisham, Pip 
unless she have been rechris’ened.” 

“JT know, Joe, I know. It was a slip of mine. What de 
you think of it, Joe?” 

In brief, Joe thought that if I thought well of it, he thought 
well of it. But, he was particular in stipulating that if I were 
not received with cordiality, or if I were not encouraged to re- 
peat my visit as a visit which had no ulterior object but was 
simply one of gratitude for a favour received, then this expert- 
mental trip should have no successor. By these conditions | 
promised to abide. 

Now, Joe kept a journeyman at weekly wages whose name 
was Orlick. He pretended that his christian name was Dolge— 
a clear impussibility—but he was a fellow of that obstinate dis- 
position that I believe him to have been the prey of no delusion 
in this particular, but wilfully to have imposed that name upon 
the village as an affront to its understanding. He was a broad- 
shouldered loose-limbed swarthy fellow of great strength, never 
in a hurry, and always slouching. He never even seemed to 
come to his work on purpose, but would slouch in as if by 
mere accident ; and when he went to the Jolly Bargemen tc 
eat his dinner, or went away at night, he would slouch out, like 
Cain or the wandering Jew, as if he had no idea where he was 
going and no intention of ever coming back. He lodged at a 
sluice-keeper’s out on the marshes, and on working days would 
come slouching from his hermitage, with his hands in his pockets 
and his dinner loosely tied ina bundle round his neck and dang: 
ling on his back. On Sundays he mostly lay all day on sluice. 
gates, or stood against ricks and barns. He always slouched, 
Yocomotively, with his eyes on the ground ; and, when aceosivd 
or.otherwise required to raise them, he looked up in a half :-- 
sentful, half puzzled way, as though the only thought he ever 
had, was, that it was rather an odd and injurious fact that he 
should never be thinking. 

This morose journeyman had no liking for me. When I was 
very small and timid, he gave me to understand that the Devil 
lived in a black corner of the forge, and that he knew the fiend 
very well: also that it was necessary to make up the fire, once 
in seven years, with a live boy, and that I might consider myscll 
fucl. When I became Joe’s ’prentice, Orlick was perhaps con 
firmed in some suspicion that I should displace him ; howbeit 
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he liked me still less. Not that he ever said anything, or did | 
anything, openly importing hostility; I only noticed that he 
always beat his sparks in my direction, and that whenever I sang 
Old Clem, he came in out of time. 

Dolge Orlick was at work and present, next day, when I re. 
minded Joe of my half-holiday. He said nothing at the mo. 
ment, for he and Joe had just got a piece of hot ion between 
them, and I was at the bellows; but by-and-by he said, lear. 
ing on hishammer: 

‘‘Now, master! Sure you're not a going to favour only one 
of us. If Young Pip has a half-holiday, do as much for Old 
Orlick.” I suppose he was about five-and-twenty, but he usuall 
spoke of himself as an ancient person. 

“Why, what'll you do with a halfholiday, if you get ater 
said Joe. - 

“What'll Z do with it! What’ll Ze do with it? I'll do as 
much with it as 472m,” said Orlick. 

“As to Pip, he’s going up-town,” said Joe. 

“Well then, as to Old Orlick, Ae’s a going up-town,” retorted 
that worthy. “Two can go up-town. ‘Tain’t only one wot can 
go up-town.” 

“Don’t lose your temper,” said Joe. 

“Shall if Tlike,” growled Orlick. ‘“ Some and'their up-town- 
ing! Now, master! Come. No favouring in this shop. Be 
aman!” 

The master refusing to entertain the’subject until the journey 
man was in a better temper, Orlick plunged at the furnace, drew 
out a red-hot bar, made at me with it as if he were going torun 
it through my body, whisked it round my head, laid it on the 
anvil, hammered it out—as if it were I, I thought, and the 
sparks were my-spirting blood—and finaily said, when he had 
hammered himself hot and the iron cold, and he again leaned on 
his hammer : 

““ Now, master!” 

“Are you all right now?” demanded Joe. 

“Ahi [am all right,” said gruff Old Orlick. 

“Then, as in general you stick to your work as well as most 
mien,” said Joe, ‘let itbe a half-holiday for all.” - 

My sister had been standing silent in the yard, within hearing 
— she was a most unscrupulous spy and listener—and she in. 
stantly looked in at one of the windows. 

“Like you, you fool!” said she to Joe, “ giving holidays ta 
great idle hulkers like that. You are a rich man, upon my life 
to waste wages in that way. I wish J was his master !” 
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“You'd be everybody’s master, if you durst,” retorted Oilick. 
with an ill-favoured grin. 

(“« Let her alone,” said Joe.) 

_ Pd be a match for all noodles and all rogues,” returned my 
sister, beginning to work herself into a mighty rage. “And J 
could:’t be a match for the noodles, without being a match for 
your master, who’s the dunder-headed king of the nuodles. And 
I couldn’t be a match for the rogues, witheut being a match for 
you, who are the-blackest-looking and the worst rogue between 
this and France. Now!” 

“You're a foul shrew, Mother Gargery,” growled the journey- 
man. “If that makes a judge of rogues, vov. ought to be a 
good un.” 

(«Let her alone, will you?” said Joe.) 

“What did you say?” cried my sister, beginn'ng to scream. 
“What did you say? What did that fellow Orbe& say to me, 
Pip? What did he call me, with my husband standing by ? 
O! 0! O!” Each of these exclamations was a shriek ; and I 
must remark of my sister, what is equally true of all tue violent 
women I have ever seen, that passion was no excuse for her, 
because it is undeniable that instead of lapsing into pass‘sn, she 
consciously and deliberately took extraordinary pains to force 
herself into it, and became blindly furious by regular stages ; 
«what was the name that he gave me before the base man wha 
swore to defend me? O! Hold me! O!” 

“ Ah-h-h!” growled the journeyman, between his teeth, ‘1's 
hold you, if you was my wife. I’d hold you under the pump 
and choke it out of you.” 

(‘I tell you, let her alone,” said Joe.) 

“Oh! To hear him!” cried my sister, with a clap of he 
hands and a scream together—which was her next stage. “Tu 
hear the names he’s giving me! That Orlick! In my own 
house! Me, a married woman! With my husband standing 
by! O! 0!” Here my sister, after a fit of clappings and 
screamings, beat her hands upon her bosom and upon her knees, 
and threw her cap off, and pulled her hair down—which were 
the last stages on her road to frenzy. Being by this time a 
perfect Fury and a complete success, she made a dash at the 
door, which I had fortunately locked. 

What could the wretched Joe do now, after his disregarded 
parenthetical interruptions, but stand up to his journey:nan, 
aud ask him what he meant by interfering betwixt himself and 
Mrs. Joe ; and further whether he was man ehough to come on? 
Old Orlick felt that the situation admitted of nothing less thax : 
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coming on, and was on his defence straightway ; so, without se 
much as pulling off their singed and burnt aprons, they went at 
one another, like two giants. But, if any man in that neigh- 
bourhood could stand up long against Joe, I never saw the man, 
Orlick, as if he had been of no more account than the pale 
young gentleman, was very soon among the coal-dust, and in 
no hurry to come out of it. Then, Joe unlocked the door and 
picked up ny sister, who had dropped insensible at the window 
(but who haa seen the fight first I think), and who was carried 
into the house and laid down, and who was recommended to 
revive, and would do nothing but struggle and clench her hands 
in Joe’s hair. Then came that singular calm and silence which 
succeed all uproars ; and then with the vague sensation which 
I have always connected with such a lull—namely, that it was 
Sunday, and somebody was’ dead—I went up-stairs to dress 
myself. 

When I came down again, I found Joe and Orlick sweeping 
up, without any other traces of discomposure than a slit in one 
of Orlick’s nostrils, which was neither expressive nor ornamen- 

‘tal. <A pot of beer had appeared from the Jolly Bargemen, and 
they were sharing it by turns in a peaceable manner. The lull 
had a sedative and philosophical influence on Joe, who followed 
me out into the road to say, asa parting observation that might 
do me good, “ On the Rampage, Pip, and off the Rampage, Pip ; 
such is life!” 

With what absurd emotions (for, we think the feelings that 
are very serious in a man quite comical in a boy) I found my- 
self again going to Miss Havisham’s, matters little here. N or, 
how I passed and repassed the gate many times before I could 
make up my mind to ring. Nor, how I debated whether I 
should go away without ringing; nor, how I should undoubt- 
edly have gone, if my time had been my own, to come back. 

Miss Sarah Pocket came to the gate. No Estella. 

“How, then? You here again?” said Miss Pocket. 
‘What do you want?” 

When I said that I only came to see how Miss Havishatm 
was, Sarah evidently deliberated whether or no she should send 
me about my business. But, unwilling to hazard the responsi- 
bility, she let me in, and presently brought the sharp Inessage 
that I wa; to “come up.” 

Everything was unchanged, and Miss Havisham was alone. 
“Well?” said she, fixing her eyes upon me. “TI hope you 
want nothing? You'll get nothing.” 

“No indeed, Miss Havisham. [ only wanted you te know 
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chat I am doing very well in my apprenticeship, and am always 
much obliged to you.” 

“There, there!” with the old restless fingers. “Come now 
and then; come on your birthday.—Ay!” she cried suddenly, 
turning herself and her chair towards me, “ You are looking 
round for Estella? Hey?” 

I had been looking round—in fact, for Este’la—and I stam- 
mered that I hoped she was well. 

“ Abroad,” said Miss Havisham ; “ educating for a lady; fat 
out of reach y prettier than ever ; admired by all who see hex. 
1.0 you feel that you have lost her?” 

There was such a malignant enjoyment in her utterance of 
tie last words, and she broke into such a disagreeable laugh, 
that I was at a loss what to say. She spared me the trouble of 
considering, by dismissing me. When the gate was closed up- 
on me by Sarah of the walnut-shell countenance, I felt more 
than ever dissatisfied with my home and with my trade anc 
with everything ; and that was all I took by ¢#a¢ motion. 

As I was loitering along the High-street looking in disconso- 
lately at the shop windows, and thinking what I would buy if 1 
were a gentleman, who should come out of the bookshop but 
Mr. Wopsle. Mr. Wopsle had in his hand the affecting trag- 
edy of George Barnwell, in which he had that moment invested 
sixpence, with the view of heaping every word of it on the head 
of Pumblechook, with whom he was going to drink tea. No 
sooner did he see me, than he appeared to consider that a spe- 
cial Providence had put a’prentice in his way to be read at; 
and he laid hold of me, and insisted on my accompanying him 
to the Pumblechookian parlour. As I knew it would be mis- 
erable at home, and as the nights were dark and the way was 
dreary, and almost any companionship on the road was better 
than none, I made no great resistance ; consequently, we turned 
into Pumblechook’s just as the street and the shops were light- 
ing up. 

‘As I never assisted at any other representation of George 
Barnwell, I don’t know how long it may usually take; but I 
know very well that it took until half-past nine o'clock that 
night, and that when Mr. Wopsle got into Newgate, I thought 
he never would go to the scaffold, he became so much slower 
than at any former period of his disgracefui career. I thought 
it a little too much that he should complain of being cut short 
sn bis flower after all, as if he had not been, running to seed, 
‘eaf after leaf, ever since his course began. This, however, was 
a mere question of length and wearisomeness. What stung fe, 
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was the identification of the whole affair with my uncffending 
self. When Barnwell began to go wrong, I declare I felt posi- 
tively apologetic, Pumblechook’s indignant stare so taxed me 
with it. Wopsle, too, took pains to present: me in the worst 
light. At once ferocious and maudlin I was made to murder 
my uncle with no extenuating circumstances whatever; Mill- 
wood put me down in argument, on every occasion ; it became 
sheer monomania in my master’s daughter to care a button for 
me ; and all I can say for my gasping and procrastinating con- 
duct on the fatal morning, is, that it was worthy of the general 
feebleness of my character. Even after I was happily hanged 
and Wopsle had closed the book, Pumblechook sat staring at 
me, and shaking his head, and saying, “Take warning, boy, 
take warning !” as if it were a well-known fact that I contem- 
plated murdering a near relation, provided I could only induce 
one to have the weakness to become my benefactor. 

It was a very dark night when it was all over, and when I 
set out with Mr. Wopsle on the walk home. Beyond town, we 
found a heavy mist out, and it fell wet and thick. The turn- 
pike lamp was a blur, quite out of the lamp’s usual place ap- 
parently, and its rays looked solid substance on the fog. We-- 
were noticing this, and saying how that the mist rose with a 
change of wind from a certain quarter of our marshes, when we 
came upon a man, slouching under the lee of the turnpike 
house. - 

‘“Halloa!” we said, stopping. “ Orlick there ?” 

“Ah!” he answered, slouching out. “I was standing by, a 
minute, on the chance of company.” 

‘You are late,” I remarked. 

Orlick not unnaturally answered, “Well? And youre late.” 

‘“We have been,” said Mr. Wopsle, exalted with his late per- 
formance, “we have been indulging, Mr. Orlick, in an intel- 
lectual evening.” 

Old Orlick growled, as if he had nothing to say about that, 
and we all went on together. I asked him presently whether 
he had been spending his half-holiday up and down town? 

= Yes,” said he, “all of it: -I come-in behind yourself. 1 
iidn’t see you, but I must have been pretty close behind you, 
Ly-the-by, the guns is going again.” 

“At the Hulks?” said I. 

‘““Ay!  There’s some of the birds flown from the cages. The 
guns have been going since dark, 2 0ut. You'll hear one 
presently.” 

In effect, we had not walked many yards farther, when tk¢ 
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w=llremembered boom came towards us, deadened by the mis*, 
and heavily rolled away along the low grounds by the river, ai 
if it were pursuing and threatening the fugitives. 

“A good night for cutting off in,” said Orlick. “We'd De 
puzzled how to bring down a jail-bird on the wing, to-night. 

The subject was a suggestive one to me, and I thought about 
it in silence.. Mr. Wopsle, as the ill-requited uncle of the 
evening’s tragedy, fell to meditating aloud in his garden at 
Camberwell. Orlick, with his hands in his’ pockets, slouched 
heavily at my side. It was very dark, very wet, very muddy, 
and so we splashed along. Now and then, the sound of the 
signal cannon broke upon us again, and again rolled sulkily 
along the course of the river. I kept myself to myself and my 
thoughts. Mr. Wopsle died amiably at Camberwell, and ex- 
ceedingly game on Bosworth Field, and in the greatest agonies 
at Glastonbury. Orlick sometimes growled, ‘Beat it out, beat 
it out—old Clem! With a clink for the stout—old Clem !” 
I thought he had been drinking, but he was not drunk. 

Thus, we came to the village. The way by which we ap- 
proached it, took us past the Three Jolly Bargemen, which we 
were surprised to find—it being eleven o’clock—in a state of 
commotion, with the door wide open, and unwonted lights that 
had been hastily caught up and put down, scattered about. 
Mr. Wopsle dropped in to ask what was the matter (surmising 
that a convict had been taken), but. came running out in a 
great hurry. 

“There’s something wrong,” said he, without stopping, ‘up 
at your place, Pip. Run all!” 

“What is it?” I asked, keeping up with him. So did Orlick, 
at my side. 

‘“«[ can’t quite understand. The house seems to have been 
violently entered when Joe Gargery was out. Supposed by 
convicts. Somebody has been attacked and hurt.” 

We were running too fast to admit of more being said, and 
we made no stop until we got into our kitchen. It was full of 
deople ; the whole village was there, or in the yard; and there 
was a surgeon, and there was Joe, and there were a group of 
women, all on the floor in the midst of the kitchen. The un- 
employed bystanders drew back when they saw me, and so I 
pecaine aware of my sister—lying without sense or movemen! 
an the bare boards where she had been knocked down by a te. 
mendous blow on the back of the head, dealt by some unknown 
hand when her face was turned towards the fire—destined neve! 
to be on the Rampage again, while she was wife of Joe. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Reteg|1 TH my head full of George Barnwell, I was at first 

PWa!| disposed to believe that 7must have had some hand 
in the attack upon my sister, or at all events that as_ 
her near relation, popularly known to be under obhya- 
tions to her, I was'a more legitimate object of suspicion than 
any one else. But when, in the clearer light of next morning, ~ 
J began to reconsider the matter and to hear it discussed around 
me on all sides, I took another view of the case, which was 
more reasonable. 

Joe had been at the Three Jolly Bargemen, smoking his pipe, 
from a quarter after eight o’clock to a quarter before ten. 
While he was there, my sister had been seen standing at the kitchen 
door, and had exchanged Good Night with a farm-labourer 
going home. The man could not be more particular as to the - 
time at which he saw her (he got into dense confusion when he 
tried to be), than that it must have been before nine. When 
Joe went home at five minutes before ten, he found her struck 
down on the floor, and promptly called in assistance. The fire 
had not then burnt unusually low, nor was the snuff of the can- 
dle very long ; the candle, however, had been blown out. 

Nothing had been taken away from any part of the house. 
Neither, beyond the blowing out of the candle—which stood on 
a table between the door and my sister, and was behind her 
when she stood facing the fire and was struck—was there any 
disarrangement of the kitchen, excepting such as she herself had 
made, in falling and bleeding. But, there was one remarkable 
piece of evidence on the spot. She had been struck with some. 
thing blunt and heavy, on the head and spine ; after the blows 
were dealt, something heavy had been thrown down at her with 
considerable violence, as she lay on her face. And on the 
ground beside her, when Joe picked her up, was a convict’s leg. 
. iron which had been filed asunder. 

Now, Joe, examining this iron with a smith’s eye, declared it 
to have been filed asunder some time ago. The hue and cry 
going off to the Hulks, and people coming thence to examine 
the iron, Joe’s opinion was corroborated. T hey did not under. 
take to say when it had left the prison-ships to which it un 
doubtedly had once belonged ; but they claimed to know fo, 
certain that that particular manacle had not been worn by either 
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of two convicts who had escaped last night. Further, one ol 
those two was already retaken, and had not freed himself of his 
iron. : ig Sh 
Knowing what I knew, I set up an inference of my own 
here. I believed the iron to be my convict’s iron—the iron | 
had seen and heard him filing at, on the marshes—but my mind 
did not accuse nim of having put it to its latest use. For, I be- 
lieved one of two other persons to have become possessed of 


~ it, and to have turned it to this cruel account. Either Orlick, 


or the strange man who had shown me the file. 

Now, as to Orlick; he had gone to town exactly as he told 
us when we picked him up at the turnpike, he had been seen 
about town all the evening, he had been in divers companies in 
several public-houses, and he had come back with myself and 
Mr. Wopsle. There was nothing against him, save the quarrel; 
and my sister had quarrelled with him, and with everybody else 
about her, ten thousand times. As to the strange’man; if he 
had come back for his two bank-notes there could have been 


no dispute about them, because my sister was fully prepared to 


restore them. Besides, there had been no altercation ; the as- 
sailant had come in so silently and suddenly, that she had been 
felled before she could look round. 

It was horrible to think that I had provided the weapon, 
however undesignedly, but I could hardly think otherwise. I 
suffered unspeakable trouble while I considered and recon- 
sidered whether I should at last dissolve that spell of my child. 
hood and tell Joe all the story. For months afterwards, I every 
day settled the question finally in the negative, and reopened 
and reargued it next morning. The contention came, after all, 
to this ;—the secret was such an old one now, had so grown in- 
to me and become a part of myself, that I could not tear it 
away. In addition to the dread that, having led up to so much 
mischief, it would be now more likely than ever to alienate Joe 
from me if he believed it, I had the further restraining dread 
that he would not believe it, but would assert it with the fabu- 
lous dogs and veal-cutlets as a monstrous invention. However, 
I temporized with myself, of course—for, was I not wavering 
between right and wrong, when the thing is always done ?>—and 
resolved to make a full disclosure if I should see any such new 
occasion as a new chance of helping in the discovery of the 
assailant. ; 

The Constables, and the Bow-street men from London—for, 
ihis happened in the days of the extinct red waiscoated police 
—were about the house for a week or two, and did pretty 
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much what I have heard and reac of like suthorities doing ir 
other such cases. They took up sevisal obviously wrong 
people, and they ran their heads very hard against wrong ideas, 
aud persisted in trying to fit the circurustances to the ideas, 
instead of trying to extract ideas from the circumstances, 
Also, they stood about the door of the Jolly Bargemen, with 
knowing and reserved looks that filled the whole neighbourhood 
with admiration ; and they had a mysterious manner of taking 
their drink, that was almost as good as taking the culprit. 
But not quite, for they never did it, 

Long after these constitutional powers had dispersed, my 
sister lay very ill in bed. Her sight was disturbed, so that she 
saw objects multiplied, and grasped at visionary teacups ard 
wine-glasses instead of the realities ; her hearing was greatly 
impaired ; her memory also ; and her speech was unintelligible, 
When, at last, she came round so far as to be helped down- 
stairs, it was still necessary to keep my slate always by her, 
that she might indicate in writing what she could not indicate 
in speech. As she was (very bad handwriting apart) a more 
than indifferent speller, and as Joe was a more than indifferent 
reader, extraordinary complications arose between them, whici; 
I was always called in to solve. The administration of mutton 
instead of medicine, the substitution of Tea for Joe, and the 
baker for bacon, were among the mildest of my own mistakes. 

However, her temper was greatly improved, and she was 
patient. A tremulous uncertainty of the action of all her limbs 
soon became a part of her regular state, and afterwards, at 
intervals of two or three months, she would often put her 
hands to her head, and would then remain for about a week at 
atime in some gloomy aberration of mind, We were at a loss to 
find a suitable attendant for her, until a circumstance happened 
conveniently to relieve us, Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt conquered 
a .onfirmed habit of living into which she had fallen, and 
Biddy became a part of our establishment. 

It may have been about a month after my sister’s reappearance 
in the kitchen, when Biddy came to us with a small speckled 
box containing the whole of her worldly effects, and became 
a blessing to the household. Above all, she was a blessing 
to Joe, for the deaz old fellow was sadly cut up by the ecnstent 
contemplation of the wreck of his wife, and had been accus. 
tomed, while attending on her of an evening, to turn to me 
svery now and then and say, with his blue eyes moistened, 
“Such a fine figure of a woman as she once were, Pip!’ 
Biddy instantly taking the cleverest charge of her as_thoug} 
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she had studied her from infancy, Joe became able in some 
sort to appreciate the greater quiet of his life, and to get down 
to the Jolly Bargemen now and then for a change that did him 
good. It was characteristic of the police people that they 
had all raore or less suspected poor Joe (though he never 
knew it), and that they had to a man concurred in regarding 
him as one of the deepest spirits they had ever encountered. 

Biddy’s first triumph in her new office, was to solve a diffi 
culty that had completely vanquished me. I had tried hard at 
it, but had made nothing of it. Thus it was: 

Again and again and again, my sister had traced upon the 
slate, a character that looked like a curious T, and then with 
the utmost eagerness had called our attention to it as some 
thing she particularly wanted. I had in vain tried everything 
producible that began with a T, from tar to toast and tub. 
At length it had come into my head that the sign looked 
like a hammer, and on my lustily calling that word in my sister’s 
ear, she had begun to hammer on the table and had expressed 
a qualified assent. Thereupon, I had brought in all our 
hammers, one after another, but without avail: Then I be 
thought me of a crutch, the shape being much the same, and ] 
borrowed one in the village, and displayed it to my sister 
with considerable confidence. But she shook her head to that 
extent when she was shown it, that we were terrified lest in her 
weak and shattered state she should dislocate her neck. 

When my sister found that Biddy was very quick to under 
sta”.d her, this mysterious sign reappeared on the slate. Biddy 
looked thoughtfully at it, heard my explanation, looked thought- 
fally at my sister, looked thoughtfully at Joe (who was always 
represented on the slate by his initial letter), and ran into the: 
forge, followed by Joe and me. 

““Why, of course!” cried Biddy, with an exultant face. ‘Don't 
yousee? Its him /” Z 

Orlick, without a doubt! She had lost his name, and could 
o1 ly signify him by his hammer. We told him why we wanted 
niin tv come into the kitchen, and he slowly laid down his ham- 
mei, wiped his brow with his arm, took another wipe at it with 
his apron, and came slouching out, with a curious loose vaga 
bond bend in the knees that strongly distinguished him, 

I confess that I expected to see my sister denounce him, and 
that I was disappointed by the different result. She manifested 
the greatest anxiety to be on good terms with him, was evidently 
much pleased by his being at length produced, and motioned 
that she would have him given something to diink. She 
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watched ais countenance as if she were particalarly wisliful te 
be assuved that he took kindly to his reception, sie showed 
every possible desire to conciliate him, and there was an air of 
humble propitiation in all sae did, such as I have seen pervade 
the bearing of a child towards a hard master. After that day, 
a day rarely passed without her drawing the hammer on her 
slate, and without Orlick’s slouching in and standing doggedly 
before her, as if he knew no more than I did what to make 
of tt. 


o 


CHAPTER XVII. 


NOW fell into a regular routine of apprenticeship-life, 
which was varied, beyond the limits of the village and 
the marshes, by no more remarkable circumstance than 
the arrival of my birthday and my paying another visit 
to Miss Havisham. I found Miss Sarah Pocket still on duty at 
the gate, I found Miss Havisham just as I had left her, and she 
spoke of Estella in the very same way, if not in the very same 
words. The interview lasted but a few minutes, and she gave 
me a guinea when I was going, and told me to come again on 
my next birthday. I may mention at once that this became an 
annual custom. I tried to decline taking the guinea on the first 


occasion, but with no better effect ‘than causing her to ask me — 


very angrily, if Iexpected more? Then, and after that, I took it. 

So unchanging was the dull old house, the yellow light in the 
darkened room, the faded spectre in the chair by the dressing- 
table glass, that I felt as if the stopping of the clocks had 


stopped Time in that mysterious place, and, while I and every- — 


thing else outside it grew older, it stood still. Daylight never 
entered the house as to my thoughts and remembrances of it, 
any more than as to the actual fact. It bewildered me, and 
under its influence I continued at heart to hate my trade and to 
be ashamed of home. 

imperceptibly I became conscious of a change in Biddy, 
however. Eler shoes came up at the heel, her hair grew bright 
and neat, her hands were always clean. She was not beautiful 
-—she was common, and could not be like Estella—but she was 
pleasant and wholesome and sweet-tempered. She had not 
been with us more than a year (I remember her being newly 
out of mourning at the time it struck ne), when I observed ta 
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myself one evening that she had curiously thoughtful and atten 
tive eyes ; eyes that w ere very pretty and very ‘good. 

It came of my lifting up my own eyes from a task I was por: 
ing at—writing some passages from a book, to improve myself 
In two ways at once by a sort of strategem——and seeing Biddy 
observant of what I was about. I laid down my pen, and 
Biddy stoppe* in her needlework without laying it down. 

“Biddy,” said I, “how do you manage it? Either I am 
very stupid, or you are very clever.” 

“What is it that I manage? I don’t know,” returned Biddy, 
smiling. 

She. managed our whole domestic life, and wonderfully too; 
but I did not mean that, though that made what I did mean, 
more surprising. 

“How do you manage, Biddy,” said I, “to learn everything 
that I learn, and always to keep up with me?” I was begin- 
ning to be rather vain of my knowledge, for I spent my birth- 
day guineas on it, and set aside the greater part of my pocket- 
money for similar investment; though I have no doubt, now, 
that the little I knew was exjremely dear at the price. 

‘“‘T might as well ask you,” said Biddy, “how you manage ?” 

ia No; because when I come in from the forge of a night, 
any One can see me turning to at it. But you never turn to at 
it, Biddy.” 

“‘T suppose I must catch it—like a cough,” said Biddy, quietly ; 


. and went on with her sewing. 


Pursuing my idea as I leaned back in my wooden chait and 
looked at Biddy sewing away with her head on one side, I 
began to think her rather an extraordinary girl. For, I called 
to mind now, that she was equally accomplished in the terms of 
our trade, and the names of our different sorts of work, and 
our various tools. In short, whatever I knew, Biddy knew. 
Theoretically, she was already as good a blacksmith as I, or 
better. 

“You are one of those, Biddy,” said I, “who make the most 
of every chance. You never had a chance before you came 
here, and see how improved you are !” 

Biddy looked at me for an instant, and went on with her sew 
ing. ‘I was your first teacher though; wasn’t I?” said she, 
as she sewed. 

“ Biddy!” I exclaimed, in amazement. “Why, you are 
crying !” 

“No I am not,” said Biddy, looking up and laughing. ‘‘Wha 
put that in your head ?” 
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What could have put it in my head, but the glistening of a 
tear as it dropped on her work? I sat silent, recalling what é 
drudge she had been until Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt successfully 
overcame that bad habit of living, so highly desirable to be got 
rid of by some people. I recalled the hopeless circunistai ces 
by which she had been surrounded in the miserable little shy: 
and the miserable little noisy evening school, with that misera- 
ble old bundle of incompetence always to be dragged and shoul 
dered. I reflected that even in those untoward times there 
must have been latent in Biddy what was now developing, for, 
in my first uneasiness and discontent I had turned to her for 
help, as a matter of course. Biddy sat quietly sewing, shedding 
no more tears, and while I looked at her and thought about it 
all, it occurred to me that perhaps I had not been sufficiently 
grateful to Biddy. I might have been too reserved, and should 
have patronized her more (though I did not use that precise 
word in my meditations), with my confidence. 

“Ves, Biddy,” I observed, when I had done turning it over, 
‘‘ you were my first teacher, and that at a time when we little 
thought of ever being together like this, in this kitchen.” 

“ Ah, poor thing!” replied Biddy. Jt was like her self-forget- 
fulness, to transfer the remark to my sister, and to get up and 
be busy about her, making her more comfortable ; “ that’s sadly 
true!” 

“Well,” said I, “‘we must talk together a little more, as we 
used to do. And I must consult you a little more, as I used to 
do. Let us have a quiet walk on the marshes next Sunday, © 
Biddy, and a long chat.” 

My sister was never left alone now; but Joe more than 
readily undertook the care of her on that Sunday afternoon, and 
Biddy and I went out together. It was summer-time and lovely 
weather. When we had passed the village and the church and 
he churchyard, and were out on the marshes and began to see 
.he sails of the ships as they sailed on, I began to combine Miss 
Havisham and Estella with the prospect, in my usual way. 
When we came to the river-side and sat down on the bank, with 
tle water rippling at our feet, making it all more quiet than 
it would have been without that sound, I resolved that it was a 
good time and place for the admission of Biddy in:o my innz 
confidence. 3 ; 

“Biddy,” said I, after binding her to secrecy, “I want to Le 
a gentleman.” 

“Qh, I wouldn’t, if I was you!” she returned. “I don’ 
think it would answer.” 
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“Biddy,” said I, with some severity, “I have particular rea 
sous for wanting to be a gentleman.” : 

“ You know best, Pip ; but don’t you think you are happier 
as you are?” 

“ Biddy,’ I exclaimed, impatiently, “I am not at all happy 
aslam. 1 am disgusted with my calling and with my life. I 
haves never taken to either, since I was bound. Don’t be 
absurd.” 

“Was I absurd?” said Biddy, quietly raising her eyebrows ; 
“J am sorry for that; I didn’t mean to be. Jonly want you 
to do well, and be comfortable.” 

“Well, then, understand once for all that I never shall or 
can be comfortable—or anything but miserable—theré, Biddy! 
—unless I can lead a very different sort of life from the life I 
lead now.” 

“That's a pity !” said Biddy, shaking her head with a sorrow- 
ful air. 

Now, I too had so often thought it a pity, that, in the singu- 
lar kind of quarrel with myself which I was always carrying on, 
I was half inclined to shed tears of vexation and distress when 
Biddy gave utterance to her sentiment and my own. I told 
her she was right, and I knew it was much to be regretted, but 
still it was not to be helped. 

“Tf I could have settled down,” I said to Biddy, plucking up 
the short grass within reach, much as I had once upon a time 
pulled my feelings out of my hair and kicked them into the 
brewery wall: “if I could have settled down and been but half - 
as fond of the forge as [ was when I was little, I know it would 
have been much better for me. You and I and Joe would have 
wanted nothing then, and Joe and I would perhaps have gone 
partners when I was out of my time, and I might even have 
grown up to keep company with you, and we might have sat on 
this very bank on a fine Sunday, quite different people. I should 
nave been geod enough for you ; shouldn't i, Biddy ?” 

Biddy sighed as she looked at the ships sailing on, and re- 
turned for answer, ‘‘ Yes; I am not over-particular.” It 
scarcely sounded flattering, but I knew she meant well. 

“Instead of that,” said I, plucking up more grass and chew- 
ing a blade or two, “see how I am going on. Dissatisfied, and 
uncomfortable, and—what would it signify to me, being coarse 
atid ccmmon, if nobody had told me so!” 

Biddy turned her face suddenly towards mine, and looked 
far mor¢ attentively at me than she had looked at the sailing 


ships. 
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“Tt was neither a very true nor a very polite thing to say,” 
she remarked, directing her eyes to the ships again. ‘Whe 
said it?” 

I was disconcerted, for I had broken away without quite see- 
ing where I was going to. It was not to be shuffled off now, 
however, and I answered, ‘The beautiful young lady at Miss 
Havisham’s, and she’s more beautiful than anybody ever Was, 
aud I admire her dreadfully, and I want to be a gentleman on 
her account.” Having made this lunatic confession, I begaw 
to throw my torn-up grass into the river, as if I had some 
thoughts of following it. 

‘Do you want to be a gentleman, to spite her or to gain her 
over?” Biddy quietly asked me, after a pause. 

“‘T don’t know,” I moodily answered. 

“Because, if it is to spite her,” Biddy pursued, “I should 
think—but you know best—that might be better and more 
independently done by caring nothing for her words. And if it 
is to gain her over, I should think—but you know best—she 
was not worth gaining over.” 

Exactly what I myself had thought, many times. Exactly 
what was perfectly manifest to me at the moment. But how 
could I, a poor dazed village lad, avoid that wonderful incon-- 
sistency into which the best and wisest of men fall every day ? 

“It may be all quite true,” said I to Biddy, “but I admire 
her Treadfully.” 

In short, I turned over on my face when I came to that, and 
got a good grasp on the hair on each side of my head, and 
wrenched it well. All the while knowing the madness of my 
heart to be so very mad and misplaced, that I was quite con- 
scious it would have served my face right, if I nad lifted it up 
by my hair, and knocked it against the pebbles as a punishment 
for belonging to such an idiot. 

Biddy was the wisest of girls, and she tried to reason no more 
with me. She put her hand, which was a comfortable hand 
though roughened by work, upon my hands, one after anther, 
and gently took them out of my hair. Then she softly patted 
my shoulder in a soothing way, while with my face upon my 
sleeve I cried a little—exactly as I had done in the brewery 
yard—and felt vaguely convinced that I was very much ill used 
by somebody, or by everybody; I can’t say which. 

“Tam glad of one thing,” said Biddy, “and that is, that you 
have felt you could give me your confidence, Pip. And Iam 
glad of ang ther thing, and that is, that of course you know you 
may depend upon my keeping it and always so far deserving it 
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If your first teacher (dear! such a poor one, aid so much in 
need of being taught herself!) had been your teacher at the 
present time, she thinks she knows what lesson she would set 
But it would be a hard one to learn, and you have gat beyond 
her, and it’s of no use now.” So, with a quiet sigh for me 
Biddy rose from the bank, and said, with a fresh and pleasant 
change of voice, ‘Shall we walk a little further, or go home ?” 

“« Biddy,” I cried, getting up, putting my arm around her neck, 
and giving her a kiss, ‘¢I shall always tell you everything.” 

“Till you’re a gentleman,” said Biddy. 

“You know I never shall be, so that’s always. Not that I 
have any occasion to tell you anything, for you know everything 
I kncw—as I told you at home the other night.” 

“ Ah!” said Biddy, quite in a whisper, as she looked away at 
the ships. And then repeated, with her former pleasant change ; 
“ shall we walk a little farther, or go home?” 

IeSaid to Biddy we would walk a little farther, and we did so, 
and the summer afternoon toned down into the summer even- 
ing, and it was very beautiful. I began to consider whether I 
was not more naturally and wholesomely situated, after all, in 
these circumstances, than playing beggar my neighbour by 
candlelight in the room with the stopped clocks, and being de- 
spised by Estella. I thought it would be very good for me if 
I could get her out of my head, with all the rest of those re- 


- membrances and fancies, and could go to work determined to 


relish what I had to do, and stick to it, and make the best of it. 
I asked myself the question whether I did not surely know that 
if Estella were beside me at that moment instead of Biddy, she 
would make me miserable? I was obliged to admit that I did 
know it for a certainty, and I said to myself, “‘ Pip, what a fool 
you are!” 

We talked a good deal as we walked, and all that Biddy said 
seemed right. Biddy was never insulting, or capricious, or 
Biddy to-day and somebody else to-morrow; she would have 
derived only pain, and no pleasure, from giving me pain; she 
would far rather have wounded her own breast than mine. How 
could it be, then, that I did not like her much the better of the 
two? 

“ Biddy,” said I, when we were walking homeward, “I wish 
you could put me right.” 

“‘J wish I could!” said Biddy. 

“Tf I could only get myself to fallin love with you—-you don't 
mind my speaking so openly to such an old acquaintance?” 

“ Oh dear, not at all!” said Biddy. ‘Don’t mind ma” 
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“Tf I could only get myself to do it, shat would be the thing 
for me.” ; 

“But you never will, you see,” said Biddy. 

It did not appear quite so unlikely to me that evening, as it 
would have done if we had discussed it a few hours before. I 
therefore observed I was not quite sure of that. But Biddy 
said she was, and she said it decisively. In my heat. I be- 

lieved her to be right ; and yet I took it rather ill, too, that she 
should be so positive on the point. 

When we came near the churchyard, we had to cross an em- 
bankment, and get over a stile near a sluice-gate. ‘There start- 
ed up from the gate, or from the rushes, or from the ooze (which 
was quite in his stagnant way), Old Orlick. 

‘“ Halloa!” he growled ‘‘where are you two going ?” 

“Where should we be going, but home ?” 

“Well then,” said he, “I’m jiggered if I don’t see -you 
home !” 

This penalty of being jiggered was a favourite supposititious 
case of his. He attached no definite meaning to the word that 
I am aware of, but used it, like his own pretended christian name, 
to affront mankind, and convey an idea of something savagely 
damaging. When I was younger, I had had a general belief 
that if he had jiggered me personally he would have done it 
with a sharp and twisted hook. 

Biddy was much against his going with us, and said to me in- 
a whisper, “Don’t let him come; I don’t like him.’ As I did 
not like him either, I took the liberty of saying that we thanked 
him, but we didn’t want seeing home. He received that piece 
of information with a yell of laughter, and dropped back, but 
came slouching after us at a little distance. 

Curious to know whether Biddy suspected him of having had 
a hand in that murderous attack of which my sister had’ never 
been able to give any account, | asked her why she did not like 
him ? 

“Oh !” she replied, glancing over her shoulder as le slouched 
after us, “because I—I am afraid he likes me.” 

“ Did he ever tell you he liked you?” I asked, indignantly. 

“No,” said Biddy, glancing over her shoulder again, “he 
never told me so; but he dances at me, whenever ke can catch 
my eye.” 

However novel and peculiar this testimony ot attachment, I 
did not doubt the accuracy of the interpretation. I was very 
hot indeed upon Old Orlick’s daring to admire her; as hot ae 
if it were an outrage on myself. 
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“But it makes no difference to you, you know,” said Biddy, 
calmly. 

“No, Biddy, it makes no difference to me; only I don’t like 
it; I don’t approve of it.” 

“Nor I neither,” said Biddy. ‘Though stat makes no dif. 

2rence to you.” 

“Exactly,” said I; ‘but I must tell you I should have no 
¢yinion of you, Biddy, if he danced at you with your own consent.” 

I k2pt an eye on Orlick after that night, and, whenever cir- 
cumstances were favourable to his dancing at Biddy, got before 
him, to obscure that demonstration. He had struck root in 
Joe’s establishment, by reason of my sister’s sudden fancy for 
him, or I should have tried to get him dismissed. He quite 
understood and reciprocated my good intentions, as ‘I had rea- 
fon to know thereafter. 

And now, because my mind was not confused enough before, 
I complicated its confusion fifty thousand-fold, by having states 
and seasons when I was clear that Biddy was immeasurably 
better than Estella, and that the plain honest working life to 
which I was born, had nothing in it to be ashamed of, but 
offered me sufficient means of self-respect and happiness. At 
those times, I would decide conclusively that my disaffection 
to dear old Joe and the forge, was gone, and that I was grow- 
lig up in a fair way to be partners with Joe and to keep com- 
pany with Biddy—when all in a moment some confounding 
remembrance of the Havisham days would fall upon me, like a 
destructive missile, and scatter my wits again. Scattered wits 
tuke a long time picking up; and often, before I had got them 
well together, they would be dispersed in all directions by one 
stray thought, that perhaps after all Miss Havisham was going 
to make my fortune when my time was out. 

If my tune had run out, it would have left me still at the 
height of my perplexities, I dare say. It never did run out, 
lrowever, but was brought to a premature end, as I preceed to 
relate. 
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CHAPTER. XVIII. 


faiT was ir the fourtl year of my apprenticeship to Joe, 
My and it was a Saturday night. There was a group 
assembled round the fire at the “hree Jolly Bargemen, 
attentive to Mr. Wopsle as he read the newspaper 
aloud. Of that group I was one. ’ 

A highly popular murder had been committed, and Mr. Wop. 
sle was imbrued in blood to the eyebrows. He gloated over 
every abhorrent adjective in the description, and identified him.» 
self with every witness at the Inquest. He faintly moaned, “I 
am done for,” as the victim, and he barbarously bellowed, “ T’ll 
serve you out,” as the murderer. He gave the medical testi- 
mony, in pointed imitation of our local practitioner; and he 
piped and shook, as the aged turnpike-keeper who had heard 
blows, to an extent so very paralytic as to suggest a doubt 
regarding the mental competency of that witness. The coro- 
ner, in Mr. Wopsle’s hands, became Timon of Athens; the 
beadle, Coriolanus. He enjoyed himself thoroughly, and we all 
enjoyed ourselves, and were delightfully comfortable. In this 
cozy state of mind we came to the verdict Wilful Murder. 

Then, and not sooner, I became aware of a strange gentle- 
man leaning over the back of the settle opposite me, looking 
on. There was an expression of contempt on his face, ana he 
bit the side of a great forefinger as he watched the group of faces. 

“Well!” said the stranger to Mr. Wopsle, when the reading 
was done, “you have settled it all to your own satisfaction, 4 
have no doubt ?” 

Everybody started and looked up, as if it were the murt- 
derer. He looked at everybody coldly and sarcastically. 

“Guilty, of course?” said he. ‘Out with it. Come!” 

“ Sir,” returned Mr. Wopsle, ‘‘ without having the honour of 
your acquaintance, I do say Guilty.” Upon this we all took 
courage to unite in a confirmatory murmur. 

“T know you do,” said the stranger; ‘I knew you would, 
I told you so. But now I’llask you a question. Do you know, 
or do you not know, that the law of England supposes every 
man to be innocent, until he is proved—proved—to be guilty ?” 

“Sir,” Mr. Wops'e began to reply, “asan Englishman myself, 
| ey 

“Come!” said the stranger, biting his forefinger at hire 
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“Don’t evade the question. Either you know it, or you don’t 
know it. Which is it to be?” i : 

He stood with his head on one side and hinself on one side, 
in a bullying interrogative manner, and he threw his forefinger at 
Mr. Wopsle—as it were to mark him out—before biting it again. 

“Now!” said he. “Do you know it, or don’t you know it?” 

“Certainly I know it,” replied Mr. Wopsle. 

“Crtainly you know it. Then why didn’t you say so at 
first? Now, I'll ask you another question ;” taking possession 
of Mr. Wopsle, as if he had a right to him. “Do you know 
that none of these witnesses have yet been cross-exar ined 2” 

Mr. Wopsle was beginning, “I can only say—” when the 
stranger stopped him. 

“What? You won't answer the question, yes orno? Now, 
Pll try you again.” Throwing his finger at him again. “ At- 
tend tome. Are you aware, or are you not aware, that none 
of these witnesses have not been cross-examined ? Come, I 
only want one word from you. Yes, or no?” 

Mr. Wopsle hesitated, and we all began to conceive rather a 
poor opinion of him. 

“Come!” said the stranger, “I’ll help you. You don’t de- 

serve help, but I'll help you. Look at that paper you hold in 
your hand. What is it ?” 
“What is it?” repeated Mr. Wopsle, eyeing it, much at a 
loss. { 
“Ts it,” pursued the stranger in his most sarcastic and sus- 
picious manner, “the printed paper you have just been reading 
from P” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Undoubtedly. Now, turn to that paper, and tell me 
whether it distinctly states that the prisoner expressly said that 
his legal advisers instructed him altogether to reserve his de- 
fence 2.” 

“T read that just now,” Mr. Wopsle pleaded. 

“Never mind what you read just now, sir; { don’t ask you 
what you read just now. You may read the Lord’s Prayer 
backwards, if you like—and, perhaps, have done it before 
to-day. Turt. to the paper. No, no, no, my friend; not te 
the top of the column; you know better than that; to (he 
bottom, to the bottom.” (We all began to think Mr, Wogsle 
full of subterfuge.) ‘Well? Have you found it?” 

“ Here it is,” said Mr. Wopsle. 

“Now, follow that passage with your eye, and tell me 
whether it distinctly states that the prisoner expressly said that 
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he was inst-ucted by his legal advisers wholly to reserve his 
defence? Come! Do you make that of it?” 

Mr. Wopsle answered, “Those are not the exact words.” 

“Not the exact words!” repeated the gentleman, bitterly. 
“Ts that the exact substance?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wopsle. 

“Yes,” repeated the stranger, looking round at the rest of 
the company with his right hand extended towards the witness, 
Wupsle. “And now I ask you what you say to the conscience 
nf that man who, with that passage before his eyes, can lay his 
head upon his pillow after having pronounced a fellow-creature 
guilty, unheard ?” 

We all began to suspect that Mr. Wopsle was not the man 
we had thought him, and that he was beginning to be found out. 

“And that same man, remember,” pursued the gentleman, 
throwing his finger at Mr. Wopsle heavily; “that same man 
might be summoned as a juryman upon this very trial, and hay- 
ing thus deeply committed himself, might return to the bosom 
of his family and lay his head upon his pillow, after deliberately 
swearing that he would well and truly try the issue joined 
between Our Sovereign Lord the King and the prisoner at the 
bar, and would a true verdict give according to the evidence, 
so help him God !”" . 

We were all deeply persuaded that the unfortunate Wopsle 
had gone too far, and had better stop in his reckless career. 
while there was yet time. 

The strange gentleman, with an air of authority not to be 
disputed, and with a manner expressive of knowing something 
secret about every one of us that would effectually do for each 
individual if he chose to disclose it, left the back of the settle, 
and came into the space between the two settles, in front of the 
fire, where he remained standing: his left hand in his pocket, 
and he biting the forefinger of his right. 

“From information I-have received,” said he, looking round 
at us as we all quailed before him, “I have reason to believe 
there is a blacksmith among you, by name Joseph—or Joe 
Gargery. Which is the man?” 

‘“‘ Here is the man,” gaid Joe. 

The strange gentleman beckoned him out of his place, and 
Joe went. 

“You have an apprentice,” pursued the stranger, “commonly 
known as Pip? Is he here?” 

(cleny Were Nagb cried: 


The stranger did not recognise me, but I recognised him ag 
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tne gentleman I had met on the stairs, on the occasion of my 
second visit to Miss; Havisham. I had known him the moment 
I saw him looking over the settle, and now that I stood confront 
ing him with his hand upon my shoulder, I checked off again in 
detail, his large head, his dark complexion, his deep-set eyes, 
his bushy black eyebrows, his large watch-chain, his strong 
black dots of beard and whisker, and even the smell of scented 
soap on his great hand. 

“I wish to have a private conference with you two,” said he, 
when he had surveyed me at his leisure. “It will take a little 
time. Perhaps we had better go to your place of residence. 
I prefer not to anticipate my communication here; you will 
impart as much or as little of it as you please to your friends 


- afterwards ; I have nothing to do with that.” 


Amidst a wondering silence, we three walked out of the Jolly 
Bargemen, and in a wondering silence walked home. While 
going along, the strange gentleman occasionally looked at me, 
and occasionally bit the side of his finger. As we neared home, 
Joe vaguely acknowledging the occasion as an impressive and 
ceremonious one, went on ahead to open the front door. Our 


. conference was held in the state parlour, which was feebly 


lighted by one candle. 

It began with the strange gentleman’s sitting down at the 
table, drawing the candle to him, and looking over some entries 
in his pocket-book. He then put up the pocket-book and set 
the candle a little aside: after peering round it into the dark 
ness at Joe and me, to ascertain which was which. 

“My name,” he said, “‘is Jaggers, and I am a lawyer in Lon 
don. I am pretty well known. I have unusual business to 
transact with you, and I commence by explaining that it is not 
of my originating, If my advice had been asked, I should not 
have been here. It was not asked, and you see me here 
What I have to do as the confidential agent of another, I de 
No less, no more.” 

Finding that he could not see us very well from where he sa 
he got up, and threw one leg over the back of a chair an 
leaned upon it; thus having one foot on the seat of the chai 
and one foot on the ground. 

“Now, Joseph Gargery, I am the bearer of an offer to rebev: 
you of this young fellow your apprentice. You would not ob 
ject to cancel his indentures at his request and for his good? 
You would not wart anything for so doing P” 

“‘ Lord forbid that I shauld want anything for not standing ix 
Pip’s way,” said Joe, staring. 
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“Tord forbidding is pious, but not to the purpose,” 12turned 
Mr. Jaggers. ‘The question is, Would you want anything ? 
Do you want anything ?” 

“The answer is,” returned Joe, sternly, ‘“‘ No.” 

, I thought Mr. Jaggers glanced at Joe, as if he considered hin 
a fool for his disinterestedness. But I was too much bewildered 
between breathless curiosity and surprise, to be sure of it. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Jaggers. ‘‘Recollect the admission 
you have made, and don’t try to go from it presently.” 

“Who's a going to try?” retorted Joe. 

“T don’t say anybody is. Do you keep a dog?” 

= “es, Lido keep a.dog.” 

“Bear in mind then, that Brag is a good dog, but Holdfast is 
a better. Bear that in mind, will you?” repeated Mr. Jaggers, 
shutting his eyes and nodding his head at Joe, as if he were for 
giving him something. ‘Now, I return to this young fellow. 
And the communication I have got to make is, that he has 
Great Expectations.” 

Joe and I gasped, and looked at one another. 

“I am instructed to communicate to him,” said Mr. Jaggers, 
throwing his finger at me, sideways, ‘that he will come into a 
handsome property. Further, that it is the desire of the present 
possessor of that property, that he be immediately removed 
from his present sphere of life and from this place, and be 
brought up as a gentleman—in a word, as a young fellow of 
great expectations.” 

My dream was out; my wild fancy was surpassed by sober 
reality; Miss Havisham was going to make my fortune on a 
grand scale. 

‘““Now, Mr. Pip,” pursued the lawyer, “I address the rest of 
what I have to say, to you. You are to understand, first, that 
it is the request of the person from whom I take my instruc- 
tions, that you always bear the name of Pip. You will have no 
objection, I dare say, to your great expectations being encam- 
bered with that easy condition. But if you have any objection, 
this is the time to mention it.” 

My heart was beating so fast, and there was such a singing 
in my ears, that I could scarcely stammer I had no objection. 

“T should think not! Now you are to understand, secondly, 
Mr. Pip, that the name of the person who is your liberal bene- 
factor remains a profound secret, until the person chooses to 
reveal it. I am empowered to mention that it is the intentioy 
of the person to reveal it at first hand by word of mouth ta 
yourrelf. When or where that intention may be carried out, | 
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cannvt say; no one can say. It may be years hence. Now, 

ou are distinctly to understand that you are most positively 
prohibited from making ‘any inquiry on this head, or any allusion 
or reference, however distant, to any individual whomsoever as 
the individual, in all the ‘communications you may have with 
me. If you have a suspicion in your own breast, keep that 
suspicion in your own breast. It is not the least to the purpose 
what the reasons of this prohibition are; they may be the 
strongest and gravest reasons, or they may be mere whim. 
This is not for you to inquire into. The condition is laid down. 
Your acceptance of it, and your observance of it as binding, is 
the only remaining condition that I am charged with, by the 
person from whom I take my instructions, and for whom I am 
not otherwise responsible. That person is the person from 
whom you derive your expectations, and the secret is solely 
held by that person and by me. Again, not a very difficult 
condition with which to encumber such a rise in fortune ;_ but if 
you have any objection to it, this is the time to mention it. 
Speak out.” 

Once more, Istammered with difficulty that I had no objection. 

“J should think not! Now, Mr. Pip, I have done with stip- 
ulations.” Though he called me Mr. Pip, and began rather to 
make up to me, he still could not get rid of a certain air of _ 
bullying suspicion ; and even now he occasionally shut his eyes 
and threw his finger at me while he spoke, as much as to 
express that he knew all kinds of things to my disparagement, 
if he only choose to mention them. ‘We come next, to mere 
details of arrangement. You must know that although I use 
the term ‘expectations’ more than oncé, you are not endowed 
with expectations only. There is already lodged in my hands, 
a sum of money amply sufficient for your suitable education and 
maintenance. You will please consider me your guardian. 
Oh!” for I was going to thank him, ‘I tell you at once I am 
paid for my services, or I shouldn’t render them. It is con-i 
sider+d that you must be better educated, in accordance with 
your altered position, and that you will be alive to the impor- 
‘ance and necessity of at once entering on that advantage.” 

I said I had always longed for it. 

“Never mind what you have always Jonged for, Mr. Pip,” he 
retorted; “keep to the record. If you long for it now, that’s 
enough. Am I answered that you are ready to be placed at 
once, under some proper tutor? Is that it?” 

I stammered yes, that was it. 

‘ Good. Now, your inclinations are to be consulted. I don't 
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think that wise, mind, but it’s my trust. Have yot ever heard 
ot any tutor whom you would prefer to another?” 

I had never heard of any tutor but Biddy, ss? Mr. Wopsle’s 
great-aunt ; so I replied in the negative. . 

“There is a certain tutor, of whom I have some knowledge, 
who I think might suit the purpose,” said Mr. Jaggers. “I 
don’t recommend him, observe ; because I never recommend 
anybody. The gentleman I speak of is one Mr. Matthew 
Pocket.” 

Ah! I caught at the name directly. Miss Havisham’s rela- 
tion. ‘The Matthew whom Mr. and Mrs. Camilla had spoken 
of. The Matthew whose place was to be at Miss Havisham’s 
~ head, when she lay dead, in her bride’s dress on the bride’s table. 
_ “You kaow the name?” said Mr. Jaggers, looking shrewdly 
at me, and then shutting up his eyes while he waited for my an- 
swer. 

My answer was, that I had heard of the name. 

“Oh!” said he. ‘You have heard of the name. But the 
question is, what do you say of it ?” 

I said, or tried to say, that I was much obliged to him for his 
recommendation— 

“No, my young friend!” he interrupted, shaking his great 
head very slowly. ‘‘ Recollect yourself!” 

Not recollecting myself, I began again that I was much 
obliged to him for his recommendation— 

“No, my young friend,” he interrupted, shaking his head and 
frowning and smiling both at once; “no, no, no; it’s very well 
done, but it won’t do; you are too young to fix me with it, 
Recommendation is not the word, Mr. Pip. Try another.” 

Correcting myself, I said that I was much obliged to him for 
his mention of Mr. Matthew Pocket— 

“ That's more like it!” cried Mr. Jaggers. 

—And (I added) I would gladly try that gentleman. 

“Good. You had better try him in his own house, The 
way shall be prepared for you, and you can see his son arst, 
who isin London. When will you come to London ?” 

I said (glancing at Joe, who stood looking on, motionless), that 
1 supposed I could come directly. 

“First,” said Mr. Jaggers, “you should have some new clothes 
to come in, and they should not be working clothes. Say this 
day week. You'll want some money. ‘Shall I leave you twenty 
guineas !” 

He produced a long purse, with the greatest coolness, and 
counted them out on the table and pushed them over to me 
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This was the first time he had taken his leg from the chair. He 
sat astride of the chair when he had pushed the money oves 
and sat swinging his purse and eyeing Joe. 

“Well, Joseph Gargery? You look dumbfoundered ?” 

“Tl am/” said Joe, in a very decided manner. 

‘It was understood that you wanted nothing for yourself, re 
member ?” 

‘“‘it were understood,” said Joe. ‘And it are understood 
And it ever will be similar according.” 

“ But what,” said Mr. Jaggers, swinging his purse, “ what if it 
was ir mye instructions to make you a present, as Compensa- 
tion P” 

“‘ As compensation what for?” Joe demanded. 

“ For the loss of his services.” 

Joe laid his hand upon my shoulder with the touch of a 
woman, I have often thought him since, like the steam- 
hammer, that can crush a man or pat an eggshell, in his combi- 
nation of strength with gentleness. “ Pip is that hearty welcome,” 
said Joe, ‘‘ to go free with his services, to honour and fortun’, as 
nu words can tell him. But if you think as Money can make 
compensation to me for the loss of the little child—what come 
to the forge—and ever the best of friends !—” 

O dear good Joe, whom I was so ready to leave and so un- 
thankful to, I see you again, with your muscular blacksmith’s 
arm before your eyes, and your broad chest heaving, and youz 
voice dying away. O dear good faithful tender Joe, I feel the 
loving tremble of your hand upon my arm, as solemnly this day 
as if it had been the rustle of an angel’s wing! ; 

But I encouraged Joe at the time. I was lost in the mazes of 
my future fortunes, and could not retrace the by-paths we had 
trodden together. I begged Joe to be comforted, for (as he 
said) we had ever been the best of friends, and (as I said) we 
ever would be so. Joe scooped his eyes with his disengaged 
wrist, as if he were bent on gouging himself, but said not 
another word. 

Mr. Jaggers had looked on at this, as one who recognised in 
Joe the village idiot, and in me his keeper. When it was over, 
ne said, weighing in his hand the purse he had ceased to swing: 

“ Now, Joseph Gargery, I warn you this is your last chance. 
No haif measures with me. If you mean to take a present that 
I have it in charge to make you, speak out, and you shall have 
it. fon the contrary you mean to say—’ Here, to his great 
ainazement, he was stopped by Joe’s suddenly working round¢ 
him with every demonstration of a fell pugilistic purpose. 
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“Which I inzantersay,” cried Joe, ‘that .f you cbme into my 
place bull-baiting and badgering me, come out! Which 1] 
meantersay as sech if youre a man, come on! Which I 
meantersay that what I say, I meantersay and stand or fall by!” 

I drew Joe away, and he immediately became placable: 
merely stating to me, in an obliging manner and as a polite ex- 
postulatory notice to any one whom it might happen to concern, 
that he were not a going to be bull-baited and badgered in his 
own place. Mr. Jaggers had risen when Joe demonstrated, and 
had backed near the door. Without evincing any inclination to 
come in again, he there delivered his vakedictosy remarks. 
They were these. 

‘Well, Mr. Pip, I think the sooner you leave here—as you 
are to be a gentleman—the better. Let it stand for this day 
week, and you shall receive my printed address in the mean 
time. You can take a hackney-coach at the stage coach-office 
in London, and come straight to me. Understand, that I ex- 
press no opinion, one way or other, on the trust I undertake. 
I am paid for undertaking it, and I do so. Now, understand 
that finally. Understand that!” 

He was throwing his finger at both of us, and I think would 
have gone on, but for his seeming to think Joe dangerous, and 
going off. 

Something came into my head which induced me to run after 
him as he was going down to the Jolly Bargemen where te had 
left a hired carriage. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Jaggers.” 

“ Halloa!” said he, facing round, “what’s the matter?” 

“TI wish to be quite right, Mr. Jaggers, and to keep to your 
directions ; so I thought I had better ask. Would there be any 
objections to my taking leave of any one I know, about here, 
before I go away ?” 

“No,” said he, looking as if he hardly understood me. 

“I don’t mean in the village only, but up town?” 

“No,” said he. “ No objections.” 

I thanked him and ran home again, and there I found that 
Joe had already locked the front door and vacated the state 
parlour, and was seated by the kitchen fire with a hand on each 
knee, gazing intently at the burning coals. I too sat down 
before the fire and gazed at the coals, and nothing was said for 
a long time. 

My sister was in her cushioned chair in her corner, and Biddy 
sat at her needlework before the fire, and Joe sat next Biddy, 
and I sat next Joe in the corner opposite my sister. The mor: 
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I looked into the glowing coals, the more incapable I became 
of looking at Joe; the longer the silence lasted, the more un- 
able I felt to speak. 

At length I got out, “Joe, have you told Biddy ri 

“No, Pip,” returned Joe, still looking at the fire, and holding 
his knees tight, as if he had private information that they 
intended to make off somewhere, “which I left it to yourself, 
Pip.” 

“‘] would rather you told, Joe.” 

“Pip’s a gentleman of fortun’ then,” said Joe, “ and God 
bless him in it!” ‘ 

Biddy dropped her work, and looked at me. Joe held his 
knees and looked at me. I looked at both of them. After a 
pause, they both heartily congratulated me ; but there was a 
rertain touch of sadness in their congratulations, that I rather 
resented. 

I took upon myself to impress Biddy (and through Biddy, 
Joe) with the grave obligation I considered my friends under, 
to know nothing and say nothing about the maker of my fort- 
une. It would all come out in good time, I observed, and in 
the meanwhile nothing was to be said, save that I had come 
into great expectations from a mysterious patron. Biddy 
nodded her head thoughtfully at the fire as she took up her 
work again, and said she would be very particular ; and Joe, 
still detaining his knees, said, “Ay, ay, I'll be ekervally par- 
tickler, Pip ;” and then they congratulated me again, and went 
on to express so much wonder at the notion of my being a 
-gentleman, that I didn’t half like it. 

Infinite pains were then taken by Biddy to convey to my sis- 
ter some idea of what had happened. To the best of my belief, 
those efforts entirely failed. She laughed and nodded _ her 
head a great many times, and even repeated after Biddy, the 
words “Pip” and “Property.” But I doubt if they had more 
meaning in them than an election cry, and I cannot suggest a 
darker picture of her state of mind. 

I never could have believed it without experience, but as Joe 
and Biddy became more at their cheerful ease again, I becamic 
quite gloomy. Dissatisfied with my fortune, of course I could 
not be; but it is possible that I may have been, without quite 
knowing it, dissatisfied with myself 

Anyhow, I sat with my elbow on my knee and my face upon 
my hand, looking into the fire, as those two talked about my 
going away, and about what they should do without me, and ali 
that. Aud whenever I caught one of them looking at me 
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though never so pleasantly (and they ofter looked at me— 
particularly Biddy), I felt offended; as if they were expressing 
some mistrust of me. Though Heaven knows they never did 
‘ by word or sign. = : 

At those times I would get up and look out at the door; for 
our kitchen door opened at once upon the night, and stood 
Open on summer evenings to air the room. The very stars to 
which I then raised my eyes, I am afraid I took to be but poor 
and humble stars for glittering on the rustic objects among 
which I had passed my life. 

“Saturday night,” said I, when we sat at our supper of bread: 
and-cheese and beer. “Five more days, and then the day 
before ¢ie day! They’ll soon go.” 

““Yes, Pip,” observed Joe, whose voice sounded hollow in 
his beer mug. ‘‘They’ll soon go.” 

“Soon, soon go,” said Biddy. 

“TI have been thinking, Joe, that when I go down town on 
Monday, and order my new clothes, I shall tell the tailor that 
Pll come and put them on there, or that I'll have them sent to 
Mr. Pumblechook’s. It would be very disagreeable to be 
stared at by all the people here.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Hubble might like to see your new gen-tee] 
figure too, Pip,” said Joe, industriously cutting his bread with 
his cheese on it, in the palm of his left hand, and glancing at 
my untasted supper as if he thought of the time when we used 
. to compare slices. ‘So might Wopsle. And the Jolly Barge- 
men might take it as a compliment.” 

“That's just what I don’t want, Joe. They would make 
such a business of it—such a coarse and common business—- 
that I couldn’t bear myself.” 

“Ah, that indeed, Pip!” said Joe.. “If you couldn’t wbear 
yourself—” 

Biddy asked me here, as she sat holding my sister’s plate, 
“Have you thought about when you'll show yourself to M:. 
Gargery, and your sister, and me? You will show yourself to 
us; won't you?” 

“Biddy,” I returned with some resentment, “you are so ex. 
ceedingly quick that it’s difficult to keep up with you.” 

(“She always were quick,” observed Joe.) 

“Tf you had waited another moment, Biddy, you would have 
heard me say that I shall bring my clothes here in a bundle 
one evening—most likely on the evening before I go away.” 

Biddy said no more. Handsomely forgiving her, I soon 
exchanged an affectionate good night with her and Joe, and 
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went up to bed. When I got into my little roum, I sat down 
and took a long look at it, as a mean little room that I should 
soon be parted from and raised above, for ever. It was fur- 
nisked with fresh young remembrances too, and even at the 
same moment I fell into much the same confused division of 
mind between it and the better rooms to which I was going, as 
I had been in so often between’ the forge and Miss Havisham’s, 
and Biddy and Estella. 

The sun had been shining brightly all day on the roof of my 
attic, and the room was warm. As I put the window open and 
stood looking out, I saw Joe come slowly forth at the dark door 
below. and take a turn or two in the air; and then I saw Biddy 
come, and bring him a pipe and light it for him. He never 
smoked so late, and it seemed to hint to me that he wanted 
comforting, for some reason or other. 

He presently stood at the door immediately beneath me, 
smoking his pipe, and Biddy stood there too, quietly talking to 
him, and I knew that they talked of me, for I heard my name 
mentioned in an endearing tone by both of them more than 
once. I would not have listened for more, if I could have 
heard more: so I drew away from the window, and sat down in 
my one chair by the bedside, feeling it very sorrowful and strange 
that this first night of my bright fortunes should be the loneliest 
I had ever known. 

Looking towards the open window, I saw light wreaths from 
Joe’s pipe floating there, and I fancied it was like a blessing 
from Joe—not obtruded on me or paraded before me, but per- 
vading the air we shared together. I put my light out,-and 
crept into bed; and it was an uneasy bed now, and I never 
slept the old sound sleep in it any more. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


sta} ORNING made a considerable difference in my gen- 

"| eral prospect of Life, and brightened it so much that it 
scarcely seemed the same. What lay heaviest on my 
mind, was, the consideration that six days intervened 
between me and the day of departure ; for, I could not divest 
myself of a misgiving that something might happen to London 
in the meanwhile, and that, when I got there, it migt.t be either 
greatly deteriorated or clean gone. 
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Joe and Biddy were very sympathetic and pleasant when I 
spoke of our approaching separation ; but they only referred to 
it when I did. After breakfast, Joe brought out my inder.tures 
from the press in the best parlour, and we put them in the fire, 
and I felt that I was free. With all the novelty of my emanci- 
pation on me, I went to church with Joe, and thought, perhaps 
the clergyman wouldn’t have read that about the rich man and 
the kingdom of Heaven, if he had known all. 

After our early dinner, I strolled out alone, proposing to 
finish off the marshes at once, and get them done with? As I 
passed the church, I felt (as I had felt during service in the 
morning) a sublime compassion for the poor creatures who were 
destined to go there, Sunday after Sunday, all their lives through, 
and to lie obscurely at last among the low green mounds. I 
promised myself that I would do something for them one of 
these days, and formed a plan in outline for bestowing a dinna 
of roast beef and plum-pudding, a pint of ale, and a gallon of 
condescension, upon everybody in the village. 

If I had often thought before, with something allied to 
shame, of my companionship with the fugitive whom I had once 
seen limping among those graves, what were my thoughts on 
this Sunday, when the place recalled the wretch, ragged and 
shivering, with his felon iron and badge! My comfort was, that 
it happened a long time ago, and that he had doubtless been 
transported a long way off, and that he was dead to me, and 

might be veritably dead into the bargain. 

No more low wet grounds, no more dykes and sluices, no 
nore of these grazing cattle—though they seemed, in their dull 
rianner, to wear a more respectful air now, and to face round, 
in order that they might stare as long as possible at the pos- 
sessor of such great expectations—farewell, monotonous ac- 
quaintances of my childhood, henceforth I was for London and 
greatness: not for smith’s work in general and for you! I 
made my exultant way to the old Battery, and, lying dawn 
there to consider the question whether Miss Havisham intend. 
ed me for Estella, fell asleep. 

When I awoke, I was much surprised to find Joe sitting be. 
side me, smoking his pipe. He greeted me with a cheerful 
sinije on my opening my eyes, and said: 

“ As being the last time, Pip, I thought I’d foller.” 

“ And Joe, Iam very glad you did so.” 

‘“‘Thankee, Pip.” 

““You may be sure, dear Joe,” I went on, after we had shaken 
hands, “that I shall never forget you.” 
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1‘No, no, Pip!” said Joe in a comfortable tone. “ 7’m sure 
of that. Ay, ay, old chap:! Bless you, it were orly necessary 
to get it well round in a man’s mind to be certain on it. But 
it took a bit of time to get it well round, the change come 
sc oncommon plump; didn’t it ?” 

Somehow, I was not best pleased with Jue’s being sa mightily 
secure of me. I should have liked him tc have betrayed 
emotion, or to have said, ‘‘It does you credit, Pip,” or some- 
thing of that sort. Therefore, I made no remark on Joe’s first 
head’: merely saying as to his second, that the tidings had 
indeed come suddenly, but that I had always wanted to be_ 
a gentleman, and had often and often speculated on what I 
. would do, if I were one. 

“Have you though?” said Joe. ‘Astonishing !” 

“It's a pity now, Joe,” said I, “that you did not get on a 
little more, when we had our lessons here ; isn’t it?” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” returned Joe. “I’m so awful dull. 
I’m only master of my own trade. It were always a pity as IJ 
was so awful dull; but it’s no more of a pity now, than it was 
—this day twelvemonth—don’t you see?” 

What I had meant was, that when I came into my property 
and was able to do something for Joe, it would have been 
much more agreeable if he had been better qualified for 
arise in station. He was so perfectly innocent of my mean- 
ing, however, that I thought I would mention it to Biddy in 
preference. 

So, when we had walked home and had had tea, I took 
Biddy in our little garden by the side of the lane, and, after 
throwing out in a general way for the elevation of her spirits, 
that I should never forget her, said I had a favour to ask of her. 

“ And it is, Biddy,” said I, “that you will not omit any 
opportunity of helping Joe on, a little.” 

“ How helping him on?” asked Biddy with a steady sort of 

lance. 

“Well! Joe is a dear good fellow--in fact, I think he is 
the dearest fellow that ever lived—but he is rather backward in 
some things. For instance, Biddy, in his learning and his man- 
ners.” 

Although I was looking at Biddy as I spoke, and although she 
opened her eyes very wide when I had spoken, she did not look 
at me. 

“Oh, his manners! won't his manners do then? ’ acked 
Biddy, plucking a black currant leaf. 

“My dear Biddy, they do very well here-—" 
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“Oh! they do very well here?” interrupted Biddy, looking 
closely at the leaf in her hand. 

“Hear me out—but if I were to remove Joe into a higher 
sphere, as I shall hope to remove him when I fully come into 
my property, they would hardly do him justice.” 

“ And don’t you think he knows that?” asked Biddy. 

It was such a very provoking question (for it had never in the 
most distant manner occurred to me), that I said, snappishly, 

“Biddy, what do you mean ?” 

-Biddy having rubbed the leaf to piéces between her hands— 
and the smell of a black currant bush has ever since recalled 
to me that evening in the little garden by the side of the lane 
-—said, ‘‘ Have you never considered that he may be proud ?” 

‘Proud ?” I repeated, with disdainful emphasis. 

“Oh ! there are many kinds of pride,” said Biddy, looking full 
at me and shaking her head ; pride is not all of one kind—” 

“Well? What are you stopping for?” said I. 

‘Not all of one kind,” resumed Biddy. “He may be too 
proud to let any one take him out of a place that he is compe- 
tent to fill, and fills well and with respect. To tell you the 
truth, I think he is: though it sounds bold in me to say so, for 
you must know him far better than I do.” 

‘‘ Now, Biddy,” said I, ‘I am very sorry to see this in yous as 
did not expect to see this in you. You are envious, Biddy, 
and grudging. You are dissatisfied on account of my rise iy 
fortune, and you can’t help showing it.” 

“If you have the heart to think so,” returned Biddy, “say so 
Say so over and over again, if you have the heart to think so.” 

“If you have the heart to be so, you mean, Biddy,” said I, 
in a virtuous and superior tone ; “don't put it off upon me. 1] 
am very sorry to see it, and it’s a—it’s a bad side of human 
nature. I did intend to ask you to use anylittle opportunities you 
might have after I was gone of improving dear Joe. But after 
this, I ask you nothing. I am extremely sorry to see this in 
you, Biddy,” I repeated. “It’s a—it’sa bad side of human 
nature.” 

‘Whether you scold me or approve of me,” returned poor 
Biddy, “you may equally depend upon my trying to do all that 
lies in my power, here, at all times. And whatever Opinion you 
take away of me, shall make no difference in my remembrance 
of you. Yet a gentleman should not be unjust neither,” said 
Biddy, turning away her head. 

I again warmly repeated that it was a bad side of humar 
nature (in which sentiment, waiving its application, I have since 
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seen reason to think I was right), and I walked down the little 
path away from Biddy, and Biddy went into the house, and I 
went out at the garden gate and took a dejected stroll until 
supper-time ; again feeling it very sorrowful and strange that 
this, the second night of my bright fortunes, should be as lonely 
and unsatisfactory as the first. 

But, morning once more brightened my view, and I extended 
my clemency to Biddy, and we dropped the subject. Putting 
on the best clothes I had, I went into town as early as I could 
hope to find the shops open, and presented myself before Mr. 
Trabb, the tailor: who was having his breakfast in the parlour 
behind his shop, and who did not think it worth his while to 
come out to me, but called me in to him. 

“Well!” said Mr. Trabb, in a hail-fellow-well-met kind of 
way. ‘“ How are you, and what can I do for you?” 

Mr. Trabb had sliced his hot roll into three feather beds, and 
was slipping butter in between the blankets, and covering it up. 
He was a prosperous old bachelor, and his open window looked 
into a prosperous little garden and orchard, and there was a 
prosperous iron safe let into the wall at the side of his fireplace, 
and I did not doubt that heaps of his prosperity were put away 
in it in bags. 

“Mr. Trabb,” said I, “it’s an unpleasant thing to have to 
mention, because it looks like boasting; but I have come into 
a handsome property.” 

A change passed over Mr. Trabb. He forgot the butter in 
bed, got up from the bedside, and wiped his fingers on the 
table-cloth, exclaiming, *‘ Lord bless my soul!” 

“T am going up to my guardian in London,” said I, casually 
drawing some guineas out of my pocket and looking at them ; 
‘‘and I want a fashionable suit of clothes to goin. I wish to 
pay for them,” I added—otherwise I thought he might only 
pretend to make them, “with ready money.” 

‘My dear sir,” said Mr. Trabb, as he respectfully bent his 
body, opened his arms, and took the liberty of touching mé on 
the outside of each elbow, ‘don’t hurt me by mentioning that. 
May I venture to congratulate you? Would you do me the 
favour of stepping into the shop?” 

Mr. Trabb’s boy was the most audacious boy in all that coun. 
try-side. When I had entered he was sweeping the shop, and 
he had sweetened his labours by sweeping over me. He waa 
still sweeping when I came out into the shop with Mr. Trabp, 
and he knocked the broom against all possible corners and 
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obstacles, to express (as I understood it) equality with any 
blacksmith, alive or dead. 

“Hold that noise,” said Mr. Trabb, with the greatest stern- 
ness, “or I’ll knock your head off! Do me the favour to be 
seated, sir. Now, this,” said Mr. Trabb, taking down a roll of 
cloth, and tiding it out in a flowing manner over the counter, 
preparatory to getting his hand under it to show the gloss, “is a 
very sweet article. { can recommend it for your purpose, sir, 
because it really is extra super. But you shall see some others. 
Give me Number Four, you!” (To the boy, and with a dread- 
fully severe stare; foreseeing the danger of that miscreant’s 
brushing me with it, or making some other sign of familiarity.) | 

Mr. Trabb never removed his stern eye from the boy until he 
had deposited number four on the counter and was at a safe 
distance again. Then, he commanded him to bring number 
five,and number eight. ‘And let me have none of your tricks 
here,” said Mr. Trabb, “or you shall repent it, you young 
scoundrel, the longest day you have to live.” 

Mr. Trabb then bent over number four, and in a sort of 
deferential confidence recommended it to me as a light article 
for summer wear, an article much in vogue among the nobility 
and gentry, an article that would ever be an honour to him to 
reflect upon a distinguished fellow-townsman’s (if he might 
claim me for a fellow-townsman) having worn. “Are you 
bringing numbers five and eight, you vagabond,” said Mr. Trabb 
to the boy after that, “or shall I kick you out of the shop and 
bring them myself?” 

I selected the materials for a suit, with the assistance of Mr. 
Trabb’s judgment, and re-entered the parlour to be measured. 
For, although Mr. Trabb had my measure already, and had pre- 
viously been quite contented with it, he said apologetically that 
it wouldn't do under existing circumstances, sir—wouldn’t do 
vt all.” So, Mr. Trabb measured and calculated me, in the par- 
‘our, 28 if I were an estate and he the finest species of surveyor, 
und give himself such a world of trouble that I felt that no suit 
of clothes could possibly remunerate him for his pains. When 
i¢ hai! at last done and had appointed to send the articles to Mr, 
Puinblechook’s on the Thursday evening, he said, with his hand 
apon the parlour lock, ‘I know, sir, that London gentlemen 
cannot be expected to patronise local work, as a rule ; but if 
you would give me a turn now and then in the quality of a 
townsman, I should greatly esteem it. Good morning, sir 
much obliged.—-Door !” 

The last word was flung at the boy, who had not the least 
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notion what it meant. But I saw him collapse as his mastet 
rubbed me out with his hands, and my first decided experience 
of the stupendous power of money, was, that it had morally laid 
upon his back, Trabb’s boy. 

After this memorable event, I went to the hatter’s and the 
bootmaker’s, and the hosier’s, and felt rather like Mother Hub- 
bard's dog whose 0 itfit required the services of so many trades. 
I also went to the coach-office and took my place for seven 
o’clock on Saturday morning. It was not necessary to explain 
everywhere that I had come into a handsome property ; but 
whenever I said anything to that effect, it followed that the 
officiating tradzsman ceased to have his attention diverted 
through the window by the High-street, and concentrated his 
mind upon me. When I had ordered everything I wanted, I 
‘lirected my steps towards Pumblechook’s, and, as I approached 
that gentleman’s place of business, I saw him standing at his 
sloor. . 

He was waititig for me with great impatience. He had been 
out éarly with the chaise-cart, and had called at the forge and 
heard the news. He had prepared a collation for me in the 
Barnwell parlour, and he too ordered his shopman to “come 
out of the gangway” as my sacred person passed. 

“My dear friend,” said Mr. Pumblechook, taking me by both 
hands, when he and I and the collation were alone, “I give 
you jcy of your good fortune. Well deserved, well deserved !” 

This was coming to the point, and I thought it a sensible way 
of expressing himself. 

“To think,” said Mr. Pumblechook, after snorting admira- 
tion at me for some moments, “that I should have been the 
humble instrument of leading up to this, is a proud reward.” 

I begged Mr. Pumblechook to remember that nothing was to 
Ibe ever said or hinted, on that point. 

“My dear young friend,” said Mr. Pumblechook ; “if you 
will allow me to call you so—” 

I murmured “Certainly,” and Mr. Pumblechook took me by 
both hands again, and communicated a movement to his waist- 
coat, which had an emotional appearance, though it was rather 
low down, “My dear young friend, rely upon my doing my 
little all in your absence, by keeping the fact before the mind 
of Joseph.—Joseph!” said Mr. Pumblechook, in the way of a 
compassionate adjuration. — “ Joseph!! Joseph!!!” There- 
upon he shook his head and tapped it, expressing his sense af 
deficiency in Joseph. 

“But my dear young friend,” said "Ir. Pumblechook, ‘you 
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must be hungry, you must be exhausted. Be seated. Here ig 
a chicken had round from the Boar, here is a tongue had round 
from the Boar, here’s one or two little things had round from 
the Boar, that I hope you may not despise. But do I,” said 
Mr. Pumblechook, getting up again the moment after he 1ad 
sat down, “see afore me, him as I ever sported vith in his 
times of happy infancy? And may I—may |— ?” 

This May I, meant might he shake hands? I consented and 
he was fervent, and then sat down again, 

“Here is wine,” said Mr. Pumblechook. “Let us diink, 
Thanks to Fortune, and may she ever pick out her favourites 
with equal judgment! And yet I cannot,” said Mr. Pumble- 
chook, getting up again, “see afore me One—and likewise 
drink to One—without again expressing—May I—may I—?” 

I said he might, and he shook hands with me again, and — 
emptied his glass and turned it upside down. I did the same : 
and if I had turned myself upside down before drinkiag, the 
wine could not have gone more direct to my head. 

Mr. Pumblechook helped me to the liver wing, and to the 
best slice of tongue (none of those out-of-the-way No Thorough- 
fares of Pork now), and took, comparatively speaking, no care 
of himself atall. “Ah! poultry, poultry! You little thought,” 
said Mr. Pumblechook, apostrophising the fowl in the dish, 
‘‘when you was a young fledgling, what was in store for you. 
You little thought you was to be refreshment beneath this hum- 
ble roof for one as—Call it a weakness, if you will,” said Mr. 
Pumblechook, getting up again, “but may 1? may [—” 

It began to be unnecessary to repeat the form of saying he 
might, so he did it at once. “How he ever did it so often with- 
out wounding himself with my knife, I don’t know. 

“And your sister,” he resumed, after a little steady eating, 
“which had the honour of bringing you up by hand! fr’s a sad 
picter, to reflect that she’s no longer equal to fully uuJerstand- 
ing the honour. May—” 

I saw he was about to come at me again, and I stupped him. 

“We'll drink her health,” said I, 

“Ah!” cried Mr. Pumblechook, leaning back in his chair, 
quite flaccid with admiration, “that’s the way you know ’em, 
sir!” (I don’t know who Sir was, but he certainly was not i, 
and there was no third person present) ; “that’s the way you 
know the noble-minded, sir! Ever forgiving and ever affable, 
It might,” said the servile Pumblechook, putting down his un. 
tasted glass in a hurry and getting up again, “to a commnen 
person, have the appearance of repeating—but may I— 3” 
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When he had done it, he resumed his seat and drank to my 
sister. “Let us never be blind,” said Mr. Pumblechock, “to 
her faults of temper, but it is to be hoped she meant well.” 

At about this time, I began to observe that he was getting 
flushed in the face; as to myself, I felt all face, steeped in wire 
and smarting. 

I mentioned to Mr. Pumblechook that I wished to have my 
ew clothes sent to his house, and he was ecstatic on my so 
distinguishing him. I mentioned my reason for desiring to 
avoid observation in the village, and he lauded it to the skies 
"There was nobody but himself, he intimated, worthy of my con 
fidence, and—in short, might he? Then he asked me tenderly 
if I remembered our boyish games at sums, and how we had 
gone together to have me bound apprentice, and, in effect, how 
he had ever been my favourite fancy and my chosen friend? If 
I had taken ten times as many glasses of wine as I had, I should 
have known that he never had stood in that relation towards me, 
and should in my heart of hearts have repudiated the idea. Yet 
for all that, I remember feeling convinced that I had been much 
mistaken in him, and that he was a sensible practical good- 
hearted prime fellow. 

By degrees he fell to reposing such great confidence in me, 
as to ask my advice in reference to his own affairs. He men- 
tioned that there was an opportunity for a great amalgamation 
and monopoly of the corn and seed trade on those premises, if 
enlarged, such as had never occurred before in that, or any other 
neighbourhood. What alone was wanting to the realization of 
a vast fortune, he considered to be More Capital. Those were 
the two little words, more capital. Now it appeared to him 
(Pumblechook) that if that capital were got into the busmess, 
through a sleeping partner, sir—which sleeping partner would 
have nothing to do but walk in, by self or deputy, whenever he 
pleased, and examine the books—and walk in twice a year and 
take his profits away in his pocket, to the tune of fifty per cent. 
-—it appeared to him that that might be an opening for a young 
gentleman of spirit combined with property, which would be 
worthy of his attention. But what did I think? He had great 
confidence in my opinion, and what did I think ? I gave it as 
my opinion. “Wait abit!” The united vastness and distinct- 
ness of this view so struck him, that he no longer asked if he 
might shake hands with me, but said he really must—and did. 

We drank all the wine, and Mr. Pumblechook pledged him- 
self over and over again to keep Joseph up to the mark (I don’t 
know what mark), and to render me efficient and constant ser 
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vice (I don’t know what service). He also made known to ma 
for the first time in my life, and certainly after having kept his 
secret wonderfully well, that he had always said of me, “That 
boy is no commo. boy, and mark me, his fortun’ will be no 
common fortun’.” He said with a tearful smile that it was a 
singular thing to think of now, and I said so too. Finally, I 
went out into the air, with a dim perception that there was 
something unwonted in the conduct of the sunshine, and found 
that I had slumberously got to the turnpike without having 
taken any account of the road. 

There, I was roused by Mr. Pumblechook’s hailing me. He 
was a long way down the sunny street, and was making expres- 
sive gestures for me to stop. I stopped, and he came up 
breathless. 

“No, my dear friend,” said he, when he had recovered wind 
for speech. “Not if I can help it. This occasion shall not 
entirely pass without that affability on your part.—May I, as an 
old friend and well-wisher? day 1?” 

We shook hands for the hundredth time at least, and he 
ordered a young carter out of my way with the greatest indigna- 
tion. Then, he blessed me and stood waving his hand to me 
until I had passed the crook in the road ; and then I turned 
into a field and had a long nap under a hedge before I pursued 
_ my way home. 

I had scant luggage to take with me to London, for little of 
the little I possessed was adapted to my new station. But, I 
began packing that same afternoon, and wildly packed up things 
that I knew I should want next morning, in a fiction that there 
was not a moment to be lost. 

So Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, passed; and on 
Friday morning I went to Mr. Pumblechook’s, to put on my 
new clothes and pay my visit to Miss Havisham. Mr. Pumble- 
chook’s own room was given up to me to dress in, and was 
decorated with clean towels expressly for the event. My clothes 
were rather a disappointment, of course. Probably every new 
and eagerly expected garment ever put on since clothes came 
in, fell a trifle short of the wearer’s expectation. But after I had 
had my new suit on, some half an hour, and had gone through 
an immensity of posturing with Mr. Pumblechook’s very limited 
dressing-glass, in the futile endeavour to see my legs, it seemed 
to fit me better. It being market morning at a neighbouring 
town some ten miles off, Mr. Pumblechook was not at home. I 
had not told him exactly when I meant to leave, and was. not 
likely to shake hands with him again before departing, This 
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was all as it should be, and I went out in my new array: fear- 
fully ashamed of having to pass the shopmin, and suspicious 
after all that I was at a personal disadvantage, something like © 
Joe’s in his Sunday suit. 

I went circuitously to Miss Havisham’s by all the back wavs, 
and rang at the bell constrainedly, on account of the stiff long 
fingers of my gloves. Sarah Pocket came to the gate, aud 
positively reeled back when she saw me so changed ; her wal. 
nut-shell countenance likewise, turned from brown to green and 
yellow. 

“You?” said she. ‘You? Good gracious! What do you 
want?” 

“TI am going to London, Miss Pocket,” said I, “and want te 
say good-by to Miss Havisham.” 

I was not expected, for she left me locked in the yard, while 
she went to ask if I were to be admitted. After a very short 
delay, she returned and took me up, staring at me all the way. 

Miss Havisham was taking exercise in the room with the long 
spread table, leaning on her crutch stick. The room was 
lighted as of yore, and at the sound of her entrance, she stopped 
and turned. She was then just abreast of the rotted bride- 
cake. 

“ Don’t go, Sarah,” she said. “Well, Pip ?” 

“J start for London, Miss Havisham, to-morrow,” I was 
exceedingly careful what I said, “and I thought you would 
kindly not mind my taking leave of you.” 

“This is a gay figure, Pip,” said she, making her crutch stick 
play round me, as if she, the fairy godmother who had changed 
me, were bestowing the finishing gift. 

“‘T have come into such good fortune since I saw you last, 
Miss Havisham,” I murmured. “ And I am so grateful for it, 
Miss Havisham !” 

“Ay, ay!” said she, looxing at the discomfited and envious 
Sarah, with delight. ‘I have seen Mr. Jaggers. JZ have heard 
about it, Pip. So you go to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

“And you are adopted by a rich person ?’ 

** Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

‘Not named ?” 

* No, Miss Havisham.” 

‘And Mr. Jaggers is made your guardian P” 

*‘ Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

She quite gloated on these questions and answers, so keen 
was her enjoyment of Sarah Pocket’s jealous dismay, —‘‘ Well 1” 
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she went on; “ you have a promising career before you. Be 
good—deserve it—and abide by Mr. Jaggers’s instructions.” 
She looked at me, and looked at Sarah, and Sarah’s countenance 
wrung out of her watchful face a cruel smile. ‘ Good-by, Pip! 
-—you will always keep the name of Pip, you know.” 

“Ves, Miss Havisham.” 

“‘Good-by, Pip!” 

She s@etched out her hand, and I went down on my knee 
zod put it to my lips. I had not considered how I should take 
leave of her ; itcame naturally to me at the moment, to do this. 
She looked at Sarah Pocket with triumph in her weird eyes, 
and so I left my fairy godmother, with both her hands on het 
crutch stick, standing in the midst of the dimly lighted room 
beside the rotten bride-cake that was hidden in cobwebs. 

Sarah Pocket conducted me down, as if I werea ghost who 
must be seen out. She could not get over my appearance, and 
was in the last degree confounded. I said ‘*Good-by, Miss 
Pocket ;” but she merely stared, and did not seenr collected 
enough to know that I had spoken. Clear of the house, I made 
the best of my way back to Pumblechook’s, took off my new 
clothes, made them into a bundle, and went back home in my older 
dress, carrying it—to speak the truth,—much more at my ease 
too, though I had the bundle to carry. 

And now, those six days which were to have run out so 
slowly, had run out fast and were gone, and to-morrow looked 
me in the face more steadily than I could look atit. As the 
six evenings had dwindled away, to five, to four, to three, to two, 
{ had become more and more appreciative of the society of Joe 
and Biddy. On this last evening I dressed myself out in my 
new clothes, for their delight, and sat in my splendour unti} 
bedtime. We had a hot supper on the occasion, graced. by the 
inevitable roast fowl, and we had some flip to finish with. We 
were all very low, and none the higher for pretending to be in 
spirits. 

I was to leave our village at five in the morning, carrying my 
httle hand-portmanteau, and 1 had told Joe that I wished to walic 
away all alone. I am afraid—sore afraid—that this purpose or- 
tginated in ray sense of the contrast there would be between me 
and Joe, if we went to the coach together. I had pretended 
with myself that there was nothing of this taint in the arrange- 
ment; but when I went up to my little room on this last night, 
I felt compelled to admit that it might be done so, and had an 
impulse upon me to go down again and entreat Joe to walk with 


. 


me in the mornir g. I did not. 


~ 
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All night there were coaches in my broken sleep, going to 
wrong places instvad of to London, and having in the traces, 
now dogs, now cats, now pigs, now men—never horses. Fan- 
tastic failures of journeys occupied me until the day dawned and 
the birds were singing. Then, I got up and partly dressed, and 
sat at the window to take a last look out, and in taking it fell 
asleep. 

Biddy was astir so, early to get my breakfast, that, although I 
did not sleep at the window an hour, I smelt the smoke of the 
kitchen fire when I started up with a terrible idea that it must 
be late in the afternoon. But long after that, and long after I 
heard the clinking of the teacups and was quite ready, I wanted 
the resolution to go down-stairs. After all, I remained up there, 
repeatedly unlocking and unstrapping my small portmanteau 
and locking and strapping it up again, until Biddy called to me 
that I was late. , 

It was a hurried breakfast with no taste in it. I got up from 
the meal, saying with a sort of briskness, as if it had only just 
occurred to me, “Well! I suppose I must be off!” and then I 
kissed my sister who was laughing and nodding and shaking in 
her usual chair, and kissed Biddy, and threw my arms around 
Joe’s neck. Then I took up my little portmanteau and walked 
out. -The last I saw of them, was, when I presently heard a 
scuffle behind me, and looking back, saw Joe throwing an old 
shoe after me and Biddy throwing another old shoe. 1 stopped 
then, to wave my hat, and dear old Joe waved his strong right 
arm above his head, crying huskily “ Hooroar!” and Biddy put 
her apron to her face. 

I walked away at a good pace, thinking it was easier to ge 
than I had supposed it would be, and reflecting that it would 
never have done to have an old shoe thrown after the coach, in 
sight of all the High-street. I whistled and made nothing of 
going. But the village was peaceful and quiet, and the hght 
mists were solemnly rising, as if to show me the world, and I 
had been so innocent and little there, and all beyoud was so 
unknown and great, that in a moment with a strong heave and 
sol) I broke into tears. It was by the finger-post at the end of 
the village, and I laid my hand upon it, and said, “ Good-by O 
my dear, deer friend!” 

Heaven knows we need never be ashamed of our tears, for 
they are rain upon the blinding dust of earth, overlying our 
hard hearts. 1 was better after I had cried, than before—more 
sorry, more aware of my own ingratitude, more gentle. If I 
had cried before, I should have had Joe with me then. 


7 
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So subdted I was by those tears, and by their breaking out 
again in the course of the quiet walk, that when I was on the 
coach, and it was clear of the town, I deliberated with an aching 
heart whether I would not get down when we changed horses, 
and walk back, and have another evening at home, and a bet- 
ter parting. We changed, and I had not made up my mind, 
and still reflected for my comfort that it would be quite practica- 
ble to get down and walk back, when we changed again. And 
abile I was occupied with those deliberations, I would fancy an 
®x.ict resemblance to Joe in some man coming along the road 
towards us, and my heart would beat high.—As if he could pos- 
sibly be there ! 

We changed again, and yet again, and it was now too late 
and too far to go back, and I went on. And the mists had ail 
solemnly risen now, and the world lay spread before me. 


THIS IS THE END OF THE FIRST STAGE OF 
PIP’S EXPECTATIONS, 


CHAPTER XX. 


HE journey from our town to the metropolis, was a 

journey of about five hours. It was a little past mid- 
wi) day when the four-horse stage-coach by which I was a 
passenger, got into the ravel of traffic frayed out about 
the Cross-Keys, Wood-street, Cheapside, London. 

We Britons had at that time particularly settled that it was 
treasonable to doubt our having and our being the best of 
everything : otherwise, while I was scared by the immensity of 
London, [ think I might have had some faint doubts whether it 
was not rather ugly, crooked, narrow, and dirty. 

Mr. Jaggers had duly sent me his address ; it was, Little Brit: 
ain, and he had written after it on his card, “ just out of Smith- 
field, and close by the coach-office.” Nevertheless, a hackney- 
coachhman, who seemed to have as many capes to his greasy 
great-coat as he was years old, packed me up in his coach and 
hemmed me in with a folding and jingling barrier of steps, as if 
if he were going to take me fifty miles. His getting on his 
box, which I remember to have been decorated with an old 
weather-stained pea-green hammercloth motheaten into rags, 
was quite a werk of time. It was a wonderful equipage, witk 
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six great coronéts outside, and ragged things behind for I don’t 
know how many footmen to hold on by, and a harrow below 
them, to prevent amateur footmen from yielding to the tempta- 
tion. 

I had scarcely had time to enjoy the coach and to think how 
like a straw-yard it was, and yet how like a rag-shop, and to 
wonder why the horses’ nose-bags were kept inside, when I ob- 
served the coachman beginning to get down, as if we were go- 
ing to stcp presently. And stop we presently did, in a gloomy 
street, at certain offices with an open door, whereon was painted 
Mr. JAGGERS. 

“ How much?” I asked the coachman. 

The coachman answered, “A shilling—unless you wish to 
make it more.” : 

I naturally said I had no wish to make it more. 

“ Then it must be a shilling,” observed the coachman. “I 
don’t want to get into trouble. I know him/” He darkly 
closed an eye at Mr. Jaggers’s name, and shook his head. 

When he had got his shilling, and had in course of time com- 
pleted the ascent to his box, and had got away (which appeared 
to relieve his mind), I went into the front office with my little 
portmanteau in my hand and asked, Was Mr. Jaggers at home ? 

“He is not,” returned the clerk. “ He is in Court at present. 
Am I addressing Mr. Pip?” 

I signified that he was addressing Mr. Pip. 

‘Mr. Jaggers left word would you wait in hisroom. He 
couldn’t say how long he might be, having a case on. But it 
stands to reason, his time being valuable, that he won’t be longer 
than he can help.” 

With those words, the clerk opened a door, and ushered me 
into an inner chamber at the back. Here we found a gentle- 
man with one eye, in a velveteen suit and knee-breeches, whe 
wiped his nose with his sleeve on being interrupted in the peru- 
sal of the newspaper. 

“Go and wait outside, Mike,” said the clerk. 

1 began to say that I hoped I was not interrupting—when 
the clerk shoved this gentleman out with as little ceremony as I 
ever saw used, and tossing his fur cap out after, him, left me 
alone, 

Mr. Jaggers’s room was lighted by a skylight only, and was a 
most dismal place; the skylight, eccentrically patched like a 
broken head, and the distorted adjoining houses looking as if 
they had twisted themselves to peep down at me througn 1. 
There were not so many papers about, as should have expected 
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to see; and there were some odd objects about, ‘hat I should 
not have expected to see—such as an old rusty isto’, a sword 
in a scabbard, several strange-looking boxes and packages, and 
two dreadful casts on a shelf, of faces peculiarly swollen, and 
twitchy about the nose. Mr. Jaggers’s own high-backed chair 
way of deadly black horsehair, with rows of brass nails round it, 
like a coffin; and I fancied I could see how he leaned back in 
it, and bit his forefinger at the clients. ‘The roomwas but small, 
and the clients seemed to have had a habit of backing up against 
the wall: the wall, especially opposite to Mr. Jaggers’s chair, be- 
ing greasy with shoulders. I recalled, too, that the one-eyed 
gentleman had shuffled forth against the wall when I was the 
innocent cause of his being turned out. 

I sat down in the cliental chair placed over against Mr. Jag- 
gers's chair, and became fascinated by the dismal atmosphere of 
the place. I called to mind that the clerk had the same air of 
knowing something to everybody else’s disadvantage, as his 
master had. I wondered how many other clerks there were up- 
stairs, and whether they all claimed to have the same detrimen- 
tal mastery of their fellow-creatures. I wondered what was the 
history of all the odd litter about the room, and how it came 
there. I wondered whether the two swollen faces were of Mr. 
Jaggers’s family, and, if he were so unfortunate as to have had a 
pair of such ill-looking relations, why he stuck them on that 
dusty perch for the blacks and flies to settle on, instead of giv- 
ing them a place at home. Of course I had no experience of 
a London summer day, and my spirits may have been oppressed 
by the hot exhausted air, and by the dust and grit that lay thick 
on everything. But I sat wondering and waiting in Mr. Jag- 
gers’s close room, until I really could not bear the two casts on 
the shelf above Mr. Jaggers’s chair, and got up and went out. 

When I told the clerk that I would take a turn in the air 
wile I waited, he advised me to go round the corner and I 
should come into Smithfield. So, I came into Smithfield ; and 
the shameful place, being all asmear with filth and fat and bloed 
and foam, seemed. to stick to me. So, I rubbed it off with all 
possible speed by turning into a street where I saw the great 
lack dome of Saint Paul’s bulging at me from behind a grim 
stone building which a bystander said was Newgate Prison. 
Following the wall of the jail, I found the roadway covered with 
straw to deaden the noise of passing vehicles ; and from this, 
and from the quantity of people standing about, smelling strongly 
of spirits and beer, I inferred that the trials were on. 

While I looked about me here, an exceedingly ditty and 
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partially drunk minister of justice asked me if I would like te 
step in and hear a trial or so: informing me that he could give 
me a front place for half-a-crown, whence I should command a 
full view of the Lord Chief Justice in his wig and rohes—men- 
tioning that awful personage like waxwork, and presently offer- 
ing him at the reduced price of eighteenpence. As I declined 
the proposal on the plea of an appointment, he was so good as 
to take me into a yard and show me where the gallows was kept, 
and also where people were publicly whipped, and then he 
showed me the Debtors’ Door, out of which culprits came to be 
hanged ; heightening the interest of that dreadful portal by giv- 
ing me to understand that ‘four on ’em” would come out at 
that door the day after to-morrow at eight in the morning, to 
be killed in a row. This was horrible, and gave me a sickening | 
idea of London: the more so as the Lord Chief Justice’s pro- 
prietor wore (from his hat down to his boots and up again to 
his pocket-handkerchief inclusive) mildewed clothes, which had 
evidently not belonged to him originally, and which, I took it 
into my head, he had bought cheap of the executioner. Under 
these circumstances I thought myself well rid of him for a shil- 
ling. 

I dropped into the office to ask if Mr. Jaggers had come in 
yet, and I found he had not, and I strolled out again. This 
time, I made the tour of Little Britain, and turned into Barthol- 
omew Close; and now I became aware that other people were 
waiting about for Mr. Jaggers, as well as I. There were two 
men of secret appearance lounging in Bartholomew Close, and 
thoughtfully fitting their feet into the cracks of the pavement as 
they talked together, one of whom said to the other when they 
first passed me, that “ Jaggers would do it if it was to be done.” 
There was a knot of three men and two women standing at a 
corner, and one of the women was crying on her dirty shawl, 
and the other comforting her by saying, as she pulled her own 
shawl over her shoulders, “ Jaggers 1s for him,’Mehia, and what 
more could you have?” There was a red-eyed little Jew who 
came into the Close while I was loitering there, in company 
with a second littie Jew whom he sent upon an errand; and 
while the messenger was gone, I remarked this Jew, who was 
f a highly excitahie temperament, performing a jig of anxiety 
under a lamp-post, and accompanying himself, in a kind of 
frenzy, with the words, “Oh Jaggerth, Jaggerth, Jaggerth ! all 
otherth ith Cag-Maggerth, give me Jaggerth!” These testi 
mories to the popularity of my guardian made a deep impres 
sion on me, and J admired and wondered more than ever. 
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At length, as I was looking out at the iron gate of Bartholo 
mew Close into Little Britain, I saw Mr. Jaggers coming across 
the road towards me. All the others who were waiting, saw 
him at the same time, and there was quite arush at him. Mr. 
Jaggers, putting a hand on my shoulder and walking me on at 
his side without saying anything to me. addressed himself to his 
followers. 

First he took the two secret men. 

“Now, I have nothing to say to you,” said Mr. Jaggers, throw 
ing his finger at them. “I want to know no more than I know, 
As to the result, it’s a toss-up. I told you from the first it waa 
a toss-up. Have you paid Wemmick ?” 

“We made the money up this morning, sir,” said one of the 
men, submissively, while the other perused Mr. Jaggers’s face. 

“I don’t ask you when you made it up, or where, or whether 
you made it up at all. Has Wemmick got it?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said both men together. 

“Very well, then you may go. Now, I won't have it !” said 
Mr. Jaggers, waving his hand at them to put them behind him. 
“If you say a word to me, I'll throw up the case.” 

“We thought, Mr. Jaggers—” one of the men began, pulling 
off his hat. 

“That's what I told you not to do,” said Mr. Jaggers. “Joy 
thought! I think for you ; that’s enough for you. If I want 
you I know where to find you ; I don’t want you to find me. 
Now I won't have it. I won't hear a word.” 

The two men looked at one another as Mr. Jaggers waved 
them behind again, and humbly fell back and were heard no 
more. 

“And now you /” said Mr. Jaggers, suddenly stopping, and 
turning on the two women with the shawls, from whom the 
three men had meekly separated—‘ Oh ! Amelia, is it ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Jaggers.” 

‘““And do you remember,” retorted Mr. Jaggers, “ that but 
for me you wouldn't be here and eouldn’t be here?! 

“Oh yes, sir!” exclaimed both women together. “Lord 
bless you, sir, well we knows that 

“ Then why,” said Mr. Jaggers, ‘do you come here ?” 

“My Bill, sir!” the crying woman pleaded. 

“Now, I tell you what!” said Mr. Jaggers. ‘Once for all, 
{f you don’t know that your Bill's in good hands, I know it. 
And if you come here, bothering about your Bill, ’ll make an 
example of both your Bill and you, and let him slip threugh my 
fingers. Have you paid Wemmick ?” 
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“Oh yes, sir! Every farden.” 

“Very well. Then you have done all you have goat to do. 
Say another word—one single word—and Wemmick shall give 
you your money back.” 

This terrible threat’ caused the two women to fall off imme- 
diately. No one remained now but the excitable Jew, who had 
already raised the skirts of Mr. Jaggers’s coat to his lips several 
times. 

“] don’t know this man!” said Mr. Jaggers, in the same de. 


vasiating strain. ‘ What does this fellow want me 


“Ma thear Mithter Jaggerth. Hown brother to Habraham 
Latharuth !” 

“ Who's he?” said Mr. Jaggers. ‘“ Let go of my coat.” 

The suitor, kissing the hem of the garment again before re. 
linquishing it, replied, “ Habraham Latharuth, on thuthpithion 
of plate.” ‘ 

“You're .o0 late,” said Mr. Jaggers. “I am over the way.” 

“ Holy father, Mithter Jaggerth !” cried my excitable acquaint 
ance, turning white, ‘don’t thay you're again Habraham La 
tharuth !” 

“JT am,” said Mr. Jaggers, “and there’s an end of 1b ck 
out of the way.” 

“ Mithter Jaggerth! Half a moment! My hown cuthen’th 

one to Mithter Wemmick at thith prethenth minute, to hoffer 
him hany thermth. Mithter Jaggerth ! Half a quarter of a mo- 
ment! If you’d have the condethenthun to be bought off from 
the tother thide—at any thuperior prithe !—money no object ! 
—Mither Jaggerth—Mithter— !” 

My guardian threw his supplicant off with supreme indiffer- 
ence, and left him dancing on the pavement as if it were red- 
hot. Without further interruption, we reached the front office, 
where we found the clerk and the man in velveteen with the fur 
cap. 

‘ Here’s Mike,” said the clerk, getting down from his stool, 
and approaching Mr. Jaggers confidentially. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Jaggers, turning to the man, who was pull- 
ing a lock of hair in the middle of his forehead, like the Bul in 
Cock Robin pulling at the bell-rope ; “your man comes Or. thig 
afternoon. Well?” “ 

“Well, Mas’r Jaggers,” returned Mike, in the voice of a suf- 
ferer from a constitutional cold; “‘arter a deal o’ trouble, I’ve 
found one, sir, as might do.” 

« What is he prepared to swear ?” 
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“Well, Mas'r Jaggers,” said Mike, wiping his nose on his fur 
cap this time; ‘in a general way, anythink.” 

Mr. Jaggers suddenly became most irate. “Now, I warned 
you before,” said he, throwing his forefinger at the terrified 
client, ‘that if ever you presumed to talk in that way here, ’@ 
make an example of you. You infernal scoundrel, how dare 
you tell ME that ?” 

Tne client looked scared, but bewildered too, as if he were 
unconscious what he had done. 

‘‘Spooney !” said the clerk, in a low voice, giving him 3 stix 
with his elbow. “Soft Head! Need you say it face to face?” 
_ “Now, I ask you, you blundering booby,” said my guardian, 
very sternly, “once more and for the last time, what the man 
you have brought here is prepared to swear?” ; 

-Mike looked hard at my guardian, as if he were trying to 
learn a lesson from his face, and slowly replied, “‘ Ayther to 
character, or to having been in his company and never left 
him all the night in question.” 

‘“‘ Now, be careful. In what station of life is this man ?” 

Mike looked at his cap, and looked at the floor, and looked 
at the ceiling, and looked at the clerk; and even looked at me, 
before beginning to reply in a nervous manner, “ We've dressed 
him up like—’ when my guardian blustered out : 

“What? You wit, will you?” 

(“Spooney !” added the clerk again, with another stir.) 

After some helpless casting about, Mike brightened and 
began again : 

‘‘ He is dressed like a’spectable pieman. A sort ofa pastry- 
cook.” 

“Ts he here?” asked my guardian. 

““T left him,” said Mike, “a setting on some doorsteps round 
the corner.” 

‘Take him past that window, and let me see him.” 

The window indicated, was the office window. We all three 
went to it, behind the wire blind, and presently saw the client 
go by in an accidental manner, with a murderous-looking ta'l 
individual, in a short suit of white linen and a paper cap. 
This guileless confectioner was not by any means sober, and 
had a Aaer eye in the green stage of recovery, which was 
painted over. 

“Tell him to take his witness away directly,” said my guar 
dian to the clerk, in extreme disgust, “and ask him what. he 
means by bringing such a fellow as that.” 

My guardian then took me into his own room, and while he 
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lunched, standing, from a sandwich-box and a pocket-flask af 
sherly (he seemed to bully his very sandwich as he ate it), 
informed me what arrangements he had made for me. I was 
to go to “ Barnard’s Inn,” to young Mr. Pocket’s rooms, where 
a bed had been sent in for my accommodation ; I was to re- 
remain with young Mr. Pocket until Monday ; on Monday I wag 
to go with him to his father’s house on a visit, that I might try 
hew I liked it. Also, I was told what my allowance was to be— 
it was a very liberal one—and had handed to me, from one 
of my guardian’s drawers, the cards of certain tradesmen with 
whom 1 was to deal for all kinds of clothes, and such other 
things as I could in reason want. ‘You will find your credit 
good, Mr. Pip,” said my guardian, whose flask of sherry smelt 
hke a whole cask-full, as he hastily refreshed himself, “but I 
shall by this means be able to check your bills, and to pull you 
up if I find you outrunning the constable. Of course you'll 
go wrong somehow, but that’s no fault of mine.” 

After I had pondered a little over this encouraging sentiment, 
Iasked Mr. Jaggers if I could send for a coach? He said it 
was not worth while, I was so near my destination ; Wemmic« 
should walk round with me, if I pleased. 

I then found that Wemmick was the clerk in the next room. 
Another clerk was rung down from up-stairs to take his place while 
he was out, and I accompanied him into the street, after shak- 
ing hands with my guardian. We found a new set of people 
lingering outside, but Wemmick made a way among them 
by saying coolly yet decisively, ‘‘I tell you it’s no use; he 
won’t have a word to say to one of you;” and we soon got 
clear of thetn, and went on side by side. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Fen) ASTING my eyes on Mr. Wemmick as we went along, 

W| to see what he was like in the light of day, I found 
him to be a dry man, rather short in stature, with a 
square wooden face, whose expression seemed to have 
been imperfectly chipped out with a dull-edged chisel. There 
were some marks in it that might have been pimples, if the ma- 
terial had been softer and the instrument finer, but which, as it 
was, were only dints. The chisel had made three or four of thes 

a: 
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attempts at embellishment over his nose, but had given them 

up without an effort to smooth them off. I judged him to be 

a bachelor from the frayed condition of his linen, and he ap. 

peared to have sustained a good many bereavements ; for he 

wore at least four mourning rings, besides a brooch representing 

a lady and a weeping willow at a tomb with an urn on it. [ 
noticed, too, that several rings and seals hung at his watch-. 
thain, as if he were quite laden with remembrances of departed 

friends. He had glittering eyes—small, keen, and black—and 

thin white mottled lips. He had had them, to the best of my 

belief, from forty to fifty years. 

“So you were never in London before?” said Mr. Wemmick 
to me. 

“No,” said I. 

““{ was new here once,” said Mr. Wemmick. “Rum to 
think of now!” 

“You are well acquainted with it now?” 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. Wemmick. “I know the moves of it.” 

“Ts it a very wicked place?” I asked, more for the sake of 
saying something than for information. 

“You may get cheated, robbed, and murdered, in London. 
But there are plenty of people anywhere, who'll do that for you.” 

“If there is bad blood between you and them,” said I, to 
soften it off a little. 

“Oh! I don’t know about bad blood,” returned Mr. Wem- 
mick. ‘ There’s not much bad blood about. They'll do it, if 
there’s anything to be got by it.” 

“That makes it worse.” 

“You think so?” returned Mr. Wemmick. “Much about 
the same, I should say.” 

He wore his hat on the back of his head, and looked straight 
before him: walking in a self-contained way as if there were 
nothing in the streets to claim his attention. His mouth was 
such a post-office of a mouth that he had a mechanical appear. 
wnce of smiling. We had got to the top of Holborn Hill before 
I knew that it was merely a mechanical appearance, and that 
he was not smiling at all. ; 

“Do you know where Mr. Matthew Pocket lives ?” Tasked 
Mr. Wemmick. 

Sev @s.0”)-said the: nodding in the direction. “At Flammer 
smith, west of London.” 

“Ts that far?” 

“Well! Say five miles.” 

“ Do you know him?” 
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“Why, you are a regular cross-examiner!” said Mr. Wem 
mick, looking at me with an improving air. ‘“ Yes, I know him 
J know him!” 

There was an air of toleration or depreciation about his 
utterance of these words, that rather depressed me ; and I was 
still looking sideways at his block of a face in search of any en 
couraging note tothe text, when he said here we were at Bar 
nard’s Inn. My depression was not alleviated by the announce 
ment, for, I had supposed that establishment to be an hote! 
kept by Mr. Barnard, to which the Blue Boar in our town was 
a mere public-house. Whereas I now found Barnard to be 4 
disembodied spirit, or a fiction, and his inn the dingiest collec. 
tion of shabby buildings ever squeezed together in a rank 
corner as a club for Tom-cats. 

We entered this haven through a wicket-gate, and were dis 
gorged by an introductory passage into a melancholy little 
square that looked to me like a flat burying-ground. I thoughi 
it had the most dismal trees in it, and the most dismal sparrows, 
and the most dismal cats, and the most dismal houses (in num- 
ber half.a dozen or so), that I had ever seen. I thought the 
windows of the sets of chambers into which those houses were 
divided, were in every stage of dilapidated blind and curtain, 


“crippled flower-pot, cracked glass, dusty decay, and miserable 


makeshift; while To Let To Let To Let, glared at me from 
einpty rooms, as if no new wretches ever came there, and the 
vengeance of the soul of Barnard were being slowly appeased 
by the gradual suicide of the present occupants and their unholy 
interment under the gravel. A frouzy mourning of soot and 
smoke attired this forlorn creation of Barnard, and it had 
strewed ashes on its head, and was undergoing penance and 
humiliation as a mere dust-hole. Thus far my sense of sight ; 
while dry rot and wet rot and all the silent rots that rot in neg- 
lected roof and cellar—rot of rat and mouse and bug anc 
coaching-stables” near at hand besides—addressed themselves 
faintly to my sense of smell, and moaned, “Try Barnard’s 
Mixture.” 

So imperfect was this realisation of the first of my great ex- 
pectations, that I looked in dismay at Mr. Wemmick. “Ah!” 
said he, mistaking me; “the retirement reminds you of the 
country. So it does me.” 

He led me into a corner and conducted me up a flight o! 
stairs—which appeared to me to be slowly collapsing into saw- 
dust, so that one of those days the upper lodges would look 
out at their doors and find themselves without the means oi! 
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coming down—to a set of chambers on the toy floor Mr. 
PocKFT, JUN., was painted on the door, and there was a label 
on the letter-box, “Return shortly.” 

‘“He hardly thought you’d come so soon,” Mr. Wemmick ex- 
plained. “You don’t want me any more?” 

““No, thank you,” said I. 

“As I keep the cash,” Mr. Wemmick observed, “we shall 
most likely meet pretty often. Good day.” 

“Good diy.” 

[ put out my hand, and Mr. Wemmick at first looked at it as 
if he thought I wanted something. Then he looked at me, and 
said, correcting himself, 

“To be sure! Yes. Vouw're in the -habit- of shaking 
nands ?” 

I was rather confused thinking it must be out of the London 
fashion, but said yes. 

'“T have got so out of it!” said Mr. Wemmick—* except at 
last. Very glad, I’m sure, to make your acquaintance. Good 
day !” 

When we had shaken hands and he was gone, I opened the 
staircase window and had nearly beheaded myself, for, the lines 
had rotted away, and it came down like the guillotine. Happily - 
it was so quick that I had not: put my head out. After this es. 
cape I was content to take a foggy view of the Inn through the 
window’s encrusting dirt, and to stand dolefully looking out, 
saying to myself that London was decidedly overrated. 

Mr. Pocket, Junior's, idea of Shortly was not mine, for I had 
nearly maddened myself with looking out. for half an hour, and 
had written my name with my finger several times in the dirt of 
every pane in the window, before I heard footsteps on the stairs, 
Gradually there arose before me the hat, head, neckcloth, waist- . 
coat, trousers, boots, of a member of society of about my own 
standing. He hada paper-bag under each armand a pottle of 
strawberries in one hand, and was out of breath. 

“Mr. Pip?” said he. 

“‘ Mr. Pocket ?” said I. . 

“Dear me!” he exclaimed. “Iam extremely sorry ; but I 
knew there was a coach from your part of the country at mid- 
day, and I thought you would come by that one. The fact is, 
I have been out on your account—not that that is any excuse-— 
for I thought, coming from the country, you might like a little 
lruit after dinner, and I went to Covent Garden Market to get - 
it good.” 


For a reason that I had, I felt as if my eyes would start out 
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of my head. I acknowledged his attention incoherently, and 
began to think this was a dream. 

“ Dear me!” said Mr. Pocket, Junior. ‘This door sticks so !” 

As he was fast making jam of his fruit by wrestling with the 
oor while the paper-bags were under his arms, I begged hit to 
allow mé to hold them. He relinquished them with an agreea- 
ble smile, and combated with the door as if it were a wild beast. 
It yielded so suddenly at last, that he staggered back upon me, 
and I ‘staggered back upon the opposite door, and we both 
laughed. But still I felt as if my eyes must start out of my 
head, and as if this must be a dream. 

“Pray come in,” said Mr. Pocket, Junior. ‘Allow me to 
lead the way. Iam rather bare here, but I hope you'll be able 
to make out tolerably well till Monday. My father thought you 
would get on more agreeably through to-morrow with me than 
with him, and might like to take a walk about London. Iam 
sure I shall be very happy to show London to you. As to our 
table, you won't find that bad, I hope, for it will be supplied 
from our coffee-house here, and (it is only right I should add) at 
your expense, such being Mr. Jaggers’s directions. As to our 
lodging, it’s not by any means splendid, because I have my own 
bread to earn, and my father hasn’t anything to give me, and I 
shouldn’t be willing to take it if he had. ‘This is our sitting- 
room—just such chairs and tables and carpet and so forth, you 
see, as they could spare from home. You mustn’t give me 
credit for the tablecloth and spoons and castors, because they 
come for you from the coffee-house. This is my little bedroom ; 
rather musty, but Barnard’s zs musty. This is your bedroom ; 
the furniture’s hired for the occasion, but I trust it will answer 
the purpose ; if you should want anything, I'll go and fetch it. 
The chambers are retired, and we shall be alone together, but 
we shan’t fight, I dare say. But dear me, I beg your pardon, 
youre holding the fruit all this time. Pray let me take these 
bags from you, I am quite ashamed.” 

As I stood opposite to Mr. Pocket, Junior, delivering him 
the bags, One, Two, I saw the starting appearance come into 
his own eyes that I knew to be in mine, and he said, filling 
back : 

“ Lora bless me, you're the prowling boy!” 

“ And you,” said I, “are the pale young gentleman !” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


WHE pale young gentleman and I stood contemplating 
4’ one another in Barnard’s Inn, until we both burst out 
laughing. ‘‘The idea of its being you!” said he, 
“The idea of its being you /” said I. And then we 
contemplated one another afresh, and laughedagain. ‘“ Well!” 
said the pale young gentleman, reaching out his hand good- 
humouredly, ‘it’s all over now, I hope, and it will be magnani- 
mous in you if you'll forgive me for having knocked you about 
sels 

I derived from this speech that Mr. Herbert Pocket (for 
‘Herbert was the pale young gentleman’s name) still rather con- 
founded his intention with his execution. But I made a modest 
reply, and we shook hands warmly. 

“You hadn’t come into your good fortune at that time?” 
said Herbert Pocket. 

“No,” said I. 

“No,” he acquiesced: ‘TI heard it had happened very lately. 
/ was rather on the look-out for good fortune then.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes. Miss Havisham had sent for me, to see if she could 
take a fancy tome. But she couldn’t—at all events, she didn’t.” 

I thought it polite to remark that I was surprised to hear that. 

“Bad taste,” said Herbert, laughing, “but a fact. Yes, she 
had sent for me on a trial visit, and if I had come out of it suc- 
cessfully, I suppose I should have been provided for: perhaps 
I should have been what-you-may-called it to Estella.” 

‘What's that?” I asked, with sudden gravity. 

Fe was arranging his fruit in plates while we talked, which 
divided his attention, and was the cause of his having made this 
lapse of a word. “ Affianced,” he explained, still busy with the 
fruit. ‘ Betrothed. Engaged. What’s-his-named. Any word 
of that sort.” 

“ Flow did you bear your disappointment ?” I asked. 

“Pooh!” said he, “I didn’t care much for it. Shes a Tar- 
tar.” 

‘Miss Havisham ?” 

“T don’t say no to that, but I meant Estella. That girl’s 
hard and haughty and capricious to the last degree, and hag 


been brought up by Miss Havisham to wreak revenge on all the _ 


male sx.” 
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What relation is she to Miss Havisham ?” 

“None,” said he. ‘Only adopted.” 

«Why should she wreak revenge on all the raale sex? What 
revenge ?” 

“Lord, Mr. Pip!” said he. ‘Don’t you know?” 

“¢ No,” said I. / 

“Dear me! It’s quite a story, and shall be saved till dinner- 
time. And now let me take the liberty of asking you a ques- 
tion. How did you come there, that day?” 

I told him, and he was attentive until I had finished, and then 
burst out laughing again, and asked me if I was sore afterwards? 
I didn't ask him if /e was, for my conviction on that point was 
perfectly established. - 

“Mr. Jaggers is your guardian, I understand?” he went on. 

% Yes.” 

«You know he is Miss Havisham’s man of business and 
solicitor, and has her confidence when nobody else has?” 

This was bringing me (I felt) towards dangerous ground. I 
answered with a constraint I made no attempt to disguise, that 
T had seen Mr. Jaggers in Miss Havisham’s house on the very 
day of our combat, but never at any other time, and that I be- 
lieved he had no recollection of having ever seen me there. 

“ He was so obliging as to suggest my father for your tutor, 
and he called on my father to propose it. Of course he knew 
about my father from his connexion with Miss Havisham. My 
father is Miss Havisham’s cousin ; not that that implies familiar 
intercourse between them, forhe is a bad courtier and will not 
propitiate her.” 

Herbert Pocket had a frank and easy way with him that was 
very taking. I had never seen any one then, and I have never 
seen any one since, who more strongly expressed to me, in 
every look and tone, a natural incapacity to do anything secret 
and mean. ‘There was something wonderfully hopeful about 
his general air, and something that at the same time whispered 
to me he would never be very successful or rich. I don’t know 
how this was. I bezarae imbued with the notion on that first 
occasion before we sat down to dinner, but I cannot define by 
what mneans. 

He was still a pale young gentleman, and had a certain con-- 
quered languor about him in the midst of -his spirits and_brisk- 
ness, that did not seem indicative of natural strength. He had 
not a handsome face, but it was better than handsome: being 
extremely amiable and cheerful. His figure was a little un. 
gainly, as in the days when my knuckles had taken such liber 
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e 
ties with it, but it looked as if it would always be light and 
young. Whether Mr. Trabb’s lacal work would have sat more 
gracefully on him than on mnie, may be a question; but I am 
conscious that he carried off his rather old clothes, much better 
than I carried off my new suit. 

As he was so communicative, I felt that reserve on my part 
would be a bad return unsuited to our years. I therefore told 
him) my small story, and laid stress on my being forbidden to 
inquire who my benefactor was. _ I further mentioned that as I 
had been brought up a blacksmith in a country place, and knew 
very little of the ways of politeness, I would-take it as a great 
kindness in him if he would give me a hint whenever he saw me 
at a loss or going wrong. 

“With pleasure,” said he, « though I venture to prophesy 
that you'll want very few hints. I dare say we shall be often 
together, and I should like to banish any needless restraint 
between us. Will you do me the favour to begin at once to 
call me by my christian name, Herbert ?” 

I thanked him, and said I would. I informed him in ex. 
change that my christian name was Philip. 

“I don’t take to Philip,” said he, smiling, ‘for it sounds like 
a moral boy out of the spelling-book, who was so lazy that he 
fell into a pond, or so fat that he couldn't see out of his eyes, 
or so avaricious that he locked up his cake till the mice ate it, 
or so determined to go a birds’-nesting that he got himself eaten 
by bears who lived handy in the neighborhood. I tell you 
what I should like. We are so harmonious, and you have been 
a blacksmith—-would you mind it 2” 

“TI shouldn’t mind anything you propose,” I answered, “but 
I don’t understand you.” 

“Would you mind Handel for a familiar name? There’s a 
charming piece of music by Handel, called the Harmonious 
Blacksmith.” 

“*T should like it very much.” 

“Then, my dear Handel,” said he, turning round as the doar 
opened, “here is the dinner, and I must beg of you to take the 
top of the table, because the dinner is of your providing.” 

This I would not hear of, so he took the top, and I faced 
him. It was a nice little dinner—seemed to me then, a very 
Lord Mayors Feast—and it acquired additional relish from 
being eaten under those independent circumstances, with no 
old people by, and with London all around us. ‘This again was 
heightened by a certain gipsy character that set the banquet 
off ; for, while the table was, as Mr. Pumblechook might have 
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said, the lap of luxury—being entirely furnished forth from the 
coffee-house—the circumjacent region of sitting-room was of a 
comparatively pastureless and shifty character: imposing on 
the waiter the wandering habits of putting the covers on the 
floor (where he fell over them), the melted butter in the arm- 
chair, the bread on the bookshelves, the cheese in the coal. 
scuttle, and the boiled fowl into my bed in the next room— 
where I foigid much of its parsley and butter in a state of con- 
gelation when I retired for the night. All this made the feast 
delightful, and when the waiter was not there to watch me, my 
pleasure was without alloy. 

We had made some progress in the dinner, when I reminded 
Herbert of his promise to tell me about Miss Havisham. 

“True,” he replied. ‘ll redeem it at once. Let me in- 
troduce the topic, Handel, by mentioning that in London it is 
not the custom to put the knife in the mouth—for fear of acci- 
dents—and that while the fork is reserved for that use, it is not 
put further in than necessary. It is scarcely worth mentioning, 
only it’s as well to do as other people do. Also, the spoon is 
not generally used over-hand, but under. This has two advan- 
tages. You get at your mouth better (which after all is the 
object), and you save a good deal of the attitude of opening 
oysters, on the part of the right elbow.” 

He offered these friendly suggestions in such a lively way, 
that we both laughed and I scarcely blushed. 

“Now,” he pursued, “concerning Miss Havisham. Miss 
Havisham, you must know, was a spoilt child. Her mother 
died when she was a baby, and her father denied her nothing. 
Her father was a country gentleman down in your part of the 
world, and was a brewer. I don’t know why it should be a 
crack thing to be a brewer; but it is indisputable that while 
you cannot possibly be genteel and bake, you may be as gen- 
teel as never was and brew. You see it every day.” 

“Vet a gentleman may not keep a public-house ; may he?” 
said I. 

“Not on any account,” returned Herbert ; “but a public 
house may keep a gentleman. Well! Mr. Havisham wes very 
tich and very proud. So was his daughter.” 

“ Miss Havisham was an only child?” I hazarded. 

“Stop a moment, I am coming to that. No, she was not 
an only child; she had a half-brother. Her father privately 
matried again—his cook, f rather think.” 

“I thought he was proud,” said I. 

“My good Handel, so he was. He married his second v'ife 
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privately, because he was proud, and in course of time she died. 
When she was dead, I apprehend he first told his daughter what 
he had done, and then the son became a part of the fainily, re- 
siding in the hovse you are acquainted with. As the son grew 
a young tan, he turned out riotous, extravagant, undutiful — 
altogether bad. At last his father disinherited him; but he 
softened when he was dying, and left him well off, though nut 
nearly so well off as Miss Havisham.—Take another glass of 
wine, and excuse my mentioning that society as a body does 
not expect one to be so strictly conscientious in emptying one’s 
glass, as to turn at bottom upwards with the rim on one’s nose.” 

I had been doing this, in an excess of attention to his recital. 
I thanked him, and apologised. He said, ‘Not at all,” and 
resumed. 

‘“‘Miss Havisham was now an heiress, and you may suppose 
was. looked after as a great match. Her half-brother had now 
ample means again, but what with debts and what with new 
madness wasted them most fearfully again. There were stronger 
differences between him and her, than there had been between 
him and his father, and it is suspected that he cherished a deep 
and mortal grudge against her as having influenced the father’s 
anger. Now, I come to the cruel part of the story—merely 
breaking off, my dear Handel, to remark that a dinner-napkin 
will not go into a tumbler.” 

Why I was trying to pack mine into my tumbler, I am wholly 
unable to say. I only know that I found myself, with a perse- 
verance worthy of a much better cause, making the most stren- 
uous exertions to compress it within those limits. Again I 
thanked him and apologised, and again he said in the cheerfull- 
est manner, ‘‘ Not at all, I am sure!” and resumed. 

“There appeared upon the scene—say at the races, or the 
public balls, or anywhere else you like—a certain man, who 
made love to Miss Havisham. I never saw him (for this hap- 
pened five-and-twenty years ago, before you and I were, Han. 
del), but I haye heard my father mention that he was a showy- 
man, and the kind of man for the purpose. But that he was 
uct to b>, without ignorance or prejudice, mistaken for a gentle- 
mai, my father most strongly asseverates ; because it is a prin. 
ciple of his that no man who was not a true gentlen:an at heat 
ever was, since the world began, a ttue gentleman in manner. 
He says, no varnish can hide the grain of the wood; and that 
the move varnish you put on, the more the grain will express 
itself Well! This man pursued Miss Havisham closely, and 
professed to be devoted to her. I believe she had not shown 
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much susceptibility up to that time; but all the susceptibility 
she possessed, certainly came out then, and she passionately 
loved him. There is no doubt that she perfectly idolized him. 
He practised on her affections in that systematic way, that he 
got great sums of money from her, and he induced her to buy 
her brother out of a share in the brewery (which had been weakly 
left him by his father) at an immense price, on the plea that 
when he was her husband he must hold and manage it all. 
Your guardian was not at that time in Miss Havisham’s coun- 
cils, and she was too haughty and too much in love, to be ad- 
vised by any one. Her relations were poor and scheming, with 
the exception of my father ; he was poor enough, but not time- 
serving or jealous. The only independent one among them, he 
warned her that she was doing too much for this man, and was 
placing herself too unreservedly in his power. She took the 
first opportunity of angrily ordering my father out of the house, 
in his presence, and my father has never seen her since.” 

I thought of her having said, “ Matthew will come and see 
me at last when I am laid dead upon that table;” and I asked 
Herbert whether his father was so inveterate against her ? 

“Ts not that,” said he, ‘“‘ but she charged him, in the pres- 
ence of her intended husband, with being disappointed in the 
hope of fawning upon her for his own advancement, and, if he 
were to go to her now, it would look true—even to him—an¢ 
even to her. To return to the man and make an end of him. 
The marriage day was fixed, the wedding dresses were bought, 
the wedding tour was planned out, the wedding guests were 
invited. The day came, but not the bridegroom. He wrote 
her a letter—” 

“Which she received,” I struck in, “ when she was dressing 
for her marriage? At twenty minutes to nine?” 

« At the hour and minute,” said Herbert, nodding, “ at which 
she afterwards stopped all the clocks. What was in it, further 
than that it most heartlessly broke the marriage off, I can’t tell 
you, because I don’t know. When she recovered from a bad ill- 
ness that she had, she laid the whole place waste, as you have 
seer. it, and she has never since looked upon the light of day. 

“ fs that all the story?” I asked, after considering it. 

“ All I know of it; and indeed I only know so much, through 
piecing it out for myself; for my father always avoids it, and, 
even when Miss Havisham invited me to go there, told me n¢ 
more of it than it was absolutely requisite I should understand 
But I had forgotten one thing. It has been supposed that the 
man to whom she gave her misplaced confidence, acted through 
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out in concert with her half-brother; that it-was_a conspiracy 
between them: and that they shared the profits.” 

“TI wonder he didn’t marry her and get ail the property,” 
said I. ~ 

‘¢ ffe may have been married already, and her cruel mortifica- 
tion may have been a part of her half-brother’s scheme,” sait 
Herbert. ‘Mind! I don’t know that.” 

‘What became of the two men?” I asked, after again con 
sidering the subject. 

es They fell into’ deeper shame and degradation—if there can 
be deeper—and ruin.’ 

“ Are they alive now ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You said just now that Estella was not related to Miss 
Havisham, but adopted. When adopted ?” 

Herbert shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ There has always been an 
Estella, since I have heard of a Miss Havisham. I know no 
more. And now, Handel,” said he, finaily throwing off the 
story as it were, “there is a perfectly open understanding be- 
tween us. All I know about Miss Havisham, you know.” 

« And all I know,” I retorted, “ you know.” 

“1 fully believe it. So there can be no competition or per- 
plexity between you and me. And as to the condition on which 
you hold your advancement in life—namely, that you are not to 
inquire or discuss to whom you owe it—you may be very sure 
that it will never be encroached upon, or even approached, by 
me, or by any one belonging to me.” 

In truth, he said this with so much delicacy, that I felt the 
subject done with, even though I should be under his father’s 
roof for years and years to come. Yet he said it with so much 
meaning, too, that I felt he as perfectly understood Miss 
Havisham to be my benefactress, as I understood the fact myself. 

It had not occurred to me before, that he had led up to the 
theme for the purpose of clearing it out of our way ; but we 
were so much the lighter and easier for having broached it, that 
{ now perceived this to be the case. We were very gay and 
sociable, and I asked him, in the course of conversation, what 
he was? He replied ‘“‘A capitalist—an Insurer of Ships.” I 
suppose he saw me glancing about the room in search of some 
tokens of Shipping, or capital, for he added, “ In the City.” 

I had grand ideas of the wealth and importance of Insurevs 
of Ships in the City, and I began to think with awe, of having 
laid a young Insurer on his back, blackened his enterprising 
eye, and cut his responsible head open. But, again, there ca)ne 
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apun me, for my relief, that odd impressien that Herbe t Pocket 
would never be very successful or rich. 

“T shall not rest satisfied with merely employing my capital 
in insuring ships. I shall buy up some good Life Assurance 

’ shares, and cut into the Direction. I shall also do alittle in 

the mining way. None of these things will interfere with my 
chartering 2 few thousand tons on my own account. I think I 
shall trade,” said he, leaning back in his chair, “to the East 
Indies, for silks, shawls, spices, dyes, drugs, and precious woods. 
it’s an. interesting trade.” 

‘“‘ And the profits are large ?” said I. 

“Tremendous !”’ said he. 

I wavered again, and began to think here were greater ex- 
pectations than my own. 

“J think I shall trade, also,” said he, putting his thumbs in 
his waistcoat pockets, “to the West Indies, for sugar, tobacco, 
and rum. Also to Ceylon, specially for elephants’ tusks.” 

“ You will want a good many ships,” said I. 

‘<A perfect fleet,” said he. 

Cuite overpowered by the magnificence of these transactions, 
I asked him where the ships he insured mostly traded to at 
present ? 

“I haven’t begun insuring yet,” he replied. ‘I am looking 
about me.” 

Somehow, that pursuit seemed more in keeping with Barnard’s 
Inn. I said (in a tone of conviction), “ Ah-h !” 

“Ves. Jam in a counting-house, and looking about me.” 

“Is a counting-house profitable?” I asked. 

““To—do you mean to the young fellow who's in it?” he 
asked, in reply. 

@¥ess (to-you.” 

“Why, n-no; not tome.” He said this with the air of one 
carefully reckoning up and striking a balance. “Not directly 
profitable. That is, it doesn’t pay me anything, and I have to 
—keep myself.” 

‘This certainly had not a profitable appearance, and I shoox 
my head as if [ would imply that it would be difficult to lay by 
utuch accumulative capital from such a source of income. 

“But the thing is,” said Herbert Pocket, “that you look 
about you. Zza?s the grand thing. You are in a counting: 
house, you know, and you look about you.” 

It struck me as a singular implication that you couldn’t be 
oul ofa counting-house, you know, and look about you; but I 


silzntly deferred to his experience 
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“Then the time comes,” said Herbert, “when you see your 
opening. And you go in, and you swoop upon it and you inake 


your capital, and then there you are! When you have once _ 


made your capital, you have nothing to do but employ it.” 

This was very like his way of conducting that encounter ir. 
the garden; verylike. His manner of bearing his poverty, too, 
exactly corresponded to his manner of bearing that defeat. It 
seemed to me that he took all blows and buffets now, with just 
the same air as he had taken mine then. It was evident that he 
had nothing around him but the simplest necessaries, for every- 
thing that T remarked upon turned out to have been sent in on 
my account from the coffee-house or somewhere else. 

Yet, having already made his fortune in his own mind, he 
was so unassuming with it that I felt quite grateful to him for 
not being puffed up. It was a pleasant addition to his naturally 
pleasant ways, and we got on famously. In the evening we 
went out for a walk in the streets, and went half-price to the 
Theatre ; and next day we went to church at Westminster Ab- 
bey, and in the afternoon we walked in the Parks ; and I won- 
dered who shod all the horses there, and wished Joe did. 

On a moderate computation, it was many months, that Sun- 
day, since I had left Joe and Biddy. The space interposed be. 
tween myself and them, partook of that expansion, and our 
marshes were any distance off. That I could have been at our 
old church in my old church-going clothes, on the very last Sun- 
day that ever was, seemed a combination of impossibilities, geo- 
graphical and social, solar and lunar. Yetin the London streets 
so crowded with people and so brilliantly lighted in the dusk of 
evening, there were depressing hints of reproaches for that I 
had put the poor old kitchen at home so far away; and in the 


dead of night, the footsteps of some incapable impostor of’a por- - 


ter mooning about Barnard’s Inn, under pretence of watching it, 
fell hollow on my heart. 

On the Monday morning at a quarter before nine, Herbert 
went to the counting-house to report himself—to look about 
him, too, I suppose—and I bore him company. He was to 
come away in an hour or two to attend me to Hammersmith, 
and I was to wait about for him. It appeared to me that the 
eggs from which young Insurers were hatched, were incubated 
in dust and heat, like the eggs of ostriches, judging from the 
places to which those incipient giants repaired on a Monday 
morning. Nor did the counting-house where Herbert assisted, 
show in my eyes as at all a good Observatory; being a back 
secon! floor up a yard, of a grimy presence in all particulars, 
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and with a fuok into another back second floor, rather than a 
look out. 

I waited about until it was noon, and I went upon ’Change. 
-and I saw fluey men sitting there under the bills about shipping 
whom I took to be great merchants, though I couldn’t under. 
stand why they should all be out of spirits. When Herbert 
came, we went and had lunch at a celebrated house which I 
then quite venerated, but now believe to have been the most 
abject superstition in Europe, and where I could not help notic- 
ing, even then, that there was much more gravy on the table- 
cloths and knives and waiters’ clothes, than in the steaks. This 
collation disposed of at a moderate price (considering the 
grease: which was not charged for), we went back to Barnard’s 
Inn and got my little portmanteau, and then took coach for 
Hammersmith. We arrived there at two or three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and had very little way to walk to Mr. Pocket’s house. 


_ Lifting the latch of a gate, we passed direct into a little garden 


overlooking the river, where Mr. Pocket’s children were play- 
ing about. And unless I deceive myself on a point where my 
interests or prepossessions are certainly not concerned, I saw 
that Mr. and Mrs. Pocket’s children were not growing up or be- 
ing brought up, but were tumbling up. 

Mrs. Pocket was sitting on a garden chair under a tree, read- 
ing, with her legs upon another garden chair ; and Mrs. Pocket’s 
two nursemaids were looking about them while the children 
played. ‘ Mamma,” said Herbert, “this is young Mr. Pip.” 
Upon which Mrs. Pocket received me with an appearance of 
amiable dignity. 

“Master Alick and Miss Jane,” cried one of the nurses to 
two of the children, “if you go a bouncing up against them 
bushes you'll fall over into the river and be drownded, and 
what'll your pa say then!” 

At the same time this nurse picked up Mrs. Pocket’s hand- 
kerchief, and said, ‘If that don’t make six times you’ve dropped 
it, Mum!” Upon which Mrs. Pocket laughed and said, 
“Thank you, Flopson,” and settling herself in one chair only, 
resumed her book. Her countenance immediately assumed a 
knitted and intent expression as if she had been reading for a 
week, but before she could have read half a dozen lines, she 
fixed her eyes upon me, and said, “I hope your mamma is quite 
well?” ‘This unexpected inquiry put me into such a difficulty 
that I began saying in the absurdest way that if there had been 
any such person I hadno doubt she would have been quite weD 
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and would have been much obliged and would Lave sent her 
compliments, wl en the nurse came td my rescue. 

“Well!” she cried, picking up the pocket-handkerchief, “if 
that don’t make seven times! What ARE you a doing of this 
afternoon, Mum!” Mrs> Pocket received her property, at first 
with a look of unutterable surprise as if she had never seen it 
befuie, and then with a laugh of recognition, and said, “‘ Thank 
you, Flopson,” and forgot me, and went on reading. 

I found, now I had leisure to count them, that there were no 
f+wer than six little Pockets present, in various stages of tum- 
bling up. I had scarcely arrived at the total when a‘seventh 
was heard, as in the region of air, wailing dolefully. 

“Tf there ain’t Baby!” said Flopson, appearing to tink it 
most surprising. ‘Make haste up, Millers.” 

Millers, who was the other nurse, retired into the house, 
and by degrees the child’s wailing was hushed and stopped, as if 
it were a young ventriloquist with something in its mouth. Mrs. 
Pocket read all the time, and I was curious to know what the 
book could be. 

We were waiting, I supposed, for Mr. Pocket to come out to 
us; at any rate we waited there, and so I had an opportunity of 
observing the remarkable family phenomenon that whenever — 
any of the children strayed near Mrs. Pocket in their play, they 
always tripped themselves up and tumbled over her—always 
very much to her momentary astonishment, and their own more 
enduring lamentation. I was at a loss to account for this sur- 
prising circumstance, and could not help giving my mind tc 
speculations about it, until by-and-by Millers came down with 
the baby, which baby was handed to Flopson, which Flopson 
was handing it to Mrs. Pocket, when she too went fairly head- 
foremost over Mrs. Pocket, baby and all, and was caught by 
Herbert and myself. 

‘Gracious me, Flopson !” said Mrs. Pocket, looking off her 
book for a moment, ‘‘everybody’s tumbling !” 

‘Gracious ou, indeed, Mum!” returned Flopson, very red 
in the face ; ‘what have you got there?” 

* 7 got here, Flopson ?” asked Mrs. Pocket. 

‘Why, if it ain’t your footstool!” cried Flopson. ‘And if 
yout keep it under your skirts like that, who’s to help tumbling ! 
lie,2! ‘Take the baby, Mum, and give me your book.” 

Ms. Pocket acted on the advice, and inexpertly danced the 
infant a little in her lap, while the other children played about 
it. xis had lasted but a very short time, when Mrs. Pocket 
issued summiary orders that they were all to be taken into the 
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house for a nap. Thus I made the second discovery o2 that 
first occasion, that the nature of the little Pockets consisted of 
alternately tumbling up and lying down. 

Under these circumstances, when Flopson and Millers had 
got the children into the house, like a little flock of sheep, and 
Mr. Pocket came out of it to make my acquaintance, I was not 
much surprised to find that Mr. Pocket was a gentleman with a 
tather perplexed expression of face, and with his very grey hair 
disordzred on his head, as if he didn’t quite see his way to put- 
ting anything straight. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


wR. POCKET said he was glad to see me, and he 
hoped I was not sorry to see him. “For, I really am 
not,” he added, with his son’s smile, “an alarming 
personage.” He was a young-looking man, in spite of 
his perplexities and his very grey hair, and his manner seemed 
quite natural. I use the word natural, in the sense of its being 
unafiected ; there was something comic in his distraught way, 
as though it would have been downright ludicrous but for his 
uwn perc ption that it was very near being so. When he had 
talked wi‘a me a little, he said to Mrs. Pocket, with a rather 
anxious contraction of his eyebrows, which were black and 
handsome, ‘Belinda, I hope you have welcomed Mr. Pip?” 
And she looked up from her book, and said, “ Yes.” She then 
smiled upon me in an absent state of mind, and asked me if I 
hiked the taste of orange-flower water? As the question had 
no bearing, near or remote, on any foregone or subsequent 
transaction, I considered it to have been thrown out, like her 
previous approaches, in general conversational condescension. 

I found out within a few hours, and may mention at once, 
that Mrs. Pocket was the only daughter of a certain quite acci- 
dental deceased Knight, who had invented for himself a cenvic- 
tion that his deceased father would have been made a Baronet 
bet for soraebody’s determined opposition arising out of entirely 
personal motives—I forget whose, if I ever knew—the Sover- 
eign’s, the Prime Minister’s, the Lord Chancellor’s, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s, anybody’s—and had tacked himself on 
to the nobles of the earth ‘n right of this quite supposititious 
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fact. I believe he had been knighted himself for storming the 
English grammar at the point of the pen, in z desperate address 
engrossed on vellum, on the occasion of the laying of the first 
stone of some building or other, and for handing some Royal 
Personage either the trowel or the mortar. Be that as it may, he 
had directed Mrs. Pocket to be brought up from her cradle as 
one who in the nature of things must marry a title, and who 
was to be guarded from“the acquisition of plebeian domestic 
knowledge. 

So successful a watch and ward had been established over 
the young lady by this judicious parent, that she had grown up 
highly ornamental, but perfectly helpless and useless. With 
her character thus happily formed, in the first bloom of her 
youth she had encountered Mr. Pocket: who was also in the 
first bloom of youth and not quite decided whether to mount 
to the Woolsack, or to roof himself in with a mitre.- As his do- 
ing the one or the other was a mere question of time, he and 
Mrs. Pocket had taken Time by the forelock (when, to judge 
from its length, it would seem to have wanted cutting), and had 
married without the knowledge of the judicious parent. The 
judicious parent, having nothing to bestow or withhold but his 
blessing, had handsomely settled that dower upon them after a 
short struggle, and had informed Mr. Pocket that his wife was 
“a treasure for a Prince.” Mr. Pocket had invested the Prince’s 
treasure in the ways of the world ever since, and it was sup- 
posed to have brought him in but indifferent interest. Still, 
Mrs. Pocket was in general the object of a queer sort of re 
spectful pity, because she had not married a title; while Mr. 
Pocket was the object of a queer sort of forgiving reproach, be 
cause he had never got one. 

Mr. Pocket took me into the house and showed me my 
100m : which was a pleasant one, and so furnished as that } 
could use it with comfort for my own private sitting-room. He 
then knocked at the doors of two other similar rooms, and intro- 
duced me to their occupants, by name Drummle and Startop. 
Drummile, an old-looking young man of a heavy order of archi 
tecture, was whistling. Startop, younger in years and appear. 
ence, was reading and holding his head, as if he thought himself 
'n danger of exploding it with too strong a charge of knowledge. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Pocket had such a noticeable air of being 
in somebody else’s hands, that I wondered who really was in 
possession of the,house and let them live there, until I found 
this unknown power to be the servants. It was a smooth way 
of going an, perhaps, in respect of saving trouble; but it had 
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the appearance of being expensive, for the servants felt it a 
duty they owed to themselves to be nice in their eating and 
drinking, and to keep a deal of company down-stairs. They 
allowed a very liberal table to Mr. and Mrs. Pocket, yet it al- 
ways appeared to me that by far the best part of the house ta 
have boarded in, would have been the kitchen always suppos- 
ing the boarder capable of self-defence, for, before I had been 
there a week, a neighbouring lady with whom the family were 
personally unacquainted, wrote in to say that she had seen Mil. 
.lers slapping the baby... This greatly distressed Mrs. Pocket, who 
burst into tears on receiving the note, and said that it was an 
extraordinary thing that the neighbours couldn’t mind their 
own business. 
By degrees I learnt, and chiefly from Herbert, that Mr. 
Pocket had been educated at Harrow and at Cambridge, where 
he had distinguished himself; but that when he had had the 
happiness of marrying Mrs. Pocket very early in life, he had 
impaired his prospects and taken up the calling of a Grinder, 
After grinding a number of dull blades—of whom it was remark-> 
_ able that their fathers, when influential, were always going to 
help him'to preferment, but always forgot to do it when the 
blades had left the Grindstone—he had wearied of that poor 
work and had come to London. Here, after gradually failing 
in loftier hopes, he had ‘‘read” with divers who had lacked op- 
portunities or neglected them, and had refurbished divers othere 
for special occasions, and had turned his acquirements to the 
account of literary compilation and correction, and on such 
means, added to some very moderate private resources, stil 
maintained the house I saw. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pocket had a toady neighbour ; a widow lady 
of that highly sympathetic nature that she agreed with every- 
body, blessed everybody, and shed smiles and tears on every- 
body, according to circumstances. This lady’s name was Mrs. 
Coiler, and I had the honour of taking her down to dinner on 
the day of my installation. She gave me to understand on the 
_ Stairs, that it was a blow to dear Mrs. Pocket that dear Mr. 
Pocket should be under the necessity of receiving gentlemen to 
read with him. That did not extend to me, she told me ina 
gush of love and confidence (at that time, I had known her 
something less than five minutes) ; if they were all like Me, it 
would be quite another thing. 

“‘But dear Mrs. Pocket,” said Mrs. Coiler, “after her early 
disappointment (not that dear Mr. Pocket was to blame in tat) 
requires so much luxury and elegance —” 
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“Yes, maam,” I said, to, stop her, for I was af:aid she was 
going to cry. 

«And she is of so aristocratic a disposition—” - 

“Yes, ma’am,” [ said again, with the same object as before. 

“that it gs hard,” said Mrs. Coiler, “to have dear Mr. 
Pocket's time and attention diverted from dear Mrs. Pocket.” 

{ could not help thinking that it might be harder if the 
butcher’s time and attention were diverted from dear Mrs. 
Pocket; but I said nothing, and indeed had enough, to do in 
keeping a bashful watch upon my company-manners. 

It came to my knowledge, through what passed between Mrs. 
Pocket and Drummle, while I was attentive to my knife and 
fork, spoon, glasses, and other instruments of self-destruction, 
that Drummle, whose christian name was Bentley, was actually 
the next heir but one to a baronetcy. It further appeared that 
the book I had seen Mrs. Pocket reading in the garden, was all 
about titles, and that she knew the exact date at which her 
grandpapa would have come into the book, if he ever had come 
at all. Drummle didn’t say much, but in his limited way (he 
struck me as a sulky kind of fellow) he spoke as one of the 
elect, and recognised Mrs. Pocket as a woman and’ a sister. 
No one but themselves and Mrs. Coiler the toady neighbour 
showed any interest in this part of the conversation, and it ap- 
peared to me that it was painful to Herbert; but it promised 
to last a long time, when the page came in with the announce- 
raent of a domestic affliction. It was, in effect, that the cook 
had mislaid the beef. To my unutterable amazement, I now, 
for the first time, saw Mr. Pocket relieve his mind by going 
through a performance that struck me as very extraordinary, 
but which made no impression on anybody else, and with which 
I soon became as familiar as the rest. He laid down the carv- 
ing-knife and fork—being engaged in carving at the moment— 
put his two hands into his disturbed hair, and appeared to make 
an extraordinary effort to lift himself up by it. When he had 
done this, and had not lifted himself up at all, he quietly went 
on with what he was about. 

Mrs. Coiler then changed the subject and began to flatter 
me. I liked it for a few moments, but she flattered me so very 
grossly that the pleasure was soon over. She had a serpentine 
wiy of coming close at me when she pretended to be vitally in- 
terested in the friends and localities I had left, which was al- 
iogether snaky and fork-tongued ; and when she made an ccca- 
sional bounce upon Startop (who said very little to her), or 
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‘upon Drummie ‘who said less), I rather ervied them for being 
on the opposite side of the table. 

After dinner the children were introduced, and Mrs. Coiler 
made admiring comments on their eyes, noses, and legs—a sa- 
gacious way of improving their minds. There were four little 
girls, and two little boys, besides the baby who might have been 
either, and the baby’s mext successor who was as yet neither 
They were brought in by Flopson and Millers, much as though 
those two non-commissioned officers had been recruiting some. 
where for children and had enlisted these: while Mrs. Pocket 
looked at the young Nobles that ought to have been, as if she 
rather thought she had had the pleasure of inspecting them be- 
fore, but didn’t quite know what to make of them. 

“Here! Give me your fork, Mum, and take the baby,” said 
Flopson. ‘ Don’t take it that way, or you'll get its head under 
the table.” ; 

Thus advised, Mrs. Pocket took it the other way, and got its 
head upon the table; which was announced to all present by a 
prodigious concussion. 

“‘Dear, dear! give it me back, Mum,” said Flopson ; “and 
Miss Jane, come and dance the baby, do !” 

One of the little girls, a mere mite who seemed to have prem- 
aturely taken upon herself some charge of the others, stepped 
out of her place by me, and danced to and from the baby until 
it left off crying, and laughed. Then all the children laughed, 
and Mr. Pocket (who in the mean time had twice endeavoured 
to lift himself up by the hair) laughed, and we all laughed and 
were glad. 

Flopson, by dint of doubling the baby at the joints like a 
Dutch doll, then got it safely into Mrs. Pocket’s lap, and gave 
it the nutcrackers to play with: at the same time recommend. 
ing Mrs. Pocket to take notice that the handles of that instru- 
ment were not likely to agree with its eyes, and sharply charging 
Miss Jane to look after the same. ‘Then, the two nurses left 
the room, and hada lively scuffle on the staircase with a dissi 
pated page who had waited at dinner, and who had clearly los: 
half his buttons at the gaming-table. 

I was made very uneasy in my mind by Mrs. Pockets fall? ¢ 
into a discussion with Drummile respecting two baronetcies, wliile 
she ate a sliced orange steeped in sugar and wine, and forget- 
ting all about the baby onher lap: who did most appalling things 
with the nntcrackers. At length little Jane perceived its yonng 
brains to be imperilled, softly left her place, and with many si.1a!l 
artifices coaxed the dangeious weapon away. Mrs. Pocket fn. 
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ishing her orange at about the same time, and not approving of 
this, said to Jane : 

“ You naughty child, how dare you? Go znd sit down this 
instant !” 

‘‘Mamma dear,” lisped the little girl, “baby ocd have put 
hith eyeth out.” 

* How dare you tell me so?” retorted Mrs. Pocket. ‘Go 
aud sit down ir your chair this moment !” 

Mrs. Pocket’s dignity was so crushing, that I felt quite abash. 
ed ; as if I myself had done something to rouse it. 

‘‘ Belinda,” remonstrated Mr. Pocket, from the other end of 
the table, “how can you be so unreasonable? Jane only inte1- 
fered for the protection of baby.” 

“‘T will not allow anybody to interfere,” said Mrs. Pocket. 
“T am surprised, Matthew, that you. should expose me to the 
affront of interference.” 

“Good God!” cried Mr. Pocket, in an outbreak of desolate 
desperation. “ Are infants to be nutcrackered into their tombs, 
and is nobody to save them ?” 

“T will not be interfered with by Jane,” said Mrs. Pocket, 
with a majestic glance at that innocent little offender. “I hope 
[ know my poor grandpapa’s position. Jane, indeed!” 

Mr. Pocket got his hands in his hair again, and this time 
really did lift himself some inches out of his chair. “Hear 
this!” he helplessly exclaimed to the elements. ‘Babies are to 
be nutcrackered dead, for people’s poor grandpapa’s positions {” 
Then he let himself down again, and became silent. 

We all looked awkwardly at the table-cloth while this was gc- 
“Ing on. A pause succeeded, during which the honest and irre- 
pressible baby made a series of leaps and crows at little Jane, 
who appeared to me to be the only member of the family (irre- 
spective of servants) with whom it had any decided acquaintance. 

‘“Mr. Drummle,” said Mrs. Pocket, ‘will you ring for Flop: 
son? Jane, you undutiful little thing, go and lie down. Now, 
baby darling, come with ma !” 

The baby was the. soul of honour, and protested with all its 
migtt. It doubled itself up the wrong way over Mrs. Pocket’s 
arm, exhibited a pair of knitted shoes and dimpled ank’es to the 
comipany in lieu of its soft face, and was carried out in the high. 
est state of mutiny. And it gained its point after all, for I saw 
it through the window within a few minutes being nursed by lit 
tle Jane. : 

It happened that the other five children were left behind at 
the dinner-table, through Flopson’s having some private engage 
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ment, and their not being anybody else’s business. I thus be 
came aware of the mutual relations between them and Mr: 
Pocket, which were exemplified in the following manner. Mr. 
Pocket with the normal perplexity of his face heightened, and 
his hair rumpled, looked at them for some minutes, as if he 
couldn’t make out how they came to be boarding and lodging 
in that establishment, and why they hadn’t been billeted by 
Nature on somebody else. Then, in a distant, Missionary way 
he asked them certain questions—as why little Joe had that hole 
in his frill: who said, Pa, Flopson was going to mend it when 
she had time—and how little Fanny came by that whitlow : who 
said, Pa, Millers was going to poultice it when she didn’t forget. 
Then, he melted into parental tenderness, and gave them a shil 
ling apiece and told them to go and play; and then as they 
went out, with one very strong effort to lift himself up by the 
aair he dismissed the hopeless subject. 

In the evening there was rowing on the river. As Drummle 
and Startop had each a boat, I resolved to set up mine, and to. 
cut them both out. Iwas pretty good at most exercises in which 
country-boys are adepts, but, as I was conscious of wanting 
elegance of style for the Thames—not to say for other waters— 
1 at once engaged to place myself under the tuition of the win- 
aer of a prize-wherry who plied at our stairs, and to whom I 
was introduced by my new allies. This practical authority con- 
fused me very much, by saying I had the arm of a blacksmith, 
Sf he could have known how nearly the compliment lost him his 
pupil, I doubt if he would have paid it. 

There was a supper-tray after we got home at night, and I 
think we should all have enjoyed ourselves, but for a rather dis- 
ugreeable domestic occurrence. Mr. Pocket was in good spirits, 
when a housemaid came in, and said, “If you please, sir, I should 
wish to speak to you.” 

‘Speak to your master?” said Mrs. Pocket, whose dignity 
was rowsed again. “How canyou think of such athing? Go 
and speak to Flopson.. Or speak to me—at some other time.” 

‘Begging your pardon, ma'am,” returned the housemaid, “1 
should wish to speak at once, and to speak to master.” 

Heieupon, Mr. Pocket went out of the room, and we made 
the best of ourselves until he came back. 

“ This is a pretty thing, Belinda!” said Mr. Pocket, return 
ing with a countenance expressive of grief anddespair. ‘“ Here’s 
th: cook lying insensibly drunk on the kitchen floor, with a 
large bundle of fresh butter made up in the cupboard ready te 
sell for grease |” 
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Mis. Pocket instantly showed much: amiable emuuan, and 
said, “ This is that odious Sophia’s doing !” 

‘What do you mean, Belinda?” demanded Mr. Pocket. 

‘‘Sophia has told you,” said Mrs. Pocket. “Dia I not see 
her with my own eyes and hear her with my Own ears, come into 
the room just now and ask to speak to you?” 

“But has she not taken me down-stairs, Belinda,” returned 
Mr. Pocket, “and shown me the woman, and the bundle tuo ?” 

“And do you defend her, Matthéw,” said Mrs, Pocket, “ for 
making mischief? ” 

Mr. Pocket uttered a dismal groan. 

“Am I, grandpapa’s granddaughter, to be nothing in the 
house?” said Mrs. Pocket. ‘Besides, the cook has always been 
a very nice respectful woman, and said in the inost natural 
manner when she came to look after the situation, that she felt 
J] was born to be a Duchess.” 

There was a sofa where Mr. Pocket stood, and he dropped 
upon it in the attitude of the Dying Gladiator. Still, in thay 
attitude he said, with a hollow voice, “Good night, Mr. Pip,’ 
when I deemed it advisable to go to bed and leave him, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ga ELER two or three days, when I had established my: 

| self in my room and had gone backwards and forwards 
to London several times, and had ordered all I wanted 
of my tradesmen, Mr. Pocket and I had a long talk 
together. He knew more of my intended career than I knew 
myself, for he referred to his having-been told by Mr. Jaggers 
that I was not designed for any profession, and that I should 
be well enough educated for my destiny if I could “hold my 
own” with. the average of young men in prosperous circum- 
stances. I acquiesced, of course, knowing nothing to the con- 
trary. 

He advised my attending certain places in London, for the 
acquisition of such mere rudiments as I wanted, and my investe 
ing him with the functions of explainer and director of all my 
studies. He hoped that with intelligent assistance I should 
meet with little to discourage me, and should soon be able to 
dispense with any aid but his. Through his way of saying thia, 
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and teh more to similar purpose, he placed himself on conf 
dential terms with me in an admirable manner ; and I may state 
at once that he was always so zealous and honourable in fulfil- 
lii.g his compact with me, that he made me zealous and hon- 
ourable in fulfilling mine with him. If he had shown indifference 
as a master, I have no doubt I should have returned the compli- 
ment asa pupil; he gave me no such excuse, and each of us 
did the other justice. Nor, did I ever regard him as having 
anything ludicrous about him—or anything but what was serious, 
honest, and good—in his tutor communication with me. 

When these puints were settled, and so far carried out as that 
I had begun to work in earnest, it occurred to me that if I could 
retain my bedroom in Barnard’s Inn, my life would be agreeably 
varied, while my manners would be none the worse for Herbert’s 
society. Mr. Pocket did not object to this arrangement, but 
urged that before any step could possibly be taken in it, it must 
be submitted to my guardian. I felt that his delicacy arose out 
of the consideration that the plan would save Herbert some ex- 
pense, so I went off to Little Britain and imparted my wish to 
Mr. Jaggers. 

“If 1 could buy the furniture now hired for me,” said I, 
“and one or two other little things, I-should be quite at home 
there.” 

“Go it!” said Mr. Jaggers, with a short laugh. “I told you 
you'd get on. Well! How much do you want?” 

I said I didn’t know how much. 

“Come!” retorted Mr. Jaggers, “How much? Fifty 
pounds?” ' 

“ Oh, not nearly so much.” 

« Five pounds ?” said Mr. Jaggers. 

This was such a great fall, that I said in discomfiture, ‘* Oh! 
more than that.” 

“« More than that, eh ?” retorted Mr. Jaggers, lying in wait for 
me, with his hands in his pockets, his head on one side, and his 
eyes on the wall behind me; ‘ how much more?” 

“ It is so difficult to fix a ‘sum, said I, hesitating. 

“ Come !’’ said Mr. Jaggers. “Let's get at it. Twice five ; 
will that lo? Three times five; will that do? Four times 
five ; will tkat do?” 

I said 1 thought that would do handsomely. 

“Tour times five will do handsomely, will it?” said Mr. Jag. 
gers, knitting his brows. | ‘‘ Now, what do you make of four times 
five?” 

** What do I make of il ?” 
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“ Ah!” said Mr. Jaggers ; “how much?” 

“‘ I suppose you make it twenty pounds,” said I, smiling. 

“Never mind what 7 make it, my friend,” observed Mr. Jaz 
gers, with a knowing and contradictory toss of his head. " ] 
want to know what you make it.” 

“Twenty pounds, of course.” 

‘“Wemmick!” said Mr. Jaggers, opening his office door. 
** Take Mr. Pip’s written order, and pay him twenty pounds.” 

This strongly marked way of doing business made a strongly 
marked impression on me, and that not of an agreeable kind. 
Mr, Jaggers never laughed ; but he wore great bright creaking . 
boots; and, in poising himself on these boots, with his large 
head bent down and his eyebrows joined together, awaiting an 
answer, he sometimes caused the boots to creak, as if they 
laughed in a dry and suspicious way. As he happened to go 
out row,and as Wemmick was brisk and talkative, I said to 
Wemunick that I hardly knew what to make of Mr. Jaggers’s 
manner, 

“ Tell him that, and he'll take it as a compliment,” answerea 
Wemmick ; “ he don’t mean that you should know what to make 
of it—Oh!” for I looked surprised,“ it’s not personal ; it’s pro- 
fessional : only professional.” ; 

Wemmniick was at his desk, lunching—and crunching—or a 
dry hard biscuit ; pieces of which he threw from time to time 
into his slit of a mouth, as if he were posting them. 

“Always seems to me,” said Wemmick, “as if he had set 
a man-trap and was watching it. Suddenly—click—you’re 
caught !” ; 

Without remarking that man-traps were not among the amen. 
Ities of life, I said I supposed he was very skilful ? 

“Deep,” said Wemmick, “as Australia.” Pointing with his 
pen at the office floor, to express that Australia was understood, 
for the purposes of the figure, to be symmetrically on the oppo- 
site spot of the globe. ‘If there was anything deeper,” added 
Wemmick, bringing his pen to paper, “he'd be it.” 

Then, I said I supposed he had a fine business, and Wemmick 
aaid, “ Ca-pital!” Then I asked if there were many clerks ? 
to which.he replied: 

‘We don’t run much into clerks, because there’s orly one 
Jaggers, and people won’t have him at second hand. There 
are only fou: of us. Would youlike to see’em? You are one 
of us, as I may say.” 

I accepted the offer. When Mr. Wemmick had put all the 
biscuit into the post, and had paid rie my money from a cash 
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box in a safe, the key of which safe he kept somewhere down 
his back and produced from his coat-collar like an iron pigtail, 
we went up-stairs. The house was dark and shabby, and the 
greasy shoulders that had left their mark in Mr. Jaggers’s room 
seemed to have been shuffling up and down the staircase for 
years. In the front first floor, a clerk who looked something be- 
tween a publican and a rat-catcher—a large pale puffed swollen 
yan—was attentively engaged with three or four people of 
shabby appearance, whom he treated as unceremoniously as 
everybody seemed to be treated who contributed to Mr. Jag- 
gers’s coffers. ‘Getting evidence together,” said Mr. Wem- 
mick, as we came out, “for the Bailey.” In the room over 
that, a little fabby terrier of a clerk with dangling hair (his crop- 
ping seemed to have been forgotten when he was a puppy) was 
sinularly engaged with a man with weak eyes, whom Mr. Wem- 
mick presented to me as a smelter who kept his pot a:ways boil- 
ing, and who would melt me anything I pleased—and who was 
in an excessive white-perspiration, as if he had been trying his 
art on himself. In a back room, a high-shouldered man with a 
face-ache tied up in dirty flannel, who was dressed in old black 
clothes that bore the appearance of having been waxed, was 
stooping over his work of making fair copies of the notes of the 
other two gentlemen, for Mr. Jaggers’s own use. 

This was all the establishment. When we went down-stairs 
again, Wemmick led me into my guardian’s room, and said, 
“ This you’ve seen already.” 

“Pray,” said I, as the two odious casts with the twitchy 
ver upon them caught my sight again, ‘whose likenesses are 
those?” 

‘These 2” said Wemmick, getting upon a chair, and blow 
ing the dust off the horrible heads before bringing them down. 
“'These are two celebrated ones. Famous clients of ours that! 
got us a world of credit. This chap (why you must have come 
down in the night and been peeping into the inkstand, to get 
this blot upon your eyebrow, you old rascal!) murdered his 
master, and, considering that he wasn’t brought up to evidence, 
didn’t plan it badly.” 

“Ts it like him?” I asked, recoiling from the brute, as Wein- 
mick spat upon his eyebrow and gave it a rub with his sleeve. 

“Like him? Its himself, you know. The cast was made in 
Newgate, directly after he was taken down, You had a partic- 
ular fancy for me, hadn’t you, Old Artful?” said Wemmick. 


He then explained this affectionate apostrophe, by touching his 
brooch representing the Jady and the weeping willow at the tom® 
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with the urn upon it, and saying, “Had it made for me ex 
press !” 

“Ts the lady anybody ?” said I. 

“No,” returned Wemmick. “Only his game. (You liked 
" your bit of game, didn’t you?) No; deuce a bit ofa lady in the 
case, Mr. Pip, except one—and she wasn’t of this slender lady 
like sort, and you wouldn’t have caught fer looking after this 
urn—unless there was something to drink in it.” Wemmick’s 
attention being this directed to his brooch, he put down the 
cast, and polished the brooch with his pocket-handkerchief. 
_ “Did that other creature come to the same end?” I asked. 
“He has tlie same look.” 

‘You're right,” said Wemmick ; “it’s the genuine look. Much 
as if one nostril was caught up with a horsehair and a little fish. 
hook. Yes, he came to the same end ; quite the natural end 
here, I assure you. He forged wills, this blade did, if he didn’t 
put the supposed testators to sleep too. You were a gentle. 
manly cove, though” (Mr. Wemmick was again apostrophis- 
ing), “ and you said you could write Greek. Yah, Bounceable ! 
What a liar you were. I never met such a liar as you!” —Be- 
fore putting his late friend on his shelf again, Wemmick touched 
the largest of his mourning rings, and said, “Sent out to buy it 
for me, only the day before.” 

While he was putting up the other cast and coming down 
from the chair, the thought crossed my mind that all his per- 
sonal jewellery was derived from like sources. Ashe had shown 
no diffidence on the subject, I ventured on the liberty of asking | 
him. the question, when he stood before me, dusting his hands. 

“Oh yes,” he returned, “these are all gifts of that kind. One 
brings another, you see; that’s the way of it. I always take 
‘em. They’re curiosities. And they're property. They may not 
be worth much, but, after all, they're property and portable, 
It don’t signify to you with your brilliant look-out, but as to ny- 
‘self, my guiding-star always is, Get hold of portable property.” 

When I had rendered homage to this light, he went on to say 
in a friendly manner : 

“ If at any odd time when you have nothing better to do, you 
wouldn’t mind coming over to see me at Walworth, 1 could 
offer you a bed, and I should consider it an honour. I have 
not much to show you; but such two or three curiosities as I 
have got, you might like to look over ; and I am fond of a bit af 
garden and a summer-house.” 

I said I should be delighted to accept his hospitality. 

“ Thankee,” said he: “then we'll considei that it’s to come 
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off, when convenient.to you. Have you dined with Mr. Jaggers 
yet er” 

“Not yet.” 

Well,” said Wemmick, “he'll give you wine, and good wine. 
T'll give you punch, and not bad punch. And now I'll tell you 
something. When you go to dine with Mr. Jaggers, look at his 
housekeepet.”’ 

‘Shall I see something very uncommon ?” 

“Well,” said Wemmick, “you'll see a wild beast tamed. 
Not so very uncommon, you'll tell me. I reply, that depends 
on the original wildness of the beast, and the amount of taming. 
It won’t lower your opinion of Mr. Jaggers’s powers. Keep yout 
~ eye on it.” 

I told him I would do so, with all the interest and curiosity 
that his preparation awakened. As I was taking my departure, 
he asked me if I would like to devote five minutes to seeing Mr. 
Jaggers ‘“‘at it?” 

For several reasons, and not least because I didn’t clearly 
know what Mr. Jaggers would be found to be “at,” I replied in 
the affirmative. We dived into the City, and came up in a 
crowded police-court, where a blood-relation (in the murderous 
sense) of the deceased with the fanciful taste in brooches, was 
standing at the bar, uncomfortably chewing something ; while 
my g guardian had a woman under examination or cross-examina- 
tion-—I don’t know which—and was striking her, and the bench, 
and everybody with awe. If anybody, of whatsoever degree, 
said a word that he didn’t approve of, he instantly required to 
have it “‘takendown.” If anybody wouldn’t make an admission, 
he said, ‘I'll have it out of you!” and if anybody made an ad 
mission, he said, ‘Now I have got you!” The magistrates 
shivered under a single bite oe his finger. Thieves and thief- 
takers hung in dr ead rapture on his words, and shrank when a 
hair of his “eyebrows turned in their direction. Which side he 
was on, I couldn’t make vut, for he seemed to me to be grind- 
ing the whole place in a mill; I only know that when I stole 
out on tiptoe, he was not on the side of the bench; for he was 
making the legs of the old gentleman who presided, quite con- 
vulsive under the table, by his denunciations of his conduct as 
the representativ> of British law and justice in that chair that 


day. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


iw: 3 ENTLEY DRUMMLE, who was so sulky 2 fellow 
| that he even took up a book as if its writer had done 
him an injury, did not take up an acquaintance in a 
m@re agreeable spirit. Heavy in figure, movement, 
and comprehension—in the sluggish complexion of his face, and 
in the large awkward tongue that seemed to loll about in his 
mouth as he himself lolled about in a room—he was idle, proud, 
niggardly, reserved, and suspicious. He came of rich people 
down in Somersetshire, who had nursed this combination of 
qualities until they made the discovery that it was just of age 
and a blockhead. Thus, Bentley Drummle had come to Mr. 
Pocket when he was a head taller than that gentleman, and 
half a dozen heads thicker than most gentlemen. 

Startop had been spoilt by a weak mother and kept at home 
when he ought to have been at school, but he was devotedly at- 
tached to her, and admired her beyond measure. He had a 
woman’s delicacy of feature, and was— as you may see, though 
you never saw her,” said Herbert to me—“ exactly like his 
mother.” It was but natural that I should take to him much 
more kindly than to Drummile, and that, even in the earliest 
evenings of our boating, he and I should pull homeward abreast 
of one another, conversing from boat to boat, while Bentley 
Drummle came up in our wake alone, under the overhanging 
banks and among the rushes. . He would always creep in-shore 
lixe some uncomfortable amphibious creature, even when the 
tide would have sent him fast upon his way ; and I always think 
of him as coming after us in the dark ‘or by the back-water, 
when our own two boats were breaking the sunset or the moon- 
light in mid-stream. 

Herbert was my intimate companion and friend. I presented 
him with a halfshare in my boat, which was the occasion of his 
often coming down to Hammersmith ; and my possession of a 
half-share in his chambers often took me up to London. We 
used to walk between the two places at all hours. I have an 
affection for the road yet (though it is not so pleasant a road as 
jt was then), formed in the impressibility of untried youth and 
hope. 

When I had been in Mr. Pocket’s family a month or two, 
Mr. and Mrs. Camilla turned up. Camilla was Mr. Pocket’s 
Bister. Georgiana, whom I fad seen at Miss Havisham’s on 
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the same occasion, also turned up. She was a cousin—an in- 
digestive single woman, who called her rigidity religion, and het 
liver love. ‘These people hated me with the hatred of cuyydity 
and disappointment. As a matter of course, they fawned epon 
me in my prosperity with the basest méanness. Towards Mr. 
Pocket, as a grown-p infant with no notions of his own inte 
rests, they showed the complacent forbearance I had heard theny 
express. Mrs. Pocket they held in contempt ; but they allowed 
the poor soul to have been heavily disappointed in life, because 
that shed a feeble reflected light upon themselves. f 

These were the surroundings among which I settled down, 
and applied myself to my education. I soon contracted expen- 
sive habits, and began to spend an amount of money that within 
a few short months I should have thought almost fabulous; but 
through good and evil I stuck to my books. There was no 
other merit in this, than my having sense enough to feel my de- 
ficiencies. Between Mr. Pocket and Herbert I got on fast; 
and, with one or the other always at my elbow to give me the 
start | wanted, and clear obstructions out of my road, i must 
have been as great a dolt as Drummle if I had done less. 

1 had not seen Mr. Wemmick for some weeks, when I thought 
I would write him a note and propose to go home with him on 
a certain evening. He replied that it would give him much 
pleasure, and that he would,expect me at the office at six 
o'clock. ‘Thither I went, and there I found him, putting the 
key of his safe down his back as the clock struck. 

“ Did you think of walking down to Walworth ?” said he. 

“Certainly,” said I, “if you approve.” 

“Very much,” was Wemmick’s reply, “ for I have had my legs 
ander the desk all day, and shall be giad to stretch them. Now, 
V’ll tell you what I have got for supper, Mr. Pip. Ihave gota 
stewed steak—which is of home preparation—and a cold roast 
fowl—which is from the cook’s-shop. I think it’s tender, be- 
cause the master of the shop was a Juryman in some cases of 
ours the other day, and we let him down easy. I reminded hin 
of it when I bought the fowl, and I said, ‘ Pick us out a good 
one, old Briton, because if we had chosen to keep you in the 
box another day or two, we could have done it.’ He said to 
that, ‘ Let me make you a present of the best fowl in the shop.’ 
I let him, of course As far as it goes, it’s property and port 
able. You don’t object to an aged parent, I hope?” 

I really thought he was speaking of the fowl, until he added, 
“ Because I have got an aged parent at my piace.” I tken said 


what politeness required. 
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“So, you haven't dined with Mr. Jaggers yet?” he pursucd, 
as we walked along. 

“Not yet.” 

“He told me so this afternoon when he heard you were com. 
ing. I expect you'll have an invitation to-morrow. He’s going 
to ask your pals, too. Three of em; ain’t there?” 

Although I was not in the habit of counting Drummle as one 
of my intimate associates, I answered, ‘ Yes,” 

“Well, he’s going to ask the whole gang ;” I hardly felt com- 
plimented by the word ; “and whatever he gives you, he'll give | 
you good. Don’t look forward to variety, but you'll have excel- 
lence. And there’s another rum thing in his house,” proceeded 
Wemmick, after a moment’s pause, as if the remark followed on 
the housekeeper understood; “he never lets a door or window 
be fastened at night.” 

“Is he never robbed?” 

“That's it!” retumed Wemmick. “He says, and gives i 
out publicly, ‘I want to see the. man who'll rob meé.’ Lord 
bless you, I have heard him, a hundred times if I have heard 
him once, say to regular cracksmen in our front office, ‘You 
know where I live; now, no bolt is ever drawn there ; why don’t 
you doa stroke of business with me? Come ; can’t I tempt 
you?’ Not aman of them, sir, would be bold enough to try it 
on, for love or money.” 

“They dread him so much?” said I. 

“Dread him,” said Wemmick. “TI believe you they dread 
him. Not but what he’s artful, even in his defiance of them 
No silver, sir. Britannia metal, every spoon.” 

‘So they wouldn’t have much,” I observed, “ even if they—- 

“Ah! But 4e would have much,” said Wemmick, cuttirg 
me short, “and they know it. He'd have their lives, and the 
lives of scores of’em. He'd have all he could get. And it’s 
impossible to say what he couldn’t get, if he gave his mind to 
*f,”) 

I was falling into meditation on my guardian’s greatness, 
when Wemmick remarked: 

“‘As to the absence of plate, that’s only his natural depth, 
you know. A river’s its natural depth, and he’s his natural 
depth. Look at his watch-chain. That's real enough.” 

“It’s very massive,” said I. 

“Massive ?” repeated Wemmick. «I think so. And his 
watch is a gold repeater, and worth a hundred pound if it’s 
worth a penny. Mr. Pip, there are about seven hundred thieves 
in this town who know all about that watch ; there’s not a man, 
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g woman, or 2 child, among them, who wouldn't identify the 
smallest link in that chain, and drop it as if it was red-hot, if 
iny eigled into touching it.” 

At first with such discourse, and afterwards with conversation 
of a more general nature, did Mr. Wemmick and I beguile the 
time and the road, until he gave me to understand that we had 
arrived in the district of Walworth. 

It appeared to be a collection of black lanes, ditches, and 
little gardens, and to present the aspect of a rather dull retire- 
ment. Wemmick’s house was a little wooden cottage in the 
midst of plots of garden, and the top of it was cut out and 
painted like a battery mounted with guns, 

“My own doing,” said Wemmick. ‘Looks pretty; don’t it?” 

I highly commended it. I think it was the smallest house I 
ever saw; with the queerest gothic windows (by far the greater 
part of them sham), and a gothic door, almost too small to get 
in at. ) 

“‘That’s a real flagstaff, you see,” said Wemmick, “and on 
Sundays I run up areal flag. Then look here. After I have 
crossed this bridge, I hoist it up—so—and cut off the commu- 
nication.” 

The bridge was a plank, and it crossed a chasm about four 
feet wide and two deep. But it was very pleasant to see the 
pride with which he hoisted it up and made it fast; smiling as 
he did so, with a relish and not merely mechanically. 

“ At nine o’clock every night, Greenwich time,” said Wem- 
mick, “the gun fires. There he is, you see! And when you 
hear him go, I think you'll say he’s a Stinger.” 

The piece of ordnance referred to, was mounted in a separate 
fortress, constructed of lattice-work. It was protected from the 
weather by an ingenious little tarpaulin contrivance in the 
nature of an umbrella. 

“Then, at the back,” said Wemmick, “out of sight, so as 
not to impede the idea of fortifications—for it’s a principle with 
me, if you have an idea, carry it out and keep it up—I don’t know 
whether that’s your opinion—” 

1 said, decidedly. 

“¢__ At the back, there’s a pig, and there are fowls and rab. 
bits; then, I knock together my own little frame, you see, and 
grow cucumbers; and you'll judge at supper what sort of a 
salad I can raise. So, sir,” said Wemmick, smiling again, but 
seriously too, as he shook his head, ‘if you can suppose the 
little place besieged, it would hold out a devil of a time in point 
of provisions.” 


” 
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Then, ke conducted me to a bower about a dozen yards off, 
but which was approached by such ingenious twists of path that 
it took quite a long time to get at; and in this retreat our 
glasses were already set forth. Our punch was cooling in an 
ornamental lake, on whose margin the bower was raised. This 
piece of water (with an island in the middle which might have 
been the saled for supper) was of a circular form, and he had 
‘constructed 4 fountain in it, which when you set a little mill 
going and took a cork out of a pipe, played to that powerful 
extent that it made the back of your hand quite wet. 

“fT am my own engineer, and my own carpenter, and my 
own plumber, and my own gardener, and my own Jack of all 
Trades,” said Wemmick, in acknowledging my compliments, 
“Well; it's a good thing, you know. It brushes the Newgate 
cobwebs away, and pleases the Aged. You wouldn’t mind 
peing at once introduced to the Aged, would you? It wouldn’t 
put you out?” 

I expressed the readiness I felt, and we went into the Castle. 
There, we found, sitting by a fire, a very old man in a flannel 
cvat: clean, cheerful, comfortable, and well cared for, but in- 
tensely deaf. 

“Well, aged parent,” said Wemmick, shaking hands with 
hm in a cordial and jocose way, “how am you?” 

‘All right, John ; all right!” replied the old man. 

“Hlere’s Mr. Pip, aged parent,” said Wemmick, “and I wish 
you could hear his name. Nod away at him, Mr. Pip; that’s 
what he likes. Nod away at him, if you please, like winking !” 

“This is a fine place of my son’s, sir,” cried the old man, 
while I nodded as hard as I possibly could. “This is a pretty 
pleasure-ground, sir. This spot’and these beautiful works upon 
it ought to be kept together by the Nation, after my son’s time, 
for the people’s enjoynient.” 

“You're as proud of it as Punch; ain’t you, Aged?” said 
Wemmick, contemplating the old man, with his hard face really 

of.ened ; “there's a nod for you ;” giving him a tremendous 
ne; “there's another for you;” giving him a still more tre- 
nenduus one; “you like that, don’t you? If you're not tired, 
Mr. Pip—though I know it’s tiring to strangers—will you tip 
iis One more? You can’t think how it pleases him.” 

I tipped Lim several more, and he was in great spirits. We 
left lim bestirring himself to feed the fowls, and we sat down 
to our punch in the arbour; where Wemmick told me as he 
smoked a pipe, that it had taken him a good many years to 
bring the property up to its present pitch of perfection. 
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“Ts it your own, Mr. Wemmick ?” 

“©QOh yes,” said Wemmick. ‘I have got hold of it, a bit at 
atime. It’s a freehold, by George!” 

‘Is it, indeed? I hope Mr. Jaggers admires it ?” 

“ Never seenit,” said Wemmick. ‘ Never heard of it. Never 
seen the Aged. Never heard of him. No; the office is one 
thing, and private life is another. When I go into the office, 
I leave the Castle behind me, and when I come into the Castle, 
I leave the office behind me. If it’s not in any way disagree- 
able to you, you'll oblige me by doing the same. I don't wish 
it professionally spoken about.” 

Of course I felt my good faith involved in the observance 
of hisrequest. The punch being very nice, we sat there drinking 
it and talking, until it was almost nine o'clock. Getting near 
gun-fire,” said Wemmick then, as he laid down his pipe; “it’s 
‘he Aged’s treat.” 

Proceeding into the Castle again, we found the Aged heating 
the poker, with expectant eyes,-as a preliminary to the per- 
formance of this great nightly ceremony. Wemmick stood with 
his watch in his hand until the moment was come for him 
to take the red-hot poker from the Aged, and repair to the 
battery. He took it, and went out, and presently the Stingei 
went off with a Bang that shook the crazy little box of a 
cottage as if it must fall to pieces, and made every glass and 
teacup in it ring. Upon this, the Aged—who I believe would 
have been blown out of his arm-chair but for holding on by the 
slbows—cried out exultingly, “He's fired! I heerd him!” and 
( nodded at the old gentleman until it is no figure of speech to 
leclare that I absolutely could not see him. 

The interval between that time and supper, Wemmick 
devoted to showing me his collection of curiosities. They were 
mostly of a felonious character ; comprising the pen with 
which a celebrated forgery had been committed, a distinguished 
razor or two, some locks of hair, and several manuscript con- 
fessions written under condemnation—upon which Mr. Wem. 
mick set particular value as being, to use his own words, “‘ every 
yne of ’em Lies, sir.’ These were agreeably dispersed among 
small specimens of china and glass, various neat trifles made 
by the proprietor of the museum, and some tobacco-stoppers 
carved by the Aged. They were all displayed in that chamber 
of the Castle into which I had been first inducted, and which 
served, not only as the general sitting-room but as the kitchen too, 
if | might judge from a saucepan on the hob, and a brazen bijou 
9: rthe fireplace designed for the suspension of a roasting-jack. 
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There was a neat little girl in attendance, who louked after 
the Aged in the day. When she had laid the supper-cloth, the 
bridge was lowered to give her the means of egress, and she 
withdrew for the night. The supper was excellent ; and though 
the Castle was rather subject to dry-rot, insomuch that if 
tasted like a bad nut, and though the pig might have been 
farther off, I was heartily pleased with my whole entertainment 
Nor was there any drawback on my little turret bedroom, 
‘beyond there being such a very thin ceiling between me and the 
flagstaff, that when I lay down on my back in bed, it seemed 
as if I had to balance that pole on my forehead all night. 

Wemmick was up early in the morning, and I am afraid I 
heard him cleaning my boots. After that, he fell to gardening, 
and I saw him from my gothic window pretending to employ 
the Aged, and nodding at him in a most devoted manner. Our 
breakfast was as good as the supper, and at half-past eight 
precisely we started for Little Britain. By degrees, Wemmick 
got dryer and harder as we went along, and his mouth tightened 
into a post-office again. At last, when we got to his place of 
business and he pulled out his key from his coat-collar, he 
looked as unconscious of his Walworth property as if the Castle 
and the drawbridge and the arbour and the lake and the foun- 
tain and the Aged, had all been blown into space together by 
the last discharge of.the Stinger, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


reg] I fell out as Wemmick had told me it would, that I 
ic Fipg) had an early opportunity of comparing my guardian’s 
(ge-te4 establishment with that of his cashier and clerk. M 
“~~ guardian was in his room, washing his hands with his 
scented soap, when I went into the office from Walworth ; and 
he called me to him; and gave me the invitation for myself and 
friends which Wemrnick had prepared me to receive. “No 
ceremony,” he stipulated, “and no dinner dress, and gay tu- 
morrow.” I asked him where we should come to (for I had no 
idea where he lived), and I believe it was in his general objec- 
tion to make anything like an admission, that he replied, 
“Come here, and I'll take you home with me.” I embrace 
this opportunity of remarking that he washed his clients off, ag 
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lf he were a surgeon or a dentist. He had a closet in his room, 
fitted up for the purpose, which smelt of the scented soap like 
a perfumer’s shop. It had an unusually large jack-towel on a 
roller inside the door, and he would wash his hands, and wipe 
them and dry them all over this towel, whenever he came in 
from a police court or dismissed a client from his room. When 
Tani my friends repaired to him at six o’clock next day, he 
seemed to have been engaged on a case of a darker complexion 
than usual, for, we found him with his head butted into this 
closet, not only washing his hands, but laving his face and 
gargling his throat. And even when he had done all that, and 
had gone all round the jack-towel, he took out his penknife and 
scraped the case out of his nails before he put his coat on. 

There were some people slinking about as usual when we 
passed out into the street, who were evidently anxious to speak 
with him ; but there was something so conclusive in the halo of 
scented soap which encircled his presence, that they gave it up 
for that day. “As we walked along westward, he was recognized 
ever and again by some face in the crowd of the streets, and 
whenever that happened he talked louder to me; but he never 
otherwise recognized anybody, or took notice that anybody 
recognized him. 

He conducted us to Gerrard-street, Soho, to a house on the 
south side of that street. Rather a stately house of its kind, 
but dolefully in want of painting, and with dirty windows. - He 
took out his key and opened the door, and we all went into a 
stone hall, bare, gloomy, and little used. So, up a dark-brown 
staircase into a series of three dark-brown rooms on the first 
floor. There were carved garlands on the panelled walls, and 
as he stood among them giving us welcome, I know what kind 
of loops I thought they looked like. 

Dinner was laid in the best of these rooms; the second was . 
his dressing-room; the third, his bedroom. He told us that he 
held the whole house, but rarely used more of it than we saw. 
The table was comfortably laid—no silver in the service, ot 
course—and at the side of his chair was a capacious dumb-waiter, 
with a variety of bottles and decanters on it, and four dishes of 
fruit for dessert. I noticed throughout, that he kept everything 
under his own hand, and distributed everything himself. 

There was a bookcase in the room; I saw from the backs of 
the books, that they were about evidence, criminal law, crimi- 
nal biography, trials, acts of parliament, and such things. The 
furniture was all very solid and good, like his watch-chain, It 
had an official look, however, and there was nothing mer ely 
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ornamental to be seen. In a corner, was a little table of papers 
with a shaded lamp; so that he seemed to bring the office 
home with him in that respect too, and to wheel it out of an 
evening and fall to work. 

As he had scarcely seen my three companions until now— 
for, he and I had walked together—he stood on the hearth-rug, 
after ringing the bell, and took a searching look at them. To 
my surprise, he seemed at once to be principally if not solely 
interested in Drummile. 

“Pip,” said he, putting’ his large hand on my shoulder ané¢ 
moving me to the window, “I don’t know one from the other. 
Who's the Spider ?” 

“6rDhe Spider?” ssaid: I. 

“The blotchy, sprawly, sulky fellow.” 

“That's Bentley Drummle,” I replied; “the one with the 
delicate face is Startop.” 

Not making the least account of “the one with the delicate 
face,” he returned. “Bentley Drummle is his name, is it? J] 
like the look of that fellow.” 

He immediately began to talk to Drummle: not at all de 
terred by his replying in his heavy reticent way, but apparently 
led on by it to screw discourse out of him. I was looking at 
the two, when there came between me and them, the house 
keeper, with the first dish for the table. ; 

She was a woman of about forty, I supposed—but 1 may 
have thought her younger than she was. Rather tall, of a lithe 
nimble figure, extremely pale, with large faded eyes, and 2 
quantity of streaming hair. I cannot say whether any diseased 
affection of the heart caused her lips to be parted as if she were 
panting, and her face to bear a curious expression of sudden 
ness ana flutter; but I know that I had been to see Macbeth at 
the theatre, a night or two before, and that her face looked to 
me as if it were all disturbed by fiery air, like the faces I had 
seen rise out of the Witches’ caldron. 

She set the dish on, touched my guardian quietly on the arm 
with a finger to notify that dinner was ready, and vanished. 
We took our seats at the round table, and my guardian kept 
‘Drummile on one side of him, while Startop sat on the other 
It was a noble dish of fish that the housekeeper had put ou 
table, and we had a joint of equally choice mutton afterwards, 
and then an equally choice bird. Sauces, wines, all the ac. 
cessories we wanted, and all of the best, were given out by 
our host from his dumb-waiter ; and wnen they had made the 
circuit of the tal le, he always put them back again. Sumilarly, 
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he dealt us clean plates and knives and forks, for each course, 
and dropped those just disused into two baskets on the ground 
by his chair. No other attendant than the housekeeper ap- 
peared. She set on every dish; and I always saw in her face, 
a face rising out of the caldron. Years afterwards, 1 made a 
dreadful likeness of that woman, by causing a face that had ne 
other natural resemblance to it than it derived from flowing 
hair, to pass behind a bowl of flaming spirits in a dark room 

Induced to take particular notice of the housekeeper, both 
by her own striking appearance and by Wemmick’s preparation, 
I observed that whenever she was in the room, she kept her 
eyes. attentively on my guardian, and that she would remove 
her hands from any dish she put before him, hesitatingly, as if 
she dreaded his calling her back, and wanted him to speak 
when she was nigh, if he had anything to say. I fancied that 
I could detect in his manner a consciousness of this, and a pur: 
pose of always holding her in suspense. 

Dinner went off gaily, and, although my guardian seemed to 
follow rather than originate subjects, 1 knew that he wrenched 
the weakest part of our dispositions out of us. For myself, I 
found that I was expressing my tendency to lavish expenditure, 
and to patronise Herbert, and to boast of my great prospects, 
before I quite knew that I had opened my lips. It was so 
with all of us, but with no one more than Drummle: the devel- 
opment of whose inclination to gird in a grudging and suspicious 
way at the rest, was screwed out of him before the fish was 
taken off. 

It was not then, but when he had got to the cheese, that our 
conversation turned upon our rowing fc@s, and that Drummle 
was tallied for coming up behind of a night in that slow amphib- 
ious way of his. Drummle upon this, informed our host that 
he much preferred our room to our company, and that as to 
skill he was more than our master, and that as to strength he 
could scatter us like chaff. By some invisible agency, my 
guardian wound him up to a pitch little short of ferocity about 
this trifle; and he fell to baring and spanning his arm to show 
hov' muscular it was, and we all fell to baring and spanning 
our arms in a ridiculovs manner. 

Now, the housekeeper was at that time clearing the table ; 
my guardian, taking no heed of her, but with the side of his 
face turned from her, was leaning back in his chair biting the 
side of his forefinger and showing an interest in Drummle, that, 
2 me, was quite inexplicable. Suddenly, he clapped his large 
hand on the housekeeper’s, like a trap, as she stretched it 
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across the table. So suddenly and smartly did he do this, that 
we all stopped in our foolish contention. 

‘If you talk of strength,” said Mr. Jaggers, “Z'll show you 
awrist. Molly, let them see your wrist.” 

Her entrapped hand was on the table, but she had already 
put her other hand behind her waist. “ Master,” she said, in a 
low voice, with her eyes attentively and entreatingly fixed upon 
Hing, © | Don't!” , 

“fll show you a wrist,” repeated Mr. Jaggers, with an im- 
tnovable determination to show it. “ Molly, let them see your . 
wrist.” 

“‘ Master,” she again murmured. “Please!” 

“Molly,” said Mr. Jaggers, not looking at her, but obsti- 
nately looking at the opposite side of the room, “let them see 
both your wrists. Show them. Come!” 

He took his hand from hers, and turned that wrist up on the — 
able. She brought ‘her other hand from behind her, and held 
the two out side by side. The last wrist was much disfigured 
—deeply scarred and scarred across and across. When she 
held her hands out, she took her eyes from Mr. Jaggers, and 
turned them watchfully on every one of the rest of us in succes- 
sion. 

“There’s power here,” said Mr. Jaggers, coolly tracing out 
the sinews with his forefinger. ‘Very few men have the power 
uf wristthat this woman has. It’s remarkable what mere force 
of grip there isin these hands. I have had occasion to notice 
many hands; but I never saw stronger in that respect, man’s ot 
woman's, than these.” 

While he said these words in a leisurely critical style, she 
continued to look at every one of us in regular succession as 
we sat. The moment he ceased, she looked at him again. 
“That'll do, Molly,” said Mr. Jaggers, giving her a slight. nod ; 
“you have been admired, and can go.” She withdrew her hands 
and went out of the room, and Mr. Jaggers, putting the decan- 
ters on from his dumb-waiter, filled his glass and passed round 
the wine. 

“At half-past nire, gentlemen,” said he, “we must break up. 
Pray make the best use of your time. Iam glad to see you all. 
Mr. Drummle, I drink to you.” 

If his object in singling out Drummle was to bring him out 
still more, it perfectly succeeded. Ina sulky triumph, Drummle 
showed his morose depreciation of the rest of us, in a more and 
mor? offensive degree until he became downright intolerable. 
Through all his stages, Mr. Jaggers fllowed him with the same 
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strange interest. He actually seemed to serve as a zest to Mr. 
Jaggers’s wine. 

In our boyish want of discretion I dare say we took too much 

‘to drink, and I know we talked too much. We became par. 

ticularly hot upon some boorish sneer of Drummile’s to the effect 
that we were too free with our money. It led to my remarking, 
with more zeal than discretion, that it came with a bad grace 
from him, to whom Startop had lent money in my presence but 
a week or so before. 

“Well,” retorted Drummle, “he'll be paid.” 

“T don’t mean to imply that he won’t,” said I, “ but it might 
make you hold your tongue about us and our money, I should 
think.” 

“‘ You should think!” retorted Drummle. ‘Oh Lord!” 

““T dare say,” I went on, meaning to be very severe, ‘that 
you wouldn’t lend money to any of us if we wanted it.” 

“You are right,” said Drummle. ‘JI wouldn’t lend one of 
you a sixpence. I wouldn’t lend anybody a sixpence.” 

“Rather mean to borrow under those circumstances, I 
should say.” 

“You should say,” repeated Drummle. ‘Oh Lord!” 

This was so very aggravating—the more especially as I found 
niyself making no way against his surly obtuseness—that I said, 

isregarding Herbert’s efforts to check me, 

“Come, Mr. Drummie, since we are on the subject, I’ll tell 
you what passed between Herbert here and me, when you bor- - 
rowed that money.” 

«J don’t want to know what passed between Herbert there 
and you,” growled Drummle. And I think he added ina lower 
rowl, that we might both go to the devil and shake ourselves. 

“T’ll tell you, however,” said I, ‘whether you want to know 
or not. We said that as you put it into your pocket very glad 
to get it, you seemed to be immensely amused at his being so 
weak as to lend it.” 

Drummle laughed outright, -and sat laughing in our faces, 
with his hands in his pockets and his round shoulders raised ; 
plainly signifying that it was quite true, and that he despised us, 
az usses all. 

Hereupon Startop took him in hand, though with a much bet: 
<1. grace than I had shown, and exhorted him to be a little 
more agreeable. Startop, being a lively bright young fellow, 
and Drummile being the exact opposite, the latter was always 
disposed to resent him as a direct personal affront. He now 
retorted in a coarse lumpish way, and Startop tried to turn the 
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discussion aside-with some small plecsantry that made us all 
laugh. Resenting this little success more than anything, 
* Drummle, without any threat or warning, pulled his hands oz 
of his pockets, dropped his round shoulders, swore, took up a 
large glass, and would have flung it at his adversary’s head, but 
for our entertainer’s dexterously seizing it at the instant when it 
was raised for that purpose. 

‘“‘Gentlemen,” said Mr. Jaggers, deliberately putting down the 
glass, and hauling out his gold repeater by its massive chain, “I 
am exceedingly sorry to announce that it’s half-past nine.” 

On this hint we all rose to depart. Before we got to the 
street door, Startop was cheerily calling Drummle “ old boy,” 
as if nothing had happened. But the old boy was so far from 
responding, that he would not even walk to Hammersmith on 
the same side of the way; so, Herbert and I, who remained in 
town, saw them going down the street on opposite sides ; Star- 
top leading, and Drummle lagging behind in the shadow of the 
houses, much as he was wont to follow in his boat. 

As the door was not yet shut, I thought I would leave Her- 
bert there for a moment, and run up-stairs again to say a word 
to my guardian. I found him in his dressing-room surrounded 
by his stock of boots, already hard at it, washing his hands of 
us. 

I told him I had come up again to say how sorry I was that 
anything disagreeable should have occurred, and that I hoped 
he would not blame me much. 

“Pooh !” said he, sluicing his face, and speaking through the 
water-drops ; ‘it’s nothing Pip. I like that Spider though.” 

He had turned towards me now, and was shaking his head, 
and blowing, and towelling himself. 

“T am glad you like him, sir,” said I— but I don’t.” 

““No, no,” my guardian assented; “don’t have too much to 
do with him. Keep as clear of him as you can. But I like the 
fellow, Pip ; he is one of the true sort. Why, if 1 was a fortune- 
teller—” 

Looking out of the towel, he caught my eye. 

“But [ am not a fortune-teller,” he said, letting his head 
drop inty a festoon of towel, and towelling away at his two ears. 
“You know what I am, don’t you? Good night, Pip.” 

“Good night, sir,” ; 

In about a month after that, the Spider’s time with Mr. 
Pocket was up for good, and, to the great relief of all the house 
but Mrs. Pocket, he went home to the family hole 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


VY DEAR My. Pip, 

**I write this by request of Mr. Gargery, for to let you 
know that he is going to London in company with Mr. Wopsle 
and would be glad if agreeable to be allowed to see you. Ile 
would call at Barnard’s Hotel Tuesday morning at.nine o’clock, 

when if not agreeable please leave word. Your poor sister is much the same 
as when you left. We talk of you in the kitchen every night, and wonder 
what you are saying and doing. If now considered in the light of a liberty, 
excuse it for the love of poor old days. No more, dear Mr. Pip, from 
‘* Your ever obliged, and affectionate 

*« Servant, 


BIDDY. 


*©P.S. He wishes me most particular to write what Jarks. He says you 
wil understand. I hope and do not doubt it will be agreeable to see him 
even though a gentleman, for you had ever a good heart, and he is a worthy, 
worthy man. I have read him all, excepting only the last little sentence, 
and he wishes me most particular to write again wat darks.” 


I received this letter by post on Monday morning, and there- 
fore its appointment was for nextday. Let me confess exactly, 
with what feelings I looked forward to Joe’s coming. 

Not with pleasure, though I was bound to him by so many 
ties; no; with considerable disturbance, some mortification, 
and a keen sense of incongruity. If I could have kept him 
away by paying money, I certainly would have paid money. 
My greatest reassurance was, that he was coming to Barnard’s 
Inn, not to Hammersmith, and consequently would not fall in 
Bentley Drummle’s way. I had little objection to his being 
seen by Herbert or his father, for both of whom I had a respect ; 
but I had the sharpest sensitiveness as to his being seen by 
Drummle, whom I held in contempt. So, throughout life, our 
worst weaknesses and meannesses are usually committed for the 
sake of the people whom we most despise. 

I had begun to be always decorating the chambers in sqine 
quite unnecessary and inappropriate way or other, and very ex- 
pensive those wrestles with Barnard proved to be. By this 
time, the rooms were vastly different from what I had found 
them, and I enjoyed the honour of occupying a few prominent 
pages in the books of a neighbouring upholsterer. I had got on 
so fast of late, that I had even started a boy in boots—top boots 
—in bondage and slavery to whom I might be said to pass my 
days. For, after I had made this monster (out of the refuse of 
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my washerwoman’s family) and had clothed him with a blue 
coat, canary waistcoat, white cravat, creamy breeches, and the 
boots already mentioned, I had to find him a little to do and a 
great deal to eat ; and with both of those horrible requirements 
he haunted my existence. 

This avenging phantom was ordered to be on duty at eight 
or Tuesdiy morning in the hall (it was two feet square, as 
charged for floorcloth), and Herbert suggested certain things for 
breakfast that he thought Joe would like. While I felt sincerely 
obliged to him for being so interested and considerate, I had 
ar. odd half-provoked sense of suspicion upon me, that if Joe 
had been coming to see Aim, he wouldn’t have been quite so 
drisk about it. 

Iowever, I came into town on the Monday night to be ready 
fr Joe, and I got up early in the morning, and caused the 
sitting-room and breakfast-table to assume their most splendid 
appearance, Unfortunately the morning was drizzly, and an 
angel could not have concealed the fact that Barnard was 
shedding sooty tears outside the window, like some weak giant 
of a Sweep. 

As the time approached I should have liked to run away, but 
the Avenger pursuant to orders was in the hall, and presently 
I heard Joe, on tbe staircase. I knew it was Joe, by his 
clumsy manner of coming up-stairs—his state boots being 
always too big for him—and by the time it took him to read 
the names on the other floors in the course of his ascent. When 
at last he stopped outside our door, I could hear his finger 
tiacing over the painted letters of my name, and I afterwards 
distinctly heard him breathing in at the keyhole. Finally he 
gave a faint single rap, and Pepper—such was the compromis- 
ing name of the avenging boy—announced “ Mr. Gargery !” 
I thought he never would have done wiping his feet, and that I 
must have gone out to lift him off the mat, but at last he came in. 

‘Joe, how are you, Joe?” 

“Pip, how arr you, Pip?” : 

With his good honest face all glowing and shining, and his 
hat put down on the floor between us, he caught both my hands 
aid worked them straight up and down, as if I had been the 
last-patented Pump. 

“Tam glad to see you, Joe. Give me your hat.” 

But Joe, taking it up carefully with both hands, like a bird’s 
nest with eggs in it, vouldn’t hear of parting with that piece of 
property, and persisted in standing talking over it in a mat 
uncomfortable way. 
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“Which you have that growed,” said Joe, ‘and that swelled, 
and that gentlefolked ;” Joe considered a little before he dis- 
covered this word; ‘‘as to be sure you are a honour to your king 
and country.” 

“And you, Joe, look wonderfully well.” 

“Thank God,” said Joe, “I’m ekerval to most. And your 
sister, she’s no worse than she were. And Biddy, she’s ever 
right and ready. Aud all friends is no backerder, if not no 
forarder.. ’Ceptin’ Wopsle ; he’s had a drop.” 

All this time (still with both hands taking great care of ‘he 
bird’s-nest), Joe was rolling his eyes round and round the room, 
and round and round the flowered pattern of my dressing-gown. 

“Had a drop, Joe?” 

“Why yes,” said Joe, lowering his voice, “he’s left the Church 
and went into the playacting. Which the playacting have like- 
wise brought him to London along with me. And his wish 
were,” said Joe, getting the bird’s-nest under his left arm for 
the moment, and groping in it for an egg with his right; ‘if no 
offence, as I would ’and you that.” 

I took what Joe gave me, and found it to be the crumpled 
playbill of a small metropolitan theatre, announcing the first 
appearance, in that very week, of “the celebrated Provincial 
Amateur of Roscian renown, whose unique performance in the 
highest tragic walk of our National Bard has lately occasioned 
so great a sensation in local dramatic circles.” 

“Were you at his performance, Joe?” I inquired. 

“TI qwere,” said Joe, with emphasis and solemnity. 

“Was there a great sensation ?” 

“Why,” said Joe, “yes, there certainly were a peck of orange- 
peel. Partickler when he see the ghost. Though I put it to 
yourself, sir, whether it were calc’lated to keep a man up to his 
work with a good hart, to be continiwally cutting in betwixt hin 
and the Ghost with ‘Amen!’ A man may have had a misfor- 
tur’ and been in the Church,” said Joe, lowering his voice tu 
an argumentative and feeling tone, “but that is no reason why 
you should put him cut at such a time. Which ] meantersay, 
if the ghost of a man’s own father cannot be allowed to claim 
his attention, what can, Sir? Still more, when his mourning 
‘at is unfortunately made so small as that the weight of the 
black feathers brings it off, try to keep it on how you may.” 

A ghost-seeing effect in Joe’s own countenance informed me 
that Herbert had entered the room. So, I presented Joe to 
Herbert, who held out his hand; but Joe backed from it, and 
held on by the bird’s-nest. 
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“Your servant, Sir,” said Joe, “which I kope as you and 
Pip”—here his eye fell on the Avenger, who was putting some 
foast on table, and so plainly denoted an intention to make 
that young gentleman one of the family, that I frowned it down 
and confused him more—* I meantersay, you two gentlemen— 
which I hope as you gets your elths in this close spote? Tor 
the present may be a wery good inn, according to London, 
cpinions,” said Joe, confidentially, ‘and I believe its character 
do stand i; but I wouldn’t keep a pig in it myself—not in the 
case that I wished him to fatten wholesome and to eat with a 
meller flavour on him.” 

Having borne this flattering testimony to the merits of our 
dwelling-place, and having incidentally shown this tendency to 
call me “sir,” Joe, being invited to sit down to table, looked 
all round the room for a suitable spot on which to deposit his 
hat—as if it were only on some few very rare substances in 
nature that it could find a resting-place—and ultimately stood 
it on an extreme corner of the chimney-piece, from which it 
ever afterwards fell off at intervals. : 

“Do you take tea, or coffee, Mr. Gargery?” asked Herbert, 
who always presided of a morning. 

““Thankee, Sir,” said Joe, stiff from head to foot, “T’ll take 
whichever is most agreeable to yourself.” : 

“What do you say to coffee >” 

“ Thankee, Sir,” returned Joe, evidently Cispirited by the 
proposal, “since you are so kind as to make chice of coffee, I 
will not run contrairy to your own opinions. But don’t you 
never find it a little ’eating ?” 

“Say tea, then,” said Herbert, pouring it out. 

Here Joe’s hat tumbled off the mantelpiece, and he started 
out of his chair and picked it up, and fitted it to the same exact 
spot. As if it were an absolute point of good breeding that it 
should tumble off again soon. 

“When did you come to town, Mr, Gargery ?” 

“Were it yesterday afternoon?” said Joe, after coughing 
behind his hand, as if he had had time to catch the whooping- 
cough since he came. “No it were not. Yes it were, Yes, 
It were yesterday afternoon ” (with an appearance of mingled 
wisdom, relief, and strict impartiality). 

“ Have you seen anything of London, yet ?” 

“Why, yes, Sir,” said Joe, “me and Wopsle went off straiglis 
to look at the Blacking Ware’us. But-we didn't find it come 
up to its likeness in the red bills at the shop doors; which 7 
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meantersay,” added Joe, in an explanatory manner, “as it is 
there drawed too architectooralooral.” 

I really believe Joe would have prolonged this word (mightily 
expressive to my mind of some architecture that I know) inte 
a perfect Chorus, but for his attention being providentially 
attracted by his hat, which was toppling. Indeed, it demanded 
- from him, a constant attention, and a quickness of eye an¢ 
hand, very like that exacted by wicket-keeping. He made 
extraordinary play with it, and showed the greatest skill; now 
rushing at it and catching it neatly as it dropped ; now, merely 
stopping it midway, beating it up, and humouring it in vailovs 
parts cf the room and against a good deal of the pattern of the 
paper on the wall, before he felt it safe to close with it; finally 
slashing it into the slop-basin, where I took the liberty of laying 
hands upon it. 

As to his shirt-collar, and his coat-collar, they were perplex 
ing to reflect upon—insoluble mysteries both. Why shoulda 
man scrape himself to that extent, before he could consider 
himself full dressed? Why should he suppose it necessary to 
be purified by suffering for his holiday clothes? Then he fell 
‘nto such unaccountable fits of meditation, with his fork midway 
between his plate and his mouth; had his eyes attracted in 
such strange directions; was afflicted with such remarkable 
coughs ; sat so far from the table, and dropped so much more 
than he ate, and pretended that he hadn’t dropped it; that I 
was heartily glad when Herbert left us for the City. 

I had neither the good sense nor the good feeling to know 
that this was all my fault, and that if I had been easier with Joe, 
Joe would have been easier with me. I felt impatient of him 
and out of temper with him; in which condition he heaped 
coals of fire on my head. 

“Us two being now alone, Sir,”—began OS: 

“Joe,” I interrupted, pettishly, ‘how can you call me, Sir? © 

Jue looked at me for a single instant with something faindly 
like reproach. Utterly preposterous as his cravat was, and 23% 
his collars were, I was conscious of a sort of dignity in the 
look. 

“Us two being now alone,” resumed Joe, ‘and me having: 
the intentions and abilities to stay not many minutes more, I 
will now conclude—leastwise begin—to mention what have led 
to my having had the present honour. For was it not,” said 
Joe, with his old air of lucid exposition, “that my only wish 
were to be useful to you, I should not have had the honour of 
breaking wittles in the company and abode of gentlemen.” 
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_ J was so unwilling to see the look again, that I made no re 
monstrance against this tone. 

“Well, Sir,” pursued Joe, “this is how it were. 1 were at the 
Bargemen t’other night, Pip ;” whenever he subsided into affec: 
tion, he called me Pip, and whenever he relapsed into politeness 
he called me Sir; “when there come up in his shay-cart, Fum. 
blechook. Which that same identical,” said Joe, going downa. 
new track, ‘do comb my ’air the wrong way sometimes, awyf.il, 
by giving out up and down town as it were him which evel 
had your infant companionation and were looked upon as a 
playfellow by yourself.” 

‘Nonsense. It was you, Joe.” 

“Which I fully believed it were, Pip,” said Joe, slightly toss. 
ing his head, “though it signify little now, Sir. Well, Pip; 
this same identical, which his manners is given to blusterous, 
come to me at the Bargemen (wot a pipe and a pint of beer do 
give refreshment to the working-man, Sir, and do not over 
stimilate), and his word were, ‘Joseph, Miss Havisham she wish 
to speak to you.’ ” 

‘Miss Havisham, Joe?” 

“¢She wish,’ were Pumblechook’s word, ‘to speak to you.’ ” 
Joe sat and rolled his eyes at the ceiling. 

‘“‘Yes, Joe? Go on, please.” 

“Next day, Sir,” said Joe, looking at me as if I were a long 
way off, “having cleaned myself, I go and see Miss A.” 

“Miss A., Joe? Miss Havisham ?” 

‘Which I say, Sir,” replied Joe, with an air of legal formality, 
as if he were making his will, “‘ Miss A., or otherways Havi- 
sham. Her expression air then as follering: ‘Mr. Gargery. 
You air in correspondence with Mr. Pip?’ Having had a let. 
ter from you, I were able to say ‘I am.’ (When I married your 
sister, Sir, I said ‘I will;’ and when I answered your friend, 
Pip, I said, ‘TI am.’) ‘Would you tell him, then, said she, ‘that 
which Estella has come home, and would be glad to see him,’ ” 

I felt my face fire up as I lookedat Joe. I hope one remote 
cause of its firing, may have been my consciousness that if i had 
known his errand, I should have given him inore 2n.couragement, 

“ Biddy,” pursued Joe, “when I got home and asked her fir 
to write the message to you, a little hung back. Biddy says, «I . 
know he will be very glad to have it by word of mouth, it ig 
holiday-time, you want to see him, go!’ I have row con. 
cluded, Sir,” said Joe, rising from his chair, ‘and, Pip, I wish 
you ever well and ever prospering to a greater and a greater 
heighth.” 
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“But you are not going now, Joe?” 

“Yes I am,” said Joe. 

“But you are coming back to dinner, Joe ?” 

“No I am not,” said Joe. 

Our eyes met and all the “Sir” melted out of that inanly 
heart as he gave me his hand. 

‘Pip, dear old chap, life is made of ever so many partings 
welded together, as I may say, and one man’s a blacksmith, and 
one’s a whitesmith, and one’s a goldsmith, and one’s a copper: 
smith. Diwisicns among such must come, and must be met ag 
they come. If there’s been any fault at all to-day, it’s mine. 
You and meis not two figures to be together in London ; nor yet 
anywheres else but what is private, and beknown, and under- 
stood among friends. It ain’t that I am proud, but that I want 
to be right, as you shall never see me no more in these clothes. 
I’m wrong in these clothes. I’m wrong out of the forge, the 
kitchen, or off th’ meshes. Yon won’t find half so much fault in 
me if you think of me in my forge dress, with my hammer in 
my hand, or even my pipe. You won't find half so much fault 
in me if, supposing as you should ever wish to see me, you 
come and put your head in at the forge window and see Joe the 
blacksmith, there, at the old anvil, in the old burnt apron, stick- 
ing to the old work. I’m awful dull, but I hope I’ve beat out 
something nigh the rights of this at last. And so Gop bless 
you, dear old Pip, old chap, Gop bless you” 

I had not been mistaken in my fancy that there was a simple 
dignity in him. The fashion of his dress could no more come 
1n its way when he spoke these words, than it could come in its 
way in Heaven. He touched me gently on the forehead, and 
went out. As soon as I could recover myself sufficiently, I 
hurried out after him and looked for him in the neighbouring 
streets ; hut he was gone. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


T was clear that I must repair to our town next day, 
and in the first flow of my repentance it was equally 
clear that I must stay at Joe’s. But, when I had se- 
cured my box-place by to-morrow’s coach and had 
been down to Mr. Pocket’s and back, I was not by any means 
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convinced on the last point, and began to invent reasons ard 
make excuses for putting up at the Blue Boar. I should be an 
inconvenience at Joe’s ; I was not expected, and my bed would 
not be ready; I should be too far from Miss Havisham’s, and 
she was exacting and mightn’t like it. All other swindlers upon 
earth are nothing to the self-swindlers, and with such pretences 
did I cheat myself. Surely a curious thing. That [ should 
innocently take a bad half-crown of somebody else’s manufact- 
ure, is reasonable enough; but that I should knowingly reckon 
the spurious coin of my own make, as good money! An oblig- 
ing stranger, under pretence of compactly folding up my bank- 
- notes for security’s sake, abstracts the notes and gives me nut- 
shells; but what is his sleight of hand to mine, when I fold up 
my own nutshells and pass them on myself as notes! 

Having settled that I must go to the Blue Boar, my mind was 
much disturbed by indecision whether or no to take the Aven- 
ger. It was tempting to think of that expensive Mercenary 
publicly airing his boots in the archway of the Blue Boar’s 
posting-yard: it was almost solemn to imagine him casually 
produced in the tailor’s shop and confounding the disrespectful 
senses of Trabb’s boy. On the other hand Trabb’s boy might 
worm himself into his intimacy and tell him things; or, reckless 
and desperate wretch as I knew he could be, might heot him in 
the High-street. -My patroness, too, might hear of him, and 
not approve. On the whole, I resolved to leave the Avenger 
behind. 

It was the afternoon coach by which I had taken my place, 
and, as winter had now come round, I should not arrive at my 
destination until two or three hours after dark. Our time of 
starting from the Cross Keys was two o’clock. TI arrived on the 
ground with a quarter of an hour to spare, attended by the Aven- 
ger—if I may connect that expression with one who never at: 
tended on me if he could possibly help it. 

At that time it was customary to carry Convicts down to the 
dockyards by stage-coach. As I had often heard of ‘hem in the 
capacity of outside passengers, and had more than once seen 
them on the high road dangling their ironed legs over the coach 
rocf, I had no cause to be surprised when Herbert, meeting m? 
in ‘he yard, came up and told me there were two convicts going 
dowr with me. But I had a reason that was an old reason now, 
for constitutionally faltering whenever I heard the word carvict 

“You don’t mind them, Handel?” said “Lerbert. 

“Oh no!” 

“T thought you seemed as if you didn’t like them?” 
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“J can’t pretend that I do like them, and I suppose you don't 
particularly.. But I don’t mind them.” 

“See! There they are,” said Herbert, “coming out cf the 
Tap. What a degraded and vile sight it is !” 

They had been treating their guard, I suppose, for they had 
a gaoler with them, and all three came out wiping their mouths 
on theic hands. The two convicts were handcuffed together, 
and had irons on their legs—irons of a pattern that I knew well. 
They wore the dress that I likewise knew well. Their keeper 
had a brace of pistols, and carried a thick-knobbed bludgeon 
under his arm; but he was on terms of good understanding with 
them, and stood with them beside him, looking on at the putting- 
to of the horses, rather with an air as if the convicts were an 
interesting Exhibition not formally open at the moment, and 
he the Curator. One was a taller and stouter man than the 
other, and appeared as a matter of course, according to the 
mysterious ways of the world both convict and free, to have had 
allotted to him the smaller suit of clothes. His arms and legs 
were like great pincushions of those shapes, and his attire dis- 
guised him absurdly ; but I knew his half-closed eye at one 
glance. There stood the man wnom I had seen on the settle 
at the Three Jolly Bargemen on a Saturday night, and who had 
brought me down with his invisible gun ! 

It was easy to make sure that as yet he knew me no more 
than if he had never seen me in his life. He looked across at 
me, and his eye appraised my watch-chain, and then he incident- 
ally spat and said something to the other convict, and they 
laughed and slued themselves round with a clink of their coup- 
ling manacle, and looked at something else. The great num- 
bers on their backs, as if they were street doors ; their coarse 
mangy, ungainly outer surface, as if they were lower animals ; 
their ironed legs, apologetically garlanded with pocket-handker- 
chiefs; and the way in which all present looked at them and ~ 
kept from them ; made them (as Herbert had said) a most dis- 
agreeable and degraded spectacle. 

But this was not the worst of it. It came out that the whole 
of the back of the coach had been taken by a family removing 
from London, and that there were no places for the two prison- 
ers but on the seat in front, behind the coachman. Hereupon, 
a choleric gentleman, who had taken the fourth place on that 
seat, flew into a most violent passion, and said that it. was a 
breach of contract to mix him up with such villanous company, 
and that it was poisonous and pernicious and infamous and 
shameful, ard | don’t know what else. At this time the coach 
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was ready and the coachman impatient, and we were all prepar. 
ing to get up, and the prisoners had come over with their keep. 
er—bringing with them that curious flavour of bread-poultice, 
baize, rope-yarn, and hearthstone, which attends the convict 
presence. 

“Don’t take it so much amiss, sir,” pleaded the keeper to the 
angry passenger ; ‘I'll sit next you myself. I’ll put ’em on the 
outside of the row. They won't interfere with you, sir. You 
needn’t know they’re there.” 

‘* And don’t blame me,” growled the convict I had recognised, 


“Tf don’t want to go. Jam quite ready to stay behind. As 


fu: as I am concerned any one’s welcome to my place.” 

“Or mine,” said the other, gruffly. “ Zwouldn’t have incom. 
taoded none of you, if I’d a had my way.” Then, they both 
laughed, and began cracking nuts, and spitting the shells about. 
—As I really think I should have liked to do myself if I had 
been in their place and so despised. 

At length, it was voted that there was no help for the angry 
gentleman, and that he must either go in his chance company 
or remain behind. So, he got into his place, still making com- 
plaints, and the keeper got into the place next him, and the con- 
victs hauled themselves up as well as they could, and the con- 
vict I had recognised sat behind me with his breath on the hair 
of my head. 

“Good-by, Handel!” Herbert called out as we started. I 
thought what a blessed fortune it was, that he had found another 
name for me than Pip. 

It is impossible to express with what acuteness I felt the con- 
vict’s breathing, not only on the back of my head, but all along 
my spine. The sensation was like being touched in the mar- 
row with some pungent and searching acid, and it set my very 
teeth on edge. He seemed to have more breathing business to 
do than another man, and to make more noise in doing it ; and 
I was conscious of growing high-shouldered on one side, in my 
shrinking endeavours to fend him off. 

The weather was miserably raw, and the two cursed the cold. 
It made us all lethargic before we had gone far, and when we 
had left the Half-way House behind, we habitually dozed and 
thivered and were silent, I dozed off, myself, in considering 
the question whether I ought to restore a couple of pounds 
sterling to this creature before losing sight of him, and how it 
could best be done. In the act of dipping forward as if I were 
going to bathe among the horses, I woke <n a fright and took 
the gestion up @gain. 
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kut ] must have lost it longer than I had tought, since al 
tnough I could recognise nothing in the darkness and tke ftful 
lights and shadows of our lamps, I traced marsh country in the 
cola damp wind that blew at us. Cowering forwaid fo: wannth 
aud to make mea screen against the wind, the convicts were 
closer to me than before. ‘The very first words I heard them 
interchange as I became conscious, were the words of my 
ewn thought, ‘Two One Pound notes.” ; 

“ How did he get em?” said the convict I had never seen. 

“}¥fow should I know?” returned the other. ‘ He had’err 
stowed away somehows. Giv him by friends, I expect.” 

““T wish,” said the other, with a bitter curse vpon the cold, 
*that I had ’em here.” 

“Two one pound notes, or friends?” 

“Two one pound notes. I'd sell all the friends I ever had, 
for one, and think it a blessed good bargain.. Well? So he 
says—?” 

“So he says,” resumed the convict I had recognised—‘ it was 
all said and done in half a minute, behind a pile of timber ir 
the Dockyard—‘ You're a going to be discharged?’ Yes, 1] 
was. Would I find out that boy that had fed him and kep his 
secret, and give him them two one pound notes? Yes, I would. 
And I.did.” ; 

“ More fool you,” growled the other. “I'd have spent ’em 
on a Man, in wittles and drink. He must have been a green 
one. - Mean to say he knowed nothing of you ?” 

“Not aha’porth. Different gangs and different ships. He 
was tried again for prison breaking, and got made a Lifer.” 

“And was that—Honour !—the only time you worked out, 
in this part of the country ?” 

“The only time.” 

“What might have been your opinion of the place ?” 

“A most beastly place. Mudbank, mist, swamp, and work ; 
work, swamp, mist, and mudbank.” 

They both execrated the place in very strong language, and 
gradually growled themselves out, and had nothing left to say. 

After overhearing this dialogue, I should assuredly have got 
down and been left in the solitude and darkness of the highway, 
but for feeling certain that the man had no suspicion of my 
identity. Indeed, I was not only so changed in the course of 
nature, but so differently dressed and so differently circum- 
stanced, that it was not at all likely he could have known me 
without accidental help. Still, the coincidence of our being to- 
gether on the coach, was sufficiently strange to fill me with a 
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dread that some other coincidence might at any moment cor 
nect me, in his hearing, with my name. For this reasen, I 
resolved to alight as soon as we touched the town, and put rmy- 
self out of his hearing. This device I executed successfully. 
My little portmanteau was in the boot under my feet; I had 
but to turn a hinge to get it out; I threw it down before me, 
got down after it, and was left at the first lamp on the first 
stones of the town pavement. As to the convicts, they went 
their way with the coach, and I knew at what point they would 
be spirited off to the river. In my fancy, I saw the boat with 
its convict crew waiting for them at the-slime-washed stairs,— 
again heard the gruff «Give way, you!” like an order to dogs 
—agaiin saw the wicked Noah’s Ark lying out on the black 
water. 

i could not have said what I was afraid of, for my fear was 
altogether undefined and vague, but there was great fear upon 
me. As I walked on to the hotel, I felt that a dread, much ex- 
ceeding the mere apprehension. of a painful or disagreeable 
recognition, made me tremble. I am confident that it took no 
distinctness of shape, and that it was the revival for a few min- 
utes of the terror of childhood. 

The coffee-room at the blue Boar was empty, and IJ had not 
only ordered my dinner there, but had sat down to it before the 
waiter knew me. As soon as he had apologised for the remiss- 
ness of his memory, he asked me if he should send Boots for 
Mr. Pumblechook ? 

“‘No,” said I, “certainly not.” 

The waiter (it was he who had brought up the Great Remon- 
strance from the Commercials, on the day when I was bound) 
appeared surprised, and took the earliest opportunity of putting 
a dirty old copy of a local newspaper so directly in my way, 
that I took it up and read this paragraph: 

“Our readers will learn, not altogether without interest, in 
reference to the recent romantic rise in fortune of a young ar- 
tificer in iron of this neighbourhood (what a theme, by the way, 
foz the magic pen of our as yet not universally acknowledged 
townsman Toosy, the poet of our columns!) that the youth’s 
@arliest patron, companion, and friend, was a highly-respected 
individual not entirely unconnected with the corn and seed 
trade, and whose eminently convenient and commodious bus- 
iness premises are situate within a hundred miles of the High. 
street. It is not wholly irrespective of our personal feelings 
that. we record Him as the Mentor-of our young Telemachus, 
for it is good to know that our town produced the founder of 
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the latter's fortunes. Does the thought-contracted brow of 
the local Sage or the lus:rous eye of local Beauty inquire whose 
fortunes? We believe that Quintin Matsys was the BLack: 
smitH of Antwerp. VERB. Sap.” 

I entertain a conviction, based upon large experience, that 
if in the days of my prosperity I had gone to the North Pole, I 
should have met somebody there, wandering Esquimaux 05 
civilised man, who would have told me that Pumblechook was 
my earliest patron and the founder of my fortunes. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Kany] PrIMES in the morning I was up and out. It was 
Ye Ril too early yet to go to Miss Havisham’s, so I loitered 
1S into the country on Miss Havisham’s side of town— 

=== which was not Joe’s side ; I could go there to-morrow 
—thinking about my patroness, and painting brilliant pictures 
of her plans for me. 

She had adopted Estella, she had as good as adopted me, 
and it could not fail to be her intention to bring us together. 
She reserved it for me to restore the desolate house, admit the 
sunshine into the dark rooms, set the clocks a going and the 
cold hearths a blazing, tear down the cobwebs, destroy the 
vermin—in short, do all the shining deeds of the young Knight 
of romance, and marry the Princess. I had stopped to look at 
the house as I passed; and its seared red brick walls, blocked 
windows, and strong green ivy clasping even the stacks of 
chimmeys with its twigs and tendons, as if with sinewy old 
arms, had made up arich attractive mystery, of which I was 
the hero. Estella was the inspiration of it, and the heart of it, 
ofcourse. But, though she had taken such strong possession 
of me, though my fancy and my hope were so set upen her, 
thongh her influence on my boyish life and character had been 
all powerful, 1 did not, even that romantic morning, invest her 
with any attributes save those she possessed. I mention this in 
thi: place, of a fixed purpose, because it is the clue by which I 
am to be followed into my poor labyrinth. According to my 
experience, the conventional notion of a lover cannot be al- 
ways true. The unqualified truth is, that when I loved Estella 
with the love of a man, I loved her simply because I found hey 
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irresistib e. Once for all; I knew to my sorrow, often ang 
often, if not always, that I loved her against reason, acainst 
promise, against peace, against hope, against happiness, against 
all discouragement that could be, Once for all; I loved hes 
none the less because I knew it, and it had no more influence 
in restraining me, than if I had devoutly believed her to be 
human perfection. 

I so shaped out my walk as to arrive at the gate at my old 
tine. When I had rung at the bell with an unsteady hand, I 
turned my back upon the gate, while I tried to get my breath 
and keep the beating of my heart moderately quiet. I heard 
the side door open, and steps come across the court-yard ; but 
I pretended not to hear, even when the gate swung on its rusty 
hinges. 

Being at last touched on the shoulder, I started and turned, 
[ started much more naturally then, to find myself confronted 
by aman in a sober grey dress. The last man I should have 
expected to see in that place of porter at Miss Havisham’s door. 

 Orhick? 2 : 

“Ah, young master, there’s more changes than yours. But 
come in, come in. It’s opposed to my orders to hold the gate 
open.” 

I entered and he swung it, and locked it, and took the key 
out. “Yes!” said he, facing round, after doggedly preceding 
me a few steps towards the house. ‘Here I am!” 

“‘ How did you come here?” 

“TI come here,” he retorted, “on my legs. I had my box 
brought alongside me in a barrow.” 

“Are you here for good?” 

“‘T ain't here for harm, young master, I suppose.” 

I was not so sure of that. I had leisure to entertain the 
“etort in my mind, while he slowly lifted his heavy glance from 
the pavement, up my legs and arms, to my face. 

“Then you "ave left the forge ?” I said. 

“Do ims look like a forge?” replied Orlick, sending his 
glance all round him with an air of injury. “Now, do it look 
like it?” 

T asked him how long he had left Gargery’s forge P 

‘One day is so like another here,” he replied, “that I gon't 
know without casting it up. However, I come here some time 
since you left,” 

“I could have told you that, Orlick.” 

“Ah!” said he, dryly. “But then you’ye got to be a 
scholar.” 
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By this time we had come to the house, where I found his 
room to be one just within the side door, with a little window 
in it looking on the cowt-yard. In its small proportions, it 
was not unlike the kind of place usually assigned to a gate- 
porter in Paris. Certain keys were hanging on the wall, to 
which he now added the gate key; and his patchwork- covered 
bed was in a little inner division or recess. The whole had a 
slovenly confined and sleepy look, like a cage for a human dor- 
mouse: while he, looming dark and heavy in the shadow of a 
corner by the window, looked like the human dormouse for | 
whon) it was fitted up—as indeed he was. 

“J never saw this room before,” I remarked; ‘but there 
used to be no Porter here.” fy 

“No,” suid he ; “ not till it got about that there was no pro. 
tection on the premises, and it come to be considered danger- 
ous, with convicts and Tag and Rag and Bobtail going up and 
down. And then I was recommended to the place as a man 
who could give another man as good as he brought, and I took 
it. It’s easier than bellowsing and hammering. — That's loaded, 
that is.” 

My eye had been caught by a gun with a brass-bound stock 
over the chimney-piece, and his eye had followed mine. 

“Well,” said I, not desirous of more conversation, “shall I 
go up to Miss Havisham ?” 

. Burn ine, if I know!” he retorted, first stretching himself 
and then shaking himself ; “‘ my orders ends here, young master. 
I give this here bell a rap with this here hammer, and you go 
on along the passage till you meet somebody.” 

“T am expected, I believe ?” 

“‘ Burn me twice over, if I can say!” said he. 

Upon that, I turned down the long passage which I had first 
trodden in my thick boots, and he made his bell sound. At 
the end of the passage, while the bell was still reverberating, I 
found Sarah Pocket : who appeared to have now become consti- 
tutionally green and yellow by reason of me. 

“Ohi” said she.“ You, is. 1t, ‘Mr. Pip P” 

“Tt is, Miss Pocket. I am glad to tell you that Mr. Pocket 
and family are all well.” 

“ Are they any wiser?” said Sarah, with a dismal shake of the 
heac ; ‘they had better be wiser, than well. Ah, Matthew, 
Mattzew! You know your way, sir?” 

Tolerably, for I had gone up the staircase in the dark, many 
a time. 1 ascended it now, in lighter boots than of yore, 
and tajped in my old way at the door of Miss Havisham’s 
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room, “ Pip’s rap,” I heard her say immediately ; “cone mm 
Pip.” : 

She was in her chair near the old table, in the old dress, witt 
her two hands crossed on her stick, her chin resting on them. 
and her eyes on the fire. Sitting near her, with the white 
shoe, that had never been worn, in her hand, and her head 
bent as she looked at it, was an elegant lady whom I had 
never seen. 

“Come in, Pip,” Miss Havisham continued to mutter, without 
looking round or up; ‘come in, Pip, how do you do, Pip? so 
yo. kiss my hand as if 1 were a queen, eh ?—Well ?” 

She looked up at me suddenly, only moving her eyes, and 
repeated in a grimly playful manner, 

eWell?” 

“T heard, Miss Havisham,” said I, rather at a loss, “that you 
were so kind as to wish me to come and see you, and I came 
directly.” 

Well?” 

The lady whom I had never seen before, lifted up her eyes 
and looked archly at me, and then I saw that the eyes were 
Estella’s eyes. But she was so much changed, was so much 
more beautiful, so much more womanly, in all things winning 
admiration had made such wonderful advance, that I seemed to 
have made none. I fancied, as 1 looked at her, that I slipped 
hopelessly back into the coarse and common boyagain. O the ' 
sense of distance and disparity that came upon me, and the in- 
accessibility that came about her! 

She gave me her hand. I stammered something about the 
pleasure I felt in seeing her again, and about my having looked 
forward to it for a long, long time. 

“Do you find her much changed, Pip?” asked Miss Havisham 
with her greedy look, and striking her stick upon a chair that 
stood between them, as a sign to me to sit down there. 

“When I came in, Miss Havisham, I thought there was 
nothing of Estella in the face or figure ; bu& now it all settles 
lown so curiously into the old—" 

“What? You are not going to say into the old Estella ?” 
Miss Havisham interrupted. ‘She was proud and insulting, and 
you wanted to go away from her. Don’t you remember?” 

I said confusedly that that was long ago, and that I knew no 
better then, and the like. Estella smiled with perfect composure, 
and said she had no doubt of my having been quite right, 2nd of 
her having been very disagreeable. 

“Ts he changed?” Miss Havisham asked her. 
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“Very much,” said Estella, looking at me. 

“Less coarse and common?” said Miss Havistam, playing 
with Estella’s hair. 

Estella laughed, and looked at the shoe in her hand, and 
laughed again, and looked at me, and put the shoe down. She 
treated me as a boy still, but she lured me on. 

We sat in the dreamy room among the old strange influences 
which had so wrought upon me, and I learnt that she had but 
just come home from France, and that she was going to London. 
Proud and wilful as of old, she had brought those qualities into 
such subjection to her beauty that it was impossible and out of 
nature—or I thought so—to separate them from her beauty. 
Truly it was impossible to dissociate her presence from all those 
wretched hankerings after money and gentility that had disturbed 
my boyhood—from all those ill-regulated aspirations that had 
first made me ashamed of home and Joe—from all those visions 
that had raised her face in the glowing fire, struck it out of the 
jron on the anvil, extracted it from the darkness of night-to look 
in at the wooden window of the forge and flit away. In a word, 
it was impossible for me to separate her, in the past or in the 
present, from the innermost life of my life. 

It was settled that I should stay there all the rest of the day 
and return to the hotel at night, and to London to-morrow. 
When we had conversed for a while, Miss Havisham sent us two 
out to walk in the neglected garden: on our coming in by-and- 
by, she said, that I should wheel her about a little, as in times of 
yore. 

So, Estella and I went out into the garden by the gate thre~gh 
which I had strayed to my encounter with the pale young gentle- 
man, now Herbert; I, trembling in spirit and worshipping the 
very hem of her dress ; she, quite composed and most decidedly 
not worshipping the hem of mine. As we drew near to the 
place of encounter, she stopped and said : ; 

“T must have been a singular little creature to hide and see 
that f ght that day: but I did, and I enjoyed it very much.” 

“ You rewarded me very much.” 

“Did 1?” she replied, in an incidental and forgetful way, 
“I remember I entertained a great objection to your adversary, 
because I took it ill that he should be brought here to pester 
me with his company.” 

“ He and I are great friends now.” 

“Are you? I think I recollect though, that you read with 
his father ?” 

“ Yes.” 
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I made the admission with reluctance, for it seemed to Fave 
a hoyish look, and she already treated me more than enough 
like a boy. 

“Since your change of fortune and prospects, you have 
changed your companions,” said Estella. 

“ Naturally,” said I. ; 

“And necessarily,” she added, in a haughty tone ; “what waz 
fit company for you once, would be quite unfit company for you 
now.” 

In my conscience, I doubt very much whether I had any lin- 
gering intention left, of going to see Joe ; but if I had, this ob- 
servation put it to flight. 

“You had no idea of your impending good fortune in those 
times?” said Estella, with a slight wave of her hand, signifying 
in the fighting times. 

~ Not.the,least.” 

The air of completeness and superiority with which she 
walked at my side, and the air of youthfulness and submission 
with which I walked at hers, made a contrast that I strongly 
felt. It would have rankled in me more than it did, if I had 
not regarded myself as eliciting it by being so set apart for her 
and assigned to her. 

The garden was too overgrown and rank for walking in with 
ease, and after we had made the round of it twice or thrice, we ° 
came out again into the brewery yard. I showed her to a 
nicety where I had seen her walking on the casks, that first old 
day, and she said with a cold and careless look in that direction, 
‘Did I?” Treminded her where she had come out of the house 
and given me my meat and drink, and she said, “I don’t re. 
member.” —‘* Not remember that you made me cry?” said I, 
“No,” said she, and shook her head and looked about her. 1 
verily believe that her not remembering and not minding in the 

-least, made me cry again, inwardly—and that is the sharpest 
crying of all. 

‘You must know,” said Fstella, condescending tc me as a 
brilliant and beautiful woman might, “that Ihave no seart—if 
_ ‘hat has anything to do with my memory.” 

I got through some jargon to the effect that I took the libert 
of doubting that. That I knew better. That there could be 
no such beauty without it. 

“Oh! I have a heart to be stabbed in or shot in, I have no 
doubt,” said Estella, “‘and, of course, if it ceased to beat I should 
cease to be. But you know what I mean. I have no softnesg 
there, no—sympathy—-sentiment— nonsense.” 
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What was it that was borne in upon my mind when she stood 
still and looked attentively at me? Anything that I had seen 
in Miss Havisham? No. In some of her looks and gestures 
there was that tinge of resemblance to Miss Havisham which 
may often be noticed to have been acquired by children, from 
grown persons with whom they have been much associated and 
secluded, and which, when childhood is past, will produce a re- 
maikable occasional likeness of expression between faces that 
are otherwise auite different. And yet I could not trace this to 
Miss Havisham. I looked again, and though she was still look- 
ing at me, the suggestion was gone. 

“What zwas it? 

“‘T am serious,” said Estella, not so much with a frown (for 
her brow was smooth). as with a darkening of her face ; “if we 
are to be thrown much together, you had better believe it at 
once. No!” imperiously stopping meas I opened my lips. “I 
have not bestowed my tenderness anywhere. I have never had 
any such thing.” 

In another moment we were in the brewery so long disused, 
and she pointed to the high gallery where I had seen ‘her going 
out on that same first day, and told me she remembered to have 
been up there, and to have seen me standing scared below. As 
my eyes followed her white hand, again the same dim suggestion 
that I could not possibly grasp, crossed me. My involuntary 
start occasioned her to lay her hand upon my arm Instantly 
the ghost passed once more, and was gone. 

What zas it ? 

“What is the. matter?” asked Estella. “Are you scared 
again P” 

‘“‘T should be, if I believed what you said just now,” I replied, 
to turn it off. 

“Then you don’t? Very well. It is said, at any rate. 
Miss Havisham will soon be expecting you at your old post, 
though I think that might be laid aside now, with other old be- 
longings. Let us make one more round of the garden, and 
then go in. Come! You shall not shed tears for my cruelty 
to day; you shall be my Page, and give me your shoulder.” 

Her handsome dress had trailed upon the ground. She held 
itt in one hand now, and with the other lightly touched my 
shoulder as we walked. We walked round the ntned garden 
twice or thrice more, and it was all in bloom for me. If the 
green and yellow growth of weed in the chinks of the old wall 
had been the most precious flowers that ever blew, it could not 
have heen more cherished in my remembrance. 
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There was no discrepancy of years between us, to remor2 her 
far from me; -we were of nearly the same age, though of course 
the age told for more in her case than in mine; but the air ol 
inaccessibility which her beauty and her manner gave her ‘or- 
mented me in the midst of my delight, and at the height of the 
assurance I felt that our patroness had chosen us for one an- 
other. Wretched boy! / 

At last we went back into the house, and there I heard with 
surprise, that my guardian had come down to see Miss Hfav- 
isham on business, and would come back to dinner. The old 
wintry branches of chandeliers in the room where the moulder- 
ing table was spread, had been lighted while we were out, ana 
Miss Havisham was in her chair and waiting for me. 

It was like pushing the chair itself back into the past, wl en 
we began the old slow circuit round about the ashes of the bridal 
. feast. But, in the funereal room, with that figure of the grave 
fallen back in the chair fixing its eyes upon her, Estella looked 
more bright and beautiful than before, and I was under stronger 
enchantment. 

The time so melted away, that our early dinner-hour drew 
close at hand, and Estella left us to prepare herself. We had 
stopped near the centre of the long table, and Miss Havisham, 
with one of her withered arms stretched out of the chair, rested 
that clenched hand upon the yellow cloth. As Estella looked 
back over her shoulder before going out at the door, Miss Havi- 
sham kissed that hand to her, with a ravenous intensity that was 
of its kind quite dreadful. 

Then, Estella being gone and we two left alone, she turned 
to me and said in a whisper: 

“Ts she beautiful, graceful, well-grown? Do you admire 
her?” 

“‘ Everybody must who sees her, Miss Havisham.” 

She drew an arm round my neck, and drew my head close 
down to hers as she sat in tne chair. ‘‘ Love her, love her, love 
her! How does she use you?” 

Before I could answer (if I could have answered so difficult a 
question at all), she repeated, “‘ Love her, love her, love her! 
If she favours you, love her. If she wounds you, love her. If 
she tears your heart to pieces—and as it gets older and stronger 
it will tear deeper—love her, love her, love her!” 

Never had J seen such passionate eagerness as was joined to 
her utterance of these words. I could feel the muscles of the 
thin arm round :ny neck, swell with the vehemence that pos 
sesse/] her. } 
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“Hear me, Pip! I adopted her to be loved. I bred her 
and educated her, to be loved. I developed her into what she 
is, that she might be loved. Love her!” 

She said the word often enough,and there could be no doubt 
that she meant to say it; but if the often repeated word had 
ween hate instead of love—despair—revenge—dire dezt}\--it 
* could not have sounded from her lips more lke a curse. 

_ “Tl tell you,” said she, in the same hurried passionate 
whisper, “what reallove is. It is blind devotion, unquestioning 
selfhumiliation, utter submission, trust and belief against your- 
self and against the whole world, giving up your whole heart and 
soul to the smiter—as I did!” 

When she came to that, and to a wild cry that followed that, 
‘LT caught her round the waist. For she rose up in the chair, in 
her shroud of a dress, and struck at the air as if she would as 
seon have struck herself against the wall and fallen dead. 

All this passed in a few seconds. As I drew her down into 
her chair, I was conscious of a scent that I knew, and turning, 
saw my guardian in the room. 

He always carried (I have not yet mentioned it, I think) a 
pocket-handkerchief of rich silk and of imposing proportions, 
which was of great value to him in his profession. \ I have seen 
him so terrify a client or a witness by ceremoniously unfolding 
this pocket-handkerchief as if he were immediately going to 
blow his nose, and then pausing, as if he knew he should not 
have time to do it, before such client or witness committed him- 
self, that the selfcommittal has followed directly, quite as a 
matter of course. When I saw him in the room he had this ex- 
pressive pocket-handkerchief in both hands, and was looking at 
us. On meeting my eye, he said plainly, by a momentary ane 
silent pause in that attitude, “Indeed? Singular!” and then 
put the handkerchief. to its right use with wonderful effect. 

Miss Havisham had seen him as soon as J, and was (like 
everybody else) afraid of him. She made a strong attempt te 
compose herself, and stammered that he was as punctual as 
ever. 

‘“ As punctual as ever,” he repeated, coming up tous. “(How 
Jo you do, Pip? Shall I give you a ride, Miss Havishan ? 
Once round?) And so you are here, Pip?” 

1 told him when I had arrived, and how Miss Havisham wished 
me to come and see Estella. To which he replied, “Ah! Very 
tine young lady!” Then he pushed Miss Havisham in her chair 
before him, with one of his large hands, and put the other in his 
trousers-pocket as if the pocket were full of secrets. 
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“Well, Pip! How often have you seen Miss Estella befcre ?* 
said he, when he came to a stop. 

Pisoni Girton 

“Ah! How many times? ‘Ten thousand times?” - 

“Oh! Certainly not so many.” 

eTwice?” 

“‘Jaggers,” interposed Miss Havisham, much to my relief, 
“Jeave my Pip alone, and go with him to your dinner.” 

He complied, and we groped «ur way down the dark stairs 
tegether. While we were still on our way to those detached 
apartments across the paved yard at the back, he asked me how 
often I had seen Miss Havisham eat and drink; offering me a 
breadth of choice, as usual, between a hundred times and once. 

I considered, and said, ‘“‘ Never.” 

“And never will, Pip,” he retorted, with a frowning smile. - 
‘She has never allowed herself to be seen doing either, since 
rhe lived this present life of hers. She wanders about in the 
wight, and then lays hands on such food as she takes.” 

“Pray, sir,” said I, “may I ask you a question ?” 

“You may,” said he, “and I may decline tu answer it. Put 
your question.” 

‘“Estella’s name. Is it Havisham or— ?” I had nothing to add. 

“Or what?” said he. 

“Ts it Havisham ?” 

“ Tt is Havisham.” 

This brought us to the dinner-table, where she and Sarah 
Pocket awaited us. Mr. Jaggers presided, Estella sat opposite 
‘o him, I faced my green and yellow friend. We dined very 
well, and were waited on by a maid servant whom I had never 

een in all my comings and goings, but who, for anything I 
know, had been in that mysterious house the whole time. After 
dinner a bottle of choice old port was placed before my guardian 
(he was evidently well acquainted with the vintage), and the two 
ladies left us. 

Anything to equal the determined reticence of Mr. Jaggers 
under that roof I never saw elsewhere, even in him. He kept 
his very looks to himself, and scarcely directed his eyes to Es- 
tella’s face once during dinner. When she spoke to him, he lis- 
tered and in due course answered, but never looked at her, 
that I could see. On the other hand, she often looked at him, 
with interest and curiosity, if not distrust, but his face never 
showed the least consciousness. Throughout dinner he took a dry 
delight in making Sarah Pocket greener and yellower, by often 
referring in conversation with me to my expectations: but here, 
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again, he showed no consciousness, and even made it aypeat 
that he extorted—and even did extort, though I don’t know how 
—those references out of my innocent self. 

And when he and I were left alone together, he sat with an 
air upon him of general lying by in consequence of information 
he possessed, that really was too much for me. He cross-ex: 
amined his very wine when he had nothing else in hand. He 
held it between himsélf and the candle, tasted the port, rolled 
it in his mouth, swallowed it, looked at his glass again, smelt the 
port, tried it, drank it, filled again, and cross-examined the glass 
again, until I was as nervous as if I had known the wine to be 
telling him something to my disadvantage. Three or four times 
I feebly thought I would start conversation ; but whenever he 
saw me going to ask him anything, he looked at me with his 
glass in his hand, and rolling his wine about in his mouth, as if 
requesting me to take notice that it was of no use, for he 
couldn't answer. 

I think Miss Pocket was conscious that the sight of me 
involved her in the danger of being goaded to madness, and 
perhaps tearing off her cap—which was a very hideous one, in 
the nature of a muslin mop—and strewing the ground with her 
hair—which assuredly had never grown on her head. . She did 
not appear when we afterwards went up to Miss Havisham’s 
room, and we four played at whist. In the interval, Miss 
Havisham, in a fantastic way, had put some of the most beau- 
tiful jewels from her dressing-table into Estella’s hair, and about 
her bosom and arms; and I saw even my guardian look at her 
fron under his thick eyebrows, and raise them a little, when 
her loveliness was before him, and those rich: flushes of glitter 
and colour in it. 

Of the manner and extent to which he took our trumps into 
custody, and came out with mean little cards at the ends of 
hands, before which the glory of our Kings and Queens was 
utterly abased, I say nothing; nor, of the feeling that I had, 
respecting his looking upon us personally in the light of three 
rery obvious and poor riddles that he had found out long ago. 
Wl-at I had suffered from, was the incompatibility between his cold 
presence and my feelings towards Estella. It was not that I 
knew I could never bear to speak to him about her, that I 
knew I could never bear to hear him creak his boots at her, 
that I knew I could never bear to see him wash his-hands of 
her; it was, that my admiration should be within a foot or two 
_of him—it was, that my feelings should be in the same place 
@ith him--¢hat, was tie ‘agonising circumstance. 
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We played until nine o'clock, and then it was arranged that 
when Estella came to London I should be forewarned of her 
coming and should meet her at the coach; and then I took 
leave of her, and touched her and left her. 

My guardian lay at the Boar in the next room to mine. Far 
into the night, Miss Havisham’s words, “Love her, love her, 
love her!” sounded in my ears. I adapted them for my own 
repetition, and said to my pillow, “I love her, I love her, I 
love her!” hundreds of times. Then, a burst of gratitude came 
upon me, that she should be destined for me, once the black- 
smith’s boy. Then, I thought if she were, as I feared, by no 
means rapturously grateful for that destiny yet, when would sh= 
begin to be interested in me? When should I awaken the 
heart within her, that was mute and sleeping now? 

~ Ah me! I thought those were high and great emotions. 
But I never thought there was anything low and small in my 
keeping away from Joe, because I knew she would be con- 
temptuous of him. Itwas but a day gone, and Joe had brought 
_ the tears into my eyes; they had soon dried, God forgive me! 
soon dried. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


wer] / TER well considering the matter while I was dressing 
Aa at the Blue Boar in the morning, I resolved to tell my 
OMG guardian that 1 doubted Orlick’s being the right sort 

of man to fill a post of trust at Miss Havisham’s. 
“Why, of course he is not the right sort of man, Pip,” said my 
guardian, comfortably satisfied beforehand on the general head, 
“because the man who fills the post of trust never is the right 
sort of man.” It seemed quite to put him in spirits, to find 
that this particular post was not exceptionally held by the right 
sort of man, and he listened in a satisfied manner while I told 
him what knowledge I had of Orlick. ‘ Very good, Pip,” he 
observed, when I had concluded, ‘I'll go round presently, and 
p2zy our friend off.” Rather alarmed by this summary action, 
I was for a little delay, and even hinted that our friend himself 
might be difficult to deal with. ‘Oh no he won't,” said my 
guardian, making his pocket-handkerchief-point, with perfect 
confidence ; ‘‘I should like to see him argue the question with 
we.” 
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As we were going back together to London by the mid-day 
coach, and as I breakfasted under such terrors of Pun:blechook 
that I could scarcely hold my cup, this gave me an opportunity 
of saying that I wanted a walk, and that I would go an along 
the London-road while Mr. Jaggers was occupied, if he would 
let the coachman know that I would get into my place when 
overtaken. I was thus enabled to fly from the Blue Boar im- 
mediately after breakfast. By then making a loop of about a 
couple of miles into the open country at the back of Pumble- 
chook’s premises, I got round into the High-street again, a little 
beyond that pitfall, and felt myself in comparative security. 

It was interesting to be in the quiet old town once more, and 
it was not disagreeable to he here and there suddenly recog- 
nised and stared after. _One or two of the tradespeople even 
darted out of their shops and went a little way down the street 
before me, that they might turn, as if they had forgotten some- 
thing, and pass me face to face—on which occasions I don’t 
know whether they or I made the worse pretence; they of not 
doing it, or I of not seeing it. Still my position was a distin- 
guished one, and I was not at all dissatisfied with it, until Fate 
threw me in the way of that unlimited miscreant, Trabb’s boy. 

Casting my eyes along the street at a certain point of my 
progress, I beheld Trabb’s boy approaching, lashing himself 
with an empty blue bag. _Deeming that a serene and uncon- 
scious contemplation of him would best beseem me, and would 
be most likely to quell his evil mind, I advanced with that 
expression of countenance, and was rather congratulating my- 
self on my success, when suddenly the knees of Trabb’s boy 
smote together, his hair uprose, his cap fell off, he -trembled 
violently in every lib, staggered out into the road, and crying 
to the populace, ‘‘Hold me! I’m so frightened !” feigned to be 
in a paroxysm of terror and contrition occasioned by the dignity 
of my appearance. As I passed him, his teeth loudly chattered 
in his head, and with every mark of extreme humiliation, he 
prostrated himself in the dust. 

This was a hard thing to bear, but this was nothing. I had 
not advanced another tv-o hundred yards, when, to my inexpres- 
sible terror, amazement, and indignation, I again beheld Trabb’s 
boy approaching. He was coming round a narrow corner, 
Flis blue bag was slung over his shoulder, honest industry 
beamed ir his eyes, a determination to proceed to Trabb’s with 
cheerful briskness was indicated in his gait. With a shock he 
became aware of me, and was severely visited as before; but 
this time his motion was rotatory, and he staggered round and 
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e 
rouid me with knees more afflicted, and with uplifted hands 
as if beseeching for mercy. His sufferings were hailed with 
the greatest joy by a knot of spectators, and I felt utterly con- 
founded. 

I had not got as much farther down the street as the post 
effice, when I again beheld Trabb’s boy shooting round by a 
back way. This time, he was entirely changed. He wore the 
blue bag in the manner of my great-coat, and was strutting 
along the pavement towards me on the opposite side of the 
street, attended by a company of delighted young friends to 
whom he from time to time exclaimed, with a wave of his hand, 
“Don’t know yah!” Words cannot state the amount of aggra- 
vation and injury wreaked upon me by Trabb’s boy, when, 
passing abreast of me, he pulled up his shirt-collar, twined his 
side-hair, struck an arm akimbo, and smirked extravagantly by, 
wriggling his elbows and body, and drawling to his attendants, 
* Don’t know yah, don’t know yah, pon my soul don’t know 
yah!” The disgrace attendant on his immediately afterwards 
taking to crowing and pursuing me across the bridge with 
crows, asfrom an exceedingly dejected fowl who had known me 
when I was a blacksmith, culminated the disgrace with which 
I left the town, and was, so to speak, ejected by it into the 
open country. 

But unless I had taken the life of Trabb’s boy on that 
occasion, I really do not even now see what I could have done 
save endure. To have struggled with him in the street, or to 
have exacted any lower recompense from him than his heart’s 
best blood, would have been futile and degrading. Moreover, 
he was a boy whom no man could hurt; an invulnerable and 
dodging serpent who, when chased into a corner, flew out again 
between his captor’s legs, scornfully yelping. I wrote, how- 
ever, to Mr. ‘Trabb by next day’s post, to say that Mr. Pip 
must decline to deal further with one who could so far forget 
what he owed to the best interests of society, as to employ a 
boy who excited Loathing in every respectable mind. 

The coach, with Mr. Jaggers inside, came up in due time, 
and I took my box-seat again, and arrived in London safe—but 
not sound, for my heart was gone. As soon as I arrived, I sent 
a penitential codfish anc barrel of oysters to Joe (as reparation 
for not having gone myself), and then went on to Barnard’s Inn. 

I found Herbert dining on cold meat, and delighted to 
welcome me back. Having despatched The Avenger to the 
coffee-house for an addition to the dinner, I felt that I must 
opel ruy breast chat very evening to my friend and chun. As 
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confidence was out of the question with The Avenger in the 
hall, which could merely be regarded in the light of an ante- 
chamber to the keyhole, I sent him to the Play. A better 
proof of the severity of my bondage to that taskmaste: could 
scarcely be afforded, than the degrading shifts to which I was 
constantly driven to find him employment. So mean is ex- 
tremity, that I sometimes sent him to Hyde Park-corner to see 
what o’clock it was. 

Dinner done and we sitting with our feet upon the fender, I 
said to Herbert, ‘‘ My dear Herbert, I-have something very par- 
ticular to tell you.” 

“My dear Handel,” he returned, ‘I shall esteem and respect 
your confidence.” 

“It concerns myself, Herbert,” said I, ‘and one other per- 
son.” 

Herbert crossed his feet, looked at the fire with his head on 
one side, and having looked at it in vain for some time, looked 
at me because I didn’t go on. 

“ Herbert,” said I, laying my hand upon his knee. ‘TI love 
—I adore—FEstella.” 

Instead of being transfixed, Herbert replied in an easy mat- 
ter-of-course way, ‘‘ Exactly. Well?” 

“Well, Herbert? Is that all you say? . Well?” 

“What next, 1 mean?” said Herbert. ‘Of course I know 
that.” r 

“ How do you know it?” said I. 

“ How do I know it, Handel? Why, from you.” 

“JT never told you.” 

“'Told me! You have never told me when you have got 
your hair cut, but I have had senses to perceive it. You have 
always, adored her, ever since I have known you. You brought 
your adoration and your portmanteau here, together. Told me! 
Why, you have always told me all day long. When you told 
me your own story, you told me plainly that you began ador 
irg her the first time you saw her, when you were very young 
indeed.” 

_ “Very well, then,” said I, to whom this was a new and net 

unwelcome light, “I have never left off adoring her. And she 
has come back, a most beautiful and most elegant creature. And 
I saw her yesterday. And if I adored her before, I now doubly 
adore her.” : 

“ Lucky for you then, Handel,” said Herbert, (cthat you are 
picked out for her and allotted to her. Without encroaching on 
forbidden ground, we may venture to say that there can be ne 
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doubt between ourselves of that fact. Have you ary idea yet, 
of Estella’s views on the adoration question ?”’ 

I shook my head gloomily. ‘Oh! She is thousands of miles 
away, from me,” said I. 

‘* Patience, my dear Handel: time enough, time enough. But 
you have something more to say?” 

“J am ashamed to say it,” I returned, “and yet it’s no worse 
to say it than to think it. You call me a lucky fellow. Of 
course Iam. I was a blacksmith’s boy but yesterday ; I am— 
what shall I say I am—to-day ?” 

“Say, a good fellow, if you want a phrase,” returned Herbert, 
smniling, and clapping his hand on the back of mine: ‘‘a good 
fellow, with impetuosity and hesitation, boldness and diffidence, 
action and dreaming, curiously mixed in him.” 

I stopped for a moment to consider whether there really was 
this mixture in my character. On the whvle, I by no means 
recognised the analysis, but thought it not worth disputing. 

“When I ask what I am to call myself to-day, Herbert,” I 
went on, “I suggest what I have in my thoughts. You say I 
am lucky, I know I have done nothing to raise myself in life, 
and that Fortune alone has raised me ; that is being very lucky. 
And yet, when I think of Estella—” ; 

(‘And when don’t you, you know!” Herbert threw in, with 
his eyes on the fire ; which I thought kind and sympathetic of 
him. 

‘Then, my dear Herbert, I cannot tell you how dependent 
and uncertain I feel, and how exposed to hundreds of chances. 
Avoiding forbidden ground, as you did just now, I may still say 
that on the constancy of one person (naming no person) all my 
expectations depend. And at the best, how indefinite and un- 
satisfactory, only to know so vaguely what they are!” In say 
ing this, I relieved my mind of what had always been there, 
more or less, though no doubt most since yesterday. 

“Now, Handel,” Herbert replied, in his gay hopeful way, ‘it 
seems to me that in the despondency of the tender passion, we 
are looking into our gift-horse’s mouth with a magnifying glass. 
Likewise, it seems to me that, concentrating our attention on 
the examination, we altogether overlook one of the best pointe 
of the animal. Didn’t you tell me that your guardian, Mr. Jag: 
gers, told you in the beginning, that you were not endowed with 
expectations only? And evenif he had not told you so—though 
that is a very large If, I grant—could you believe that of all 
men in London, Mr. Jaggers is the man to hold his preseat re 
tations towards+you unless he were sure cf his groun |?” 
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I said I could not deny that this was a strong point. I said 
it (people often do so, in such cases) like a rather reluctant con- 
cession to truth and justice ;—as if | wanted to deny it! 

“TI should think it was a strong point,” said Herbert, “and 1 
should think you would be puzzled to imagine a stronger ; as to 
the rest you must bide your guardian’s time, and he must bide 
his client’s time. You'll be one-and-twenty before you know 
where you are, and then perhaps you'll get some further en- 
lightenment. At all events, you'll be nearer getting it, for it 
must come at last.” 

“What a hopeful disposition you have!” said I, gratefully 
admiring his cheery ways. 

“TI ought to have,” said Herbert, “for I have not much else. 
I must acknowledge, by-the-by, that the good sense of what I 
have just said is not my own, but my father’s. The only re- 
mark I ever heard him make on your story, was the final one: 
‘The thing is settled and done, or Mr. Jaggers would not be in 
it’ And now before I say anything more about my father, or 
my father’s son, and repay confidence with confidence, I want 
to make myself seriously disagreeable to you for a moment— 
positively repulsive.” 

“You won't succeed,” said I. 

“Oh yes I shall!” saidhe. “ One, two, three, and now I 
am in for it. Handel, my good fellow;” though he spoke in 
this light tone, he was very much in earnest: “I have been 
thinking since we have been talking with our feet on this fender, 
that Estella surely cannot be a condition of your inheritance, if 
she was never referred to by your guardian. Am I right in so 
understanding what you have told me, as that he never referred 
to her, directly or indirectly, in any way. Never even hinted, 
for instance, that your patron might have views as to your mar- 
riage ultimately ?” ) 

“6 Never.” 

“ Now, Handel, I am quite free from the flavour of sour 
giap2s, upon my soul and honour! Not being bound to her, 
can you not detach yourself from her ?—I told you I should be 
disagreeable.” 

I turned my head aside, for, with a rush and a sweep, like 
the old marsh winds coming up from the sea, a feeling like that 
which had subdued me on the morning when I left the forge, 
when the mists were solemnly rising, and when I laid my hand 
upon the village finger-post, smote upon my heart again, 
There was silence between us for a little while. 

‘Yes; but my dear Handel,” Herbert went on, as if we had 
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‘deen talking, instead of silent, “ it’s having been sc strc ngly 
rooted in the breast of a boy whom nature and circumstances 
made so romantic, renders it very serious. Think of her bring. 
ing-up, and think of Miss Havisham. Think of what she is 
herself (now Iam repulsive and you abominate me). This may 
lead to miserable things.” 

“I know it, Herbert,” said I, with my head still -umed away, 
“but I can’t help it.” 

“You can’t detach yourself ?” 

“No. Impossible !” 

“You can’t try, Handel?” 

“No. Impossible!” 

“Well!” said Herbert, getting up with a lively shake as if 
he had been asleep, and stirring the fire; ‘now, I’ll endeavour 
to make myself agreeable again !” 

So, he went round the room and shook the curtains out, put 
the chairs in their places, tidied the books and so forth that 
were lying about, looked into the hall, peeped into the letter- 
box, shut the door, and came back to his chair by the fire: 
when he sat down, nursing his left leg in both arms. 

‘‘I was going to say a word or two, Handel, concerning my 
father and my father’s son. I am afraid it is scarcely necessary 
for my father’s son to remark that my father’s establishment. is 
not particularly brilliant in its housekeeping.” 

“There is always plenty, Herbert,” said I: to say something 
encouraging. 

“Oh yes! and so the dustman says, I believe, with the 
strongest approval, and so does the marine store-shop in the 
back street. Gravely, Handel, for the subject is grave enough, 
you know how it is, as well as Ido. I suppose there was a 
time once, when my father had not given matters up; but if 
ever there was, the time is gone. May I ask you if you have 
ever had an opportunity of remarking, down in your part of the 
country, that the children of not exactly suitable marriages, are 
ulways most particularly anxious to be married ?” 

This was such a singular question, that I asked him in return, 
solsut sop 7 

“T don’t know,” said Herbert ; “that’s what I want to know. 
Because it is decidedly the case with us. My poor sister 
Charlotte who was next me and died before she was fourteen, 
was & striking example. Little Jane is the same. In her de. 
sie to be matrimonially established, you might suppose her ta 
have passed her short existence in the perpetual contemplation 
vf domestic bliss. Little Alick in-a frock has already made 
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arrangemer.ts for his union with a suitable young person at Kew. 

And, indeed, I think we are all engaged, except the baby.” 
“Then you are?” said I. 

- “Tam,” said Herbert ; “but it’s a secret.” 

I assured him of my keeping the secret, and begged to be 
favoured with further particulars. He had spoken so sensibly 
and feelingly of my weakness, that I wanted to know something 
about his strength. 

“May I ask the name?” I said. 

“ Name of Clara,” said Herbert. 

“Live in London ?” 

“Yes. Perhaps I ought to mention,” said Herbert, who had 
become curiously crestfallen and meek, since we entered on 
the interesting theme, ‘‘that she is rather below my mother’s 
nonsensical family notions. Her father had to do with the vic: 
tualling of passenger-ships. I think he wasa species of purser.” 

“«What is he now?” said 1. 

“ He’s an invalid now,” replied Herbert. 

“ Living on— ?” 

“On the first floor,” said Herbert. Which was not at all 
what I meant, for I had intended my question to apply to his 
means. ‘I have never seen him, for he always kept his room 
* overhead, since I have known Clara. But I have heard him 
constantly. He makes tremendous. rows—roars, and pegs at 
the floor with ssme frightful instrument.” In looking at me and 
then laughing heartily, Herbert for the time recovered his usual 
lively manner. : 

“Don't you expect to see him?” said I. 

“Oh yes, I constantly expect to see him,” returned Herbert, 
‘because I never hear him, without expecting him to come tum- 
bling through the ceiling. But I don’t know how long the rafters 
may hold.” 

When he had once more laughed heartily, he became meek 
again, and told me that the moment he began to realise Capital. 
it was his intention to marry this young lady. He added as a 
self-evident proposition, engendering low spirits, ‘‘ But you cav’1 
marry, you know, while you're looking about you.” 

As we contemplated the fire, and as I thought what a difficull 
vision to realise this same Capital sometimes was, I put my hands 
in ny pockets. A folded piece of paper in one of them at. 
tracting my attention, I opened it and found it to be the ploy- 
bill I had received from Joe, relative to the celebrated provin. 
cial amateur of Roscian renown. ‘And bless rny heart,” J. in 
voluntarily added aloud, ‘it’: to-night!” 

16° 
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This changed the subject in an instant, and made us hurriedly 
resolve to go tothe play. So, when I had pledged myself to com: 
fort and abet Herbert in the affair of his heart by all practica- 
ble and impracticable means, and when Herbert had told me 
that his affianced already knew me by reputation and that 1 
should be presented to her, and when we had warmly shaken 
hands upon our mutual con idence, we blew out our candles, 
made up our fire, locked our door, and issued forth in quest of 
Mr. Wopsle and Denmark. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


ia WY our arrival in Denmark, we found the king and queen 
; i) of that country elevated in two arm-chairs on a kitchen- 
(S) table, holdinga Court. The whole of the Danish nobility 
were in attendance ; consisting of a noble boy in the 
wash-leather boots of a gigantic ancestor, a venerable Peer with 
a dirty face who seemed to have risen from the people late in 
life, and the Danish chivalry: with a comb in its hair aud a pair 
of white silk legs, and presenting on the whole a feminine ap- 
pearance. My gifted townsman stood gloomily apart, with 
folded arms, and I could have wished that his curls and fore- 
head had been more probable. | 
Several curious little circumstances transpired as the action 
proceeded. ‘The late king of the country not only appeared to 
have been troubled with a cough at the time of his decease, but 
to have taken it with him to the tomb, and to have broughit it 
back. The royal phantom also carried a ghostly manuscript 
round its truncheon, to which it had the appearance of occasion- 
ally referring, and that, too, with an air of anxiety and a ten- 
dency to lose the place of reference which were suggestive of a 
s{ate of mortality. It was this, I conceive, which led to the 
Shade’s being advised by the gallery to ‘turn over !.’—a recom- 
mendation which it took extremely ill. It was likewise to be 
soted of this majestic spirit that whereas it always appeared 
with an air of having becn out a long time and walked an im- 
mense distance, it perceptibly came ‘from a closely contiguous 
wall. ‘This occasioned its terrors to be received derisively. The 
Queen of Denmark, a very buxom lady, though ao doubt his- 
torically brazen, -~vas consi@ered by the public to Fave too muck 
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brass about her; her chin being attached to her diadem by a 
broad band of that metal (as if she had a gorgeous toothache), 
her waist being encircled by another, and each of her arms by 
another, so that she was openly mentioned as “the kettledrum.” 
The noble boy in the ancestral boots, was inconsistent ; ~epre» 
senting himself, as it were in one breath, as an able seaman, 2 
strolling actor, a gravedigger, a clergyman, and a person of the 
“utmost importance at a Court fencing-match, on the authority of 
whose practised eye and nice discrimination the finest strokes 
were judged. ‘This gradually led to a want of toleration for him, 
and even—on his being detected in holy orders, and declining 
to perform the funeral service—to the general indignation tak- 
ing the form of nuts. Lastly, Ophelia was a prey to such slow 
musical madness, that when, in course of time, she had taken 
off her white muslin scarf, folded it up, and buried it, a sulky 
man who had been long cooling his impatient nose against an 
iron bar in the front row of the gallery, growled, “Now the 
baby’s put to bed let’s have supper!” Which, to say the least 
of it, was out of keeping. 

Upon my unfortunate townsman all these incidents accumu 
lated with playful effect. Whenever that undecided Prince 
had to ask a question or state a doubt, the public helped him 
out with it. As for example; on the question whether ’twas 
nobler in the mind to suffer, some roared yes, and some no, and 
some inclining to both opinions said “ toss up for it ;” and quite 
a Debating Society arose. When he asked what should such 
fellows as he do crawling between earth and heaven, he was 
encouraged with loud cries of “ Hear, hear!” When he ap- 
peared with his stocking disordered (its disorder expressed, ac- 

cording to usage, by one very neat fold in the top, which I sup- 
pose to be always got up with a flat iron), a conversation took 
place in the gallery respecting the paleness of his leg, and 
whether it was occasioned by the turn. the ghost had given him. 
On his taking the recorders—-very like a little black flute that 
had just been played in the orchestra and handed out at the 
door—he was called upon unanimously for Rule Britanniz. 
When he recommended the player not to saw the air thus, the 
sulky man said, “And don’t you do it, neither; you're a deal 
worse than Aim/” And I grieve to add that peals of laughter 
greeted Mr. Wopsle on every one of these occasions. - 

But his greatest trials were in the churchyard: which had the 
appearance of a primeval forest, with a kind of small ecclesias- 
tical wash-house on one side, and a turnpike gate on the other, 
Mr, Wopsle ina conprehensive black cloak, being descried en 
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‘tering at the turnpike, the gravedigger was admonished in g 
friendly way, “Look out! Here’s the undertaker a coming, 
to sce how you're a getting on with your work!” I believe it ig 
well known in a constitutional country that Mr. Wopsle could 


not possibly have returned the skull, after moralising over it, 


without dusting his fingers on a white napkin taken from hig 
breast ; but even that innocent and indispensable action did not 
pass without the comment “ Wai-ter!” The arrival of the body 
for interment (in an empty black box with the lid tumbling 
open), was the signal for a general joy which was much en- 
hanced by the discovery, among the bearers, of an individual 
obnoxious to identification. The joy attended Mr, Wopsle 
through his struggle with Laertes on the brink of the orchestra 
and the grave, and slackened’no more until he had tumbled the 
king off the kitchen-table, and had died by inches from the 
ankles upward. 

We had made some pale efforts in the beginning to applaud 
Mr. Wopsle ; but they were too hopeless to be persisted in. 
Therefore we had sat, feeling keenly for him, but laughing, 
nevertheless, from ear to ear. I laughed in spite of myself all 
the time, the whole thing was so droll ; and yet I hada latent 
impression that there was something decidedly fine in Mr. 
Wopsle’s elocution—not for old association’s sake, I am afraid, 
but because it was very slow, very dreary, very up-hill and 
down-hill, and very unlike any way in which any man in any 
natural circumstances of life or death ever expressed himself 
about anything. When the tragedy was over, and he had been 
called for and hooted, I said to Herbert, “ Let us go at once, or 
perhaps we shall meet him.” 

We made all the haste we could down-stairs, but we were not 
quick enough either. Standing at the door was a Jewish man 
with an unnatural heavy smear of eyebrow, who caught my eyes 
as we advanced, and said, when we came up with him : 

“‘ Mr. Pip and friend ?” 

Identity of Mr. Pip and friend confessed. 

“Mr. Waldengarver,” said the man, “would be glad to have 
the honour.” : 

“Waldengarver ?” I repeated—when Herbert murmured in 
my ear, “‘ Probably Wopsle.” 

“Oh!” said I. “Yes. Shall we follow youe” 

“A few steps, please.” When we were in a side alley, he 
turned and asked, “ How do you think he looked?—Z dressed 
him.” 

I don’t know what he had looked like, except 2 funeral, 
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with the addition of a large Danish sun or star hanging round ° 
his neck by a blue ribbon, that had given him the appearance 
of being insured in some extraordinary Fire Office. But I said 
he had looked very nice. 

‘“When he come to the grave,’ said our conductor, “he 
showed his cloak beautiful. But, judging from the wing, it 
looked to me that when he See the ghost in the queen’s apart- 
ment, he might have made more of his stockings.” 

I modestly assented, and we all fell through a little duty 
swing door, into a sort of hot packing-case immediately behind 
it. Here Mr. Wopsle was divesting himself of his Danish gar- 
ments, and here there was just room for us to look at him over 
one another’s shoulders, by keeping the packing-case door, or 
lid, wide open. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Wopsle, ‘““I am proud to see you. 
I hope, Mr. Pip, you will excuse my sending round. I had the 
happiness to know you in former times, and the Drama has 
ever had a claim which has ever been acknowledged, on the 
noble and the affluent.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Waldengarver, in a frightful perspiration, 
was trying to get himself out of his princely sables. 

“Skin the stockings off, Mr. Waldengarver,” said the owner 
of that property, “or you'll bust ’em. Bust ’em, and you'll 
bust five-and-thirty shillings. Shakespeare never was compli- 
_ mented with a finer pair. Keep quiet in your chair now, and 
leave ’em to me.” ; 

With that, he went upon his knees, and began to flay his 
victim; who, on the first stocking coming off, would certainly 
have fallen over backward with his chair, bat for there being no 
room to fall anyhow. 

I had been afraid until then to say a word about the play. 
But then, Mr. Waldengarver looked up at us complacently, and 
said : 

«Gentlemen, how did it seem to you, to go, in front ?” 

Herbert said from behind (at the same time poking me), 
“ capitally.” So I said “ capitally.” 

“How did you like my reading of the character, gentlemen?” 
said Mr. Waldengarver, almost, if not quite, with patronage. 

Herbert said from behind (again poking me), ‘‘massive and 
concrete.” So I said boldly, as if I had originated it, and riust 
beg to insist upon it, “massive and concrete.” 

“Tam glad to have your approbation, gentlemen,” said Mr, 
Waldengurver, with an air of dignity, in spite of his being 
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ground against the wall at the time, and holding on by the seat 
of the chair. 

“But Dll tell you one thing, Mr. Waldengarver,” said the 
man who was on his knees, “in which you're out in your read- 
ing Now mind! I don’t care who says contrairy; I tell you 
so. You're out in your reading of Hamlet when you get your 
legs in profile. The last Hamlet as I dressed, made the same 
mistakes in his reading at rehearsal, till I got him to put a 
large red wafer on each of his shins, and then at that rehearsal 
(which was the last) I went in front, sir, to the back of the pit, 
and whenever his reading brought him into profile, I called out 
‘I don’t see no wafers!’ And at night his reading was lovely.” 

Mr. Waldengarver smiled at me, as much as to say “a faith- 
ful dependent—I overlook his folly;” and then said aloud, 
‘“My view is a little too classic and thoughtful for them here : 
but they will improve, they will improve.” 

Herbert and I said together, Oh, no doubt they would improve. 

“Did you observe, gentlemen,”. said Mr. Waldengarver, 
“that there was a man in the gallery who endeavoured to cast 
derision on the service—l mean, the representation ?” 

We basely replied that we rather thought we had noticed 
such aman. I added, ‘‘ He was drunk, no doubt.” 

“Oh dear no, sir,” said Mr. Wopsle, “not drunk. His 
employer would see to that, sir. His employer would not 
allow him to be drunk.” 

‘You know his employer ?” said I. 

Mr. Wopsle shut his eyes and opened them again ; perform- 
ing both ceremonies very slowly. “You must have observed, 
gentlemen,” said he, “an ignorant and a blatant ass, with a 
rasping throat and a countenance expressive of low malignity, 
who went through—I will not say sustained—the rdle (if I may 
use a French expression) of Claudius King of Denmark. That 
is his employer, gentlemen. Such is the profession!” 

Without distinctly knowing whether I should have been more 
sorry for Mr. Wopsle if he had been in despair, I was so sorry 
for him as it was, that I took the opportunity of his turning 
round to have his braces put on—which jostled us out of the 
doorway—to ask Herbert what he thought of having him home 
to supper? Herbert said he thought it would be kind to do SO ; 
therefore I invited him, and he went to Barnard’s with us, 
wrapped up to the eyes, and we did our best for him, and he sat 
until two o’clock in the morning, reviewing his success and de. 
veloping his plans. I forget in detail what they were, but I 
hae a general recollection that he was to begin with reviving 
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the Drama, and to end with crushing it; inasmuch as his de- 
cease would leave it utterly bereft and without a chance or hope. 
Miserably I went to bed after all, and miserably thought ol 
stella, and miserably dreamed that my expectations were all 
cancelled, and that I had to give my hand in marriage to Her- 
bert’s Clara, or play Hamlet to Miss Havisham’s Ghost, before 
twenty thousand people, without knowing twenty words cf st. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Dy Le 


eras 


NE day when I was busy with my booksand Mr. Pocket, 
I received a note by the post, the mere outside of which 
threw me into a great flutter; for, though I had never 
seen the handwriting in which it was addressed, I di- 

vined whose hand it was. It had no set beginning, as Dear Mr. 

Pip, or Dear Pip, or Dear Sir, or Dear Anything, but ran thus : 


«¢T am to come to London the day after to-morrow by the mid-day 
coach. I believe it was settled you should meet me? At all events Miss 
Havisham has that impression, and I write in obedience to it. She sends’ 
you her regard. Yours, ESTELLA.” 


If there had been time, I should probably have ordered sev- 
eral suits of clothes for this occasion ; but as there was not, I 
was fain to be content with those I had. My appetite vanished 
instantly, and I knew no peace or rest until the day arrived. 
Not that its arrival brought me either ; for, then I was worse 
than ever, and began haunting the coach-office in Wood street, 
Cheapside, before the coach had left the Blue Boar in our town. 
For all that I knew this perfectly well, I still felt as if it were 
not safe to let the coach-office be out of my sight longer than 
five minutes at a time; and in this condition of unreason I had 
performed the first half-hour of a watch of four or five hours, 
when Wemmick ran against me. 

« Halloa, Mr. Pip,” said he; ‘how do you do? I should 
hardly have thought this was your beat.” 

I explained that I was waiting to meet somebody who was 
coming up by coach, and I inquired after the Castle and the 
Aged. 

“Both flourishing, thankye,” said Wemmick, “and particu 
Jarly the Aged. He’s in wonderful feather. He'll be eighty-twe 
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next birthday. Ihave a notion of firing eighty-two times, if the 

neighbourhood shouldn’t complain, and that cannon of mine 

should prove equal to the pressure. However, thisis not Lon | 
don talk. Where do you think I am going to?” 

‘To the office? ” said I, for he was tending in that direction 

“Next thing to it,” returned Wemmick, “I am going to New. 
gate. We are in a banker's-parcel case just at present, and J 
have been down the road taking a squint at the scene of action, 
and thereupon must have a word or two with our client.” 

‘Did your client commit the robbery ?” I asked. 

“Bless your soul and body, no,” answered Wemmick, very 
dryly. “But he is accused of it. So might youorIlbe. Either 
of us might be accused of it, you know.” 

- “Only neither of us is,” I remarked. 

“Yah !” said Wemmick, touching me on the breast with his 
"forefinger ; “you're a deep one, Mr. Pip! Would you like to 
have a look at Newgate? Have you time to spare P” 

I had so much time to spare, that the proposal came as are 
lief, notwithstanding its irreconcilability with my latent desire to 
keep my eye on the coach-office. Muttering that I would make 
the inquiry whether I had time to walk with him, I went into the 
office, and ascertained from the clerk with the nicest precision 
‘and much to the trying of his temper, the earliest moment at 
which the coach could be expected—which I knew beforehand, 
quite as well as he. I then rejoined Mr. Wemmick, and affect 
ing to consult my watch and to be surprised by the information 
I had received, accepted his offer. 

We were at Newgate in a few minutes, and we passed throuch 
the lodge where some fetters were hanging up on the bare walls 
among the prison rules, into the interior of the jail. At that 
time, jails were much neglected, and the period of exaggerated 
reaction consequent on all public wrong-doing—and which is 
always its heaviest and longest punishment—was still far off. 
So, felons were not lodged and fed better than soldiers (to say 
nothing of paupers), and seldom set fire to their prisons with 
the excusable object of improving the flavour of their soup. 
It was visiting time when Wemmick took me in ; and a potman 
was going his rounds with beer ; and the prisoners, behind bars 
in yards, were buying beer, and talking to friends ; and a frouzy. 
ugly, disorderly, depressing scene it was. 

It struck me that Wemmick walked among the prisoners, much 
as a gardener might walk among his plants. This was first put 
into my head by nis seeing a shoot that had rome up in the night. 
and saying, “What, Captain Tom? Are you there? Ah, in 
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deed !” andalso, “Is that Black Bill behind the cistern? Why 
{ didn’t look for you these two months ; how do you find your: 
self?” Equally in his stopping at the bars and attending to 
anxious whisperers—always singly—Wemmick with his post- 
office in an immovable state, looked at them while in conference, 
as if he were taking particular notice of the advance they had 
made, since last observed, towards coming out in full blow at 
their trial. . 
_ _ He was highly popular, and I found that he took the familiar 
department of Mr. Jaggers’s business: though something of the 
state of Mr. Jaggers hung about him too, forbidding approach 
beyond certain limits. His personal recognition of each suc- 
cessive client was comprisedin a nod, and in his settling his hat 
a little easier on his head with both hands, and then tightening 
the post-office, and putting his hands in his pockets. In one or 
two instances, there was a difficulty respecting the raising of 
fees, and then Mr. Wemmick, backing as far as possible from the 
insufficient money produced, said, “It’s no use, my boy. I’m 
only a subordinate. I can’t take it. Don’t go onin that way 
witha subordinate. If youare unable to make up your quantum, 
my boy, you had better address yourself to a principal; there 
are plenty of principals in the profession, you know, and what 
is not worth the while of one, may be worth the while of another ; 
that’s my recommendation to you, speaking as a subordinate. 
Don’t try on useless measures. Why should you? Now, who’s 
next ¢” 

Thus, we walked through Wemmick’s greenhouse, until he 
turned to me and said, ‘‘ Notice the man I shall shake hands 
with.” I should have done so, without the preparation, as he 
had shaken hands with no one yet. 

Almost as soon as he had spoken, a portly upright man (whom 
I can see now, as J write) in a well-worn olive-coloured frock-coat, 
with a peculiar pallor overspreading the red in his complexion, 
and eyes that went wandering about when he tried to fix them, 
came up to a corner of the bars, and put his hand to his hat 
—-which had a greasy and fatty surface like cold broth—with 
a half-serious and half-jocose military salute. 

“Colonel, to you!” said Wemmick: “how are you, Col. 
onel ?” 

“ All right, Mr. Wemanick.” 

“ Kverything was done that could be done, but the evidence 
was too strong for us, Colonel.” 

“Yes, it was too strong, sir—but / don’t care.” 

No, no,” said Wemmick, coolly, “you don’t care.” Thet, 
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turing t> me, “Served His Majesty this man. Was a soldier 
in the line and bought his discharge.” 

I said, “Indeed?” and the man’s eyes looked at me, and 
then looked over my head, and then looked all around me, and 
then he drew his hand across his lips and laughed. 

“JT think I shall be out of this on Monday, sir,” he said to 
Wemmick. 

‘‘ Perhaps,” returned my friend, ‘but there’s no knowing ” 

*T am glad to have the chance of bidding you good-by, MLr. 
Wemmick,” said the man, stretching out his hand between two 
bars. 

“‘ Thankye,” said Wemmick, shaking hands withhim. “Same 
to you, Colonel.” 

“If what I had upon me when taken, had been real, Mr. 
Wemmick,” said the man unwilling to let his hand go, ‘*I should 
have asked the favour of your wearing another ring—in acknowl- 
edgment of your attentions.” 

“Pll accept the will for the deed,” said Wemmick. “ By-the- 
by; you were quite a pigeon-fancier.” The man looked up at 
the sky. “Iam told you had a remarkable breed of tumblers. 
Could you commission any friend of yours to bring me a pair, 
-if you’ve no further use for ’em?” 

“It shall be done, sir.” 

“All right,” said Wemmick, “they shall be taken care of, 
Good afternoon, Colonel. Good-by!” They shook hands 
again, and as we walked away Wemmick said to me, “A Coiner, 
a very good workman. The Recorder’s report is made to-day, 
and he is sure to be executed on Monday. Still you see, as 
far as it goes, a pair of pigeons are portable property, all the 
same.” With that, he looked back, and nodded at this dead 
plant, and then cast his eyes about him in walking out of the 
yard, as if he were considering what other pot would go best 
in its place. 

As we came out of the prison through the lodge, I found that 
the great importance of my guardian was appreciated by the 
turnkeys, no less than by those whom they held in charge. 
“Well, Mr. Wemmick,” said the turnkey who kept us between 
the two studded and spiked lodge gates, and who carefully 
locked one before he unlocked the other, ‘what's Mr. Jaggers 
going to do with that waterside murder? Is he going to make 
it manslaughter, or what is he going to make of it ?” 

“Why don’t you ask him?” returned Wemmick. 

“Oh, yes, I dare say!” said the turnkey. 

‘Now, that’s the way with them here, Mr. Pip,” remarked: 
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Wemmick, turning to me with his post-cffice elongated. “They 
don’t mind what they ask of me, the subordinate; but you'll 
never catch ’em asking any questions of my principal.” 

“Is this young gentleman one of the ’prentices or articled 
ones of your office?” asked the turnkey, with a grin at Mr, 
Wenimick’s humour. 

“There he goes again, you see!” cried Wemmick, “TI ‘old 
yoi. so! Asks another question of the subordinate before his 
first is dry! Well, supposing Mr. Pip is one of them?” 

‘“‘Why then,” said the turnkey, grinning again, “he knows 
what Mr Jaggers is.” 

“Yah!” cried Wemmick, suddenly hitting out at the turnkey 
in a facetious way, ‘‘you’re as dumb as one of your own keys 
when you have to do with my principal, you know you are. 
Let us out, you old Fox, .or Pll get him to bring an actior 
against you fox false imprisonment.” 

The turnkey laughed, and gave us good day, and stood laugh- 
ing at us over the spikes of the wicket when we descended the 
steps into the street. 

“Mind you, Mr. Pip,” said Wemmick, gravely in my ear, as 
he took my arm to be more confidential; ‘‘I don’t know that 
Mr. Jaggers does a better thing than the way in which he keeps 
himself so high. He’s always so high. His constant height 
is of a piece with hisimmense abilities. That Colonel durst no 
more take leave of Aim, than that turnkey durst ask him his in- 
vencions respecting a case. Then, between his height and them, 
he slips in his subordinate—don’t you see ?—and so he has ’em, 
soul and body.” 

I was very much impressed, and not for the first time, by my 
guardian’s subtlety. To confess the truth, I very heartily 
wished, and not for the first time, that I had had some other 
guardian of minor abilities. 

Mr. Wemmick and I parted at the office in Little Britain 
where suppliants for Mr. Jaggers’s notice were lingering about 
as usual, and I returned to my watch in the street of the coach- 
office, with some three hours on hand. I consumed the whole 
time in thinking how strange it was that I should be encom. 
passed by all this taint of prison and crime; that, in my cud: 
hood out on our lonely marshes on a winter evening, I should 
liave first encountered it; that, it should have reappeared on 
two occasions, starting out like a stain that was faded but not 
gone; that, it should in this new way pervade my fortune and 
advancement. While my mind was thus engaged, I thought of 
the beautiful young Estella, proud and refined, com’ng towards 
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me, and J thought with absolute abhorrence of the contrast be- 
tween the jail and her. I wished that Wemmick had not met 
me, or that I had not yielded to him and gone with him, so that, 
of all days in the year on this day, I might not have had New: 
gate in my breath and-on my clothes. I beat the prison dust _ 
off my feet as I sauntered to and fro, and I shook it out of my 
dress, and I exhaled its air from my lungs. So contaminated 
did I feel, remembering who was coming, that the coach came _ 
quickly after all, and I was not yet free from the soiling con- 
sciousness of Mr.Wemimick’s conservatory, when I saw her face 
at the coach window and her hand waving to me. 

What was the nameless shadow which again in that one in- 
stant had passed ? 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


gq, N her furred travelling-dress, Estella seemed more delt- 

§| cately beautiful than she had ever seemed yet, even ir 
my eyes. Her manner was more winning than she 
had cared to let it be to me before, and I thought I 
saw Miss Havisham’s influence in the change. 

We stood in the Inn Yard while she pointed out her luggage 
to me, and when it was all collected I remembered—having for- 
gotten everything but herself in the mean while—that I knew 
nothing of her destination. 

“T am going to Richmond,” she told me. ‘Our lesson is, 
that there are two Richmonds, one in Surrey and one in York- 
shire, and that mine is the Surrey Richmond. The distance is 
ten miles. I am to have a carriage, and you are to take me. 
This is my purse, and you are to pay my charges out of it. Oh, 
you must take the purse! We have no choice, you and I, but 
“so. obey our instructions. We are not free to follow our own 
devices, you and I.” 

As she looked at me in giving me the putwe, I hoped there 
Was an inner meaning in her words. She said them slightingly, 
but not with displeasure. 

‘‘A carriage wll have to be sent for, Estella. Will you rest 
here a. little ?’”' 

“Yes, I am to rest here a little, and I am to drink some tea, 
and you are to take care of me the while.” 

She drew her arm through mine, as if it must be done, and J 
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requested a waiter who.had been staring at the coacn like a 
man who had never seen such a thing in his life, to show us 4 
private sitting-room. Upon that, he pulled out a napkin, as if 
it were a magic clue without which he couldn't find the way up- 
stairs, and lea us to the black hole of the establishment: fitted 
up with a diminishing mirror (quite a superfluous article con- 
sidering the hole’s proportions), an anchovy sauce-cruet, and 
somebody's pattens. On my objecting to this retreat, he took 
us into another room with a dinner-table for thirty, and in the 
grate a scorched leaf of a copy-book under a bushel of coal- 
dust. Having looked at this extinct conflagration and shaken 
his head, he took my order: which, proving to be merely ‘‘Some 
tea for the lady,” sent him out of the room in a very low state 
of mind. 

{ was, and I am, sensible that the air of this chamber, in its 
strong combination of stable with soup-stock, might have led 
one to infer that the coaching department was not doing well, 
and that the enterprising proprietor was boiling down the horses 
for the refreshment department. Yet the room was all in all to 
me, Estella being in it. I thought that with her I could have 
been happy there for life. (I was not at all happy there at the 
time, observe, and I knew it well.) 

“Where are you going to, at Richmond ?” I asked Estella. 

“T am going to live,” said she, “at a great expense, with a 
lady there, who has the power—or says she has—of taking me 
about, and introducing me, and showing people to me and 
showing me to people.” 

“‘T suppose you will be glad of variety and admiration ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

She answered so carelessly, that I said, “ You speak of your- 
self as if you were some one else.” 

“‘Where did you learn how I speak of others? Come, 
come,” said Estella, smiling delightfully, ‘you must not expect 
me to go to school to you, I must talk in my own way. How 
do you thrive with Mr. Pocket ?” 

**T live quite pleasantly there; at least—’ It appeared to 
me that I was losing a chance. 

“ At least?” repeated Estella. 

* As pleasantly as I could anywhere from you.” 

“You silly boy,” said Estella, quite composedly, “how can 
you talk such nonsense? Your friend Mr. Matthew, I believe, 
13 superior to the rest of his family ?” 

‘“‘ Very superior indeed. He is nobody’s enemy—” 

+ _Don’t acd but his own,” interposed Estella, “fur I hate 
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that class of man. But he really is disinterested, and above 
small jealousy and spite, I have heard ?” 

“‘T am sure I have every reason to say so.’ 

“You have not every reason to say so of re rest of his peo- 
ple,” said Estella, nodding at me with an expression of face that 
was at once grave and rallying, “for they beset Miss Elavisham 
with reports” and insinuations to your disadvantage. They 
watch you, misrepresent you, write letters about you (anony- 
mous sometimes), and you are the torment-and occupation ol 
their lives. You can scarcely realise to yourself the hatred 
those peozle feel for you.” 

“They do me no harm, I hope?” 

Instead of answering, Estella burst out laughing. This was 
very singular to me, and I looked at her in considerable per- 
plexity. When she left off—and she had not laughed lan- 
guidly, but with real enjoyment—I said, in my diffident way 
with her : 

‘IT hope I may suppose that you would not be amused if they 
did me any harm ?” 

“¢No, no, you may be sure of that,” said Estella. “You may 
be certain that I laugh because they fail. Oh, those people 
with Miss Havisham, and the tortures they undergo!” She 
laughed again, and even now, when she had told me why, her 
laughter was very singular to me, for I could not doubt its being 
genuine, and yet it seemed too much for the occasion. I 
thought there must really be something more here than I knew; 
she saw the thought in my mind, and answered it. 

‘“‘It is not easy for even you,” said Estella, “‘ to know what 
satisfaction it gives me to see those people thwarted, or what an 
enjoyable sense of the ridiculous 1 have when they are made 
ridiculons. For you were not brought up in that strange house 
from a mere baby.—I was. You had not your little wits sharp- 
ened by their intriguing against you, suppressed and defence- 
less, under the mask of sympathy and pity and what not, that’ 
is soft and soothing.—I had. You did not gradually open your 
round childish eyes wider and wider to the discovery of that 
impostor of a woman who calculates her stores of peace of mind 
for when she wakes up in the night.—I did.” 

{t was no laughing matter with Estella now, nor was she 
summoning these remembrances from any shallow place. 1 
would not have been the cause of that look of hers, for all my 
expectations in a heap. 

“Two things I can tell you,” said Estella. “First, notwith- 
stanciug the proverb, that constant dropping will wear away a 
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stone, you may set your mind at rest that these peuple never 
will—never would, in a hundred years—impair your ground 
with Miss Havisham, in any particular, great or small. Second, 
I am beholden to you as the cause of their being so busy and 
s0 mean in vain, and there is my hand upon it.” 

And she gave it me playfully—for her darker mood had been 
but momentary—I held it and put it to my lips.“ You ridicu- 
lous boy,” said Estella, “ will you never take warning? Or do 
you kiss my hand in the same spirit in which I once let you kiss 
my cheek P” 

“What spirit was that?” said I. 

“T must think a moment. A spirit of contempt for the fawn- 
ers and plotters.” 

“‘If I say yes, may I kiss the cheek again ?” 

“Vou should have asked before you touched the hand. But, 
yes, if you like.” 

T leaned down, and her calm face was like a statue’s. °‘‘ Now,” 
said Estella, gliding away the instant I touched her cheek, *‘ you 
are to take care that I have some tea, and you are to take me 
to Richmond.” 

Her reverting to this tone as if ou. associations were forced 
upon us and we were mere puppets, gave me pain; but every- 
thing in our intercourse did give me pain. Whatever her tone 
with me happened to be, I could put no trust in it, and build 
no hope on it; and yet I went on against trust and against 
hope. Why repeat it a thousand times? So it always was. 

I rang for the tea, and the waiter, reappearing with his magic 
clue, brought in by degrees some fifty adjuncts to that refresh- 
ment, but of tea not a glimpse. A teaboard, cups and saucers, 
plates, knives and forks (including carvers), spoons (various), 
salt-cellars, a meek little muffin confined with the utmost pre- 
caution under a strong iron cover, Moses in the bullrushes 
typified by a soft bit of butter in a quantity of parsley, a pale 
loaf with a powdered head, two proof impressions of the bars of 
the kitchen fire-place on triangular bis of bread, and ultimately 
a fat family urn: which the waiter staggered in with, expressing 
in his countenance burden and suffering. After a prolonged 
absence at this stage of the entertainmer t, he at length came 
back with a casket of precious appearance containing twigs. 
These I steeped in hot water, and so from the whole of these 
appliances extracted one cup of I don’t know- what, for Estella. 

The bill paid, and the waiter remembered, and the ostler not 
forgotten, and the chambermaid taken in‘o consideration—in a 
word the whole house bribed into a state of contempt and ant 
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mosity, and Estella’s purse much lightened—we got into out 
post-coach and drove away. Turning into Cheapside and rat: 
tling up Newgate-street, we were soon under the walls of which 
I was so ashamed. 

‘What place is that ?” Estella asked. 

I made a foolish pretence of not at first recognising it, and 
then told her. As she looked at it, and drew in her head again, 
murmuring ‘ Wretches!” I would not have confessed to my 
risit for any consideration. 

“Mr. Jaggers,” said I, by way of putting it neatly on some- 
body else, “has the reputation of being more in the secrets of 
that dismal place than any man in London.” 

‘fle ig more in the secrets of every place, I think,” said 
Fstella, in a low voice. 

‘You have been accustomed to see him often, I suppose t’ 

‘“‘T have been accustomed to see him at uncertain intervals, 
ever since I can remember. But I know him no better now, 

than I did before I could speak plainly. What is your own 
experience of him? Do you advance with him?” 

“Once habituated to his distrustful manner,” said I, “I have 
done very well.” 

“Are you intimate ?” 

««] have dined with him at his private house.” 

“TJ fancy,” said Estella, shrinking, “that must be a curious 
place.” 

“Tt is a curious place.” 

I should have been chary of discussing my guardian too freely 
even with her; but I should have gone on with the subject se 
far as to describe the dinner in Gerrard-street, if we had not 
then come into a sudden glare of gas. It seemed, while it 
lasted, to be all alight and alive with that inexplicable feeling I 
had had before; and when we were out of it, I was as much 
dazed for a few moments as if I had been in Lightning. 

So, we fell into other talk, and it was principally about the 
way we were travelling, and about what parts of London lay on 
this side of it, and what on that. The great city was almost new 
to her, she told me, for she had never left Miss Havisham’s 
neighbourhood until she had gone to France, and she had 
merely passed through London then in going and returning. 1 
asked her if my guardian had any charge of her while she re- 
mained here? To that she emphatically said, “ God forbid :” 
and no more. 

It was impossible for me to avoid seeing that she cared to at 
tract me; that she made herself winning; an] would have weu 
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‘me even if the task had needed pains. Yet this made me 


none the happier, for, even if she had not taken that tone of 
our being disposed of by others, I should have felt that she held 
iny heayt in her hand because she wilfully chose to do it, and 
not because it would have wrung any tenerness in her, to 
crush it or throw it away. 

When we passed through Hammersmith, I showed her where 
Mx, Matthew Pocket lived, and said it was no great way from 
Richmond, and that I hoped I should see her sometimes. 

“Oh yes, you are to see me; you are to come when you 
think proper; you are to be mentioned to the family ; indeed 
you are already mentioned.” 

I inquired was it a large household she was going to be a 
member of ? 

‘“No; there are only two; mother and daughter. The 
niother is a lady of some station, though not averse to increasing 
icr income.” 

“I wonder Miss Havisham could part with you again so 
soon.” 

“Tt is apart of Miss Havisham’s plans for me, Pip,” said Es- 
tella, with a sigh, as if she were tired; “I am to write to her 
constantly and see her regularly, and report how I go on+-I 
and the jewels—for they are nearly all mine now.” 

It was the first time she had ever called me by my naine. 
Of course she did so, purposely, and knew that I should treas- 
wre it up. : 

We came to Richmond all too soon, and our destinatior: 
there, was a house by the Green: a staid old house, where 
hoops and powder and patches, embroidered coats rolled stock- 
ings ruffles and swords, had had their court days many a time. 
Some ancient trees before the house were still cut into fashions 
as formal and unnatural as the hoops and wigs and stiff skirts ; 
but their own allotted places in the great procession of the dead 
were not far off, and they would soon drop into them and go 
the silent way of the rest. 

A bell with an old voice—which I dare say in its time had 
often said to the house, Here is the green farthingale, Here is 
the diamond-hilted sword, Here are the shoes with red heels 
and the blue solitaire,—sounded gravely in the moonlight, and 
two cherry-coloured maids came fluttering out to receive Estella. 
The door-way soon absorbed her boxes, and she gave me her 
hand and a smiis, ard said good night, and was absorbed like 
wise. And stil! ) stood looking at the house, thinking hoy 
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happy I should be if I lived there with her, and knowing that I. 
never was happy with her, but always ‘miserable. 

I got into the carriage to be taken back to Hammersmi-h, 
and I got in with a bad heart-ache, and I got out with a worse 
heart-ache At our own door, I found little Jane Pocket com- 
ing home from a little party escorted by her little lover ; and I 
envied her little lover, in spite of his being subject to Flopsen. 

Mr. Pocket was out lecturing; for, he was a most delightful 
lecturer on domestic econonry, and his treatises on the manage- 
ment of children and servants were considered the very best 
text books on those themes. But Mrs. Pocket was at home, 
and was in a little difficulty, on account of the baby’s having 
been accommodated with a needle-case to keep him quiet dur- 
ing the unaccountable absence (with a relative in the Foot 
Guards) of Millers. And more needles were missing, than it 
could be regarded as quite wholesome for a patient of such ten- 
der years either to apply externally or to take asa tonic. 

Mr. Pocket being justly celebrated for giving most excellent 
practical advice, and for having a clear and sound perception of 
things and a highly judicious mind, I had some notion in my 
heart-ache of begging him to accept my confidence. But hap- 
pening to look up at Mrs. Pocket as she sat reading her book of 
dignities after prescribing Bed as a sovereign remedy for baby, I 
thought—Well—No, I wouldn't. 


. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


toa, |S I had grown accustomed to -my expectations, I had 
PH insensibly begun to notice their effect upon myself and 
g| those around me. Their influence on my own charac- 
4 ter, I disguised from my recognition as much as possi- 
ble, but I knew very well that it was not all good. I lived ina 
state of chronic uneasiness respecting my behaviour to Joe. My 
conscience was not by any means comfortable about Biddy. 
When I woke up in the night—like Camilla—I used to think, 
with a weariness on my spirits, that I should have been happier 
and better if I had never seen Miss Havisham’s face, and hae 
risen to manhood content to be partners with Joe in the honest 
old forge. Many a time of an evening. when I sat alone look- 
ing at the fire, 1 thought, after all therz was no fire like the forgs 
Gre and the kitchen fire at home. 
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Yet Estella was so inseparable from all my restlessness and 
disquict of mind, that I really fell into confusion as to the limits 
of my own part in its production. ‘That is to say, supposing I 
had had no expectations, and yet had had Estella to think of, [ 
could not make out to my satisfaction that I should have done 
much bette: Now, concerning the influence of my position on 
others, I was in no such difficulty, and so I perceived—though 
dinily enough perhaps—that it was not beneficial to anybody, 
and, above all, that it was not beneficial to Herbert. My lavish 
habits led his easy nature into expenses that he could not afford, 
corrupted the simplicity of his life, and disturbed his peace with 
anxieties and regrets. I was not at all remorseful for having un- 
wittingly set those other branches of the Pocket family to the 
poor arts they practised: because such littlenesses were their 
natural bent, and would have been evoked by anybody else, if I 
had left them slumbering. But Herbert’s was a very different 
case, and it often caused me a twinge to think that I had done 
hini evil service in crowding his sparely-furnished chambers with 
incongruous upholstery work, and placing the canary-breasted 
Avenger at his disposal. 

So now, as an infallible way of making little ease great ease, 
I began to contract a quantity of debt. I could hardly begin 
but Herbert must begin too, so he soon followed. At Startop’s 
suggestion, we put ourselves down for election into a club called 
The Finches of the Grove: the object of which institution I 
have never divined, if it were not that the members should dine 
expensively once a fortnight, to quarrel among themselves as 
much as possible after dinner, and to cause six waiters to get 
drunk on the stairs. I know that these gratifying social ends 
were so invariably accomplished, that Herbert and I understood 
nothing else to be referred to in the first standing toast of the 
society: which ran “Gen‘lemen, may the present promotion of 
good feeling ever reign predominant among the Finches cf the 
Grove.” 

The Finches spent their money foolishly (the Hotel we dined 
alt was in Covent Garden), and the first Finch I saw when I had 
the honour of joining the Grove, was Bentley Drummle: at that 
time floundering about town in a cab of his own, and doing a 
great deal of damage to the posts at the street corners. Occa- 
sionally, -he shot himself out of his equipage head-foremost over 
the apron; anc I saw him on one occasion deliver himself at tha 
' door of the Grove in this unintentional way—like coals. But 
here I anticipate a little, for I was not a Finch, and could not be, 
according to the sacred laws of the society, until I came of aga 
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In my confidence in my own resources, I would willingly have 
taken Herbert's expenses on myself; but Herbert was prou, 
and I could make no such proposal to him. So, he got into 
difficulties in every direction, and continued to look about him. 
When we gradually feil into keeping late hours and late com- 
pany, I noticed that he Jooked about him with a desponding 
eye at breakfast-time ; that he began to look about him more 
hopefully about mid-day ; that he drooped when he came in to 
dinner; that he seemed to descry Capital in the distance, rather 
clearly, after dinner ; that he all but realised Capital towards 
midnight ; and that about two 0’ clock in the morning, he became 
so deeply despondent again as to talk of buying a rifle and go- 
ing to America, with a general purpose of compelling buffaloes 
to make his fortune. 

I was usually at Hammersmith about half the week, and 
when I was at Hammersmith I haunted Richmond: whereof 
separately by-and-by. Herbert would often come to Hammer- 
smith when I was there, and I think at those seasons his father 
would occasionally have some passing perception that the open. 
ing he was looking for, had not appeared yet. But in the 
general tumbling up of the family, his tumbling out in life some- 
where, was a thing to transact itself somehow. In the mear: 
time Mr. Pocket grew greyer, and tried oftener to lift himself 
out of his perplexities by the hair. While Mrs. Pocket tripped 
up the family with her footstool, read her book of dignities, 
lost her pocket-handkerchief, told us about her grandpapa, and 

taught the young idea how to shoot, by shooting it into bed 
whenever it attracted her notice. 

As I am now generalising a period of my life with the object 
of clearing my way before me, I can scarcely do so better than 
yy at once completing the description of our usual manners and 
customs at Barnard’s Inn. 

We spent as much money as we could, and got as little for it 
as people could make up their minds to give us. We were 
always more or less miserable, and most of our acquaintance 
were in the same condition. ‘There was a gay fiction among us 
that we were constantly enjoying ourselves, and a skeleton 
truth that we never dij. To the best of my belief, our case 
was in the last aspect a rather common one. 

Every morning, with an air ever new, Herbert went into the 
City to look about him. I often paid him a visit in. the dark 
back-room in which he consorted with an ink-jar, a hat-peg, a: 
coal-box, a string-box, an almanack, a desk and stool, and a 
ruler ; and I do not remember that I ever saw him do anything 
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else but look about him. If we all did what we undertake to 
do, as faithfully as Herbert did, we might live in a Republic of 
the Virtues. He had nothing else to do, poor fellow, except 
at a certain hour of every afternoon to “go to Lloyd’s”~-in 
observance of a ceremony of seeing his principal, I think. He 
never did anything else in connexion with Lloyd's that I could 
find out, except come back again. When he felt his case 
unusually serious, and that he positively must find an opening, 
he would go on’Change at a busy time, and walk in and out, 
in a kind of gloomy country dance figure, among the assembled 
magnates. “ For,” says Herbert to me, coming home tu dinner 
on one of those special occasions, ‘I find the truth to be, Handel, 
that an opening won’t come to one, but one must go to it—so 
I have been.” 

If we had been less attached to one another, I think we 
must have hated one another regularly every morning. I de- 
tested the chambers beyond expression at that period of repent- 
ance, and could not endure the sight of the Avenger’s livery : 
which had a more expensive and a less remunerative appear- 
ance then, than at any other time in the four-and-twenty hours. 
As we got more and more into debt, breakfast became a 
hollower and hollower form, and, being on one occasion at 
breakfast-time threatened (by letter) with legal proceedings, 
“rot unwholly unconnected,” as my local paper might put it, 
“with jewellery,” I went so far as to seize the Avenger by his 
oJue collar and shake him off his feet—so that he was actually 
in the air, like a booted Cupid—for presuming to suppose that 
we wanted a roll. 

At certain times—imeaning at uncertain times, for they de. 
pended on our humour—I would say to Herbert, as if it were a 
remarkable discovery : 

‘My dear Herbert, we are getting on badly.” 

“My dear Handel,” Herbert would say to me, in all.sin- 
cerily, “if you will believe ma, those very words were on my 
lips, by-a strange coincidence.” 

“Then, Herbert,” 1 would respond, “let us look into our 
affairs.” 

We always derived profound satisfaction from making an 
appointment for this purpose. I always thought this was busi- 
ness, this was the way to confront the thing, this was the way 
to tak > the foe by the throat. And I know Herbert thought so 
too. ; 

We ordered something rather special for dinner, with a bottle 
of something similarly out of the common way, in order thar 
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our minds might be fortified for the occasion, and we rnight 
come well up to the mark. Dinner over, we produced a bun- 
dle of pens, a copious supply of ink, and a goodly show of 
writing and blotting paper. For, there was something very 
comfortable in having plenty of stationery. 

I would then take a sheet of paper, and write across the top 
of it, in a neat hand, the heading, ‘‘ Memorandum of Pip’s 
debts ;” with Barnard’s Inn and the date very carefully added. 
Herbert would also take a sheet of paper, and write across it 
with similar formalities, “‘ Memorandum of Herbert’s debts.” 

Each of us would then refer to a confused heap of papers at 
his side, which had been thrown into drawers, worn into holes 
in pockets, half-burnt in lighting candles, stuck for weeks into 
the looking-glass, and otherwise damaged. ‘The sound of our 
pens going, refreshed us exceedingly, insomuch that I sometimes 
found it difficult to distinguish between this edifying business 
proceeding and actually paying the money. In point of merito- 
rious character, the two things seemed about equal. 

When we had written a little while, I would ask Herbert how 
he got on? Herbert probably would have been scratching his 
head in the most rueful manner at the sight of his accumulating 
figures. 

“They are mounting up, Handel,” Herbert would say; ‘ up- 
on my life, they are mounting up.” 

“Be firm, Herbert,” I would retort, plying my own pen with 
great assiduity. ‘‘ Look the thing in the face. Look into your 
affairs. Stare them out of countenance.” 

“So I would, Handel, only they are staring me out of coun- 
tenance.” : 

However, my determined manner would have its effect, and 
Herbert would fall to work again. After a time he would give 
up once more, on the plea that he had not got Cobbs’s bill, o1 
Lobbs’s, or Nobbs’s, as the case might be. 

“Then, Herbert, estimate ; estimate it in round numbers, 
and put it down.” 

“What a fellow of resource you are!” my friend would reply, 
with adiniration. ‘Really your business powers are very re- 
niarkable.” 

I thought so too. I established with myself, on these occa- 
sions, the reputation of a first-rate man of business—prompt, 
decisive, energetic, clear, cool-headed. When I had got all my 
responsibilities down upon my list, I compared each with the 
bill, and ticked it off. My self-approval when I ticked an entry 
was quite a luxuriovs sensation. When I had ao more ticks to 
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make, I folded all my bills up uniformly, docketed each on the 
back, and tied the whole into a symmettical bundle. Then ] 
didethe same for Herbert (who modestly said he had not my 
administrative genius), and felt that I had brought his affairs in- 
to a focus for him. 

My business habits had one other bright feature, which I called 
‘leaving a Margin.” For example; supposing Herbert's debt’s 
to be one hundred and sixty-four pounds four-and-two-pence, I 
would say, “ Leave a margin, and put them down at two hun- 
dred.” Or, supposing my own to be four times as much, I 
would leave a margin and put them down at seven hundred. 
Thad the highest opinion of the wisdom of this same Margin, 
but I am bound to acknowledge that on looking back, I deem 
it to have been an expensive device. For, we always ran into 
new debt immediately, to the full extent of the margin, and 
sometimes, in the sense of freedom and solvency it imparted, 
got pretty far on into another margin. 

But there was a calm, a rest, a virtuous hush, consequent on 
these examinations of our affairs that gave me, for the time, an 
admirable opinion of myself. Soothed by my exertions, my 
method, and Herbert’s compliments, I would sit with his sym 
metrical bundle and my own on the table before me among the 
stationery, and feel like a Bank of some sort, rather than a pri- 
vate individual. 

We shut our outer door on these solemn occasions in order 
that we might not be interrupted. I had fallen into my serene 
state one evening, when we heard a letter dropped through the 
slit in the said door, and fall on the ground. ‘It’s for you, 
Handel,” said Herbert, going out and coming back with it,“ and 
I hope there is nothing the matter.” This was in allusion to its 
heavy black seal and border. 

The letter was signed TraBB & Co., and its contents were 
simply, that I was an honoured sir, and that they begged to in- 
form me that Mrs. J. Gargery had departed this life on Monday 
last at twenty minutes past six in the evening, and that my 
attendance was requested at the interment on Monday next ag 
three o'clock in the afternoon. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. e 


$a) 1 was the first time that a grave had opentdin my roaa 
| of life, and the gap it made in the smooth ground waa 
wonderful. The figure of my sister in her chair by the 
kitchen fire, haunted me night and day. That the 
place could possibly be, without her, was something my mind 
seemed unable to compass; and whereas she had seldoin or 
never been in my thoughts of late, I had now the strangest 
ideas that she was coming towards me in the street, or that she 
would presently knock at the door. In my rooms, too, with 
which she had never been at all associated, there was at once 
the blankness of death and a perpetual suggestion of the sound 
of her voice or the turn of her face or figure, as if she were still 
alive and had been often there. 

Whatever my fortunes might have been, I could scarcely 
have recalled my sister with much tenderness. But I suppose 
there is a shock of regret which may exist without much tender- 
ness. Under its influence (and perhaps to make up for the 
want of the softer feelings) I was seized with a violent indigna- 
tion against the assailant from whom she had suffered so much ; 
and I felt that on sufficient proof I could have revengefully 
pursued Orlick, or any one else, to the last extremity. 

Having written to Joe, to offer him consolation, and to assure 
him that I would come to the funeral, I passed the intermedi- 
ate days in the curious state of mind I have glanced at. I 
went down early in the morning, and alighted at the Blue Boar 
in good time to walk over to the forge. 

lt was fine summer weather again, and, as I walked along, 
the times when I was a little helpless creature, and my sister 
iid not spare me, vividly returned. But they returned with a 
gentle tone upon them that softened even the edge of Tickler. 
l’or now, the very breath of the beans and clover whispered to 
my heart that the day must come when it would be well for my 
memory that others walking in the sunshine should be softened 
as they thought of me. 

At last I came within sight of the house, and saw that Trabb 
and Co. had putin a funereal execution and taken possession. 
Two dismally absurd persons, each ostentatiously exhibiting a 
erutch done up in a black bandage—as if that instrument could 
possibly communicate any comfort to anybody—were posted at 
the front door; and in one of them I recognised a postboy dis 
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tharged from the Boar for turning a young couple inte a sawpit 


on their bridal morning, in consequence of intoxication render- 
inggit necessary for him to ride his horse clasped round the 

bad with both arms. All the children of the village, and most 
of the women, were admiring these sable warders and the closed 
windows of the house and forge; and as I came up, one of the 
two-warders (the postboy) knocked at the door—implying that 
{ was far too much exhausted by grief, to have strength remain- 
ing to knock for myself. 

Another sable warder (a carpenter, who had once eaten two 


geese for a wager) opened the door, and showed me into the 


best parlour. Here Mr. Trabb had taken unto himself the best 
table, and had got all the leaves up, and was holding a kind of 
black Bazaar, with the aid of a quantity of black pins. At the 
moment of my arrival, he had just finished putting somebody’s 
hat into black long-clothes, like an African baby ; so he held 
out his hand for mine. But I, misled by the action, and con- 
fused by the occasion, shook ‘hands with him with every testi- 
mony of warm affection 

Poor dear Joe, entarigled in a little black cloak tied in a large 
bow-under his chin, was seated apart at the upper end of the 
room ; where, as chief mourner, he had evidently been stationed 
by Trabb. When I bent down and said to him, ‘‘ Dear Joe, 
how are you?” he said, “ Pip, old chap, you knowed her when 
she were a fine figure of a—” and clasped my hand and said no 
more. 

Biddy, looking very neat and modest in her black dress, went 
quietly here and there, and was very helpful. When I had 
spoken to Biddy, as I thought it not a time for talking I went 
and sat down near Joe, and there began to wonder in what part 
of the house it—she—my sister—was. ‘The air of the parlour 
being faint with a smell of sweet cake, I looked about for the 
table of refreshments ; it was scarcely visible until one had got 
accustomed to the gloom, but there was a cut-up plum-cake 
apon it, and there were cut-up oranges, and sandwiches, and 
biscuits, and two decanters that I knew very well as ornaments, 
but had never seen used in all my life; one full of port, and 
one of sherry. Standing at this table, I became conscious of 
the servile Pumblechook in a black cloak and several yards of 
hat-band, who was alternately stuffing himself, and making ob- 
sequious movements to catch my attention. The moment he 
succeeded, he came over to me (breathing sherry and crumbs), 
and said ina subdued voice, “May I, dear sir?” and did. I 
then descried Mr. and Mrs. Hubble ; the last-named im a decent 
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speechless paroxysm in acorner. We were all going to “fol 
low,” and were all in course of being tied up separately (by 
Trabb) into ridiculous bundles. 

“Which I meantersay, Pip,” Joe whispered to me, as we were 
being what Mr. Trabb called “formed” in the parlour, two and 
two—and it was dreadfully like a preparation for some grim 
kind of dance; “‘ which I meantersay, sir, as I would in prefer- 
ence have carried her to the church myself, along with three or 

‘four friendly ones wot come to it with willing harts and arms, 

but it were considered wot the neighbours would look down 
on such and would be of opinions as it were wanting in re: 
spect.” 

‘“‘Pocket-handkerchiefs out, all!” cried Mr. Trabb at this 
point, in a depressed business-like voice. ‘* Pocket-handker- 
chiefs out! We are ready!” 

So, we all put our pocket-handkerchiefs to our faces, as if our 
noses were bleeding, and filed out two and two; Joe and 1; 
Liddy and Pumblechook; Mr. and Mrs. Hubble. ‘The remains 
of my poor sister had been brought round by the kitchen door, 
and it being a point of Undertaking ceremony that the six 
bearers must be stifled and blinded under a horrible black velvet 
housing with a white border, the whole looked like a blind 
monster with twelve human legs, shuffling and blundering 
along, under the guidance of two keepers—the postboy and his 
comrade. 

The neighbourhood, however, highly approved of these ar- 
rangements, and we were much admired as we went through the 
village ; the more youthful and vigorous part of the community 

’ making dashes now and then to cut us off, and lying in wait to 
Intercept us at points of vantage. At such times the more 
exuberant among them called out in an excited manner on our 
emergence round some corner of expectancy, “/ere they 
come!” ‘“ /7ere they are!” and we were all but cheered. In 
this progress I was much annoyed by the abject Pumblechook, 
who, being behind me, persisted all the way as a delicate atten- 
tion in arranging my streaming hatband, and smoothing my 
cloak. My thoughts were further distracted by the excessive 
pride of Mr. and Mrs. Hubble, who were surpassingly conceited 
and vainglorious in being members of so distinguished a pro- 
cession, 

And now the range of marshes lay clear before us, with the 
sails of the ships on the river growing out of it ; and we went 
into the churchyard, close to the graves of my unknown parents, 
Philip Pirrip, late of this parish, and Also Georgiana, Wife of 
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the Above. And there, my sister was laid quietly in the earth 
while the larks sang high above it, and the light wind strewed it 
with beautiful shadows of clouds and trees. 

Of the conduct of the worldly-minded Pumblechook while 
this was doing, I desire to say no more than it was all addressed 
to me; and that even when those noble passages were read 
which remind humanity how it brought nothing into the world 
and can take nothing out, and how it fleeth like a shadow and 
never continueth long in one stay, I heard him cough a reserva- 
tion of the case of a young gentleman who came unexpectedly 
into large property. When we got back, he had the hardihood 
to tell me that he wished my sister could have known I had 
done her so much honour, and to hint that she would have con- 
sidered it reasonably purchased at the price of her death. After 
that, he ‘drank all the rest of the sherry, and Mr. Hubble drank 
the port, and the two talked (which I have since observed to be 
customary in such cases) as if they were of quite another race 
from the deceased, and were notoriously immortal. Finally, he 
went away with Mr. and Mrs, Hubble—to make an evening of 
it, I felt sure, and to tell the Jolly Bargemen that he was the 
founder of my fortunes and my earliest benefactor. 

When they were all gone, and when Trabb and his men—but 
not his boy: I looked for him—had crammed their mummery 
into bags, and were gone too, the house felt wholesomer. Soon 
afterwards, Biddy, Joe, and I, had a cold dinner together ; but 
we dined in the best parlour, not in the old kitchen, and Joe 
was so exceedingly particular what he did with his knife and 
fork and the salt-cellar and what not, that there was great 
restraint upon us. But after dinner, when I made him take his 
pipe, and when I had loitered with him about the forge, and 
when we sat down together on the great block of stone outside 
it, we got on better. I noticed that after the funeral Joe 
changed his clothes so far as to make a compromise, between 
his Sunday dress and working dress: in which the dear fellow 
looked natural, and like the Man he was. 

He was very much pleased by my asking if I might sleep in 
my own little room, and I was pleased too; for, I felt that I 
had done rather a great thing in making the request. When 
the shadows of evening were closing in, I took an opportunity 
of getting into the garden with Biddy for a little talk. 

“Biddy,” said I, “I think you might have written to me. 
about these sad matters ’ . 

“Do you, Mr. Pip?” said Biddy. ‘¢ I should have written if 
} had thought that,” cf Sansnist 
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“Don’t suppose that I mean to be unkind, Biddy, when I say 
I conside: that you ought to have thought that.” 

“Do you, Mr. Pip?” 

She was so quiet, and had such an orderly, good, and pretty 
way with ler, that I did not like the thought of making her ery 
again. After looking a little at her downcast eyes as she walked 
beside me, I gave up that point. j : 

“I suppose it will be difficult for you to remain here now, 
‘Biddy dear ?” 

“Oh! I can’t do so, Mr. Pip,” said Biddy, in a tone of regret 
but still of quiet conviction. “I have been speaking to Mrs. 
Hubble, and I am going to her to-morrow. I hope we shall 
‘be able to take some care of Mr. Gargery, together, until he 
settles down.” 

“How are you going to live, Biddy? If you want any 
mo—” ; 

“Flow am I going to live?” repeated Biddy, striking in, with 
a momentary flush upon her face. “I'll tell you, Mr. “Pine 
am going to try to get the place ‘of mistress in the new school + 
nearly finished here. I can be well recommended by all the 
neighbours, and I hope I can be industrious and patient, and 
teach myself while I teach others. You know, Mr. Pip,” pur- 
sued Biddy, with a smile, as she raised her eyes to my face, 
‘the new schools are not like the old, but I learnt a good deal 
from you after that time, and have had time since then to im- 
prove.” ? 

“I think you would always improve, Biddy, under any cCir- 
cumstances.” 

“Ah! Except in my bad side of human nature,” murmured 
Biddy. 

It was not so much a reproach, as an irresistible thinking 
aloud. Well! I thought I would give up that point too. So, 

i walked a little farther with Biddy, looking silently at her down. 
cast eyes. 

“‘T have not heard the particulars of my sister’s death, Biddy.” 

‘‘ They are very slight, poor thing. She had been in one of’ 
her bad states—though they had got better of late, rather than 
worse—for four days, when she came out of it in the evening, 
just at tea-time, and said quite plainly, ‘Joe’ As che had 
hever said any word for a long while, I ran and fetched in Mr. 

: Gargery from the forge. She made signs to me that she wanted 
him to sit down close to her, and wanted me to put her arms 
round his neck. So I put them round his neck, and she laid 
her head dewn on his shoulder quite content and satisfied, 
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And so she presently said ‘Joe’ again, and once ‘ Pardon,’ 
and onc2 ‘ Pip.’ And so she never lifted her head up any more, 
and it was just an hour later when we laid it down on her own 
bed, because we found she was gone.” 

Biddy cried; the darkening garden, and the lane, and the 
stars that were coming out, were blurred in my sight, 

* “Nothing was ever discovered. Biddy ?” 

“Nothing.” : 

“Do you know what is become of Orlick ?” 

“T should think from the colour of his clothes that he ig 
working in the quarries.” 

“Of course you have seen him then ?—Why are you looking 
at that dark tree in the lane ?” 

“ T saw him there, on the night she died.” 

“That was not the last time either, Biddy ?” 

‘“No; I have seen him there, since we have been walking 
-here.—lIt is of no use,” said Biddy, laying her hand upon my 
arm, as.I was for running out, “you know I would not deceive 
you; he was not there a minute, and he is gone.” 

It revived my utmost indignation to find that she was still 
pursued by this fellow, and I felt inveterate against him. I 
told her so, and told her that I would spend any money or take 
any pains to drive him out of that country. By degrees she led 
me into more temperate talk, and she told me how Joe loved 
me, and how Joe never complained of anything—she didn’t say, 
of me; she had no need; I knew what she meant—but ever 
did his duty in his way of life, with a strong hand, a quiet tongue, 
ana a gentle heart. 

“Indeed, it would be nard to say too much for him,” said I; 
“and Biddy, we must often speak of these things, for of course 
{ shall be often down here now. I am not going to leave poor 

- Joe alone.” 

Biddy said never a single word. 

“* Biddy, don’t you hear me ?” 

“Ves, Mir Pip.” 

“‘ Not to mention your calling me Mr. Pip—which appears tu 
me to be in bad taste, Biddy—what do you mean?” 

“ What do I mean?” asked Biddy, timidly. 

“ Biddy,” said I, in a virtuously self-asserting manne: “] 
niust request to know what you mean by this?” 

“ By this?” said Biddy. 

‘Now, don’t echo,” I retorted. ‘ You used not to echq 
Biddy.” 

“Used not!” said Biddy. ‘“O Mr. Pip! Used (” 
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Well! I rather thought I would give up that point too. 
After another silent turn in the garden, I fell back on the main 
position. : 

‘* Biddy,” said I, “I made a remark respecting my coming 
down here often, to see Joe, which you received with a marked 
silence. Have the goodness, Biddy, to tell me why.” 

“Are you quite sure, then, that you wILL come to see him 
often?” asked Biddy, stopping in the narrow garden walk, and 
looking at me under the stars with a clear and honest eye. 

“Oh dear me!” said I, as I found myself compelled to give 
up Biddy in despair. ‘This really is a very bad side of human 
nature! Don’t say any more, if you please, Biddy. This 
shocks me very much.” 

For which cogent reason I kept Biddy at a distance during 
supper, and when I went up to my own old little room, took as 
stately a leave of her as I could, in my murmuring soul, deem 
reconcilable with the churchyard and the event of the day. 
As often as I was restless in the night, and that was every 


quarter of an hour, I reflected what an unkindness, what an in- . 


jury, what an injustice, Biddy ‘had done me. 

Early in the morning, I was to go. Early in the-morning, I 
was out, and, looking in, unseen, at one of the wooden windows 
of the forge. There I stood, for minutes, looking at Joe, 
already at work with a glow of health and strength upon his 
face that made it show as if the bright sun of the life in store 
for him were shining on it. ; 

‘‘ Good-by, dear Joe !—No, don’t wipe it off—for God’s sake, 
give me your blackened hand !—I shall be down soon and often,” 

‘Never too soon, sir,” said Joe, ‘and never too often, Pip? 

Biddy was waiting for me at the kitchen door, with a mug of 
new milk and a crust of bread.  ‘ Biddy,” said I, when I gave 
her my hand at parting, “I am not angry, but I am hurt.” 

“No, don’t be hurt,” she pleaded quite pathetically; “let 
only me be hurt, if I have been ungenerous.” : 

Once more, the mists were rising as I walked away. If they 
disclosed to me, as I suspect they did, that I should of come 
back, and that Biddy was quite right, all I can say is—they 
were quite right too.« 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Rama 


=} ERBERT and I went on from bad to worse, in the 
Ki] way of increasing our debts, looking into our affairs, 
leaving Margins, and the like exemplary transactions ; 

* and Time went on, whether or mo, as he has a way of 
doing; and I came of age—in fulfilment of Herbert’s predic- 
tion, that I should do so before I knew where I was. 

Herbert himself had come of age, eight months before me — 
As he had nothing else than his majority to come into, the 
event did not make a profound sensation in Barnard’s Inn. 
But we had all looked forward to my one-and-twentieth birthday, 
_ with a crowd of speculations and anticipations, for we had both 

sonsidered that my guardian could hardly help saying some- 
thing definite on that occasion. 

I had taken care to have it well understood in Little Britain 
when my birthday was. On the day before it, I received an 
official note from Wemmick, informing me that Mr. Jaggers 
would be glad if I would call upon him at five in the afternoon 
of the auspicious day. This convinced us that something great 
was to happen, and threw me into an unusual flutter when I 
repaired to my guardian’s office, a model of punctuality. 

In the outer office Wemmick offered me his congratulations, 
and incidentally rubbed the side of his nose with a folded piece 
of tissue-paper that I liked the look of. But he said nothing 
yespecting it,and motioned me with a nod into my guardian’s 
room. It was November, and my guardian was standing before 
his fire leaning his back against the chimney-piece, with his 
hands under his coat-tails. 

“Well, Pip,” said he, “I must call you Mr. Pip to-day. 
Congratulations, Mr. Pip.” 

We shook hands—he was always a remarkably short shaker 
—and I thanked him. 

“Take a chair, Mr. Pip,” said my guardian. 

As I sat down, and he preserved his attitude and bent his 
brows at his boots, I felt at a disadvantage, which reminded me 
of that old time when I had been put upon a tombstone. ‘The 
two ghastly casts on the shelf were not far from him, and their 
expression was as if they were making a stupid apoplectic 
attempt to attend to the conversation. 

“* Now my young friend,” my guardian began, as if I were a 
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witness in the box, “T am going to have a word or two with | 


you.” 
‘Tf you please, sir.” 
“What do you suppose,” said Mr. Jaggers, bending for ward 


to look at the ground, and then throwing his head back to took ~ 


at the ceiling, ‘what do you suppose you are living at the rate | 


of?” 

“At the rate of, sir?” 

“At,” repeated Mr. Jaggers, still looking at the ceiling, “the 
—rate—of?” And then looked all round the room, and 


paused with his pocket-handkerchief in his hand, half way to his 


nose. : 

I had looked into my affairs so often, that I had thoroughly 
destroyed any slight notion I might ever have had of their Lear- 
ings. Reluctantly, I confessed myself quite unable to answer 
the question. This reply seemed agreeable to Mr. Jaggers, 
who said, “I thought so!” and blew his nose with an air of 
satisfaction. 

_ “Now, I have asked you a question, my friend,” said Mr. 
Jaggers. ‘“‘ Have you anything to ask me?” 

‘“ Of course it would be a great relief to me to ask you several 

“questions, sir; but I remember your prohibition.” 

“Ask one,” said Mr. Jaggers. 

‘Is my benefactor to be made known to me to-day?” 

“No. Ask another.” 

“Ts that confidence to be imparted to me soon?” 

“Waive that, a moment,” said Mr. Jaggers, “and ask an 
other.” 

I looked about me, but there appeared to be now no possikie 
escape from the inquiry, “ Have—I—anything to receive, sir?” 
On that, Mr. Jaggers said, triumphantly, “I thought we should 
come to it!” and called to Wemmick to give him that piece of 
paper. Wemmick appeared, handed it in, and disappeared. 

“Now, Mr. Pip,” said Mr. Jaggers, “attend, if you please. 
You have been drawing pretty freely here ; your name occurs 
pretty often in Wemmick’s cash-book ; but you are in debt, of 
course ?” 

“*T am afraid I must say yes, sir.” 

“You know you must say yes; don’t you?” said Mr Jaggers. 

eViesnesin.” 


“I don’t ask you what you owe, because you don’t know; 


and if you did know, you wouldn't tell me; you would say less. 
Yes, yes, my friend,” cried Mr. Jaggers, waving his forefinger te 
stop me, as I made a show of protesting: “it’s likely enough 
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that ycm think you wouldn’t, but you would. You'll excuse me, 
but I know better than you. Now, take this piece of paper in 
vour hand. You have got it? Very good. Now, unfold it 
and tell me what it is.” 

“This is a bank-note,” said I, ‘for five hundred pounds.” 

- “That is a bank-note,” repeated Mr. Jaggers, “for five hun- 
dred pounds. And avery handsome sum of money too, I think, ~ 
You consider it so?” : 

“ How could I do otherwise!” 

“Ah! But answer the question,” said Mr. Jaggers. 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“You consider it, undoubtedly, a handsome sum of money. 
Now, that handsome,sum of money, Pip, is your own, It isa 
present to you on this day, in earnest of your: expectations. 
And at the rate of that handsome sum of money per annum, 
-and at no higher rate, you are to live until the donor of the 
whole appears. That is to say, you will now take your money 
affairs entirely into your own hands, and you will draw from 
Wemmick one hundred and twenty-five pounds per quarter, un- 
til you are in communication with the fountain-head, and no 
longer with the mere agent. As I have told you before, I am 
the mere agent. I execute my instructions, and I am paid for 
doing so. I think them injudicious, but I am not paid for giving 
any opinion on their merits.” 

I was beginning to express my gratitude to my benefactor for 
the great liberality with which I was treated, when Mr. Jaggers 
stopped me. ‘Iam not paid, Pip,” said he, coolly, “to carry 
your words to any one ;” and then gathered up his coat-tails, 
as he had gathered up the subject, and stood frowning at his 
boots as if he suspected them of designs against him. 

After a pause, I hinted : 

“There was a question just now, Mr. Jaggers, which you de- 
sired me to waive fora moment. I hope I am doing nothing 
wrong in asking it again ?” 

‘What is it P” said he. 

1 might have known that he would never help me out ; but it 
teok me aback to have to shape the question afresh, as if it were 
quite new. “Ts it likely,” I said, after hesitating, “that my 
patron, the fountain-head you have spoken of, Mr. Jaggers, will 
soor.—’ there I delicately stopped. 

‘Will soon what?” asked Mr. Jaggers. “ That’s no question 
as it stands, you know.” 

“Will soon come to London,” said I, after casting about fos 
a precise form of words, “ or summon me anywhere else ?” 
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“Now here,” replied Mr. Jaggers, fixing me for the first tine _ 


with his dark deep-set eyes, “we must revert to the evening 
when we first encountered one another in your village. What 
did I tell you then, Pip?” 


“You told me, Mr. Jaggers, that it might be years hence 


when that person appeared.” 

‘“Just so,” said Mr. Jaggers; “that’s my answer.” 

As we looked full at one another, I felt my breath come 

quicker in my strong desire to get something out of him. And 

as I felt that it came quicker, and as I felt that he sa'w that it 
came quicker, I felt that I had less chance than ever of getting 
anything out of him. 

“Do you suppose it will still be years hence, Mr. Jaggers?” 

Mr. Jaggers shook his head—not in negativing the question, 
but in altogether negativing the notion that he could anyhow be 
got to answer it—and the two horrible casts of the twitched 
faces looked, when my eyes strayed up to them, as if they had 
come to a Crisis in their suspended attention, and were going to 
sneeze. . 

“Come!” said Mr. Jaggers, warming the backs of his legs 
with the backs of his warmed hands, “I'll be plain with you, my 
friend Pip. That's a question I must not be asked. You'll un- 
derstand that, better, when I tell you it’s a question that might 
compromise me. Come! I'll go a little further with you; I'll 
say something more.” 

He bent down so low to frown at his boots, that he was able 
to rub the calves of his legs in the pause he made. 

‘When that person discloses,” said Mr. Jaggers, straightening 
himself, “you and that person will settle your own affairs. When 
that person discloses, my part in this business will cease and de- 
termine. When that person discloses, it will not be necessat y 
for me to know anything about it. And that’s all I have got .o 
say.” 

We looked at one another until I withdrew my eyes, and 
looked thoughtfully at the floor. From this last speech I de- 
tive! the notion that Miss Havisham, for some reason or no 
teascr., had not taken him into her confidence as to her design- 
ing me for Estella; that he resented this, and felt a jealousy 
about it ; or that he really did object to that scheme, and would 
ave nothing to do with it. When I raised my eyes again, f 
found that he had been shrewdly looking at me all the time, and 
was doing so still. ; 

“If that is all you have to say, sir,” I remarked, “there can 
be nothing left for me to say.” 
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He nodded assent, and pulled out his thief-dreaded watch, 
and asked me where I was going todine? I replied at my 
own chambers, with Herbert. As a necessary sequence, I 
asked him if he would favour us with his company, and he 
promptly accepted the invitation. But he insisted on walking 
home with me, in order that I might make no extra preparation 
for him, and first he had a letter or two to write, and (sf course, 
had his hands to wash. So, I said I would go into the outer 
affice and talk to Wemmick. 

The fact was, that when the five hundred pounds had come 
into my pocket, a thought had come into my head which had 
been often there before ; and it appeared to me that Wemmick 
was a good person to advise with, concerning such thought. 

He had already locked up his safe, and made preparations for 
goinghome. He had left his desk, brought out his two greasy of- 
fice candlesticks and stood them in line with the snuffers on a slab 
near the door, ready to be extinguished; he had raked his fire 
low, put his hat and great-coat ready, and was beating himself 
all over the chest with his safe-key, asan athletic exercise afte: 
business. 

“Mr, Wemmick,” said I, “I want toask your opinion. Iam 
very desirous to serve a friend.” 

Wemmick tightened his post-office and shook his head, as if 
his opinion were dead against any fatal weakness of that sort. 

“This friend,” I pursued, “is trying to get on in commercial 
life, but has no money, and finds it difficult and disheartening 
to make a beginning. Now, I want somehow to help him to a 
beginning.” 

“With money down?” said Wemmick, in a tone drier than 
any suwdust. 

“With some money down,” I replied, for an uneasy remem- 
brance shot across me of that symmetrical bundle of papers at 
home ; ‘with some money down, and perhaps some anticipation 
. of my expectations.” 

“Mr. Pip,” said Wemmick, “I should like just to run over 
with you on my fingers, if you please, the names of the various 
bridges up as high as Chelsea Reach. Let's see ; there’s Lon- 
don, one; Southwark, two; Blackfriars, three ; Waterloo, four ; 
Westminster, five; Vauxhall, six.” He had checked off each 
bridge in its turn, with the handle of his safe-key on the palm 
of his hand. ‘“‘There’s as many as six, you see, to choose from.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said I. 

“Choose your bridge, Mr. Pip,” returned Wemmick, “and 
take a walk upon your bridge, and pitch your money into the 
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Thames over the centre arch of your bridge, and yo. know the 
end of it. Serve a friend with it, and you may know the end 
of it too—but it’s a less pleasant and profitable end.” 

I could have posted a newspaper in his mouth, lye made it sa 
wide after saying this. ; 

“This is very disceuraging,” said I. 

‘“* Meant to be so,” said Wemmick. 

“Then is it your opinion,” I inquired, with some little indig 
nation, “that a man should never—” 

‘“‘—Invest portable property in a friend?” said Wemmick. 
“Certainly he should not. Unless he wants to get rid of the 
friend—and then it becomes a question how much portable 
property it may be worth to get rid of him.” 

* “And that,” said I, “is your deliberate opinion, Mr. Wem- 
mick P” 

“That,” he returned, “ is my deliberate opinion in this office.” 

“Ah!” said I, pressing him, for I thought I saw him near a 
loophole here ; “ but would that be-your opinion at Walworth ?” 

“Mr. Pip,” he replied, with gravity, ‘Walworth is one place, 
and this office is another. Much as the Aged is one person, 
and Mr. Jaggers is another. They must not be confounded 
together. My Walworth sentiments must be taken at Wal- 
worth ; none but my official sentiments can be taken in this 
office.” ' 

“Very well,” said I, much relieved, “then I shall look you 
up at Walworth, you may depend upon it.” j 

“Mr. Pip,” he returned, ‘‘ you will be welcome there, in a 
private and personal capacity.” 

We had held this conversation in a low voice, well-knowing 
my guardian’s ears to be the sharpest of the sharp. As he now 
appeared in his doorway, towelling his hands, Wemmick got on 
his great-coat and stood by to snuff out the candles. We all 
three went into the street together, and from the door-step 
Wemmick turned his way, and Mr. Jaggers and I turned ours. 

I could not help wishing more than once that evening, that 
Mr. Jaggers had had an Aged in Gerrard-street, or a Stinger, or 
a Something, or a Somebody, to unbend his brows a little. It 
was an uncomfortable consideration on a twenty-first birth-day, 
that coming of age at all seemed hardly worth while in such’a 
guarded and suspicious world as he made of it. He was a 
thousand times better informed and cleverer than Wemmick, 
and yet I would a thousand times rather have had Wemmick to 
dinner. And Mr. Jaggers made not me alone intense] y melan- 
tholy, because, after he was gone, Herbert said of himself, with 
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his eyes fixed on the fire, that he thought he must have com- 
mitted a felony and forgotten the details of it, he felt so dejecte J 
and guilty. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


ey 
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EEMING Sunday the best day for taking Mr. Wem 
mick’s Walworth sentiments, I devoted the next ensu- 
ing Sunday afternoon to a pilgrimage to the Castle. 
On arriving before the battlements, I found the Union 

Jack flymg and the drawbridge up; but undeterred by this 

show of «defiance and resistance, 1 rang at the gate, and was 

admitted xn a most pacific manner by the Aged. 

“ My son, sir,” said the old man, after securing the draw- 
bridge, “sather had it in his mind that you might happen to 
dxop in, aad he left word that he would soon be home from his 
ajternoon’s walk. He is very regular in his walks, is my son. 
Very reguiay in everything, is my son.” 

_ Inoddeaw at the old gentleman as Wemmick himself might 

have noddeuw, and we went in and sat down by the fireside. 

«You made acquaintance with my son, sir,” said the old man, 
in his chirping way, while he warmed his hands at the blaze, 
“at his office, x expect?” I nodded. ‘Hah! I have heerd 
that my son is a wonderful hand at his business, sir?” I 
nodded hard. ‘Yes; so-they tell me. . His business is the 
Jaw?” Inoddd harder. ‘Which makes it more surprising 
in my son,” said the old man, “for he was not brought up to 
the law, but to the Wine-Coopering.” 

Curious to know how the old gentleman stood informed con- 
cerning the reputati.n of Mr. Jaggers, I roared that name at 
him. | He threw me into the greatest confusion by ‘laughing 
heartily and replying in a very sprightly manner, “No, to he 
sure ; you're right.” And to this hour I have not the faintest 
notion what he meant, or what joke he thought I had made. 

As I could not sit there nodding at him perpetually, without 
making some other atterpt to interest him, I shouted:an inquiry 
whether his own calling in life had been “ the Wine-Coopering.” 
By dint of straining that term out of myself several ties and 
tapping the old gentleman on the chest to associate it with him 
I at last succeeded in making my meaning understood. 

“No,” said the old gentleman ; ‘the warehousing, the ware 
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housing. First, over yonder;” he appeared to mean up the 
chimney, but I believe he intended to refer me to Liverpvol ; 
‘(and then in the City of London here. However, having an 
infirmity —for I am hard of hearing, sir—” 

I expressed in pantomime the greatest astonishment. 

“Yes, hard of hearing ; having that infirmity coming upon 
me, my son he went into the Law, and he took charge of me, 
and he by little and little made out this elegant and beautiful 
property. But returning to what you said, you know,” pursued 
‘the old nan, again laughing heartily, “‘what I say is, No, to be 
sure ; you're right.” 

I was modestly wondering whether my utmost ingenuity 
would have enabled me to say anything that would have amused 
him half as much as this imaginary pleasantry, when I was 
startled by a sudden click in the wall on one side of the chim- 
ney, and the ghostly tumbling open of a little wooden flap with 
“JoHN” upon it. The old man, following my eyes, cried with 
great triumph, “ My son’s come home!” and we both went out 
to the drawbridge. 

It was worth any money to see Wemmick waving a salute ta _ 
me from the other side of the moat, when we might have shaken 
hands across it with the greatest ease. The Aged was so de- 
lighted to work the drawbridge, that I made no offer to assist 
him, but stood quiet until Wemmick had come across, and had 
presented me to Miss Skiffins: a lady by whom he was ac- 
accompanied. 

Miss Skiffins was of a wooden appearance, and was, like her 
escort, in the post-office branch of the service. She might have 
been some two or three years younger than Wemmick, and J] 
judged her to stand possessed of portable property. The cut of 
her dress from the waist upward, both behind and before, made 
her figure very like a boy's kite ; and I might have pronounced 
her gown a little too decidedly orange, and her gloves a little 
too intensely green. But she seemed to be a good sort o° 
fellow, and showed a high regard for the Aged. I was not long 
in discovering that she was a frequent visitor at the Castle ; for, 
on our going in, and my complimenting Wemmick on his in- 
genious contrivance for announcing himself to the Aged, he 
begged me to give my attention for a moment to the other side 
of the chimney, and disappeared. Presently another click 
came, and another little door tumbled open with ‘ Miss Skiffins’ 
on it; then Miss Skiffins shut up and John tumbled open; then 
Miss Skiffins and John both tumbled open together, and finally 
shut up together. On Wemmick’s return from working these 
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mechanical appliances, I expressed the great adimiuation with 
which I regarded them, and he said, “ Well, you know, they’re 
beth pleasant and useful to the Aged. And by George, sir, it’s 
a thing worth mentioning, that of all the people who come to 
this gate, the secret of those pulls is only known to the Aged, 
Miss Skiffins, and me!” ; 

«“ And Mr. Wemmick made then,” added Miss Skiffins, “with 
his own hands out of his own head.” 

While Miss Skiffins was taking off her bonnet (she retained 
her green gloves during the evening as an outward and visible 
sign that there was company), Wemmick invited me to take a 
walk with him round the property, and see how the island looked 
in winter-time. Thinking that he did this to give me an oppor- 
tunity of taking his Walworth sentiments, I seized the oppor- 
{unity as soon as we were out of the Castle. 

Having thought of the matter with care, I approached my 
subject as if I had never hinted at it before. I informed Wem- 
mick that I was anxious in behalf of Herbert Pocket, and I told. 
him how we had first met, and how we had fought. I glanced 
at Herbert’s home, and at his character, and at his having no 
means but such as he was dependent on his father for: those, 
uncertain and unpunctual. I alluded to the advantages I had 
derived in my first rawness and ignorance from his society, and 
I confessed that I feared I had but ill repaid them, and that he 
might have done better without me and my expectations. Keep- 
ing Miss Havisham in the background at a great distance, I 
stil hinted at the possibility of my having competed with him 
in his prospects, and at the certainty of his possessing a gen- 
erous suul, and being far above any mean distrusts, retaliations, 
or designs. For all these reasons (I told Wemmick), and be- 
cause he was my young companion and friend, and I had a 
great affection for him, I wished my own good fortune to reflect 
30me rays upon him, and therefore I sought advice from Wem- 
m‘ck’s experience and knowledge of men and affairs, how I 
could best try with my resources to help Herbert to some pres- 
ent income—say of a hundred a year, to keep him in good 
hope and heart—and gradually to buy him on to some small 
partnership. I begged Wemmick, in conclusion, to understand 
that my help must always be rendered without Herbert's knowl- 
edge or suspicion, and that there was no one else in the world 
with whom I could advise. I wound up by laying my hand 
apon his shoulder, and saying, “I can’t help confiding in you, 
though I know it must be troublesome to you; but that is your 
fault ; in having ever brought me here.” 
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Wemmick was silent for a little while, arid -hen said with a 


kind of start, ‘Well, you krow, Mr. Pip, I must tell ycu one 
thing. This is devilish good of you.” . 

“Say you'll help me to be good then,” said I. 

“Ecod,” replied Wemmick, shaking his head, “ that’s not my 
trade.” : 

“ Nor 1s this your trading-place,” said I. . 

“You are right,” he returned. ‘Youhit the nail on the head. 
Mr. Pip, I'll put on my considering cap, and I think all yon want 
to do, may be done by degrees. Skiffins (that’s her brother) 1s 
an acccountant and agent. I’ll look him up and go to work for 
you.” 

“TJ thank you ten thousand times.” 

“On the contrary,” said he, “I thank you, for though we are 
strictly in our private and personal capacity, still it may be men. 
tioned that there ave Newgate cobwebs about, and it brushes 
them away.” : 

After a little further conversation to the same effect, we re- 
turned into the Castle where we found Miss Skiffins’ pre- 
paring tea. The responsible duty of making the toast was dele: 
gated to the Aged, and that excellent old gentleman was so intent 
upon it that he seemed to be in some danger of melting his eyes. 
It was no nominal meal that we were going to make, but a vig- 
erous reality. The aged prepared such a haystack of buttered 
toast, that I could scarcely see him over it as it simmered on an 
won stand hooked on to the top-bar ; while Miss Skiffins brewed 
such a jorum of tea, that te pig in the back premises became 
strongly excited, and repeatedly expressed his desire to partici- 
pate in the entertainment. — 

The flag had been struck, and the gun had been fired, at the 
right moment of time, and I felt as snugly cut off from the rest 
of Walworth as if the moat were thirty feet wide by as many 
deep. Nothing disturbed the tranquillity of the Castle, but the 
occasional tumbling open of John and Miss Skiffins: which lit: 
tle doors were a prey to some spasmodic infirmity that made me 
sympathetically uncomfortable until I got used to it. I inferred 
from: the methodical nature of Miss Skiffins’s arrangements that 
she mace tea there every Sunday night ; and I rather suspected 
that a classic brooch she wore, representing the profile of an unde- 
sirable female with a very straight nose anda very new moon, 
was a piece of portable property that had been given her by 
Wenmntaick. 

We ate the whole of the toast, and drank tea in proportion, 
end it was delightful to see how warm and greasy we -all gel 
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after it. The Aged especially, might have passed for some clean 
old chief of a savage tribe, just oiled. After’a short pause of 
repose, Miss Skiffins—in the absence of the little servant who, 
it seemed, retired to the bosom of her family on Sunday after- 
‘ noons—washed up the tea- things, in a trifling lady-like amateur 
manner that compromised none of us. Then, she put on her 
gloves again, and we drew around the fire, and Wemmick said, 
““Now Aged Parent, tip us the paper.” 

Wemmick explained to me while the Aged got his spectacles 
out, that this was according to custom, and that it gave the old 
gentlewan infinite satisfaction to read the news aloud. “I 
won't offer an apology,” said Wemmick, “for he isn’t capable 
of many pleasures—are you, Aged P. ?” 

‘“* All right, John, all right,” returned the old man seeing him- 
self spoken to. 

“Only tip him a nod every now and then when he looks off 
his paper,” said Wemmick, “and he’ll be as happy as a king. 
We are all attention, Aged One.” 

“All right, John, all right!” returned the cheerful old man: 

so busy and so pleased, that it really was quite charming. 
- The Aged’s reading reminded me of the classes at Mr. 
Wopsle’s great-aunt’s, with the pleasanter peculiarity that it 
seemed to come through a keyhole. As he wanted the candles 
close to him, andas he was always on the verge of putting either 
his head or the newspaper into them), he required as much watch- 
ing as a powder-mill. But Wemmick was equally untiring and 
gentle in his vigilance, and the Aged read on, quite unconscious 
of his many rescues. Whenever he looked at us, we all ex- 
pressed the greatest interest and amazement, and nodded until 
he resumed again. 

As Wemmick ahd Miss Skiffins sat side by side, and as I sat 
in a shadowy corner, I observed a slow and gradual elongation 
of Mr. Wemmick’s mouth, powerfully suggestive of his slowly 
and gradually stealing his arm round Miss Skiffins’s waist. In 
ccurse of time I saw his hand appear on the other side of Miss 
Shiffins ; but at that moment Miss Skiffins neatly stopped him 
witr the green glove, unwound his arm again as if it were an ar- 
ticle of dress, and with the greatest deliberation laid it en the ta- 
ble before her. Miss Skiffins’s composure while she did this 
was one of the most remarkable sights I have ever seen, and if 
I could have thought the act consistent with abstraction of 
mind, I should have “deemed that Miss Skiffins performed it me- 
chanically, 

By eet -by, I noticed Wemmick’s arm beginning to disappear, 
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‘again, and gradually fading out of view. Shortly afterwards, his 
mouth began to widen again. After an interval of suspense on 
my part that was quite enthralling and almost painful, I saw his 
hand appear on the other side of Miss Skiffins. Instantly, Miss, 
Skiffins stopped it with the neatness of a placid boxer, took oft 
that girdl2 or cestus as before, and laid it on the table. Tak: 
ing the table to represent the path of virtue, I am justified in 
stating that during the whole time of Aged’s reading, Wemmick’s 
arm was straying from the path of virtue and being recalled to 
it by Miss Skiffins, 

At last, the Aged read himself into a light slumber. This 
was the time for Wemmick to produce a little kettle, a tray of 
glasses, and a black bottle with a porcelain topped cork, repre- 
senting some clerical dignitary of a rubicund and social aspect. 
With the aid of these appliances we all had something warm to 
drink: including the Aged, who was soon awake again. Miss 
Skiffins mixed, and I observed that she and Wemmick drank 
out of one glass. Of course I knew better than to offer to see 
Miss Skiffins home, and under the circumstances I thought I 
had best go first; which I did, taking a cordial leave of th 
Aged, and having passed a pleasant evening. ; 

Before a week was out, I received a note from Wemmick, 
dated Walworth, stating that he hoped he had made some ad- 
vance in that matter appertaining to our private and personal ca- 
pacities, and that he would be glad if I could come and see him 
again upon it. So I went out to Walworth again, and yet again, 
and yet again, and I saw him by appointment in the City sev- 

-eral times, but never held any communication with him on the 
subject in or near Little Britain. The upshot was, that we 
found a worthy young merchant or shipping-broker, not long es- 
tablished in business, who wanted intelligent help, and who 
wanted capital, and who in due course of time and receipt would 
want a partner. Between him and me, secret articles were 
signed of which Herbert was the subject, and I paid him half of 
my five hundred pounds down, and engaged for sundry other 
payments : some, to fall due at certain dates out of my income: 
some, contingent on my coming into my property. Miss Skif- 
fias’s brother conducted the negotiation. Wemmick pervaded 
it throughout, but never appeared in it. 

The whole business was so cleverly managed, that Herbert 
had not the least suspicion of my hand being in it. I never 
shall forget the radiant face with which he came home one after- 
noon, and told me as a mighty piece of news, of his having fallen 
in with one Clarriker (the young merchant’s name), and of Clar. 
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riker’s having shown an extraordinary inclination towards him, 
and of his belief that the opening had come at last. Day by 
day as his hopes grew stronger and his face brighter, he must 
have thought me a more and more affectionate friend, for I had 
the greatest difficulty in restraining my tears of triumph when I 
saw him so happy. At length the thing being done, and he 
having that day entered in Clarriker's House, and he having 
talked to me for a whole evening in a flush of pleasure and suc- 
cess, I did really cry in good earnest when I went to bed, to 
think that my expectations had done some good to somebody. 

A great event in my life, the turning point of my life, now 
opens on my view. But, before I proceed to narrate it, and 
before I pass on to all the changes it involved, I must give one 
chapter to Estella. It is not much to give to the theme that sa 
Jong filled my heart. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


| F that staid old house near the Green at Richmond 
should ever come to be haunted when I am dead, it 
will be haunted, surely, by my ghost. O the many, 
many nights and days through which the unquiet spirit 
within me haunted that house when Estella lived there! Let 
my body be where it would, my spirit was always wandering 
wandering, wandering about that house. 

The lady with whom Estella was placed, Mrs. Brandley bj 
name, was a widow, with one daughter several years older than 
Estella. The mother looked young and the daughter looked 
old; the mother’s complexion was pink, and the daughter’s was 
yellow; the motlfer set up for frivolity, and the danghter for the- 
ology. They were in what is called a.good position, and visited, 
and were visited by, numbers of people. Little, if any, com- 
munity of feeling subsisted between them and Estella, but the 
understanding was established that they were necessary to her, 
and that she was necessary to them. Mrs. Brandley had been 
a friend of Miss Havisham’s before the time of her seclusion. 

In Mrs. Biandley’s house and out of Mrs. Brandley’s house, 
I sufiered every kind and degree of torture that Estella could 
cause me. The nature of my relations with her, which placed 
mie on terms of familiarity without placing me on terms of fa- 
vour, conduced to my distraction. She made use of me to tease 
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other admirers, and she turned the very familiarity between her 
self and me, to the account of putting a constant slight or. my 
devotion to her. If I had been her secretary, steward, half 
brother, poor relation—if I had been a younger brother of her 
appointed husband—I could not have seemed to myself, further 
from my hopes when I was nearest to her. The privilege of 
calling her by her name and hearing her call me by mine, be- 
came under the circumstances an aggravation of my trials; and 
while I think it likely that it almost maddened her other lovers, 
I knew too certainly that it almost maddened me. 

She had admirers without end. No doubt my jealousy made 
an admirer of every one who went near her; but there were 
more than enough of them without that. 

I saw her often at Richmond, I heard of her often in town, 
and I used often to take her and the Brandleys on the water ; 
there were pic-nics, féte days, plays, operas, concerts, parties, 
all sorts of pleasures, through which I pursued her—and they 
were all miseries to me. I never had one hour’s happiness in 
her society, and yet my mind all round the four-and-twenty 
hours was harping on the happiness of having her with me unta 
death. 

Throughout this part of our intercourse—and it lasted, as will 
presently be seen, for what I then thought a long time—she 
habitually reverted to that tone which expressed that our asso- 
ciation was forced upon us. ‘There were other times when she 
would come to a sudden check in this tone and in all her many 
tones, and would seem to pity me. 

‘Pip, Pip,” she said one evening, coming to sucha check, 
when we sat apart at a darkening window of the house in Rich- 
mond; “will you never take warning P” 

“Of what ?” 

“Of me.” 

“Warning not to be attracted by you, do you mean, Estella?” 

“Do Imean! If you don’t know what I mean, yoware blind.” 

I should have replied that Love was commonly reputed blind, 
but for the reason that I always was restrained—and this was 
not the least of my miseries—by a feeling that it was ungener- 
ous to press myself upon her, when she knew that she could 
not chovse but obey Miss Havisham. My dread always was, 
that this knowledge on her part laid me undera heavy disad- 
vantage with her pride, and made me the subject of a rebellious 
struggle in her bosom. 

“ At any 1ate,” said I, “I have no warning given me just 
now, for you wrote to me to come to you, this t'me.” 
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“That’s true,” said Estella, with a cold careless smile that 
always chilled me. ; 

After looking at the twilight without, for a little while, she 
went om to say: 

“ The time has come round when Miss Havisham wishes to 
have me for a day at Satis. You are to take me there, and 
bring me back, if you will. She would rather I did not travel 
alone, and objects to receiving my maid, for she has a seusitive 
horror of being talked of by such people. Can you take 
mie 2” 

“Can I take you, Estella !” 
“You can then? The day after to-morrow, if you please. 
You are to pay all charges out of my purse. You hear the 

condition of your going ?” 

« And must obey,” said I. 

This was all the preparation I received for that visit, or for 
others like it: Miss Havisham never wrote to me, nor had I 
ever so much as seen her handwriting. We went down on the 
next day but one, and we found her in the room where I had 
first beheld her, and it is needless to add that there was no 
change in Satis House. 

She was even more dreadfully fond of Estella than she hac 
been when I last saw them together; I repeat the word advi 
sedly, for there was something positively dreadful in the energy 
of her looks and embraces. She hung upon Estella’s beauty 
hung upon her words, hung upon her gestures, and sat mum 
bling her own trembling fingers while she looked at her, a: 
though she were devouring the beautiful creature she has 
reared. 

From Estella she looked at me, with a searching glance tha 
seemed to pry into my heart and probe.its wounds. “How 
does she use you, Pip; how does she use you?” she asked me 
again with her witch-like eagerness, even in Estella’s hearing. 
But, when we sat by her flickering fire at night, she was most 
weird; for then, keeping Estella’s hand drawn through her arm 
and clutched in her own hand, she extorted from her by dint of 
referring back to what Estella had told her in her regular letters, 
the namés and conditions of the men whom she had fascinated ; 
and as Miss Havisham dwelt upon this roll, with the intensity 
of a mind mortally hurt and diseased, sle sat with her other 
hand on her crutch stick, and her chin on that, and her war 
bright eyes glaring at me, a very spectre. 

I saw in this, wretched though it made me, and bitter the 
sense of dependence even of degradation that it awakened— 
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I saw in this, that Estella was set to wreak Miss Havisham’s 
revenge on men, and that she was not to be given to me until 
she had gratified it fora term. I saw in this, a reason for her 
being beforehand assigned to me. Sending her cut to attract 
and torment and do mischief, Miss Havisham sent her with the 
maticious assurance that she was beyond the reach of all ad. 
mirers, and that all who staked upon that cast were secured to 
jose. I saw in this, that I, too, was tormented by a peiversion 
of ingenuity, even while the prize was reserved fur me. I saw 
in this, the reason for my being staved off so long, and the 
- reason for my late guardian’s declining to commit himself to the 
formal knowledge of such a scheme. In a word, I saw in this, 
Miss Havisham as I had her then and there before my. eyes, 
and always had had her before my eyes; and I saw in this, the 
distinct shadow of the darkened and unhealthy house in which 
her life was hidden from the sun. 

The candles that lighted that room of hers were placed in 
sconces on the wall. They were high from the ground, and 
they burnt with the steady dulness of artificial light in air tha. 
is seldom renewed. As I looked round at them, and at the 
pale gloom they made, and at the stopped clock, and at the 
withered articles of bridal dress upon the table and the ground, 
and at her own awful figure with its ghostly reflections thrown 
large by the fire upon the ceiling and the wall, I saw in every- 
thing the construction that my mind had come to, repeated and 
thrown back to me. My thoughts passed into the great room 
across the landing where the table was spread, and I saw it 
written as it were, in the falls of the cobwebs from the centre- 
piece, in the crawlings of the spiders on the cloth, in the tracks 
of the mice as they betook their little quickened hearts behind 
the panels, and in the gropings and pausings of the beetles on 
the floor. 

It happened on the occasion of this visit that some sharp 
words arose between Estella and Miss Havisham. It was the 
first time I had ever seen them opposed. 

We were seated by the fire, as just now described, and Miss 
’ Havisham still had Estella’s arm drawn through her own, and 
still clutched Estella’s hand in hers, when Estella gradually 
began to detach herself. She had shown’ a proud impatience 
more than once before, and had rather endured that fierce affec- 
tion than accepted or returned it. 

“What !” said Miss Havisham, flashing her eyes upon her, 
‘are you tired of me?” 

“Only a little tired of myself,” replied Estella, disengaging 
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her atin, and moving to the great chimney-piece, where she 
stood looking down at the fire. 

“Speak the truth, you ingrate!” cried Miss Havisham, pas- 
sionately striking her stick upon the floor; “you are tired of 
me.” 

Estella looked at her with perfect composure, and agair 
looked down at the fire. Her graceful figure and her beautiful 
face expressed a self-possessed indifference to the wild heat of 
the other, that was almost cruel. 

“You stock and stone!” exclaimed Miss Havisham. “You 
cold, cold heart !” 


“What?” said Estella, preserving her attitude of indifference 


as she leaned against the great chimney-piece and only moving 
her eyes; “do you reproach me for being cold? You?” 

‘Are you not ?” was the fierce retort. 

“You should know,” said Estella. “Iam what you made 
ine. ‘Fake all the praise, take all the blame; take all the suc- 
cess, take all the failure ; in short, take me.” 

“@O, look at her, look at her!” cried Miss Havisham, bitterly, 
“ Jook at her, so hard and thankless, on the hearth where she 
was reared! Where I took her into this wretched breast when 
it was first bleeding from its stabs, and where I have lavished 
rears of tenderness upon her!” 

“ At least I was no party to the compact,” said Estella, ‘ for 
if I could walk and speak, when it was made, it was as much as 
I could do. But what would you have? You have been very 


- good to me, and I owe everything to you. What would you 


have?” 

“‘ Love,” replied the other. 

‘You have it.” 

“T have not,” said Miss Havisham. 

“‘ Mother by adoption,” retorted Estella, never departing from 
the easy grace of her attitude, never raising her voice as tke 
other did, never yielding either to anger or tenderness, “ Mother 
by adoption, I have said that I owe everything to you. All I 
possess is freely yours. All that you have given me, is at your 
command to have again. Beyond that, I have nothing. And 
if you ask me to give you what you never gave me, my grat- 
itude and duty cannot do impossibilities.” 

“ Did I never give her, love!” cried Miss Havisham, turning 
wildly to me. “Did I never give her a burning love, insep- 
arable from jealousy at all times, and from sharp pain, while 
she speaks thus to me! Let her call me mad, let her call me 


mad !” 
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“Why should I call you mad,” returned Estella, “I, of a¥ 
people? Does any one live, who knows what set purposes you 
have, half as well as I do? Does any one live, who knows 
what a steady memory you have, half as well as Ido? I whe 
have sat on this same hearth on the little stool that is even pow 
beside you there, learning your lessons and looking up tuto 
your face, when your face was strange and frigntened me!”? 

“Soon forgotten!” moared Miss Havisham. “Times socn 
foryotten !” 

“No, not forgotten,” retorted Estella. “Not forgotten, but 
tceasured up in my memory. When have you found me false 
to your teaching? When have you found me unmindful of 

‘your lessons? When have you found me giving admission 
here,” she touched her bosom with her hand, “ to anything that 
you excluded? Be just to me.” 

‘So proud, so proud!” moaned Miss Havisham, pushing 
away her grey hair with both her hands. 

‘“‘Who taught me to be proud?” returned Estella. “Whe 
praised me when J learnt my lesson ?” 

““So hard, so hard!” moaned Miss Havisham, with hes 
former action. 

“Who taught me to be hard?” returned Estella. “Whe 
praised me when I learnt my lesson ?” 

“But to be proud and tiavd to me /” Miss Havisham quite 
shrieked, as she stretched out her arms. ‘““Hstella, Estella. 
Estella, to. be proud and hard to me /” 

Estella looked at her for a moment with a kind of calm 
wonder, but was not otherwise disturbed ; when the moment 
wis past, she looked down at the fire again. 

“T cannot think,” said Estella, raising her eyes after a silence, 
“why you should be so unreasonable when I come to see you 
after a separation. I have never forgotten your wrongs and 
their causes. I have never been unfaithful to you or your 
schooling. I have never shown any weakness that I can charge 
myself with.” ; ; 

“‘Would it be weakness to return my love?” exclaimed Miss 
| Havisham. “But yes, yes, she would call it so!” 

“I hegin to think,” said Estella, in a musing way, after 
another moment of calm wonder, “that I almost understand 
how this comes about. If you had brought up your adopted 
daughter wholly in the dark confinement of these rooms, and 
had neyer let her know that there was such a thing as the dav- 
light by which she has never once seen your face—if you had 
done that, and then, for a Purpose had wanted her te under. 
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‘stand the daylight and know all about it, you would have been 
disappointed and angry?” 

Miss Havisham, with her head in her hands, sat making a 
low moaning, and swaying on her chair, but gave no answer. 

“Or,” said Estella, ““—which is a nearer case—if you had 
taught her, from the dawn of her intelligence, with your utmost 

_ energy and might, that there was such a thing as daylight, but - 
that it was made to be her enemy and destroyer, and she must 
always turn against it, for it had blighted you and would else 
blight her ;—if you had done this, and then, for a purpose, hac 
wanted her to take naturally to the daylight and she could not 
do it, you would’have been disappointed and angry ?” 

Miss Havisham sat listening (or it seemed so, for I could not 
see her face), but still made no answer. 

“So,” said Estella, ‘I must be taken as I have been made. 
The success is not mine, the failure is not mine, but the two- 
together make me.” 

Miss Havisham had settled down, I hardly knew how, upon 
the floor, among the faded bridal relics with which it was strewn. 
I took the advantage of the moment—I had sought one from 
the first—to leave the room, after beseeching Estella’s atten- 
tion to her, with a movement of my hand. When I left, Estella 
was yet standing by the great chimney-piece, just as she had 
stood throughout. Miss Havislam’s grey hair was all adrift 
upon the ground, among the other bridal wrecks, and was a 
miserable sight to see. 

It was with a depressed heart that I walked in the starlight 
for an hour and more, about the court-yard, and about the 
brewery, and about the ruined garden. When I at last took 
courage to return to the room, I found Estella sitting at Miss 

-Havisham’s knee, taking up some stitches in one of those old 
articles of dress that were dropping to pieces, and of which J 
have often been reminded since by the faded tatters of old 
banners that I have seen hanging up in cathedrals. After- 
wards, Estella and I played cards, as of yore—only we were 
skilful now, and played French games—and so the evening 
wore away, and I went to bed. 

I lay n.that separate building across the court-yard. It was 
the first time I had ever lain down to rest in Satis House, and 
sJeep refused to come near me. A thousand Miss Havishams 
buunted me. She was on this side of my pillow, on that, at the 
head of the bed, at the foot, behind the half-opened door of the 
dressing-roum, in the dressing-room, in the room overhead, in 
the room beneath—everywhere. At last, when the night was 
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slow to creep on towards two o'clock, I felt that 1 absolutely 
could no Jenger bear the place as a place to lie down in, and 
that I must get up. I therefore got up and put on my clothes, 
aud went out across the yard into the long stone passage, de 
signing to gain the outer court-yard and walk there for the 
relief of my mind. But, I was no sooner in the passage than I 
- extinguished my candle ; for, I saw Miss Havisham going along 
it in a ghostly manner, making a low cry. I followed her at a 
distance, and saw her go up the staircase. She carried a bare 
candle in her hand, which she had probably taken from one of 
the sconces in her own room, and was a most unearthly object 
by its light. Standing at the bottom of the staircase, I felt the 
mildewed air of the feast-chamber, without seeing her open the 
door, and I heard her walking there, and so across into her own 
room, and so across again into that, never ceasing the low cry. 
‘After a time, I tried in the dark both to get out, and to go back, 
bnt I could do neither until some streaks of day strayed in and 
showed me where to lay my hands. During the whole interval, 
_ whenever I went to the bottom of the staircase, I heard her 
footstep, saw her candle pass above, and heard her ceaseless 
low cry. _ 

Before we left next day, there was no revival of the differ. 
ence between her and Estella, nor was it ever revived on any 
similar occasion ; and there were four similar occasions, to the 
best of my remembrance. Nor, did Miss Havisham’s manner 
towards Estella in anywise change, except that I believed it to 
have something like fear infused among its former character-- 
istics. 

It is impossible to turn this leaf of my life, without putting 
Bentley Drummle’s name upon it ; or I would, very gladly. 

On a certain occa’sion when the Finches were assembled in 
force, and when good feeling was being promoted in the usual 
manner by nobody’s agreeing with anybody else, the presiding 
Finch called the Grove to order, forasmuch as Mr. Drummle 
had not yet toasted a lady ; which, according to the solemn con- 
stitution of the society, it was the brute’s turn to do that day. 
I thought I saw him leer in an ugly way at me while the decan- 
ters were going round, but as there was no love lost between us, 
tnat might easily be. What was my indignant surprise when 
ne called upon the company to pledge him to “Estella” ! 

‘“‘ Estella who!” said I. 

“ Never you niind,” retorted Drummle, 

“Estella of where?” said I. “You are bound to say of 
where.” Which he was, as a Finch, 
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“Of Riclunond, gentlemen,” said Drummle, putting me out 
of the question, ‘‘and a peerless beauty.” 

Much he knew about peerless beauties, a mean miserable 
idiot! I whispered Herbert. 

“‘T know that lady,” said Herbert, across the table, when the 
toast had been honoured. 

“ Do you?” said Drummle. 

“And so do I,” I added, with a scarlet face. 

“ Do you?” said Drummle. ‘ Of, Lord!” 

This was the only retort—except glass or crockery—that the 
lheavy creature was capable of making ; but, I became as highly 
incensed by it as‘if it had been barbed with wit, and I imme- 
diately rose in my place and said that I could not but regard it 
as being like the honourable Finch’s impudence to come down 
to that Grove—we always talked about coming down to that 
Grove, as aneat Parliamentary turn of expression—down to that 
Grove, proposing a lady of whom he knew nothing. Mr. 
Drummle upon this, starting up, demanded what I’ meant by 
that? Whereupon, I made him the extreme reply that I be- 
lieved he knew where I was to be found. 

Whether it was possible in a Christian country to get on with- 
out blood, after this, was a question on which the Finches were 
d:vided. The debate upon it grew so lively, indeed, that at 
least six more honourable members told six more, during the 
d'scussion, that they believed ¢hey knew where they were to be 
found. However, it was decided at last (the Grove being a 
Court of Honour) that if Mr. Drummle would bring never so 
slight a certificate from the lady, importing that he had the hon- 
our of her acquaintance, Mr. Pip must express his regret, as a 
gentleman and a Finch, for ‘having been betrayed into a warmth 
which.” Next day was appointed for the production (lest our 
honour should take cold from delay), and next day Drummle 
appeared with a polite little avowal in Estella’s hand, that she 
had had the honour of dancing with him several times. This 
left me no,course but to regret that I had been “ betrayed into 
a warinth which,” and on the whole to repudiate, as untenable, 
the idea that I was to be found anywhere. Drummle and I then 
sat snorting at one another for an hour, while the Grove en- 
gaged in indiscriminate contradiction, and finally the promotion 
of good feeling was declared to have gone ahead at an amazing 
rate. 

I tell this lightly, but it was no light thing tome. For I can. 
not adequately express what pain it gave me to think that Estella 
should show any favcur to a contemptible, clumsy, sulky booby, 
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60 very far below the average. To the present mornent, I be 
lieve it to have been referable to some pure fire of generosity 
and disinterestedness in my love for her, that I could not endure 
the thought of her stooping to that hound. No doubt I should 
have been miserable whomsoever she had favoured; but a 
_ worthier object would have caused me a different kind and de 
gree of distress. 


It was easy for ine to find out, and I did soon find out, that . 


Druminle had begun to follow her closely, and that she allowed 
him to do it. A little while, and he was always in pursuit of her, 
and he and I crossed one another every day. He held on, ina 
dull persistent way, and Estella held him on; now with encour- 
agement, now with discouragement, now almost flattering him, 
now openly despising him, now knowing him very well, now 
scarcely remembering who he was. 

The Spider, as Mr. Jaggers had called him, was used to lying 
in wait, however, and had the patience of his tribe. Added to 
that, he hada blockhead confidence in his money and in his 
family greatness, which sometimes did him good service—almost 
taking the place of concentration and determined purpose. So, 
the Spider, doggedly watching Estella, outwatched many brighter 
insects, and would often uncoil himself and drop at the right 
nick of time. 

At a certain Assembly Ball at Richmond (there used to be As- 
sembly Balls at most places then), where Estella had outshone 
all other beauties, this blundering Drummle so hung about her, 
and with so much toleration on her part, that I resolved to speak 
to her concerning him. I took the next opportunity ; whict 
was when she was waiting for Mrs. Blandley to take her home, 
and was sitting apart among some flowers, ready to go. Iwas 
with her, for I almost always accompanied them to and from 
such pfaces. 

“Are you tired, Estella ?” 

“Rather, Pip.” 

“You should be.” : 

“Say rather, I should not be; for I have my letter to Satis 
House to write, before I go to sleep.” 

“‘Recounting to-night’s triumph?” said I. “Surely a very 
poor one, Estella,” 

“What do you mean? I didn’t know there had been 
any.” 

“Estella,” said I, “do look at that fellow in the corner yon- 
der, who is looking over here at us.” 

“Why should I look at him?” returnej Estella, with her 
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"eyes on me instead. “What is there in that fellow in the cor 
ner yonder—to use your words—that I need look at ?” 

“Indeed, that is the very question I want to ask you,” said 
J. “For he has been hovering about you all night-” 

“ Moths, and all sorts of ugly creatures,” replied Estella, with 
a glance towards him, “hover about a lighted candle. Can the 
candle help it ?” 

“No,” I returned: “but cannot the Estella help it ?” 

“Well!” said she, laughing, after a moment, “perhaps. Yes. 
Anything you like.” 

“But, Estella, do hear me speak. It makes me wretched 
that you should encourage a man so generally despised as 
Drummle. You know he is despised.” 

“Well?” said she. 

“You know he is as ungainly within, as without. A deficient, 
ill-tempered, lowering, stupid fellow.” 

“Well?” said she. 

“You know he has nothing to recommend him but money, 
and a ridiculous roll of addle-headed predecessors ; now, don’t 
you Pp” 
ae Well?” said she again; and each time she said it, she 
opened her lovely eyes the wider. 

To overcome the difficulty of getting past that monosyllable, I 
took it from her, and said, repeating it with emphasis, ‘Well! 
Then, that is why it makes me wretched.” 

Now, if I could have believed that she favoured Drummle 
with any idea of making me—me—wretched, I should have been 
in better heart about it; but in that habitual way of hers, she 
put me so entirely out of the question, that I could believe 
nothing of the kind. 

“Pip,” said Estella, casting her glance over the room, “ don’t 

e foolish about its effect on you. It may have its effect on 
others, and may be meant to have. It’s not worth discussing.” 

“Ves it is,” said I, “because I cannot bear that people 
should say, ‘she throws away her graces and attractions on a 
mere boor, the lowest in the crowd. ” : 

“‘T can bear it,” said Estella. 

“Qh! don’t be so proud, Estella, and so inflexible.” 

“Calls me proud and inflexible in this breath !” said Estella, 
opening her hands. “And in his last breath reproached me for 
stooping to a boor!” 

“There is ne doubt you do,” said I, something hurriedly, “ for 
I have seen you give him looks and smiles this very night, such 
as you never give to—me.” 
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_ “Do you want me then,” said Estella, turning suddenly with 
a fixed and serious, if not angry, look, “to deceive and entrap 
you?” 
“ Do you.deceive and entrap him, Estella?” ; 
“Yes, and many others—all of them but you. Tere is Mrs. 
Blandley. Jil say no more.” 


And now that I have given the one chapter to the theme 
that so filled my heart, and so often made it ache and ache 
again, I pass on, unhindered, to the event that had impended 
over me longer yet; the event that had begun to be prepared 
for, before I knew that the world held Estella, and in the days 
when her baby intelligence was receiving its first distortions 
from Miss Havisham’s wasting hands. 

In the Eastern story, the heavy slab that was to fall on the 
bed of state in the flush of conquest was slowly wrought out of 
the quarry, the tunnel for the rope to hold it in its place was 
slowly carried through the leagues of rock, the slab was slowly 
raised and fitted in the roof, the rope was rove to it and slowly 
taken through the miles of hollow to the great iron ring. All 
being made ready with much labour, and the hour come, the 
sultan was aroused in the dead of the night, and the sharpened 
axe that was to sever the rope from the great iron ring was put 
into his hand, and he struck with it, and the rope parted and 
rushed away, and the ceiling fell. So, in my case ; all the work, 
near and afar, that tended to the end, had been accomplished ; 
and in an instant the blow was struck, and the roof of my strong- 
hold dropped upon me. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


WAS: three-and-twenty years of age. Not another 
word had I heard to enlighten me on the subject of 
my expectations, and my twenty-third birthday was a 
week gone. We had left Barnard’s Inn more than a 
year, and lived in the Temple. Our chambers were in Garden- 
court, down by the river. : 

Mr. Focket and I had for some time parted company as to 
vur oliginal relations, though we continued on the best terms, 
Notwithstanding my inability to settle to anything—which I 
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hope arose out of the restless and incomplete tenure on which 
1 held my means—I had a taste for reading, and read regu- 
larly so many hours a day. That matter of Herbert’s was still 
progressing, and everything with me was as I have brought it 
down to the close of the last preceding chapter. 

Business had taken Herbert on a journey to Marseilles. I 
was alone, and hada dullsense of being alone. Dispirited an¢ 
anxious, long hoping that to-morrow or next week would clear 
my way, and long disappointed, I sadly missed the cheerful face 
and ready response of my friend. 

It was wretched weather ; stormy and wet, stormy and wet ; _ 
mud, mud, mud, deep in all the streets. Day after day, a vast 
heavy veil had been driving over London from the East, and it 
drove still, as if in the East there were an Eternity of cloud 
and wind. So furious had been the gusts, that high buildings in 
town had had the lead stripped off their roofs ; and in the coun- 
try, trees had been torn up, and sails of windmills carried away ; 
and gloomy accounts had come in from the coast, of shipwreck 
and death. Violent blasts of rain had accompanied these rages 
of wind, and the day just closed as I sat down to read had been 
the worst of all. 

Alterations have been made in that part of the Temple since 
that time, and it has not now so lonely a character-as it had 
then, nor is it so exposed to the river. We lived at the top of 
the last house, and the wind rushing up the river shook the 
house that night, like discharges of cannon, or breakings of a sea. 
When the rain came with it and dashed against the windows, I 
thought, raising my eyes to them as they rocked, that I might 
buve fancied myself in a storm-beaten light-house.. Occasion. 
ally the smoke came rolling down the chimney as though it 
could not bear to go out into such a night; and when I set the 
doors open and looked down the staircase, the staircase lamps 
were blown out; and when I shaded my face with my hands and 
looked through the black windows (opening them ever so little, 
was out of the question in the teeth of such wind and rain) I 
saw that the lamps in the court were blown out, and that the 
lamps on the bridges and the shore were shuddering, and that 
the coal fires in barges on the river were being carried away be- 
fore the wind like red-hot splashes in the rain. 

I read with my watch upon the table, purposing to close my 
book at eleven o’clock. As I shut it, Saint Paul’s, and all the 
many church-clocks in the City—some leading, some accompa- 
nying, some following—struck that hour. The sound was curl 
ously flawed by the wind; and I was listening, and thinking how 
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the wind assailed and tore it, when I heard a footstep on the 
stair. 

What nervous folly made me start, and awfully connect it 
with the footstep of my dead sister, matters not. It was past 
in a moment, and I listened again, and heard the footstep stum- 
ble in coming on. - Remembering then, that the staircase-lights 
were blown out, I took up my reading-lamp and went out to the 
stair-head. Whoever was below had stopped on seeing my 
lamp, for all was quiet. 

“There is some one down there, is there not ? I called out,” 
looking down. 

“Yes,” said a voice from the darkness beneath. 

“What floor do you want ?” 

““The top. Mr. Pip.” 

“That is my name.—There is nothing the matter ?” 

“Nothing the matter,” returned the voice. And the man 
came on. 

I stood with my lamp held out: over the stair-rail, and he 
came slowly within its light. It was a shaded lamp, to shine 
upon a book, and its circle of light was very contracted ; so 
that he was in it for a mere instant, and then out of it. In the 
instant I had seen a face that was strange to me, looking up with 
an incomprehensible air of being touched and pleased by the 
sight of me. 

Moving the lamp as the man moved, I made out that he was 
substantially dressed, but roughly; like a voyager by sea. That 
he had long iron grey hair. ‘That his age was about sixty. 
That he was a muscular man, strong on his legs, and that he 
was browned and hardened by exposure to weather, As he as- 
cended the last stair or two, and the light of my lamp included 
us both, I saw, with a stupid kind of amazement, that he was 
holding out both his hands to me. 

‘Pray what is your business?” I asked him. 

“My business ?” he repeated, pausing. “Ah! Yes. I will 
explain my business, by your leave.” 

“Do you wish to come in?” 

“Ves,” he replied; “I wish to come in, Master.” 

I had asked him the question inhospitably enough, for I re- 
sented the sort of bright and gratified recognition that still shone 
in his face. I resented it, because it seemed to imply that he - 
expected me to respond to it. But, I took him into the room I 
had just left, and, having set the lamp on the table, asked him 
a‘ civilly as I could to explain himself, 

He looked about him with the strangest air- -an air of won 
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dering pleasure, as if he had some part in the things he admired 
—and he pulled off a rough outer coat, and his hat. Then, [ 
saw that his head was furrowed and bald, and that the long iron 
grey hair grew only on its sides. But I saw nothing that in the 
least explained him. On the contrary, I saw him next moment, 
once more holding out both his hands to me. 

“‘What co you mean?” said I, half suspecting him to be 
mad, 

He stopped in his looking at me, and slowly rubbed his right 
hand over his head. “It’s disappointing to a man,” he said, in 
a coarse broken voice, ‘arter having looked for’ard so distant, 
and come so fur; but you’re not to blame for that—neither on 
us is to blame for that. I'll speak in half a minute. Give me 
half a minute, please.” é 

He sat down on achair that stood before the fire, and covered 
his forehead with his large brown veinous hands. I looked at 
him attentively then, and recoiled a little from him; but I did 
not know him. 

‘“‘There’s no one nigh,” said he, looking over his shoulder ; 
‘is there ?” ; 

“¢ Why do you, a stranger coming into my rooms at this time 
of the night, ask that question ?” said I. 

“You're a game one,” he returned, shaking his head at me 
with a deliberate affection, at once most unintelligible and most 
exasperating ; ‘I’m glad you’ve grow’d up, a game one! But 
don’t catch hold of me. You'd be sorry arterwards to have 
done it.” 

I relinquished the intention he had detected, for I knew him { 
Even yet I could not recal a single feature, but I knew him! 
If the wind and the rain had driven away the intervening years, 
had scattered all the intervening objects, had swept us to the 
churchyard where we first stood face to face on such different 
levels, I could not have known my convict more distinctly than 
I knew him now, as he sat in the chair before the fire. No 
need to take a file from his pocket and show it to me ; no need 
to take the handkerchief from his neck and twist it round his 
head; no need to hug himself with both his arms, and take a 
shivering turn across the room, looking back at me for recogni- 
tion. Iknewhim before he gave me one of those aids, though, 
a moment before, I had not been conscious of remotely suspect- 
ing his identity. 

“He came back to where I stood, and again held out both his 
hands. Not knowing what to do—for, in nty astonishment I 
had lost my self- possession—I reluctantly gave him my hands 
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He grasped them heartily, raised them to his lips, kissed them, 
and still held them. 

“You acted noble, my boy,” said he. ‘ Noble, Pip! And 
I have never forgot it!” 

At a change in his manner as if he were even going to em 
brace me, I laid a hand upon his breast and put him away. 

“Stay!” said I. ‘Keep off! If you are grateful to me for 
what I did when I was a little child, I hope you have shown your 
gratitude by mending your way of life. Ifyou have come here to 
thank me, it was not necessary. Still, however, you have found 
me out, there must be something good in the feeling that has 
brought you here, and I will not repulse you; but surely you 
must understand—I—” 

My attention was so attracted by the singularity of his fixed 
‘ook at me, that the words died away on my tongue. 

“You was a saying,” he observed, when we had confronted 
#ne another in silence, ‘that surely I must understand. What, 
surely must I understand?” 

“That I cannot’ wish to renew that chance intercourse with 
you of long ago, under these different circumstances. I am’ 
glad to believe you have repented and recovered yourself. I 
am glad to tell youso. Iam glad that, thinking I deserve to 
be thanked, you have come to thank me. But our ways are 
different ways, none the less. You are wet, and you look 
weary. Will you drink something before you go?” 

He had replaced his neckerchief loosely, and had stood, 
keenly observant of me, biting a long end of it. “TI think,” he 
answered, still with the end at his mouth and still observant of 
me, “that I z7d/ drink (I thank you) afore I go.” 

There was a tray ready on a side-table. I brought it to the 
table near the fire, and asked him what he would have. He 
touched one of the bottles without looking at it or speaking, 
and I made him some hot rum-and-water. I tried to keep my 
hand steady while I did so, but his look at me as he leaned 
back in his chair with the long draggled end of his neckerchief 
between his teeth—evidently forgotten—made my hand very 
litficult to master. When at last I put the glass to him, I saw 
vith amazement that his eyes were full of tears. 

Up to this tirae I had remained standing, not to disguise that 
I wished him gone. But I was softened by the softened aspect 
of the mar, and felt a touch of reproach. “TI hope,” said I, 
hurriedly putting something into a glass for myself, and drawing 
a chair to the table, “that you will not think I spoke harslily to 
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you just now. I had no intention of doing it, ard I am sorry 
for it if I did. I wish you well, and happy!” 

As I put my glass to my lips, he glanced in surprise at the 
end of his neckerchief, dropping from his mouth when he 
opened it, and stretched out his hand. I gave him mine, and 
then he drank, and drew his sleeve across his 2yes and forehead. 

«How are you living?” I asked him. 

“Pye been a sheep-farmer, stock-breeder, other trades bs 
sides, away in the new world,” said he: “many a thcusand 
nile of stormy water off from this.” 

‘I hope you have done well ?” 

«Pye done wonderful well. There’s others went out alonger 
me as has done well too, but no man has done nigh as well as 
me. I’m famous for it.” 

“T am glad to hear it.” : 

“TI hope to hear you say so, my dear boy.” 

Without stopping to try to understand those words or the 
tone in which they were spoken, I turned off to a point that had 
just come into my mind. 

“Have you ever seen a messenger, you once sent to me,” I 
inquired, ‘since he undertook that trust ee 

‘ Never set eyes upon him. — I warn’t likely to eg 

“He came faithfully, and he brought me the two one-pound 
uotes. I was a poor boy then, as you know, and to a poor boy 
they were alittle fortune. But, like you, I have done well since, 
and you must let me pay them back. You can put them to 
some other poor boy’s use.” I took out my purse. 

He watched me as I laid my purse upon the table and opened 
it, and he watched as I separated two one-pound notes from its 
contents. They were clean and new, and I spread them out 
znd handed them over.to him. Still watching me, he laid them 
one upon the other, folded them long-wise, gave them a twist, set 
fire to them. at the lamp, and dropped the ashes into the tray. 

“May I make so bold,” he said then, with a smile that was 
like-a frown, and with a frown that was like a smile, ‘‘as ask 
you how you have done well, since you and me was out on 
them lone shivering marshes ?” 

“ How?” 

Alt?) 
~ He emptied his glass, gut up, and stood at the side of the fire, 
with his heavy brown hand on the mantle-shelf. He put a foot 
tip to the bars, to dry and warm it, and the wet boot began ta 
steam; but, he neither looked at it, nor at the fire, but steadily 
looked at me. It was only now that I began to tremble. 
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When my lips had parted, and had shaped some words that 
were without sound, I forced myself to tell him (though I could 
not do it distinctly), that I had been chosen to succeed to some 
property. : 

“Might a mere warmint ask what property ?” said he. 

T faltered, “I don’t know.” 

“Might a mere warmint ask whose property?” said he. 

I faltered again, ‘“‘I don’t know.” 

‘Could I make a guess, I wonder,” said the Convict, “at your 
income since you come of age! As to the nrst figure now. 
Five?” 

With my heart beating like a heavy hammer of disordered ac- 
tion, I rose out of my chair, and stood with my hand upon the 
back of it, looking wildly at him. 

“Concerning a guardian,” he went on. “There ought to 
have been some guardian or such-like, whiles you was a minor. 
Some lawyer, maybe. As to the first letter of that lawyer's 
name now. Would it be J?” 

All the truth of my position came flashing on me; and its dis- 
appointments, dangers, disgraces, consequences of all kinds, 
rushed in in such a multitude that I was borne down by them 
and had to struggle for every breath I drew. “‘ Put it,” he re- 
sumed, “as the employer of that lawyer whose name begun with 
a J, and might be Jaggers—put it as he had come over the sea 
to Portsmouth, and had landed there, and had wanted to come 
on to you. ‘However, you have found me out,’ you says just 
now. Well! however did I find you out? Why, I wrote from 
Portsmouth to a person in London, for particulars of your ad 
dress. That person’s name? Why, Wemmick.” 

I could not have spoken one word, though it had been to 
save my life. I stood, with a hand on.the chair-back and a band 
‘on my breast, where I seemed to be suffocating—I stood so, 
looking wildly at him, until I grasped at the chair, when the 
ryom began to surge and turn. He caught me, drew me to the 
sofa, put me up against the cushions, and bent on one knee be- 
fore me: bringing the face that I now well remembered, and 
that I shuddered at, very near to mine. 

“‘Yes, Pip, dear. boy, Pve made a gentleman on you! It's 

ne wot has done it! I swore that time, sure as ever I earned 
a guinea, that guinea should go to you. I swore arterwards, — 
sure as ever I spec’lated and got rich, you should get rich. I 
sived rough, that you should live smooth ; I worked hard that 
you should be above work. What.odds, dear boy? Do I tell 
it fu. you to feel a obligation? Notabit. I tell it, fur you te 
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know as that there hunted dunghill dog wot you kep life in, got 
his head so high that he could make a gentleman—and, Pip, 
you're him!” . 

The ubhorrence in whick I held the man, the dread I had ol 
him, the repugnance with which I shrank from him, could not 
have been exceeded if he had been sgme terrible beast. 

« Look’ee here, Pip. I’m your second father. You're my 
g)n-—more to me nor any son. I’ve put away moncy, only for 
you to spend. When I was a hired-out shepherd in a solitary 
hut, not seeing no faces but faces of sheep till I half forgot wot 
men’s and women’s faces wos like, I see yourn. I drops my 


knife many a time in that hut when I was a eating my dinner 


or my supper, and I says, ‘Here’s the boy again, a lookiug at 
me whiles I eats and drinks!’ I see you there a many times 
as plain as ever I see you on them misty marshes. . Lord strike 
me dead!’ I says each time—and I goes out in the open air to 
say it under the open heavens—‘ but wot, if I gets liberty and 
money, I’ll make that boy a gentleman!’ And I done it. 
Why, look at you, dear boy! Lock at_these here lodgings of 
yourn, fit fora lord? Alord? Ah! You shall show money 
with lords for wagers, and beat ’em !” 

In his heat and triumph, and in his knowledge that I had 
been nearly fainting, he did not remark on my reception of all 
this. It was the one grain of relief I had. 

“Look’ee here!” he went on, taking my watch out of my 
pocket, and turning towards him a ring on my finger, while I 
recoiled from his touch asif he had beena snake, “a gold ’un 
and a beauty: ¢haf’s a gentleman’s, lhope! A diamond all set 
round with rubies; ¢a?’s a gentleman’s, I hope! Look at your 
ben; fine and beautiful! Look at your clothes; better ain't 
t) be got! And your books too,” turning his eyes round the 
room, “mounting up, on their shelves, by hundreds! And you 
read’em; don’t you? I see you'd been a reading of em when 
Icomein. Ha,ha, ha! You shall read’em to me, dear boy! 
And if they’re in foreign languages wot I don't understand, | 
shall be just as proud as if [ did.” 

Again he took both my hands and put them to his lips, while 
iy blood ran cold within me. 

«Don’t you mind talking, Pip,” said he, after again drawing 
his sleeve over his eyes and forehead, as the click came in his 
throat which I well remembered—and he was all the more hor- 
rible to me that he was so much in earnest ; “you can’t do bet- 
ter nor keep quiet, desr boy. You ain’t looked slovly forward 
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to this as I have; you wosn’t prepared for this, asI wos. But 
didn’t you never think it might be me?” 

“O no, no, no,” I returned. ‘* Never, never!” 

“Well, you see it wos me, and single handed. Never a soul 
in it but my own self and Mr. Jaggers.” 

‘Was there no one else?” I asked. 

“‘ No,” said he, with a glance of surprise: ‘who else should 
ithere be? And, dear boy, how good-looking you have growed ! 

Chere’s bright eyes somewheres—eh? Isn’t there bright eves 

somewheres, wot you love the thoughts on ?” 

O Estella, Estella ! 


“‘They shall be yourn, dear boy, if money can buy ’em. Not — 


that a gentleman like you, so well set up as you, can’t win ’em 
off of his own game ; but money shall back you! Let me fin- 
ish wot I was a telling you, dear boy. From that there hut 


and that there hiring-out, I got money left me by my master _ 


(which died, and had been the same as me), and gct my liberty 
and went for myself. In every single thing I went for, I went 


for you. ‘Lord strike a blight upon it,’ I says, wotever it was. 


I went for, ‘if it ain’t for him!’ It all prospered wonderful. 
As I giv’ you to understand just now, I’m famous for it. It was 
the money left me, and the gains of the first few years wot I 
sent home to Mr. Jaggers—all for you—when he first come ar- 
ter you, agreeable to my letter.” 

O, that he had never come! That he had left me at the 
forge—far from contented, yet, by comparison, happy ! 

“And then, dear boy, it was a recompense to me, look’ec 
here, to know in secret that I was making a gentleman. The 
blood horses of them colonists might fling up the dust over me 
as I was walking; what do I say? I says to myself, ‘I’m mak. 
ing a better gentleman nor ever you'll be!’ When one of ’em 
says to another, ‘He was a convict, a few years ago, and is a 
ignorant common fellow now, for all he’s lucky,’ what do I say? 
I says to myself, ‘If I ain't a gentleman, nor yet ain’t got ne 
learning, I’m the owner of such. All on you owns stock anJ 
land; which on you owns a brought-up London gentleman ?’ 
This way I kep myself a going. And this way I held steady 
afore my mind that I would for certain come one day and see 
my boy, and make myself known to him, on his own ground.” 

He laid his hand on my shoulder. I shuddered at -the 
thought that for anything I knew, his hand might be stained 
with blood. 

“It warn’t easy, Pip, for me to leave them parts, nor yet it 
warn't safe. But I held to it, and the harder it was, the strongez 
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I held, for I was determined, and my mind firm made up. At 
last I done it. Dear boy, I done it!” 

I tried to collect my thoughts, but I was stunned. Through: 
out, I had seemed to myself to attend more to the wind and 
the rain than to him; even now, I could not separate his voice 
from those voices, though those were loud and his was silent. 

“Where will you put me?” he asked, presently. ‘I must 
be put somewheres, dear boy.” 

“To sleep?” said I. 

“Yes. And to sleep long and sound,” he answered; “for 
I’ve been sea-tossed and sea-washed, months and months.” 

“My friend and companion,” said I, rising from the sofa, 
stig absent ; you must have his room.” 

“He won’t come back to-morrow ; will he?” 

“No,” said I, answering almost mechanically, in spite of my 
utmost efforts ; ‘‘ not to-morrow.” 

‘Because, look’ee here, dear boy,” he said, dropping his 
yoice, and laying a long finger on my breast in an impressive 

“raanner, “caution is necessary.” 

“ How do you mean? Caution?” 

“By G—, it’s Death!” 

“What's death?” 

‘“‘T was sent for life. It’s death to come back. ‘There’s been 
overmuch coming back of late years, and I should of a certainty 
be hanged if took.” 

Nothing was needed but this; the wretched man, after load- 
ing me with his wretched gold and silver chains for years, had 
risked his life to come to me, and I held it there in my keep: 
ing! If I had loved him instead of abhorring him; if I had 
been attracted to him by the strongest admiration and affection, 
instead of shrinking from him with the strongest repugnance ; it 
could have been no worse. On the contrary, it would have 
been better, for his preservation would then have naturally and 
tenderly addressed my heart. 

My first care was to close the shutters, so that no light might 
be seen from without, and then to close and make fast the 
do yrs. While I did so, he stood at the table drinking rum and 
eating biscuit; and when I saw him thus engaged, I saw my 
convict on the marshes at his meal again. It almost seemed 
to me as if he must stoop down presently, to file at his leg- 

When I had gone into Herbert's room, and had shut off any 
other communication between it and the staircase than through 
the room in which our conversativn had been held, I asked him 
if he would go to bed? He said yes, but asked me for some 
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of my ‘‘gentleman’s linen” to put onin the morning. I brought 
it out, and laid it ready for him, and my blood again ran cold 
when he again took me by both hands to give me good 
night. 

I got away from him, without knowing how I did it, and 
mended the fire in the room where we had been together, and 
sai down by it, afraid to go to bed. For an hour or more, I 
remained too stunned to think ; and it was not until I began to 
think, that I began fully to know how wrecked I was, and how 
the ship in which I had sailed was gone to pieces. 

Miss Havisham’s intentions towards me, all a mere dream , 
Estella not designed for me; I only suffered in Satis House as 
a convenience, a sting for the greedy relations, a model with a 
mechanical heart to practise on when no other practice was 
at hand; those were the first smarts I had. But, sharpest 
and deepest pain of all—it was for the convict, guilty of I 
xnow not what crimes, and liable to be taken out of those 
rooms where I sat thinking, and hanged at the Old Bailey door, 
that I had deserted Joe. Z 

I would not have gone back to Joe now, I would not have 
gone back to Biddy now, for any consideration: simply, I sup- 
pose, because my sense of my own worthless conduct to them 
was greater than every consideration. No wisdom on earth 
could have given me the comfort that I should have derived 
from their simplicity and fidelity; but I could never, never, 
never, undo what I had done. 

In every, rage of wind and rush of rain, I heard pursuers 
[wice, I could have sworn there was a knocking and whispering 
at the outer door. With these fears upon me, | began either to 
imagine or recal that I had had mysterious warnings of this 
man’s approach. That, for weeks gone by, I had passed face's 
in the streets which I had thought like his. That, these like- 
nesses had grown more numerous, as he, coming over the sea, 
had drawn nearer. That, his wicked spirit had somehow seut 
these messengers to mine, and that now on this stormy night 
he was as good as his word, and with me. 

Crowding up with these reflections came the reflection that 1 
had seen him with my childish eyes to be a desperately violent 
man ; that I had heard that other convict reiterate that he had 
tried to murder him; that I had seen him down in the ditch, 
tearing and fighting like a wild beast. Out of such remembran- 
ces I brought into «he light of the fire, a half-formed terror that 
it might not be safe to be shut up there with him in the dead at. 
the wild solitary night. This dilated until it filled the room, 
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and impelled me to take a candle and go in and look at my 
dreadful burden. 

He had rolled a handkerchief round his head, and his face 
was set and lowering in his sleep. But he was asleep, and 
quietly too, though he had a pistol lying on the pillow. Assured 
of this, I softly removed the key to the outside of his door, and 
turned it on him before I again sat down by the fire. Gradu- 
ally I slipped from the chair and lay on the floor. When I 
awcke without having parted in my sleep with the perception 
of my wretchedness, the clocks of the Eastward churches were 
striking five, the candles were wasted out, the fire was dead, 
and the wind and rain intensified the thick black darkness. 


THIS IS THE END OF THE SECOND STAGE OF PIP’S 
EXPECTATIONS. 


CHAPTER XL. 


asa] 1 was fortunate for me that I had to take precautions 
2) to insure (so far as I could) the safety of my dreaded 
be Shy) Visitor; for, this thought pressing on me when I 

za awoke, held other thoughts in a confused concourse 
at a distance. 

The impossibility of keeping him concealed in the chambers 
was self-evident. It could not be done, and the attempt to do 
it would inevitably engender suspicion. True, I had no Aven- 
ger in my service now, but I was looked after by an inflamma- 
tory old female, assisted by an animated rag-bag whom she called 
her mece ; and to keep a room secret from them would be to 
invite Curiosity and exaggeration. They both had weak eyes, 
which I had long attributed to their chronically looking in at 
keyholes, and they were always at hand when not wanted ; in- 
deed that was their only reliable quality besides larceny. Not 
to get up a mystery with these people, I resolved to announce 
_ in the morning that my uncle had unexpectedly come from the 
country. 

This course I decided on while I was yet groping about in 
the darkness for the means of geteing a light. Not stumbling 
on the means after all, I was fain to go out to the adjacent 
Lodge and get the watchman there to come with bis lantern. 
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Now, in groping my way down the black staircase I fell over 
something, and that something was a man crouching in a corner. 

As the man made no answer when I asked him what he did 
there, but eluded my touch in silence, I ran to the Lodge and 
urged the watchman to come quickly: telling him of the inci- 
dent on the way back. The wind being as fierce as ever, we 
did not care to endanger the light in the lantern by rekindling 
the extinguished lamps on the staircase, but we examined the 
staircase from the bottom to the top and found no one there. 
It then occurred to me as possible that the man might have 
slipped into my rooms; so, lighting my candle at the watch- 
man’s, and leaving him standing at the door, I examined them 
carefully, including the room in which my dreaded guest lay 
asleep. All was quiet, and assuredly no other man was in those 
chambers. 

It troubled n.e that there should have been a lurker on the 
stairs, on that night of all nights in the year, and I asked the 
watchman, on the chance of eliciting some hopeful explanation 
as I handed him a dram at the door, whether he had admitted 
at his gate any gentleman who had perceptibly been dining out ? 
Yes, he said; at different times of the night, three. One lived 
in Fountain Court, and the other two lived in the Lane, and he 
had seen them all go home. Again, the only other man whe 
dwelt in the house of which my chambers formed a part, had 
been in the country for some weeks; and he certainly had not 
returned in the mght, because we had seen his door with his 
seal on it as we came up-stairs. 

“The night being so bad, sir,” said the watchman, as he gave 
me back my glass, “‘uncommon few have come in at my gate. 
Besides them three gentlemen that I have named, I don’t call 
to mind another since about eleven o'clock, when a stranger 
asked for you.” 

“My uncle,” I muttered. “Yes.” 

“You saw him, sir?” 

“Yes. “Ohvyes.” 

‘“‘ Likewise the person with him?” 

.“ Person with him!” I repeated. 

“T judged the person to be with him,” returned the watch- 
man. ‘The person stopped, when he stopped to make inquiry 
of me, and the person took this way when he took this way.” 

“What sort of person ?” 

The watchman had not particularly noticed; he should say 
a working person; to the best of his belief, he had a dust- 
coloured kind of clothes on, under a dark coat. The watchmar 
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made mot? liglit of the matter than I did, and naturally ; not 
having my reason for attaching weight to it. 

When I had got rid of him, which I thought it well to do 
without prolonging explanations, my mind was much troulled 
by these two circumstances taken together. Whereas they 
were easy of innocent solution apart—as, for instance, some 
diner-out or diner-at-home, who had not gone near this watch. 
man’s gate, might have strayed to my staircase and dropped . 
asleep there—and my nameless visitor might have brought 
some one with him to show him the way—still, joined, they had 
an ugly look to one as prone to distrust and fear as the changes 
of a few hours had made me. 

I lighted my fire, which burnt with a raw pale flare at that 
time of the morning, and fell into a doze before it. I seemed 
to have been dozing a whole night when the clock struck six. 
As there was full an hour and a half between me and daylight, 
I dozed again ; now, waking up uneasily, with prolix conversa. 
tions about nothing, in my ears; now, making thunder of the 
wind in the chimney ; at length, falling off into a profound sleep 
from which the daylight-woke me with a start. 

All this time I had never been able to consider my own situa- 
tion, nor could I do so yet. I had not the power to attend to 
it. I was greatly dejected and distressed, but in an incoherent 
wholesale sort of way. As to forming any plan for the future, 

I could as soon have formed an elephant. When I opened the 
_ shutters and looked out at the wet wild morning, all of a leaden 
hue ; when I walked from room to room; when I sat down 
again shivering, before the fire, waiting for my laundress to af~ 
pear ; I thought how miserable I was, but hardly knew why, o< 
how long I had been so, or on what day of the week I made the 
reflection, or even who I was that made it. 

At last, the old woman and the niece came in—the latter 
with a head not easily distinguishable from her dusty broom-— 
and testified surprise at sight of me and the fire. To whom] 
imparted how my uncle had come in the night and was then 
asleep, and how the breakfast preparations were to be modified 
accordingly. Then, I washed and dressed while they knocked 
the furniture about and made a dust; andso, in a sort of dream 
or sleep-wak ing, I found myself sitting by the fire again, wait. 
ing for—Him—to come to breakfast. 

By-and-by, his door opened and he came out. I could not 
bring myself to bear the sight of him, and I thought he had a 
worse look by daylight. 

“T do not even know,” said I, speaking low as he took his 
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seat at the table, “by what name to call you. Ihave gives 
out that you are my uncle.” 

“That's it, dear boy! Call me uncle.” 

“You assumed some name, I suppose, on board ship?” 

“Ves, dear boy. I took the name of Provis.” 

“To you mean to keep that name ?” - 

“Why, yes, dear boy, it’s as good as another—unless you'd 
ike another.” 

“What is your real name?” I asked him in a whisper. 

“‘Magwitch,” he answered, in the same tone; “ chrisen’d 
Abel.” 

‘What were you brought up to be?” 

“A warmint, dear boy.” 

He answered quite seriously, and used the word as if it de- 
noted some profession. 

“When you came into the Temple last night—” said I, paus- 
ing to wonder whether that could really have been last night, 
which seemed so long ago. 

“Ves, dear boy?” ; 

“ When you came in at the gate and asked the watchman the 
way here, had you any one with you ?” 

‘“‘With me? No, dear boy.” 

“But there was some one there ?” 

‘“‘] didn’t take particular notice,” he said, dubiously, “not 
knowing the ways of the place. But I think there was a per- 
son, too, come in alonger me.” 

“Are you known in London?” ; 

“T hope not!” said he, giving his neck a jerk with his fore- 
finger that made me turn hot and sick. 

“Were you known in London, once ?” . 

“Not over and above, dear boy. I was in the provinces 
mostly.” 

“Were you—tried—in London?” 

“Which time ?” said he, with a sharp look. 

“The last time.” 

He nodded. “First knowed Mr. Jaggers that way. Jaggers 
avas for me.” ; 

It was on my lips to ask him what he was tried for, but he 
took up a knife, gave it a flourish, and with the words, “ And 
what I done is worked out and paid for!” fell to at his breakfast. 

_He ate in a ravenous way that was very disagreeable, and all 
his actions were uncouth, noisy, and greedy. Some of his teeth 
had failed hin since I saw him eat on the marshes, and as he 
turned his food in hig mouth, and turned his head sideways te 
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bring bis strongest fangs to bear upon it, he looked terribly like 
a hungry old dog. If I had begun with any appetite, he would 
have taken it away, and I should have sat much as 1 did—re- 
pelled from hita by an insurmountable aversion, and gloomily 
looking at the cloth. 

“Tm a heavy grubber, dear boy,” he said, as a polite kind of 
apology when he had made an end of his meal, “but I always 
was. [fit had been in my constitution to be a lighter grubber, 
I might ha’ got into lighter trouble. Sumilarly, I must have my 
smoke. When I was first hired out as.shepherd t’other side the 
world, it’s my belief I should ha’ turned into a molloncolly-mad 
sheep myself, if I hadn’t a had my smoke.” 

As he said so, he got up from table, and putting his hand in- 
to the breast of the pea-coat he wore, brought out a short black 
pipe, and a handful of loose tobacco of the kind that is called 
Negro-head. Having filled his pipe, he put the surplus tobacco 
back again, as if his pocket were a drawer. T hen, he took a 
live coal from the fire with the tongs, and lighted his pipe at it, 
and then turned round on the hearth-rug with his back to the 
fire, and went through his favourite action of holding out both 
his hands for mine.” — 

“ And this,” said he, dandling my hands up and down in his, 
as he puffed at his pipe; ‘‘and this is the gentleman what I 
made! The real genuine One! It does me good fur to look 
at you, Pip. All I stip’late, is, to stand by and look at you, 

ear boy!” 

I released my hands as soon as I could, and found that I was 
beginning slowly to settle down to the contemplation of my 
condition. What I was chained to, and how heawily, became 
intelligible to me, as I heard his hoarse voice, and sat looking 
up at his furrowed bald head with its iron grey hair at the sides. 

“J mustn’t see my gentleman a footing it im the mire of the 
streets ; there mustn’t be no mud on As boots. My gentlemar. 
must have horses, Pip! Horses to ride, and horses to drive, 
and horses for his servant to ride and drive as well. Shall col. 

-onists have their horses (and blood ’uns, if you please, good 
Lord !) and not my London gentleman? No, no. We'll shuw 
em another pair of shoes than that, Pip; won’t us?” 

He took out of his pocket a great thick pocket-book, bursting 
with papers, and tossed it on the table. 

“ There’s something worth spending in that there book, dear 
boy. It’s yourn. All I’ve got ain’t mine ; it’s yourn. Don't 
you be afeerdonit. There’s more where that come froin. l’ve 
come to the old country fur to see my gentleman spen‘ his 
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money /kea gentleman. That'll be mypleasure. JZ pleasure 
u's be fur to see him do it. And blast you all!” he wound up, 
looking round the room and snapping his fingers once with a 
loud snap, “blast you every one, from the judge in his wig, to 
the colonist a stirring up the dust, I’ll show a better gentleman 
than the whole kit on you put together !” 

“Stop!” said I, almost in a frenzy of fear and dislike, “I want 
to speak to you. I want to know what is to be done. I want 
to know how you are to be kept out of danger, how long you 
are going to stay, what projects you have.” 

‘‘ Look’ee here, Pip,” said he, laying his hand on my arm ina 
suddenly altered and subdued manner; “ first of all, look’ee 
here. I forgot myself half aminute ago. What I said was low ; 
"that’s what it was ; low. Look’ee here, Pip.- Look over it.’ I 
ain’t a going to bt low.” 

“First,” I resumed, half groaning, “ what precautions can be 
taken against your being recognised and seized ?” 

“No, dear boy,” he said, in the same tone as before, ‘‘that 
don’t go first. Lowness goes first. I ain’t took so many year 
to make a gentleman, not without knowing what’s due to him. 
Look’ee here, Pip. I was low; that’s what I was 3 low. Look 
over it, dear boy.” 

Some sense of the grimly-ludicrous moved me to a fretful 
iaugh, as I replied, “I fave looked overit. In Heaven’s name, 
don’t harp upon it!” , 

“Yes, but look’ee here,” he persisted. “ Dear boy, I ain’t 
come so fur, not fur to be low. Now, go on, dear boy. You 
was a saying—” 

“‘How are you to be guarded from the danger you have in- 
curred ?” 4 

‘‘ Well, dear boy, the danger ain’t so great, Without. I was 
informed agen, the danger ain’t so much to signify. There’s 
Jaggers, and there’s Wemmick, and there’s you. Who else ig 
there to inform ?” 

“Is there no chance person who might identify you in the 
street P” said I. 

“Well,” he returned, “ there ain’t many. Nor yet I don’t 
intend to advertise myself in the newspapers by the name 2 
A.M. come back from Botany Bay ; and years have rolled away, 
and who’s to gain by it? Still, look’ee here, Pip. If the danger 
had been fifty times as great, I should ha’ come to see you, mind 
you, just the same.” 

“ And how long do you remain?” 

“‘ How long ?” said he, taking his black pipe from his mouth, 
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and dropping his jaw as he stared at me. ‘I’m not a going 
back. I’ve come for good.” 

“ Where are you to live?” said I. ‘What is to be done with 
you? Where will you be safe?” 

“Dear boy,” he returned, “‘there’s disguising wigs can be 
bought for money, and there’s hair powder, and spectacles, and 
black clothes—shorts and what not. Others has done it safe 
afore, and what others has done afore, others can do agen. As 
to the where and how of living, dear boy, give me your own 
opinions on it. 

«You take it smoothly now,” said I, “but you were very seri 
ous last night, when you swore it was Death.” 

“‘ And so I swear it is Death,” said he, putting his pipe back 
in his mouth, ‘and Death by the rope, in the open street not 
fur from this, and it’s serious that you should fully understand 
it to be so. What then, when that’s once done? Here I am. 
To go back now, ’ud be as bad as to stand ground—worse. Be- 
sides, Pip, I’m here, because I’ve meant it by you, years and 
years. As to what I dare I’m a old bird now, as has dared all 
manner of traps since first he was fledged, and I’m not afeerd to 
perch upon a scarecrow. If there’s Death hid inside of it, there 
is, and let him come out, and I’ll face him, and then I'll believe 
in him and not afore. And now let me have a look at my gen: 
tleman agen.” 

Once more, he took me by both hands and surveyed me with 
an air of admiring proprietorship : smoking with great complac- 
ency all the while. 

It appeared to me that I could do no better than secure him 
some quiet lodging hard by, of which he might take possession 
when Herbert returned : whom I expected in two or three days. 
That the secret must be confided to Herbert as a matter of un- 
avoidable necessity, even if I could have put the immense relief 
I should derive from sharing it with him out of the question, was 
plain to me. But it was by no means so plain to Mr. Provis (I 
resolved to call him by that name), who reserved his consent to 
Herbert’s participation until he should have seen him and formed 
p favourable judgment of his physiognomy. ‘‘And even then, 
dear boy,” said he, pulling a greasy little clasped black Testa. 
ment out of his pocket, “we'll have him on his oath.” 

To state that my terrible patron carried this little black book 
about the world solely to swear people on in cases of emergency, 
would be to state what I never quite established—but this I can 
say, that I never knew him put it to any other use. The bool 
itself had the appearance of having been stolen from some cours 
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- of justice, and perhaps his knowledge of its antecedents, cone 
bined with his own experience in that wise, gave him a reliance 
on its powers as a sort of legal spell or charm. On this first oc- 
casion of his producing it, I recalled how he had made me sweat 
fidelity in the churchyard long ago, and how he had described 
himself last night as always swearing to his resolutions in his 
solitude. 

As he was at present dressed in a seafaring slop suit, in which 
he looked as if he had some parrots and cigars to dispose of, I 
next discussed with him what dress he should wear. He cher- 
ished an extraordinary belief in the virtue of “shorts” as a dis- 
guise, and had in his own mind sketched a dress for himself that 
would have made him something between a dean and a dentist. 
It was with considerable difficulty that I won him over to the 
assumption of a dress more like a prosperous farmer’s; and we 
arranged that he should cut his hair close, and wear a little pow- 
der. Lastly, as he had not yet been seen by the laundress or 
her niece, he was to keep himself out of their view until his 
change of dress was made. 

It would seem a simple matter to decide on these precautions ; 
but in my dazed, not to say distracted, state, it took so long, 
that I did not get out to further them, until two or three in the 
afternoon. He was to remain shut up in the chambers while I 
was gone, and was on no account to open the door. 

There being to my knowledge a respectable lodging-house in 
Essex-street, the back of which looked into the Temple, and 
was almost within hail of my windows, I first of all repaired to 
that house, and was so fortunate as to secure the second floor 
for my uncle, Mr. Provis. I then went from shop to shop, mak- 
ing such purchases as were necessary to the change in his ap- 
pearance. This business transacted, I turned my face, on my 
own account, to Little Britain. Mr. Jaggers was at his desk, 
but, seeing me enter, got up immediately and stood before his 
fire. 

“Now, Pip,” said he, “be careful.” 

“I will, sir,” I returned. For, coming along, I had thought 
well of what I was going to say. 

“Don’t commit yourself,” said Mr. Jaggers, “and don’t com- 
mit any one. You understand—any one. Don’t tell me any- 
thing: I don’t want to know anything ; I am not curious.” 

Of course I saw that he knew the man was come. 

“TI merely want, Mr. Jaggers,” said I, “to assure myself 
what I have been told, is true. Ihave no hope of its being un. 
true, but at least I may verify it.” 
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Mr. Jaggers nodded. ‘But did you say ‘told’ or ‘inform. 
ed’ ?” he asked me, with his head on one side, and not looking 
at me, but looking in a listening way at the floor. “Told 
would seem to imply verbal communication. You can’t have 
verbal communication with a man in New South Wales, you 
know.” 

“‘T will say, informed, Mr. Jaggers.” 

“Good.” 

“J have been informed by a person named Abel Magwitch, 
that he is the benefactor so long unknown to me.” 

“That is the man,” said Mr. Jaggers, ‘‘—in New South Wales.” 

“And only he?” said I. 

“ And only he,” said Mr. Jaggers. 

“J am not so unreasonable, sir, as to think you at all respon- 
sible for my mistakes and wrong conclusions ; but I always sup- 
posed it was Miss Havisham.” 

“As you say, Pip,” returned Mr. Jaggers, turning his eyes 
upon me coolly, and taking a bite at his forefinger, “I am not 
-at all responsible for that.” 

“And yet it looked so like it, sir,” I pleaded with a down- 
cast heart. ; 

“Not a particle of evidence, Pip,” said Mr. Jaggers, shaking 
his head and gathering ‘up his skirts. ‘Take nothing on its 
looks ; take everything on evidence. There’s no better rule.” 

“IT have no more to say,” said I, with a sigh, after standing 
silent for a little while. “I have verified my informafion, and 
there’s an end.” 

“ And Magwitch—in New South Wales—having at last dis- - 
closed himself,” said Mr. Jaggers, “you will comprehend, Pip, 
how rigidly throughout my communication with you, I have 
always adhered to the strict line of fact. There has never been 
the least departure from the strict line of fact. You are quite 
aware of that?” 

“Quite, sir.” 

“T communicated to Magwitch—in New South Wales—when 
he first wrote to me—from New South Wales—the caution that 
he must not expect me ever to deviate from the strict line of 
fact. I also communicated to him another caution. He ap- 
peared to me to have obscurely hinted in his letter at some 
distant idea of seeing you in England here. I cautioned him 
that I must hear no more of that ; that he was not at all likely 
to obtain a pardon; that he was expatriated for the term of his 
natural life; and that his presenting himself in this country 
would be an act of felony, rendering him hable to the ex‘reme 
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penalty of the law. I gave Magwitch that caution,” said Mr 
Jaggers looking hard at me; “I wrote it to New South Wales 
He guided himself by it, no doubt.” 

““No doubt,” said I. 

‘“T have been informed by Wemmick,” pursued Mr. Jaggers, 
still looking hard at me, “that he has received a letter, under 
date Portsmouth, from a colonist of the name of Purvis, or—” 

‘ Or Provis,” I suggested. , 

“Or Provis—thank you, Pip. Perhaps it #s Provis? Pere 
hays you know it’s Provis ? ” 

“Ves,” said I. 

“You know it’s Provis, A letter, under date Portsmouth, 
froin a colonist of the name of Provis, asking for the particulars 
of your address, on behalf of Magwitch. Wemmick sent him 
the particulars, I understand, by return of post. Probably it is 
through Provis that you have received the explanation of Mag- 
witch—in New South Wales ?” 

“It came through Provis,” I replied. 

“Good day, Pip,” said Mr. Jaggers, offering his hand; “« glad 
to have seen you. In writing by post to Magwitch—in New 
South Wales—or in communicating with him through Provis, 
have the goodness to mention that the particulars and vouchers 
ot our long account shall be sent to you, together with the bal- 
aice ; for there is still a balance remaining. Good day, Pip!” 

We shook hands, and he looked hard at me as long as he 
cvuld see me. I turned at the door, and he was still looking 
hard at me, while the two vile casts on the shelf seemed to be 
tiying to get their eyelids open, and to force out of their swollen 
throats, ‘““O, what a man-he is!” 

Wemmick was out, and though he had been at his desk he 
could have done nothing for me. I went straight back to the 
Temple, where I found the terrible Provis drinking rutn-and- 
water, and smoking negro-head, in safety. 

Next day the clothes I had ordered, all came home, and he 
put themon. Whatever he put on, became him less (it dis 
mally seerned to me) than what he had worn before. To my 
thinking there was something in him that made it hopeless to 
attempt to disguise nim. ‘The more I dressed him and the 
better I dressed him, the more he looked like the slouching 
fugitive on the marshes. This effect on my anxious fancy was 
paruly referable, no doubt, to his old face and manner growing 
more familiar to me: but I believe too that he dragged one of 
bis legs as if there were stil. a weight of iron on it, and thay 
from head to foot there was Convict in the very grain of the man. 
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The influences of his solitary hut-life were upon him besides. 
and gave him a savage air that no dress could tame ; added to 
these were the influences of his subsequent branded life among 
men, and crowning all, his consciousness that he was dodving 
and hiding now. In all his ways of sitting and standing, and 
eating and drinking—of brooding about, in a high-shoulderea 
relnctant style—of taking out his great horn-handled jack-knife 
and wiping it on his legs and cutting his food—of lifting light 
zlasses and cups to his lips, as if they were clumsy pannikins— 
of chopping a wedge off his bread, and soaking up with it the 
fast fragments of gravy round and round his plate, as if to make 
the most of an allowance, and then drying his finger-ends on it, 
and then swallowing it—in these ways and a thousand other 
small nameless instances arising every minute in the day, there 
was Prisoner, Felon, Bondsman, plain as plain could be. 

It had been his own idea to wear that touch of powder, and 
I conceded the powder after overcoming the shorts. But I can 
compare the effect of it, when on, to nothing but the probable 
effect of rouge upon the dead; so awful was the manner in 
which everything in him that it was most desirable to repress 
started through that thin layer of pretence, and seemed to come 
blazing out at the crown of his head. Jt was abandoned as 
soon as tried, and he wore his grizzled hair cut short. 

Words cannot tell what a sense I had, at the same time, of 
the dreadful mystery that he was to me. When he fell asleep 
of an evening, with his knotted hands clenching the sides of the 
easy-chair, and his bald head tattooed with deep wrinkles falling 
forward on his breast, I would‘sit and look at him, wondering 
what he had done, and loading him with all the crimes in the 
Calendar, until the impulse was powerful on me to start up 
and fly from him. Every hour so increased my abhorrence of 
him, that I even think I might have yielded to this impulse in 
the first agonies of being so haunted, notwithstanding all he had 
done for me and the risk he ran, but for the knowledge that 
Herbert must 3.0n come back. Once, I actually did start out 
of bed in the uight, and begin to dress myself in my worst 
clothes, hurriedly intending to leave him there with everything 
else I possessed, and enlist for India, as a private soldier. 

I doubt if a ghost could have been more terrible to me, up 
in those. lonely rooms in the long evenings and long nights, 
with the wind and the rain always rushing by. <A ghost could 
not have been taken and hanged on my account, and the con- 
sideration that he could be, and the dread that he would be, 
were no small addition to my horrors, When he was not 
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asleep, or playing a complicated kind of Patience with a ragged 
pack of cards of his own—a game that I never saw before ot 
since, and in which he recorded his winnings by sticking his 
jack-knife into the table—when he was not engaged in either 
of these pursuits, he would ask me to read to him—* For 
eign language, dear boy!” Wile I complied, he, not 
comprehending a single word, would stand before the fire sur- 
veying me with the air of an Exhibitor, and I would see him, 
between the fingers of the hand with which I shaded my face, 
appealing in dumb show to the furniture to take notice of my ~ 
proficiency. The imaginary student pursued by the misshapen 
creature he had impiously made, was not more wretched than 
I, pursued by the creature who had made me, and recoiling 
from him with a stronger repulsion, the more he admired me 
and the fonder he was of me. 

This is written of, I am sensible, as if it had Jasted a year. 
It lasted about five days. Expecting Herbert all the time, I 
dared not go out, except when I took Provis for an airing after 
dark. At length, one evening when dinner was over and I had 
dropped into a slumber quite worn out—for my nights had been 
agitated and my rest broken by fearful dreams—I was roused by 
the welcome footstep on the staircase. Provis, who had been 
asleep too, staggered up at the noise I made, and in an instant 
I saw his jack-knife shining in his hand. e 

“Quiet! It’s Herbert!” I said; and Herbert came bursting 
in, with the airy freshness of six hundred miles of France upon 
him. 

‘“‘ Handel, my dear fellow, how are you, and again how are 
you, and again how are you? I seem to have been gone a 
twelvemonth! Why, so I must have been, for you have grown 
sa thin and pale! Handel, my—Halloa! “I beg your par. 
don.” 

He was stopped in his running on and in his shaking hands 
with me, by seeing Provis. Provis, regarding him with a fixed 
attention, was slowly putting up his jack-knife, and groping in 
another pocket for something eise. 

“‘ Herbert, my dear friend,” said I, shutting the double doors, 
while Herbert stood staring and wondering, “something: very 
strange has happened. This is—a visitor of mine.” 

“It’s all right, dear boy!” said Provis coming forward, with 
his little clasped black book, and then addressing himself to Her- 
bert. “Take it in your right hand. Lord strike you dead on 
the spot, if ever you split in any way sumever. Kiss it!” 

‘“‘Do so, as he wishes it,” I said to Herbert. So, Herberg 
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looking at me with a friendly uneasiness and amazement, com: 
plied, and Provis immediately shaking hands with him, said, 
“« Now you're on your oath, you know. And never believe me 
on mine, if Pip shan’t make a gentleman on you!” 


CHAPTER XLI. 


| N vain should I attempt to describe the astonishment 
and disquiet of Herbert, when he and I and Provis sat 
down before the fire, and I recounted the whole of the 
secret. Enough, that I saw my own feelings reflected 
in Herbert’s face, and, not least among them, my repugnance 
towards the man who had done so much for me. 

What would alone have set a division between that man and 
us, if there had been no other dividing circumstance, was his 
triumph in my story. Saving his troublesome sense of having 
been “low” on one’ occasion since his return—on which point 
he began to hold forth to Herbert, the moment my revelation 
was finished—he had no perception of the possibility of my find- 
ing any fault with my good fortune. His boast that he had 
made me a gentleman, and that he had come to see me support 
the character on his ample resources, was made for me quite as 
much as for himself. And that it was a highly agreeable boast 
to both of us, and that we must both be very proud of it, was a 
conclusion quite established in his own mind. 

“Though, look’ee here, Pip’s comrade,” he said to Herbert, 
after having discoursed for some time, “I know very well that 
once since I come back—for half a minute—I’ve been low. I 
said to Pip, I knowed as I had been low. But don’t you fret 
yourself on that score. I ain’t made Pip a gentleman, and Pip 
ain’t a-going to make you a gentleman, not fur me not to know 
what’s due to ye both. Dear boy, and Pip’s comrade, you two 
may count upon me always having a gen-teel muzzle on. Muz- 
zled I have been since that half a minute when I was betrayed 
into lowness, muzzled I am at the present time, muzzled I ever 
will be.” 

Herbert said, “Certainly,” but looked as if there were no 
specific consolation in this, and remained perplexed and dis- 
mayed. We were anxious for the time when he would go to his 
lodging and leave us together, but he vas evidently jealous cf 
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leaving us together, and sat late. It was midnight before I tank 
him round to Essex Street, and saw him safely in at his own dark 
door. When it closed upon him, I experienced the first noment 
of relief 1 had known since the night of his arrival. 

Never quite free from an uneasy remembrance of the manon 
the stairs, I had always looked about me in taking my guest out 
after dark, and in bringing him back ; and I looked about me 
now. Difficult as it is in a large city to avoid the suspicion of 

eing watched, when the mind is conscious of danger in that re- 
gard, I could not persuade myself that any of the people within - 
sight cared about my movements. The few who were passing, 
passed on their several ways, and the street was empty when I 
turned back into the temple. Nobody had come out at the gate 
with us, nobody went in at the gate with me. As I crossed by 
the fountain, I saw his lighted back windows looking bright and 
quiet, and, when I stood fora few moments in the doorway of the 
building where I lived, before going up the stairs, Garden-court 
was as still and lifeless as the staircase was when I ascended it, 

Herbert received me with open aris, and I had never felt be- 
fore so blessedly, what it is to have a friend. When he had spoken 
some sound words of sympathy and encouragement, we sat down 
to consider the question, What was to be done? 

The chair that Provis had occupied still remaining where it 
had stood—for he had a barrack way with him of hanging about 
one spot, in one unsettled manner, and going through one round 
of observances with his pipe and his negro-head and his jack- 
knife and his pack of cards, and what not, as if it were all put 
down for him on a slate—I say, his chair remaining where it had 
stood, Herbert unconsciously took it, but next moment started 
out of it, pushed it away, and took another. He had no occa- 
sion to say, after that, that he had conceived an aversion for my 
patron, neither had I occasion to confess my own. We inter- 
changed that confidence without shaping a syllable. 

“What,” said I to Herbert, when he was safe in another chair, 
‘what 1s to be done?” 

“My poor dear Handel,” he replied, holding his head, “I am 
too stunned to think.” 

“*So was I, Herbert, when the blow first fell. Still, something 
must be done. Heis intent upon various new expenses—horses, 
and carriages, and lavish appearances of all kinds. He must 
be stopped somehow,” 

‘You mean that you can’t accept—” 

“How can I?” I interposed, as Herbert paused. “Think 
vf him! Look at hin!” 
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An invovantary shudder passed over both of us. 

“Yet I am afrail the dreadful truth is, Herbert, that he is at- 
ts ched to me, strongly attached to me. Was there ever such a 
face |” 

- My poor dear Handel,” Herbert repeated. 

* Then,” said I, ‘after all, stopping short here, never taking 
another penny fromm him, think what I owe him already! Then 
again: I am heavily in debt—very heavily for me, wro have 
now no expectations—and | have been bred to no caliing, and 
I am fit for nothing.” 

‘Well, well, well!” Herbert remonstrated. ‘Don't say fit 
for nothing.” 

“What am I fit for? I know only one thing that I am fit for, 
‘and that is, to go for a soldier. And I might have gone, my 
dear Herbert, but for the prospect of, taking counsel with your 
friendship and affection.” 

Of course I broke down there; and of course Hernert, be- 
yond seizing a warm grip of my hand, pretended not to know it 

‘“‘ Anyhow, my dear Handel,’*said he presently, “ soldiering 
won't do. If you were to renounce this patronage and these 
favours, I suppose you would do so with some faint hope of one 
day repaying what you have already had. Not very strong, that 
hope, if you went soldiering!__ Besides, it’s absurd. You would 
be infinitely better in Clarriker’s house, small as it is. Iam 
working up towards a partnership, you know.” 

Poor fellow! He little suspected with whose money. 

‘But there is another question,” said Herbert. ‘“ This is 
ar. ignorant determined man, who has long had one fixed idea. 
More than that, he seems to me (I may misjudge him) to be a: 
man of a desperate and fierce character.” 

“IT know heis,” I returned. “ Let me tell you what evidence 
{ have seen of it’? And I told him what I had not mentioned 
in my narrative ; of that encounter with the other convict. 

‘See, then,” said Herbert; “ think of this! He comes here 
at the peril of his life, for the realisation of his fixed idea. In 
the moment of realisation, after all his toil and waiting, you 
cut the ground from under his feet, destroy his idea, and make 
his gains worthless to him. Do you see nothing that he might 
do, under the disappointment ?” 

“| have seen it, Herbert, and dreamed of it, ever since the 
fatal night of his arrival. Nothing has been in my thoughts so 
distinctly as his putting himself in the way of being taken.” 

“Then you may rely upon it,” said Herbert, “that there 
would be great danger of his doing it. That is his power ovei 
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you as long as he remains in England, and that would be his 
reckless course if you forsook him.” 

I was so struck by the horror of this idea, which had weighe 
upon me from the first, and the working out of which would 
make me regard myself, in some sort, as his murderer, that I 
could not rest in my chair but began pacing to and fro. I said 
to Herbert, meanwhile, that even if Provis were recognised and 
taken, in spite of himself, I should be wretched as the cause, 
liowever innocently. Yes; even though I was so wretched in 
having him at large and near me, and even though I would far 
rather have worked at the forge all the days of my life than 
I would ever have come to this ! 

But there was no staving off the question, What was to be 
done? * 

“The first and main thing to be done,” said Herbert, ‘is 
to get him out of England. You will have to go with him, and 
then he may be induced to go.” 

‘But get him where I will, could I prevent his coming back ?” 

“ My good Handel, is it not obvious that with Newgate in the 
next street, there must be far greater hazard in your . breaking 


your mind to him and making him reckless, here, than else." 


where. Ifa pretext to get him away could be made out of that 
other convict, or out of anything else in his life, now.” 

“There again!” said I, stopping before Herbert, with my 
open hands held out, as if they contained the desperation of 
the case. ‘I know nothing of his life. It has almost made 
me mad to sit here of a night and see him before me, so bound 
up with my fortunes and misfortunes, and yet so unknown to 

*me, except as the miserable wretch who terrified me two days 
in my childhood !” 

Herbert got up, and linked his arm in mine, and we slowly 
walked to and fro together, studying the carpet. 

“Handel,” said Herbert, stopping, “ you feel convinced that 
you can take no further benefits from him ; do you?” 

“Fully. Surely you would, too, if you were in my place?” 

“And you feel convinced that you must break with him ?” 

“ Herbert, can you ask me ?” 

“And you have, and are bound to have, that tenderness for 
the life he has risked on your account, that you must save him, 
if possible, from throwing it away. Then you must get hitn out 
of England before you stir a finger to extricate yourself. That 
fone, extricate ycursclf, in Heaven’s name, and ve’ll sce it out 
together, dear cid boy.” — 
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it was a comfort to shake hands upon it, and walk up and 
down again, with only that done. 

“ Now, Herbert,” said I, ‘with reference to gaining some 
knowledge of his history. There is but one way that I know 
of. I must ask him point-blank.” 

“Ves. Ask him,” said Herbert, “when we sit at breakfast in 
the morning.” For, he had said, on taking leave of Herbert, 
that he would come to breakfast with us. 

With this project formed, we went to bed. I had the wildest 
dreams concerning him, and woke unrefreshed ; I woke, too, 
to recover the fear which I had lost in the night, of his being 
found out as a returned transport. Waking, I never lost that 
fear. 

He came round at the appointed time, took out his jack-knife, 
and sat down to his meal. He was full of plans “for his gentle- 
man’s coming out strong, and like a gentleman,” and urged me 
to begin speedily upon the pocket-book, which he had left in my 
possession. He considered the chambers and his own lodging 
as temporary residences, and advised me to look out at once for 
a “fashionable crib” near Hyde Park, in which he could have 
“9 shake-down.” When he had made an end to his breakfast, 
and was wiping his knife on his leg, I said to him, without a 
word of preface : 

“After you were gone last night, I told my friend of the 
struggle that the soldiers found you engaged in on the marshes, 
when we came up. You remember ?” 

“Remember!” said he. “I think so!” 

“We want to know something about that man—and about 
you. It is strange to know no more about either, and particu- 
larly you, than I was abie to tell last night. Is not this as- 
good a time as another for our knowing more ?” 

“Well!” he said, after consideration. ‘‘ You’re on your oath, 
you know, Pip’s comrade ?” 

“ Assuredly,” replied Herbert. 

“ As to anything I say, you know,” he insisted. ‘ The oath 
applies to all.” 

“‘T understand it to do so.” 

“ But look’ee here! Wotever I done, is worked out and 
paid for,” he insisted again. 

«So bert)” 

He took out nis black pipe and was going to fill it with negro- 
head, when, looking at the tangle of tobacco in his hand, he 
seemed to think it might perplex the thread of his narrative. 
He put it back again, stuck his pipe in a button-hole. of his 
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coat, spread a hand on each knee, and after turning an an 
eye on the fire for a few silent moments, looked around at us 
and said what follows. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


EAR boy and Pip’s comrade. I am not a going fur to 
| tell you my life, like a song or a story-book. But to give 
it you short and handy, I'll put it at once into a mouth- 
ful of English. In jail and out of jail, in jail and out 
of jail, in jail and out of jail. There, you've got it. That's 
my life pretty much, down to such times as I got shipped off, 
arter Pip stood my friend. 

“I’ve been done everything to, pretty well—except hanged. 
I’ve been locked up, as much as a silver tea-kettle. I’ve been 
carted here and carted there, and put out of this town and put 
out of that town, and stuck in the stocks, and whipped and 
worried and drove. I’ve no more notion where I was born, 
than you havé—if so much. I first become aware of myself, 
down in Essex, a thieving turnips for my living. Summun had 
run away from me—a man-—a tinker—and he’d took the fire 
with him, and left me wery cold. 

‘I know’d my name to be Magwitch, chrisn’d Abel. How 
did I know it? Much as I knowd the birds’ names in the 
hedges to be chaffinch, sparrer, thrush. I might have thought 
it was all lies together, only as the birds’ names come out true, 
I supposed mine did. 

“So fur as I could find, there warn’t a soul that see young 
Abel Megwitch, with as little on him as in him, but wot caught 
fright at him and either drove him off, or took him up. I was 
took up, took up, took up, to that extent that I reg larly grow’d 
up took up. 

“This is the way it was, that when I was a ragged little 
creetur as much to be pitied as ever I see (not that 1 looked in 
the glass, for there warn’t many insides of furnished houses 
known to me), I got the name of being hardened. ‘This is a 
terrible hardened one,’ they says to prison wisitors, picking out 
me. ‘May be said to live in jails, this boy.’ Then they looked 
at me, and I looked at them, and they measured my head, some 
on ’em—they had better a measured my stormaach —and otherg 
on ’em giv me tracts that I couldn't read, and made me speeches 
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what I couldn’t unnerstand. They always went on agen me 
about the Devil. But what the devil was I to do? I must put 
something into my stomach, mustn’t I ?—Howsomever, I’m a 
petting low, and I know what’s due. Dear boy and Pip’s com: 
rade, don’t you be afeerd of me being low. 

‘“‘Tramping, begging, thieving, working sometimes when I 
could—though that warn’t as often as you may think, ull 
yuu put the question whether you would ha’ been over ready 
to give me work yourselves—a bit of a poacher, a bit of a 
lalourer, a bit of a waggoner, a bit of a haymaker, a bit of 
a hawker, a bit of most things that don’t pay and lead to 
trouble, I got to be a man. A deserting soldier in a Trav- 
eller’s Rest, what lay hid up to the chin under a lot of taturs, 
learnt me to read; and a travelling Giant what signed his 
name at a penny a time learnt me to write. I warn’t locked 
ap as often now as formerly, but I wore out my good share of 
key-metal still. 

“At Epsom-races, a matter of over twenty year ago, I gor 
acquainted wi’ a man whose skull I’d crack wi’ this poker, like 
the claw of a lobster, if I’d got it on this hob, His right name 
was Compeyson ; and that’s the man, dear boy, what you see me 
a pounding in the ditch, according to what you truly told your 
comrade arter I was gone last night. 

“ He set up fur a gentleman, this Compeyson, and he’d been 
to a public boarding-school and had learning. He was a smooth 
one to talk, and was a dab at the ways of gentlefolks. He was 
good-looking too. It was the night afore the great race, when I 
found him on the heath, in a booth that I know’'don. Him 
and some more was a silting among the tables when I went in, 
and the landlord (which had a knowledge of me, and was a 
sporting one) called him out, and said, ‘I think this isa man 
that might suit you’—meaning I was. 

*« Compeyson, he looks at me very noticing, and I!ook at him, 
We had a watch and a chain and a ring and a breast-pin and a 
aandsome suit of clothes. 

““* To judge from appearances, you're out of luck,’ says Com 
peyson to me. 

““¢ Yes, master, and I’ve never been in it much’ (I had 
come out of Kingston Jail last on a vagrancy commi‘tal. Not 
but what it might have been for something e!<< ; but it warn't.) 

“*¢ Tuck changes,’ says Compevsen ; ‘per>aps yours is going 
to change.’ 

“T says, ‘I hope it may be so. There’s room.’ 

“¢What can you uo?’ savs Corpeyson. 
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“¢Eat and drink,’ I says; ‘if you'll find the materials. 

“Compeyson laughed, looked at me again very noticing, giv 
me five shillings, and appointed me for next night. Same 
place. 

“T went to Compeyson next night, same place, and Compey- 
son took me on to be his man and pardner. And what was 
Compeyson’s business in which we was to go pardners? Com. 
peyson’s business was the swindling, handwriting forging, stolen 
bank-note passing, and such like. All sorts of traps as Ccm- 
peyson could set with his head, and keep his own legs out of 
and get the profits from and let another man in for, was Com 
peyson’s business. He'd no more heart than_a iron file, he was 
as cold as death, and he,had the head of the Devil afore men- 
tioned. 

“There was another in with Compeyson, as was called Arthur 
—not as being so chrisen’d, but asa surname. He was in a 
Decline, and was a shadow to look at. Him and Compeyson 
had been in a bad thing with a rich lady some years afore, and 
they’d made a pot of money by it; but Compeyson betted and 
gamed, and he’d have run through the king’s taxes. So, Arthur 
was a dying and a dying poor and with the horrors on him, and 
Compeyson’s wife (which Compeyson kicked mostly) was a 
having pity on him when she could, and Compeyson was a hav- 
ing pity on nothing and nobody. 

““T might a took warning by Arthur, but I didn’t ; and I won’t 
pretend I was partick’ler—for where ’ud be the good on it, dear 
boy and comrade? So I begun wi’ Compeyson, and a poor 
tool I was in hishands. Arthur lived at the top of Compey- 
son’s house (over nigh Brentford it was), and Compeyson kept 
a careful account agen him for board and lodging, in case he 
should ever get better to work it out. But Arthur soon settled 
the account. The second or third time as ever I see him, he 
come a tearing down into Compeyson’s parlour late at night, in 
only a flannel gown, with his hair all ina sweat, and he says to 
Compeyson’s wife, ‘Sally, she really is up-stairs alonger me, 
now, and I can’t get rid of her. She’s all in white,’ he says, 
‘wi’ white flowers in her hair, and she’s awful mad, and she’s 
got a shroud hanging over her arm, and she says she'll put it cn 
me at five in the morning.’ 

“Says Compeyson: ‘Why, you fool, don’t you know shie’g 
got a living body? And how should she be up there, without 
coming through the door, or in at the window, and up the 
ptairs ?’ 

““*T don’t know how she’s there,’ says Arthur, shivering dread. 
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fal with the horrors, ‘but she’s standing in the corner at the 
foot of the bed, awful mad. And over where her heart’s broke 
-—you broke it !—there’s drops of blood.’ 

"« Compeyson spoke hardy, but ne was always a coward. ‘Go 
up alonger this drivelling sick man,’ he says to his wife, ‘and 
Magwitch, lend her a hand, will you?’ But he never come 
nigh hrnself. 

‘sCompeyson’s wife and me took him up to bed agen, and he 
raved most dreadful. ‘Why look at her!’ he cries out.‘ She’s 
a shaking the shroud at me! Don’t you see her? Look at her 
eyes? Ain't it awful to see her somad?’ Next, he cries, ‘She'll 
put it on me, and then ?m done for! Take it away from her, 
take it away!’ And then he catched hold of us, and kep ona 
talking to her, and answering of her, till I half believed I see 
her myself. 

« Compeyson’s wife being used to him, give him some liquor 
to get the horrors off, and by-and-by he quieted. ‘Oh, she’s 
gone! Has her keeper been for her?’ he says. ‘Yes,’ says 
Compeyson’s wife. ‘ Did you tell him to lock and bar her in?’ 
‘Ves. ‘And to take that ugly thing away from her?’ ‘Yes, 
yes, all right.’ ‘You're a good creetur,’ he says, ‘don’t leave 
me, whatever you do, and thank you!’ 

“He rested pretty quiet till it might want a few minutes of 
five, and then he starts up with a scream, and screams out, 
‘Here she is! She’s got the shroud again. She’s unfolding it. 
She’s coming out of the corner. She’s coming to the bed. 
Hold me, both on you—one of each side—don’t let her touch 
me with it. Hah! She missed me that time. Don’t let her 
throw it over my shoulders. Don’t let her lift me up to gut it 
round me. She’s lifting me up. Keep me down!’ Then he 
lifted himself up hard, and was dead. 

‘Compeyson took it easy as a good riddance for both sides. 
Him‘and me were soon busy, and first he swore me (being ever 
artful) on my own book—this here little black book, dear boy, 

“what I swore your comrade on. 

“Not to go into the things.that Compeyson planned, and 1 
done—which ’ud take a week—I’ll simply say to you, dear boy, 
and Pip’s comrade, that that man got me into such nets as 
made me his black slave. I was always in debt to him, always 
under his thumb, always a working, always a getting into danger. 
He was younger than me, but he'd got craft, and he'd got learn- 
ing, and he overmatched me five hundred times told and no 
mercy. My Missis as I ‘xad the hard time wi—Stop though! I 
ain’t brought Aer in—” 
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He looked about him in a confused way. as if he had lost-his 
place in the book of his remembrance; and he turned his face 
to the fire, and spread his hands broader on his knees, and 
lifted them off and put them on again. 

“There ain't no need to go into it,” he said, looking round 
once more. ‘The time wi’ Compeyson was a’most as hard a 
tinie as ever I had; that said, all’s said. Did I tell you as I 
was tried, alone, for misdemeanour, while with Compeyson ?” 

I answered, No. 

“Well!” he said, “I was, and got convicted. As to took 
up on suspicion, that was twice or three times in the four or five 
year that it lasted; but evidence was wanting. At last, me and 
Compeyson was both committed for felony—on a charge of 
putting stolen notes in circulation—and there was other charges 
behind. Compeyson says to me, ‘Separate defences, no com- 
munication,’ and that was all. And 1 was so miserable poor, 
that I sold all the clothes I had, except what hung on my back, 
afore I could get Jaggers. 

‘‘When we was putin the dock, I noticed first of all what a 
gentleman Compeyson looked, wi’ his curly hair and his black 
clothes and his white pocket-handkerchief, and what a common 
sort of a wretch I looked. When the prosecution opened and 
the evidence was put short, aforehand, I noticed how heavy it 
all bore on me, and how light on him. When the evidence was 
giv in the box, I noticed how it was always me that had come 
for’ard, and could be swore to, how it was always me that the 
money had been paid to, how it was always me that had seemed 
to work the thing and get the profit: But, when the defence 
come on, then I see the plan plainer ; for, says the counsellor 
for Compeyson, ‘My lord and gentlemen, here you has afore. 
you, side by side, two persons as your eyes can separate wide ; 
one, the younger, well brought up, who will be spoke to as 
such; one, the elder, ill brought up, who will be spoke to as 
such ; one, the younger, seldom if ever seen in these here transac- 
tions, and only suspected ; other, the elder, always seen in 
‘em and always wi’ his guilt brought home. Can you doubt, if 
there is but one in it, which is the one, and if there is two in it, 
which is much the worst one?’ And suchlike. And when it 
come to character, warn’t it Compeyson as had been to school, 
and warn’t it his schoolfellows as was in this position and in 
that, and warn’t it him as had been know’d by witnesses in such 
clubs and societies, and nowt to his disadvantage? And warn’t 
it me as had been tried afore, and-as had been know’'d up bill 
end down dale in Bridewells and Lock-Ups? And when it 
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come to spzech-making, warn’t it Compeyson as could speak to 
’em wi’ his face dropping every now and then into his white 
pocket-handkercher—ah! and wi verses in his speech, too~ 
and warn’t it me as could only say, ‘Gentlemen, this man at my 
side is a most precious rascal’? And when the verdict come, 
waru't it Compeyson as was recommended to mercy on accuunt 
of good character and bad company, and giving up all the in- 
formation he could agen me, and warn’t it me as got nevera 
word but Guilty ? And when I says to Compeyson, ‘ Once out 
of this court, I’ll smash that face o’ yourn ?’ ain’t it Compeyson 
as prays the Judge to be protected, and gets two turnkeys stood 
betwixt us? And when we're sentenced, ain’t it him as gets 
seven year, and me fourteen, and ain’t it him as the Judge is 
sorry for, because he might a done so well, and ain’t it me as the 
Judge perceives to be an old offender of wiolent passion, likely 
to come to worse P” 

He had-worked himself into a state of great excitement, but 
he checked it, took two or three short breaths, swallowed as of- 
ten, and stretching out his hand towards me said, in a reassur- 
ing manner, “I ain’t a going to be low, dear boy!” 

He had so heated himself that he took out his handkerchief 
and wiped his face and head and neck and hands, before he 
could go on. 

“‘T had said to Compeyson that I’d smash that face of his, 
and I swore Lord smash mine! to do it. We was in the same 
prison-ship, but I couldn’t get at him for long, though I tried. 
At last I come behind him and hit him on the cheek to turn 
him round and get a smashing one at him, when I was seen and 
seized. The black-hole of that ship warn’t a strong one, to a 
judge of black-holes that could swim and dive. I escaped to 
the shore, and I was hiding among the graves there, envying 
them as was in ’em and all over, when I first see my boy!” 

He regarded me with a look of affection that made him al- 
most abhorrent to me again, though I had felt great pity for 
him. : 

“ By my boy, I was giv to understand as Compeyson was out 
on them marshes too. Upon my soul, I half believe he escaped 
in his terror, to get quit of me, not knowing it was me as nad 
got ashore. I hunted him down. I smashed his face. ‘And 
now,’ says I, ‘as the worst thing I can do, caring nothing for 
myself, Pll drag you back.’ And I’d have swum off, towing 
him by the hair, if it had come to that, and I’d a got him aboard 
without the soldiers. 

“ Of course he’d much the best of it to the last--his charac 
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ter was so gooj, He had escaped when he was made half wild 
by me and my murderous intentions; and his punishment was 
light. I was put in irons, brougit to trial again, and sent for life. 
I didn’t stop for life, dear boy and Pip’s comrade, being here.” 

He wiped himself again, as he had done before, and then 
slowly took his tangle of tobacco from his pocket, and plucked 
wis pipe from his button-hole, and slowly filled it, and began to 
smoke. 

“Ts he csad?” I asked, after a silence. 

‘Is who dead, dear boy?” 

“¢ Compeyson.” 

“He hopes / am, if he’s alive, you may be sure,” with a fierce 
look. ‘I never heerd no more of him.” 

Herbert had been writing with his pencil in the cover of a 
book. He softly pushed the book over to me, as Provis stood 
smoking with his eyes on the fire, and I read in it: 


**Young Havisham’s name was Arthur. Compeyson is the man who 
professed to be Miss Havisham’s lover.” 


I shut the book and nodded slightly to Herbert, and put the 
book by; but we neither of us said anything, and both looked at 
Provis as he stood smoking by the fire. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


AHLY should I pause to ask how much of my shrinking 
: “ from Provis might be traced to Estella? Why should 
SALA! I loiter on my road, to compare the state of mind in 
which I had: tried to rid myself of the stain of the 
prison before meeting her at the coach-office, with the state of 
mind in which I now reflected on the abyss between Estella in 
her pride and beauty, and the returned transport whom I har- 
boured? The road would be none the smoother for it, the end 
wotld be none the better for it, he would not be helped, nor I 
extenuated. 

A new fear had been engendered in my mind by his narrative; 
or rather his narrative had given form and purpose to the fear 
that was already there. If Compeyson were alive and should 
discover his return, I could hardly doubt the consequence. 
That, Compeyson stood in mortal fear of him, neither of the 
two could know much better than 1; and that, any such maa 
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as that man had been described to be, would hesitate to release 
himself for good from a dreaded enemy by the safe means of 
becoming an informer, was scarcely to be imagined. 

Never had I breathed, and never would I breathe—or so J. 
resolved—a word of Estella to Provis. But, I said to Herbert 
that before I could go.abroad, I must see both Estella and Miss 
Havisham. This was when we were left alone on the night of 
the: day when Provis told his story. I resolved to go out to 
Richmond next day, and I went. 

On my presenting myself at Mrs. Blandley’s, Estella’s maid 
was called to tell me that Estella had gone into the country. 
Where? To Satis House, as usual. Not as usual, I said, for 
she had never yet gone there without me; when was she com- 
ing back? ‘There was an air of reservation in the answer which 
increased my perplexity, and the answer was, that her maid be- 
lieved she was only coming back at all for a little while. I 
could make nothing of this, except that it was meant that I 
should make nothing of it, and I went home again in complete 
discomfiture. 

Another night-consultation with Herbert after Provis was 
gone home (I always took him home, and always looked well 
about me), led us to the conclusion that nothing should be said 
about going abroad until I came back from Miss Havisham’s. 
in the mean time, Herbert and I were to consider separately 
what ii would be best to say; whether we should devise any 
pretence of being afraid that he was under suspicious observa- 
tion; or whether I, who had never yet been abroad, should 
propose an expedition. We both knew that I had but to pro- 
pose anything, and he would consent. We agreed that his re- 
maining many days in his present hazard was not to be thought 
ut. 
Next day, I had the meanness to feign that I was under a 
»inding vromise to go down to Joe; but I was capable of almost 
any meanness towards Joe or his name. Provis was to be 
surictly careful while I was gone, and Herbert was to take the 
charge of him that I had taken. I was to be absent only one 
nignt, and, on my recurn, the gratification of his impatience for 
my starting as a gentleman on a greater scale, was to be begun. 
It occurred tv me then, and as I afterwards found to Herbert 
also, that he might be best gut away across the water,-on that 

pretence—as, to make purchases, or the like. 
' Having thus cleared the way for my expedition to Miss Havi- 
sham’s, I set off by the early morning coach before it was yet 
light, and was out in the open country-road when the day came 
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creeping on, hilting and whimpering and shivering, and wrapped 
in patches of cloud and rags of mist, like a beggar. When we 
drove up to the Blue Boar after a drizzly ride, whom should I 
*see come Gut under the gateway, toothpick in hand, to look at 
the coach, but Bentley Drummle ! 

As he pretended not to see me, I pretended not to see him. 
It was a very lame pretence on both sides; the lamer, because 
we both went into the coffee-room, where he had just finished 
his breakfast, and where I had ordered mine. _ It was poisonous 
to me to see him in the town, for I very well knew why he had 
come there. 

Pretending to read a smeary newspaper long out of date, 
which had nothing half so legible in its local news, as the foreign 
matter of coffee, pickles, fish sauces, gravy, melted butter, and 
wine, with which it was sprinkled all over, as if it had taken the 
measles in a highly irregular form, I sat at my table while he 
stood before the fire. By degrees it became an enormous injury 
to me that he stood before the fire. And I got up, determined 
to have my share of it. I had to put my hand behind his legs 
for the poker when I went up to the fire-place to stir the fire, 
but still pretended not to know him. 

“Ts this a cut?” said Mr. Drummle. _ 

“Oh?” said I, poker in hand; “it’s you, is it? Howdo you 
do? I was wondering who it was, who kept the fie off,” 

With that I poked tremendously, and having done so, planted 
myself side by side with Mr. Drummile, my shoulders squared 
and my back to the fire. 

“You have just come down?” said Mr. Drummle, edging me 
a little away with his shoulder. 

“Yes,” said I, edging Aim a little away with my shoulder. 

‘‘ Beastly place,” said Mr. Drummle—“ Your part of the coun- 
try, I think?” 

“Yes,” 1 assented. ‘TI am told it’s very like your Shrop- 
shire.” 

“‘ Not in the least like it,” said Drummle. 

‘Here Mr. Drummle looked at his boots and I looked at 
usine, and then Mr. Drummle looked at my boots, and I looked 
at his, 

“Have you been here long?” I asked, determined not to 
yield an inch of the fire. 

“Long enough to be tired of it,” returned Drummle, pre 
tending to yawn, but equally determined. 

“Do you stay here long?” 

“Can't say,” answered Mrs Drummle, “Do you?” 
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“Can't say,” sail I. 

I felt here, through a tingling in my blood, that if Mr. 
Drummle’s shoulder had claimed another hair’s breadth ot 
room, I should have jerked him into the window; equally, that 
if my shoulder had urged:a similar claim, Mr. Drummle would ° 
have jerked me into the nearest box. He whistled alittle. So 
did I, 

“Large tract of marshes about here, I believe?” said 
Drummile. 

“Yes. What of that ?” said I. 

Mr. Drummle looked at me, and then at my boots, and then 
said, “Oh!” and laughed. 

“ Are you amused, Mr. Drummle ?” 

“No,” said he, “not particularly. Iam going out for a ride 
in the saddle. I mean to explore those marshes for amusement. 
Out-of-the-way villages there, they tellme. Curious little publ 'c- 
houses—and smithies—and that. Waiter!” 

PV Es sine” 

“Is that horse of mine ready ?” 

“ Brought round to the door, sir.” 

“I say. Look here, you sir. The lady won't ride to-day ; 
the weather won't do.” . 

** Very good, sir.” 

“And I don’t dine, because I am going to dine at the Jady’s * 

“Very good, sir.” : 

Then, Drummle glanced at me, with an insolent triumph on 
his great-jowled face that cut me to the heart, dull as he was 
and so exasperated me, that I felt inclined to take him in my 
arms (as the robber in the-story-book is said to have taken the 
old lady) and seat him on the fire. 

One thing was manifest to both of us, and that was, that until 
relief came, neither of us could relinquish the fire.. There we 
stood, well squared up before it, shoulder to shoulder and foot 
to foot, with our hands behind us, not budging an inch. The 
horse was visible outside in the drizzle at the door, my breakfast 
was put on table, Drummle’s was cleared away, the waiter in- 
vited me to begin, I nodded, we both stood our ground. 
~ “ Have you been to the Grove since?” said Drumnile. 

“No,” ‘said I, “1 had quite enough of the Finches the last 
time I was there.” 

“‘Was that when we had a difference of Opinion ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, very shortly. 

“Come, come! they let you off easily enough,” speered 
Drummle. “ You shouldu’t have lost your temper ” 
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“Nr. Drummle,” said I, “you are not coinpetent to give 
advice on that subject. When I lose my temper (not that I 
admit having done so on that occasion), I don’t throw glasses.” 

“J do,” said Drummle. 

After glancing at him once or twice, in an increased state of 
smouldering ferocity, I said : 

“ Mr. Drummle, I did not seek this conversation, and I don’t 
think it’s an agreeable one.’ 

“‘T am sure it’s not,” said he, superciliously over his shoulder ; 
«J don’t think anything about it.” 

“ And therefore,” I went on, ‘ with your leave, I will suggest 
shat we hold no kind of communication in future.” 

“ Quite my opinion,” said Drummle, “ and what I should have 
suggested myself, or done—more likely—without suggesting. 
But don’t lose your temper. Haven't you lost enough without 
that P” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

‘‘ Waiter!” said Mr. Drummle, by way of answering me. 

The waiter reappeared. 

“Look here, you sir. You quite understand that the young 
iady don’t ride to. day, and that I dine at the young lady's P?” 

“Quite so, sir.’ : 

When the waiter had felt my fast-cooling tea-pot with the palm 
of his hand, and had looked imploringly at me, and had gone 
out, Drnnic: careful not to move the shoulder next me, took 
a cigar from his pocket and bit the end off, but showed no sign 
of stirring. Choking and boiling as I was, I felt that we could 
not goa word further, without introducing Estella’s name, which 
I could not endure to hear him utter ; and therefore I looked 
stonily at the opposite wall, as if there were no one present, and 
forced myself to silence. How long we might have remained 
in this ridiculous position it is impossible to say, but for the 
incursion of three thriving farmers—laid on by the waiter, I 
think—who came into the coffee-room unbuttoning their great- 
coats ard rubbing their hands, and before whom, as they charged 
at the fire, we were obliged to give way. 

] saw him through the window, seizing his horse’s mane, and 
mounting in his lundering brutal manner, and sidling and 
backing away, I thought he was gone, when he came back, 
calling for a light for the cigar in his mouth, which he had 
forgotten. A man in a dust-coloured dress appeared with what 
was wanted-—I could not have said from where : whether from 
the inn yard, or the street, or where not—-and as Drummle 
leaned down from the saddle and lighted his cigar and laughed, 
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with a jerk of his head towards the coffee-room windows, the 
slouching shoulders, and ragged hair, of this man whose back 
was towards me, reminded me of Orlick. 

Too heavily out of sorts to care much at the time whether it 
were he or no, or after all to touch the breakfast, I washed the 
weather and the journey from my face and hands, ard went out 
to the memorable old house that it would have been 30 much 
the better for me never to have entered, never to have seen. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


aN the room where the dressing-table stood, and where 
aN the wax candles burnt on the wall, I found Miss Havi- 
sham and Estella: Miss Havisham seated on a settee 
near the fire, and Estella on a cushion at her feet. 
Estella was knitting, and Miss Havisham was looking on. They 
both raised their eyes as I went in, and both saw an alteration 
inme. I derived that, from the look they interchanged. 

““And what wind,” said Miss Havisham, “blows you here, 
Pip?” 

Though she looked steadily at me, I saw that she was rather 
confused. Estella, pausing for a moment in her knitting with 
her eyes upon me, and then going on, I fancied that I read ir 
the action of her fingers, as plainly asif she had told me in the 
dumb alphabet, that she perceived I had discovered my reat 
benefactor. 

“Miss Havisham,” said I, “I went to Richmond yesterday, 
to speak to Estella; and finding that some wind had blown her 
here, I followed.” 

Miss Havisham motioning to me for the third or fourth time 
to sit down, I took the chair by the dressing-table which I had 
often seen her occupy. With all that ruin at my feet and about 
me, it seemed a natural place for me, that day. 

“What I had to say to Estella, Miss Havisham, I will say 
before you, presently—in a few moments. It will not surprise 

ou, it will not displease you. I amas unhappy as you can ever 
ats meant me to be.” : 

Miss Havisham continued to look steadily at me. I could 
see in the action of Estella’s fingers as they worked, that she at 
tended to what I said: but she did not look up. 
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“T have found out who my patron is. It is not a fortunate’ 
discovery, and is not likely ever to enrich me ir reputation, 
Station, fortune, anything. There are reasons why I must say 
no more of that. - It is not my secret, but another’s.” 

As I was silent fora while, looking at Estella and considering 
how to go on. Miss Havisham repeated, “It is not your secret, 
but another's. Well?” 

“When you first caused me to be brought here, Miss Havi- 
sham; when I belonged to the village over yonder, that I wish 
I had never left; I suppose I did really come here, as any othe: 
chance boy might have come—as a kind of servant, to gratify a 
want or a whim, and to be paid for it ?” 

“Ay, Pip,” replied Miss Havisham, steadily nodding he 
head ; “‘ you did.” 

“ And that Mr. Jaggers—” 

“Mr. Jaggers,” said Miss Havisham, taking me up in a firm 
tone, “had nothing to do with, it, and knew nothing of it. His 
being my lawyer, and his being the lawyer of your patron is a 
coincidence. He holds the same relation towards numbers of 
people, and it might easily arise. Be that as it may, it did arise, 
and was not brought about by any one.” 

Any one might have seen in her haggard face that there was 
no suppression or evasion so far. 

“* But when I fell into the mistake I have so long remained in, 
at least you led me on?” said I. 

“Yes,” she returned, again nodding steadily, “I let you go 
” 

“Was that kind?” 

‘Who am I,” cried Miss Havisham, striking her stick upon 
the floor and flashing into wrath so suddenly that Estella glanced 
up at her in surprise, “who am I, for God's sake, that I should 
be kind!” 

It was a weak complaint to have made, and I had not meant 
to make it. I told her so, as she sat brooding after this out: 
burst. 

“‘Well, well, well!” she said. “What else?” 

“T was liberally paid for my old attendance here,” I said, to 
soothe her, “in being apprenticed, and I have asked these ques: 
tions only for my own information. What follows has another 
(and I hope more disinterested) purpose. In humouring my 
mistake, Miss Havisham, you punished—practised on—perhaps 
you will supply whatever term expresses your intention, without 
offence—your self-seeking relations ?” 

“I did. Why, they would have it so! So would you 
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What has been my history, that I should be at the pains of en 
treating either them or you not to have itso! You mad: yow 
own snares. /never made them.” 

Waiting until she was quiet again—for this, too, flashed out 
of her in a wild and sudden way—I went on. 

“J have been thrown among one family of your relations, 
Miss Havisham, and have been constantly among them since I 
went to London. I know them to have been as honestly un- 
der my delusion as I myself. “And I should be false and base 
if I did not tell you, whether it is acceptable to you or no, and 
whether you are inclined to give credence to it or no, that you 
deeply wrong both Mr. Matthew Pocket and his son Herbert, 
if you suppose them to be otherwise than generous, upright, 
open, and incapable of anything designing or mean.” 

‘They are your friends,” said Miss Havisham. 

‘They made themselves my friends,” said I, ‘when they sup. 
posed me to have superseded them ; and when Sarah Pocket, Miss 
Georgiana,.and Mistress Camilla, were not my friends, I think.” 

This contrasting of them with the rest seemed, I was glad to 
see, to do them good with her. She looked at me keenly for a 
little while, and then said quietly : 

“What do you want for them ?” 

“Only,” said I, ‘that you would not confound them with the 
others. They may be of the same blood, but, believe me, they 
are not of the same nature.” 

- Still looking at me keenly, Miss Havisham repeated : 

“What do you want for them?” 

“T am not so cunning, you see,” I said, in answer, conscious 
chat I reddened a little, ‘‘as that I could hide from you, even if 
I desired, that I do want something. Miss Havisham, if you 
would spare the money to do my friend Herbert a lasting ser- 
vice in lifé, but which from the nature of the case :nust De done 
without his knowledge, I could show you how.” 

““Why must it be done without his knowledge?” she asked, 
ettling her hands upon her stick, that she might regard me the 
more attentively. 

‘‘ Because,” said I, ““I began the service myself, more than 
{wo years ago, without. his knowledge, and I don’t want to be 
yetrayed. Why I fail in my ability to finish it, I cannot explain. 
It is a part of the secret which is another person’s and not 
mine.” 

She gradually withdrew her eyes from me, and turned them 
vn the fire. After watching it for what appeared in the silence 
and by the light of the slowly wasting candles to be a long time, 
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she was rcised by the collapse of some of the red coals, and 
looked towards me again—at first, vacantly—then, with a grad. 
ually concentrating attention. All this time, Estella knitted on, 
When Miss Havisham had fixed her attention on me, she said, 
speaking as if there had been no lapse in our dialogue : 

“ What else ?” 

‘« Estella,” said I, turning to her now, and trying to command 
my trembling voice, “you know I love you. You know that I 
have loved you long and dearly.” 

She raised her eyes to my face, on being thus addressed, and 
her fingers-plied their work, and she looked at me with an un- 
moved countenance. I saw that Miss Havisham glanced from 
me to her, and from her to me. : 

“T should have said this sooner, but for my long mistake It 
induced me to hope that Miss Havisham meant us for one an- 
other. While I thought you could not help yourself, as it were, 
I refrained from saying it. But I must say it now.” 

Preserving her unmoved countenance, and with her fingers 
still going, Estella shook her head, 

‘“‘T know,” said I, in answer to that action; “I know. 1] 
have no hope that I shall ever call you mine, Estella. I am 
ignorant what may become of me very soon, how poor I may 
be, or where I may go. Still, I love you. I have loved you 
ever since I first saw you in this house.” ‘ 

Looking at me perfectly unmoved and with her fingers busy. 
she shook her head again. 

“Tt would have been cruel in Miss Havisham, horribly cruel, 
to practise on the susceptibility of a poor boy, and to torture 
me through all these years with a vain hope and an idle pursut, 
if she had reflected on the gravity of what she did. But I think | 
she did not. I think that in the endurance of her own trial, she 
forgot mine, Estella. 

I saw Miss lavisham put her hand to her heart and hold tt 
there, as she sat looking by turns at Estella and at me. 

-“Tt seems,” said Estella very calmly, “that there are senti- 
ments, fancies—I don’t know how to call them—vhick [am 
not able to comprehend. When you say you love ne, I know 
what you mean, as a form of words; but nothing more. You 
address nothing in my breast, you touch nothing there. I 
don’t care for what you say at all. I have tried to warn you 9f 
this ; now, have I not ?” 

I said 1 a miserable manner, ‘ Yes.” 

“Yes. But you would not be warned, for you thought J did 
not mean it. Now, did you not think so?” 
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“1 thought and hoped you could not mean it. You, so young, 
untried, and beautiful, Estella! Surely it is not in Nature.” 

“Itis in my nature,” she returned. And then she added, 
with a stress upon the words, ‘‘It is in the nature formed withia 
me. I make a great difference between you and all other peo- 
ple when I say so much. I can do no more.” 

“sit not true,” said I, “that Bentley Drummle is in town 
here, and pursuing you?” 

“Tt is quite true,” she replied, referring to him with the in- 
difference of utter contempt. 

“That you encourage him, and ride out with him, and that 
he dines with you this very day ?” 

She seemed a little surprised that I should know it, but again 
replied, “ Quite true.” 

“ You cannot lo e him, Estella!” 

Her fingers stopped for the first time, as she retorted rather 
angrily, “ What have I told you? Do you still think, in spite 
of it, that I do not mean what I say?” 

“You would never marry him, Estella?” 

She looked towards Miss Havisham, and considered for a 
moment with her work in her hands. Then she said, “ Why 

‘not tell you the truth? I am going to be married to him.” 

I dropped my face into my hands, but was able to control 
myself better than I could have expected, considering what 
agony it gave me to hear her say those words. When I raised 
my face again, there was such a ghastly look upon Miss Havi- 
sham’s, that it impressed me, even in my passionate hurry and 
grief, 

“ Estella, dearest dearest Estella, do not let Miss Havisham 
lead you into this fatal step. Put me aside for ever—you have 
done so, I well know—but bestow yourself on some worthier 
person than Drummle. Miss Havisham gives you to him, ag 
the greatest slight and injury that could be done to the many 
fr better men who admire you, and to the few who truly love 
you. Among those few, there may be one who loves you even 
as dearly, though he has not loved you as long, as I. Take him, 
and I can bear it better for your sake !” 

My earnestness awoke a wonder in her that seemed as if ¥ 
would have been touched with compassion, if she could have 
tendered me at all intelligible to her own mind. 

“J am going,” she said again, in a gentler voice, ‘to be mar- 
ried to him. The preparations for my marriage are making, 
and I shall be married soon. Why do ycu injuriously introduce 
the name of my mother by adoption? It is my own act" 
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“Your own act, listella, to fling yourself away upon a brute ?” 

“On whom should I fling myself away ?” she retorted, witha 
smile. ‘Should I fling myself away upon the man who would 
the soonest feel (if people do feel such things) that I took noth- 
ing to him? There! Itis done. 1 shall do well enough, and 
so wili my husband. As to leading me into what you call this 
fatal step, Miss Havisham would have had me wait, and not 
marry yet ; but I am tired of the life I have Ted, which has yery 
few charms for me, and I am willing enough to change it. Say 
no more. We shall never understand each other.” 

“Such a mean brute, such a stupid brute!” I urged in de 
S} air. 

a Don’t be afraid of my being a blessing to him,” said Estella ; 
“T shall not be that. Come! Here is my hand. Do we part 
on this, yi u visionary boy—or man?” 

““O Estella!” I answered, as my bitter tears fell fast on her 
hand, do what I would to restrain them ; “ even if I remained 
in England and could hold my head up with the rest, how could 
I see you Drummle’s wife!” 

“‘ Nonsense,” she returned, “nonsense. This will pass in no 
time.” 

“Never, Estella !” 

“You will get me out of your thoughts in a week.” 

“Out of my thoughts! You are part of my existence, part of 
myself. You have been in every line I have ever read, since 
I first came here, the rough common boy whose poor heart you 
vounded even then. You have been in every prospect I have 
tver seen since—on the river, on the sails of the ships, on the 
raarshes, in the clouds, in the light, in the darkness, in the wind, 
sn the woods, in the sea, in the streets.. You have been the em- 
bodiment of every graceful fancy that my mind has ever become 
acquainted with. The stones of which the strongest London 
buildings are made, are not more real, or more impossible to be 
displaced by your hands, than your presence and influence have 
been to me, there and everywhere, and will be. Estella, to the 
last hour of my life, you cannot choose but remain part of my 
character, part ot the little good in me, part of the evil. But, 
i this separation I associate you only with the good, and I will 
faithfully hold you to that always, for you must have done me 
far more good than harm, let me feel now what sharp distress I 
may. O God bless you, God forgive you!” 

In what ecstacy of unhappiness I got these broken words 
out of myself, I don’t know. The rhapsody welled up within 

e, lik: blood from an inward wound, and gushed out. I held 
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her hand to my lips some lingering moments, and so I left her. 
‘But ever afterwards, I remembered—and soon afterwards with 
stronger reason—that while Estella looked at me merely with 
incredulous wonder, the spectral figure of Miss Havisham, hei 
hand still covering her heart, seemed all resolved into a ghastly 
stare of pity and remorse. 
_ All done, all gone! So much was done and gone, that when 
I went out at the gate, the light of day seemed of a darke: 
colour than when I went in. For a while, I hid myself among 
some lanes and by-paths, and then struck off to walk all the 
way to London. For, I had by that time come to myself sc 
far, as to consider that I could not go back to the inn and see 
Drummle there; that I could not bear to sit upon the coach 
and be spoken to; that I could do nothing half so good for my- 
self as tire myself out. 

It was past midnight when I crossed London Bridge. Pur- 
suing the narrow intricacies of the streets which at that time 
tended westward near the Middlesex shore of the river, my 
readiest access to the Temple was close by the river-side, through 
‘Whitefriars. I was not expected till to-morrow, but I had my 
keys, and, if Herbert were gone to bed, could get to bed mysel! 
without disturbing him. 

As it seldom happened that I came in at that Whitefriars gate 
after the Temple was closed, and as I was very muddy anc 
weary, I did not take it ill that the night-porter examined me 
with much attention as he held the gate a little way open fo: 
me to passin. To help his memory I mentioned my name. 

“IT was not quite sure, sir, but I thought so. Here’s a note 
sir. The messenger that brought it, said would you be so good 
as read it by my lantern.” 

Much surprised by the request, I took the note. It was di 
rected to Philip Pip, Esquire, and on the top of the superscrip 
tion were the words, ‘“‘ PLEASE READ THIS, HFRE.” I openec 
it, the watchman holding up his light, and read inside, in Wem 
mick’s writing : 

“Don’T GO HOME.” 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


JURNING from the Temple gate as soon as I had read 
| the warning, I made the best of my way to Fleet-street, 
and there got a late hackney chariot and drove to the 
Hummums in Covent Garden. In those times a bed 
was always to be got there at any hour of the night, and the 
chamberlain, letting me in at his ready wicket, lighted the can- 
dle next in order on his shelf, and showed me straight into the 
bedroom next in order on his list. It was a sort of vault on the 
ground floor at the back, with a despotic monster of a four-post 
bedstead in it, straddling over the whole place, putting one of 
his arbitrary legs into the fire-place and another into the door- 
way, and squeezing the wretched little-washing-stand in quite a 
Divinely Righteous manner. 

As I had asked for a night-light, the chamberlain had brought 
me in, before he left me, the good old constitutional rush-light of 
those virtuous days—an object like the ghost of a walking-cane, 
which instantly broke its back if it were touched, which nothing 
could ‘ever be lighted at, and which was placed in solitary con- 
finement at the bottom of a high tin tower, perforated with 
round holes that made a staringly wide-awake pattern on the 
walls. When I had got into bed, and lay there, footsore, weary, 
and wretched, I found that I could no more close my own eyes 
than I could close the eyes of this foolish Argus. And thus, iv 
the gloom and death of the night, we stared at one another, 

What a doleful night! How anxious, how dismal, how long > 
There was an inhospitable smell in the room, of cold soot and 
hot dust ; and, as I looked up into the corners of the tester over 
my head, I thought what a number of bluebcttle flies from the 
butchers’, and earwigs from the market, and grubs from the 
country, must be holding on up there, lying by for next summer. 
This led me to speculate whether any of them ever tumbled 
down, and then I fanc'ed that I felt light falls on my face—a 
disagreeable turn of theught, suggesting other and more objec- 
tionable approaches up my back. When I had lain awake a 
little while, those extraordinary voices with which silence teems, 
began to make themselves audible. The closet whispered, the 
fireplace sighed, the little washing-stand ticked, and one guitar- 
string played occasionally in the chest of drawers. At about 
- the same time, the eyes on the wall acquired a new expression, 
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and in every one of those staring rounds I saw written, Don’s 
GO HoME. 

Whatever night-fancies and night-noises crowded on me, they 
never warded off this Don’t Go Home. It plaited itself inte 
whatever 1 thought of, as a bodily pain would have done. Not 
lo1 g before, I had read in the newspapers, how a gentleman un. 
known had come to the Hummunis in the night, and had gone 
to bed, and had destroyed himself, and had been found in the 
morning weltering in blood. It came into my head that he must 
haye occupied this very vault of mine, andI got out of bed to 
assure myself that there were no red marks about ; then opened 
the dvor to look out into the passages, and cheer myself with 
the companionship of a distant light, near which I knew the 
chamberlain to be dozing. But all this time, why I was not to 
go home, and what had happened at home, and when I should 
go home, and whether Provis was safe at home, were questions 
occupying my mind so busily, that one might have supposed 
there could be no more room in it for any other theme. Even 
when I thought of Estella, and how we had parted that day for 

ever, and when I recailed all the circumstances of our parting, 
and all her looks and tones, and the action of her fingers while 
she knitted—even then I was pursuing, here and there and every- 
‘where, the caution Don’t go home. When at last I dozed, in 
sheer exhaustion of mind and body, it became a vast shadowy 
verb which I had to conjugate. Imperative mood, present tense : 
Do not thou go home, let him not go home, let us not go home, 
do not ye or you go home, let not them go home. Then, poten- 
tially ; I may not and I cannot go home ; and I might not, could 
not, would not, and should not go home; until I felt that I was 
going distracted, and rolled over on the pillow, and looked at the 
staring rounds upon the wall again. 

IT had left directions that I was to be called at seven; for it 
was plain that I must see Wemmick before seeing any one else, 
and equally plain that this was a case in which his Walworth 
sentiments, only, could be taken. It was a relief to get out of 
the roum where the night had been so miserable, and I needed 
no second knocking at the door to startle me from my uneasy bed. 

The Castle battlements arose upon my view at eight o'clock. 
The little servant happening to be entering the fortress with two 
hot rolls, I passed through the postern and crossed the draw- 
bridge, in her company, and so came without announcement into 
the presence of Wemmick as he was making tea for himself and 
the Aged. An open door afforded a perspective view of the 
Aged in bed. 
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“ Halloa, Mr. Pip!” said Wemmick. <‘‘ You did come home, 
then P” 

“Yes,” I returned; “but I didn’t go home.” 

“ That’s all right,” said he, rubbinghishands. ‘TI Jeft a note 
for you at each of the Temple gates, on the ehance. Which 
gate did you come to?” 

I told him. 

“‘T’ll go round to the others in the course of the day and de- 
stroy the notes,” said Wemmick; “it’s a good rule never to 
leave documentary evidence if you can help it, because you don’t 
know when it may be putin. I’m going to take a liberty with 
you.— Would you mind toasting this sausage for the Aged P. ?” 

I said I should be delighted to do it. 

“Then you can go about work, Mary Anne,” said Wemmick 
to the little servant; “which leaves us to ourselves, don’t you 
see, Mr. Pip?” he added, winking, as she disappeared. 

I thanked him for his friendship and caution, and our dis- 
course proceeded in a low tone, while I toasted the Aged’s sau- 
sage and he buttered the crumb of the Aged’s roll. 

“Now, Mr. Pip, you know,” said Wemmick, ‘you and I un- 
derstand one another. We are in our private and personal ca- 
~ pacities, and we have been engaged in a confidential transaction 
before to-day. Official sentiments are one thing. We are ex- 
tra official.” 

I cordially assented. I was so very nervous, that I had already 
lighted the Aged’s sausage like a torch, and been obliged to blow 
it out, 

“I accidentally heard, yesterday morning,’ ’ said Wemmick, 
“being in a certain place where I once took you—even between 

ou and me, it’s as well not to mention names when avoidable—” 

“Much better not,” said I. “I understand you.” 

““T heard there by chance, yesterday morning,” said Wem- 
mick, ‘‘ that a certain person not altogether of uncolonial pur- 
suits, and not unpossessed of portable property—I don’t know 
who it may really be—we won’t name this person—” 

‘Not necessary,” said I. 

‘had made some little stir in a certain part of the world 
where a good many people go, not always in gratification of 
their own inclinations, and not quite irrespective of the govern- 
ment expense—” 

In watching his face, I made quite a firework of the Aged’s 
sausage, and greatly discomposed both my own attention and 
Wemmick’ s; for which I apologised. 

“—-by dis sappearing from such place, and being no more heard 
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kiwpereabouts. From which,” said Wemmick, “ conjectures had 
been raised and theoriesformed. f also heard that you at your 
chambers in Garden-court, Temple, had been watched, an 
might be watched again.” 

“By whom?” said I. 

“J wouldn't go into that,” said Wemmick, evasively, “it 
might clash with official responsibilities. I heard it, as I have 
in my time heard other curious things in the same place. I 
don’t tell it you on information received. I heard it.” 

He took the toasting-fork and sausage from me as he spoke, 
and set forth the Aged’s breakfast neatly on a little tray. Pre- _ 
vious to placing it before him, he went into the Aged’s room 
with a clean white cloth, and tied the same under the old gen- 
tleman’s chin, and propped him up, and put his nightcap on one 
side, and gave him quite a rakish air. Then, he placed his 
breakfast before him with great care, and said, “Allright, ain’t 
you, Aged P.?” To which the cheerful Aged replied ‘ All 
right, John, my boy, all right!” As there seemed to be a 
tacit understanding that the Aged was not in a presentable 
state, and was therefore considered to be invisible, I made a 
pretence of being in complete ignorance of these proceedings. 

“This watching of me at my chambers (which I have once 
had reason to suspect),” I said to Wemmick when he came 
back, “is inseparable from the person to whom you have 
adverted ; is it?” 

Wemmick looked very serious. ‘I couldn’t undertake to - 
say that of my own knowledge. I mean, I couldn't undertake 
to say it was at first. But it either is, or it will be, or it’s in 
great danger of being.” 

As I saw that he was restrained by fealty to Little Britain 
from saying as much as he could, and as I knew with thankful- 
ness to him how far out of his way he went to say what he did, 
1 could not press him. But I told him, after a little meditation 
over the fire, that I would like to ask him a question, subject to 
his answering or not answering, as he deemed right, and sure 
that his course-would be right. He paused in his breakfast, and 
crossing his arms, and pinching his shirt-sleeves (his notion of 
in-door comfort was to sit without any coat), he nodded to me 
once, to put my question. . “ 

-- You have heard of a man of bad character, whose true name 
is Compeyson ?” 

He answered with one other nod. 

‘Ts he living?” 

One other nod. 
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“Ts he in London?” 

He gave me one other od, compressed the post-office exceed 
ingly, gave me one last nud, and went on with his breakfast. - 

“Now,” said Wemmick, ‘questioning being over ;” which he 
emphasised and repeated for my guidance ; “I come to what I 
did, after hearing what I heard. I went to Garden-covrt ta 
find you; not finding you, I went to Clarrikers to find Mr. 
Herbert.” 

“And him you found ?” said I, with great anxiety. 

“And him I found. Without mentioning any names or going 
into any details, I gave him to understand that if he was aware 
of anybody—Tom, Jack, or Richard—being about the chambers, 
or about the immediate neighbourhood, he had better get Tom, 
Jack, or Richard, out of the way while you were out of the 
way.” 

-‘‘ He would be greatly puzzled what to do?” 

‘He was puzzled what to do; not the less, because I gave 
him my opinion that it was not safe to try to get Tom, Jack, or 
Richard, too far out of the way at present. Mr. Pip, I'll tell 
you something. Under existing circumstances there is no place 
like a great city when you are once in it. Don’t break cover 
too soon. Lie close. Wait till things slacken, before you try 
the open, even for foreign air. 

I thanked him for his valuable advice, and asked him what 
Herbert had done? ; 

“Mr. Herbert,” said Wemmick, “after being all of a heap fon 
half an hour, struck out a plan. He mentioned to me as a 
secret, that he is courting a young lady who has, as no doubt 
you are aware, a bedridden Pa. Which Pa, having been in the 
Purser line of life, lies a-bed in a bow-window where he can see 
the ships sail up and down the river. You are acquainted with 
the young lady, most probably?” 

“‘ Not personally,” said I. 

The truth was, that she had objected to me as an expensive 
companion who did Herbert no good, and that, when Herbert 
had first proposed to present me to her, she had received the 
proposal with such very moderate warmth, that Herbert had 
felt himself obliged to confide the state of the case to me, with 
a view to the lapse of a little’ time before I made her acquaint: 
ance. When I had begun to advance Herbert’s prospects by 
stealth, I had been able to bear this with cheerful philosophy ; 
he and his affianced, for their part, had naturally not been very 
anxious to introduce a third person into their interviews 3 and 
thas, alchough I was assured that I had risen in Clara’s esteem, 
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and although the young lady and I had long regularly inter 
changed messages and remembrances by Herbert, I had neve 
seen her. However, I did not trouble Wemmick with those 
particulars. 

“The house with the bow-window,” said Wemniick, “being 
by the river-side, down the Pool there between Limehouse and 
Greenwich, and being kept, it seems, by a very respectadle 
widow who has a furnished upper floor to let, Mr. Herbert put 
it to me, what did I think of that as a temporary tenement for 
Tom, Jack, or Richard? Now, I thought very well of it, for 
three reasons I’ll give you. ‘That is to say. Firstly. It’s 
altogether out of all your beats, and is well away from the usual 
heap of streets great and small. Secondly. Without going 
near it yourself, you could always hear of the safety of Tom, 
Jack, or Richard, through Mr. Herbert. T hirdly.- After a 
while and when it might be prudent, if you should want to slip 
Tom, Jack, or Richard, on board a foreign packet-boat, there 
he is—ready.” 

Much comforted by these considerations, I thanked Wen- 
mick again and again, and begged him to proceed. 

‘“¢Well, sir! Mr. Herbert threw himself into the business 
with a will, and by nine o'clock last night he hovsed Tom, Jack, 
or Richard—whichever it may be—you and I don’t want te 
know—quite successfully. At the old lodgings it was under 
stood that he was summoned to Dover, and in fact he was 
taken down the Dover road and cornered out of it. Now, 
another great advantage of all this is, that it was done without 
you, and when, if any one was concerning himself about you 
movements, you must be known to be ever so many miles of 
and quite otherwise engaged. This diverts suspicion and con 
fuses it ; and for the same reason I recommended that even if 
you came back last night, you should not go home. It brings 
in more confusion, and you want confusion.” 

Wemmick, having finished his breakfast, here looked at ais 
watch, and began to get his coat on. 

«And now, Mr. Pip,” said he, with his hands still in the 
sleeves, “I have probably done the most I can do; but if I can 
ever do more—from a Walworth point of view, and in a strictly 
private and personal capacity—I shall be glad to doit. Heres 
the address. There can be no harm in your going here 
to-night and seeing for yourself that all is well with ‘loin, Jack. 
or Richar 1, before you go home—which is another reason for 

our not going home last night. But after you have goné 
ome, don’t go back here You are very welcame, I am sure, 
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Mr. Pip;” his hands were now out of his sleeves, and I was 
shaking them; ‘and let me finally impress one important point 
upon you.” He laid his hands upon my shoulders, and ad led 
in a solemn whisper: ‘Avail yourself of this evening to lay 
hold of his portable property. You don’t know what may hap- 
pen to him. Don’t let anything happen to the portable 
property.” 

Quite despairing of making my mind clear to Wemmick or 
this point, I forbore to try. ; : 

“Time’s up,” said Wemmick, ‘and I must be off. [f you 
had nothing more pressing to do than to keep here till dark, 
that’s what I should advise. You look very much worried, and 
it would do you good to have a perfectly quiet day with the 
Aged-—he’ll be up presently—and a little bit of--you remember 
‘he pig?” i 

“Of course,” said I. 

“Weill; and a little bit of Aim. That sausage you toasted 
was his, and he was in all respects a first-rater. Do try him, if 
it is only for old acquaintance sake. Good-by, Aged Parent !” 
in a cheery shout. 

“All right, John ; all right, my boy!” piped the old man 
from within. - 

I soon fell asleep before Wemmick’s fire, and the Aged and 
I enjoyed one another's society by falling asleep before it more 
or less all day. We had loin of pork for dinner, and greens 
grown on the estate, and I nodded at the Aged with a good in- 
tention whenever I failed to do it drowsily. When it was quite 
dark, I left the Aged preparing the fire for toast ; and I inferred 
from the number of teacups, as well as from his glances at the 
two little doors in the wall, that Miss Skiffins was expected. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


a4! GHT o'clock had struck before I got into the air that 
ya was scented, not disagreeably, by the chips and shav- 


\ as ings of the longshore boat-builders, and mast oar and 
4 ~ block makers. All that water-side region of the upper 
and lower Pool below Bridge, was unknown ground to me, and 
when I struck down by the river, I found that the spot I wanted 


was not where I had supposed it to be, and was anything but 
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easy to find. It was called Mill Pond Bank, Chinks’s Basin ; 
and I had no other guide to Chinks’s Basin than the Old Green 
Copper Rope-Walk. 

{t matters not what stranded ships repairing in dry docks If 
lost myself among, what old hulls of ships in course of being 
knocked to pieces, what ooze and slime and other cregs of tide, 
what yards of ship-builders and ship-breakers, what rusty an- 
shors blindly biting into the ground though for years off duty, 
what mountainous country of accumulated casks and timber, 
how many rope-walks that were not the Old Green Copper. 
After several times falling short of my destination and as often 
over-shooting it, I came unexpectedly round a corner, upon 
Mill Pond Bank. It was a fresh kind of place, all circumstances 
considered, where the wind from the nver had room to turn 
itself round ; and there were two or three trees in it, and there 
was the stump of a ruined windmill, and there was the Old 
Green Copper Rope-Walk—whose long and narrow vista I 
could trace in the moonlight, along a series of wooden frames 
set in the ground, that looked like superannuated haymaking. 
~ vakes which had grown old and lost most of their teeth. 

Selecting from the few queer houses upon Mill Pond Bank, a 
house with a wooden front and three stories of bow-window (not 
bay-window, which is another thing), I looked at the plate upon 
the door, and read there, Mrs. Whimple. That being the name 
I wanted, I knocked, and an elderly woman of a pleasant and 
thriving appearance responded. She was immediately deposed, 
hawever, by Herbert, who silently led me into the parlour and 
shut the door. It was an odd sensation to see his very familiar 
face established quite at home in that very unfamiliar room and 
region ; and I found myself looking at him, much as I looked 
at the corner cupboard with the glass and china, the shells upon 
the chimney-piece, and the coloured engravings on the wall, 
representing the death of Captain Cook, a ship-launch, and his 
Majesty King George the Third in a state coachman’s wig, 
leather breeches, and top-boots, on the terrace at Windsor. 

“All is well, Handel,” said Herbert, “and he is quite satis: 
fied, though eager to see you. My dear girl is with her father , 
and if you'll wait till she comes down, I'll make you known (o 
her, and then we'll go upstairs. —Tha?'s her father.” 

I had become aware of an alarming growling overhead, and 
nad probably expressed the fact in my countenance. 

:¢T am afraid he is a sad old rascal,” said Herbert, smiling, 
«but I have never seen him. Don’t you smell rum r He is 
always at it.” 
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“At rum P” said I. : 

“Yes,” returned Herbert, “and you may suppose how mild 
it makes his gout. He persists, too, in keeping all the pro- 
visions up-stairs in his room, and serving them out: He keeps 
them on shelves over his head, and wi// weigh them all. Ifis 
room must be like a chandler’s shop.” . 

While he thus spoke, the growling noise became a prolonged 
roar, and then died away. 

‘What else can be the consequence,” said Herbert, in expla. 
nation, “if he wz/Z cut the cheese? A man with the gout in his 
right hand—and everywhere else—can’t expect to get through 
a Double Gloucester without hurting himself.” 

He seemed to have hurt himself very much, for he gave 
another furious roar. 

“To have Provis for an upper lodger is quite a godsend to 
Mrs. Whimple,” said Herbert, “ for of course people in general 
won't stand that noise. A curious place, Handel ; isn’t it P” 

It was a curious place, indeed; but remarkably well kept 
and clean. 

“Mrs. Whimple,” said Herbert, when I told him so, ‘is the 
best of housewives, and I really do not know what my Clara 
would do without her motherly help. For, Clara has no mothe 
of her own, Handel, and no relation in the world but old Gruff 
andgrim.” ; 

“Surely that’s not his name, Herbert.” 

“No, no,” said Herbert, “that’s my name for him. His 
name is Mr. Barley. But what a blessing it is for the son of my 
father and mother, to love agirl who has no relations, and whe 
can never bother herself, or anybody else, about her family ! ” 

Herbert had told me on former occasions, and now reminded 
me, that he first knew Miss Clara Barley when she was complet- 
ing her education at an establishment at Hammersmith, and 
that on her being recalled home to nurse her father, he and she 
had confided their affection to the motherly Mrs. Whimple, by 
whom it had been fostered and regulated with equal kindness 
and discretion ever since. It was understood that nothing of a 
tender nature could possibly be confided to old Barley, by rea- 
son of his being totally unequal to the consideration of any sub- 
ject more psychological than Gout, Rum, and Purser’s stores. 

As we were thus conversing in a low tone while Old Barley’s 
sustained growl vibrated in the beam that crossed the ceiling, 
the room door opened, and a very pretty slight dark-eyed girl of 
twenty or so, came in with a basket in her hand: whom Her- 
pert tenderly relieved of the basket, and presented blushing, aa 
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“Clara.” She really was a most charming girl, and might have 
passed for a captive fairy, whom that truculent Ogre, Old Bar- 
ley, had pressed into his service. 

“Look here,” said Herbert, showing me the basket, with a 
compassionate 1nd tender smile after we had talked a little ; 
here’s poor Clara’s supper, served out every night. Here’s her 
allowance of bread, and here’s her slice of cheese, and here’s 
her rum—which I drink. This is Mr. Barley’s breakfast for to- 
morrow, served out to be cooked. Two mutton chops, three po- 
tatoes, some split peas, a little flour, two ounces of butter, a 
pinch of salt, and all this black pepper. It’s stewed up together, 
and taken hot, andit’sanice thing for the gout, I should think !” 

‘There was something so natural and winning in Clara's re. 
signed way of looking at these stores in detail, as Herbert 
pointed them out,—and something so confiding, loving, and in- 
nocent, in her modest manner of yielding herself to Herbert's 
embracing arm—and something so gentle in her, so much need- 
ing protection on Mill Pond Bank, by Chinks’s Basin, and the 
Old Green Copper Rope-Walk, with Old Barley growling in the 
beam-—that I would not have undone the engagement between 
her and Herbert, for all the money in the pocket-book I had 
never opened. 

I was looking at her with pleasure and admiration, when sud- 
denly the growl swelled into a roar again, and a frightful bump- 
ing noise was heard above, as if a giant with a wooden leg were 
trying to bore it through the ceiling to come at us. Upon this 
Clara said to Herbert, “Papa wants me, darling!” and ran 
uway. 

“Phere is an unconscionable old shark for you!” said Her- 
pert. ‘What do you suppose he wants. now, Handel ?” 

“T don’t know,” said I. “Something to drink ?” 

“That's it!” cried Herbert, as if I had made a guess of ex- 
traordinary merit. ‘He keeps his grog ready-mixed in a little 
tub on the table. Wait a moment, and you'll hear Clara lift 
him up to take some.—There he goes!” Another roar, with a 
prolonged shake at the end. “Now,” said Herbert, as it was 
succeeded by silence, ‘he’s drinking. Now,” said Herbert, as 
the growl resounded in the beam once more, “ he’s down again 
on his back !” 

Clara returned soon afterwards, and Herbert accompanied me 
up-stairs to see our charge. As we passed Mr. Barley’s door, 
he was heard hoarsely muttering within, in a strain that rose 
anil fell like wind, the following Refrain ; in which J substitute 
ond wishes for something quite the reverse. 
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“Ahoy! Bless your eyes, here’s old Bill Barley. Here’s old 
Bill Barley, bless your eyes. Here’s old Bill Barley on the flat 
of his back, by the Lord. Lying on the flat of his back, like a 
drifting old dead flounder, here’s your old Bill Barley, bless your 
eyes. Ahoy! Bless you.” 

In this strain of consolation, Herbert informed me the invis. 
ible Barley would commune with himself by the day and night 
together ; often while it was light, having, at the same time, one 
eye at a telescope which was fitted on his bed for the con- 
venience of sweeping the river. 

In his two cabin rooms at the top of the house, which were 
fresh and airy, and in which, Mr. Barley was less audible than 
below, I found Provis comfortably settled. He expressed no 
alarm, and seemed to feel none that was worth mentioning ; but 
it struck me that he was softened—indefinably, for I could not ~ 
have said how, and could never afterwards recal how when J 
tried ; but certainly. 

The opportunity that the day’s rest had given me for reflec 
tion, had resultedin my fully determining to say nothing to him 
respecting Compeyson. For anything I knew, his animosity 
towards the man might otherwise lead to his seeking him out 
and rushing on his own destruction. Therefore, when Herbert 
and I sat down with him by his fire, I asked him first of all 
-whether he relied on Wemmick’s judgment and sources of in. 
formation P 

“Ay, ay, dear boy!” he answered, with a grave nod, “ Jag: 
gers knows.” 

“Then, I have talked with Wemmick,” said I, “and have 
come to tell you what caution he gave me and what advice.” 

This I did accurately, with the reservation just mentioned; 
and I told him how Wemmick had heard, in Newgate prison 
(whether from officers or prisoners I could not say), that he was 
under some suspicion, and that my chambers had been watched ; 
how Wemmick had recommended his keeping close for a time, 
and my keeping away from him; and what Wemmick had said 
about getting him abroad. I added, that of course, when the 
time came, I should go with him, or should follow close upon 
him, as might be safest in Wemmick’s judgment. What was to 
follow that, I did not. touch upon ; neither indeed was I at all 
clear or comfortable about it in my Own mind, now that I saw 
him in that softer condition, and in declared peril for my sake. 
As to altering my way of living, by enlarging my expenses, I 
put it to Lim whether in our present unsettled and difficult cir. 
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cumstances, it would not be simply ridiculcus, if,it were no 
worse ? 

He could not deny this, and indeed was very reasonable 
throughout. His coming back was a venture, he said, and he 
had always known it to be a venture. He would do nothing te 
make it a desperate venture, and he had very little fear of his 
safety with such good help. 

Herbert, who had been looking at the fire and ponclering, 
here said that something had come into his thoughts arising 
out of Wemmick’s suggestion, which it might be worth while to 
pursue. ‘We are both good watermen, Handel, and could 
take him down the river ourselves when the right time comes. 
No boat would then be hired for the purpose, and no boatman ; 


that would save at least a chance of suspicion, and any chance 


is worth saving. Never mind the season; don’t you think it 
might be a good thing if you began at once to keep a boat at 
the Temple stairs, and were in the habit of rowing up and 
down the river? You fall into that habit, and then who notices 
or minds? Do it twenty or fifty times, and there is-nothing 
special in your doing it the twenty-first or fifty-first.” 

I liked this scheme, and Provis was quite elated by it. We 
agreed that it should be Carried into execution, and that Provis 
should never recognise us if we came below Bridge and rowed 
past Mill Pond Bank. But we further agreed that he should 
pull down the blind in that part of his window which gave upon 
the east, whenever he saw us and all was right. 

Our conference being now ended, and everything arranged 
I rose to go; remarking to Herbert that he and I had bette, 
not go home together, and that I would take half an hour's star 


of him. “I don’t like to leave you here,” I said to Provis, 
“though I cannot doubt your being safer here than near me. 
Good-by!” 


“Dear boy,” he answered, clasping my hands, “I don’t 
know when we may meet again, and I don’t like Good-by Say 
Good Night!” 

‘Good night! Herbert will go regularly between us, and 
wien the time comes you may be certain I shall be ready. 
Good night, Good night ?” 

We thought it best that he should stay in his own rooms, ard 
we left him on the landing outside his door, holding a light 
over the stait rail to light us down-stairs. Looking back at 
him, I thought of the first night of his return when our positions 
were reversed, and when I little supposed my heart could ever 
be as heavy and anxious at parting from him as it was now. 
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Old Barley was growling and swearing when we repassed his 
door, with no appearance of having ceased. or of meaning to 
cease. When we got to the foot of the stairs, I asked Herbert 
whether he had preserved the name of Provis? He replied, 
certainly not, and that the lodger was Mr. Campbell. He also 
explained that the utmost known of Mr. Campbell there, was, 
that he (Herbert) had Mr. Campbell consigned to him, and felt 
a strong personal interest in his being well cared for, and living 
a secluded life.. So, when we went into the parlour. where Mrs. 
Whimple and Clara were seated at work, I said nothing of my 
own interest in Mr. Campbell, but kept it to myself. 


When IJ had taken leave of the pretty gentle dark-eyed girl, . 


and of the motherly woman who had not outlived her honest 
sympathy with a little affair of true love, I felt as if the Ol¢ 
Green Copper Rope-Walk had grown quite a different place. 
Old Barley might be as old as the hills, and might swear like a 
whole field of troopers, but there were redeeming youth and 
trust and hope enough in Chinks’s Basin to fill it to overflow- 
ing. And then I thought of Estella, and of our parting, and 
went home very sadly. 

All things were as quiet in the Temple as ever I had seen 
hem. The windows of the rooms of that side, lately occupied 
vy Provis, were dark and still, and there was no lounger in Gar- 


len-court. I walked past the fountain twice or thrice before I. 


lescended the steps that were between me and my rooms, but 
i was quite alone. Herbert coming to my bedside when he 
‘ame in—for J went straight to bed, dispirited and fatigued— 
nade the same report. Opening one of the windows after that, 
ae looked out into the moonlight, and told me that the pavement 
was as solemnly empty as the pavement of any Cathedral at that 
same hour. 

Next day, I set myself to get the boat. It was soon done, and 
the boat was brought round to the Temple stairs, and lay where 
I could reach her within a minute or two. Then, I began to go 
out as for training and practice : sometimes alone, sometimes 
with Herbert. J was often out in cold, rain, and sleet, but no- 
body took much note of me after I had been out a few times. 
At first, I kept above Blackfriars Bridge; but as the hours of 
the tide changed, I took towards London Bridge. It was Old 
London Bridge in those days, and at certain states of the tide 
there was a race and a fall of water there which gave it a bad 
reputation. But 1 knew well enough how to “shoot ” the bridge 
after seeing it lone, and so began to row about among the ship- 
ping in the pool, and down to Erith. The first time I passed 
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Mill Pond Bank, Herbert and I were pulling a fair of oars; 
and, both in going and returning, we saw the blind towards the 
east come down. Herbert was rarely there less frequently than 
three times in a week, and he never brought me a single word of 
intelligence that was at allalarming. — Still, I knew that there was 
cause for alarm, and I could not get rid of the notion of being 
watched. Once received, it is a haunting idea ; how many un- 
_ designing persons I suspected of watching me, it would be hard 
to calculate. 

In short, I was always full of fears for the rash man who was 
in hiding. Herbert had sometimes said to me that he found it 
pleasant to stand at one of our windows after dark, when the 
tide was running down, and to think that it was flowing, with 
everything it bore, towards Clara. But I thought with dread 
that it was flowing towards Magwitch, and that any black mark 
on its surface might be his pursuers, going swiftly, silently, and 
surely, to take him. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


§) OME weeks passed without bringing any change. We 
waited for Wemmick, and he made no sign. If I had 
never known him out of Little Britain, and had never 
enjoyed the privilege of being on a familiar footing at 
the Castle, I might have doubted him ; not so for a moment, 
knowing him as I did. 

My worldly affairs began to wear a gloomy appearance, and I 
was pressed for money by more than one creditor. Even I my- 
self began to know the want of money (I mean of ready money 
in 1ny own pocket), and to relieve it by converting some easily 
spared articles of jewellery into cash. But I had quite deter- 
mined that it would be a heartless fraud to take more money 
from my patron in the existing state of my uncertain thoughts 
ail plans. Therefore, I had sent him the unopened pocket- 
buok by Herbert, to hold in his own keeping, and I felt a kind 
Gf satisfaction—whether it was a false kind or a true, I hardly 
know—in not having profited by his generosity since his revela- 
tion of himself. 

As the time wore on, an impression settled heavily upon me 
that Estella was married. Fearful of having it confirmed, though 
it was all but a conviction, I avoided the newspapers, and begged 
15 
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Herbert (to wham I had confided the circumstances of our last 
interview) never to speak of her tome. Why1l hoarded up this 
last wretched little rag of the robe of hope that was rent and 
given to the winds, how do I know! Why did you who read 
this, commit that not dissimilar inconsistency of your own, last 
year, last month, last week ? 

It was an unhappy life that I lived, and its one dominant. 
anxiety, towering over all its other anxieties like a high moun- 
tain above a range of mountains, never disappeared from my 
view. Still, no new cause for fear arose. Let me start from 
my bed as I would, with the terror fresh upon me that lie was 
discovered ; let me sit listening as 1 would, with dread, for Her- 
bert’s returning step at night, lest it should be fleeter than ordi- 
nary, and winged with evil news ; for all that, and much more tc 
like purpose, the round of things went on. Condemned to ia- 
action and a state of constant restlessness and suspense, J 
rowed about in my boat, and waited, waited, waited, as I best 
could. ; 

There wére states of the tide when, having been down the 
river, I could not get back through the eddy-chafed arches and 
starlings of old London Bridge; then Ileft my boat at a wharf 
near the Custom House, to be brought up afterwards to the 
Temple stairs. I was not averse to doing this, as it served to 
make me and my boat a commoner incident among the water- 
side people there. From this slight occasion sprang two meet- 
ings that I have now to tell of. 

One afternoon, late in the month-of February, I came ashore 
at the wharf at dusk. I had pulled down as far as Greenwich 
with the ebb tide, and had turned with the tide. It had been a 
fine bright day, but had become foggy as the sun dropped, and 
I had had to feel my way back among the shipping, pretty care- 
fully. Both in going and returning, I had seen the signal in his 
window, All well. 

As it was a raw evening and I was cold, I thought I would 
comfort myself with dinner at once; and as I had hours of de- 
jection and solitude before me if I went home to the Temple, I 
thought I would afterwards go to the play. The theatre where 
Mr. Wopsle had achieved his questionable triumph, was in that 
waterside neighbourhood (it is nowhere now), and to that theatre 
{ resolved to go. I was aware that Mr. Wopsle had not suc- 
ceeded in reviving the Drama, but, on the contrary, had rather 
partaken of its decune. He had been ominously heard of, 
through the playbills, as a faithful Black, in connexion with a lit- 
tle git] of noble birth anda monkey And Herbert had seew 
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him as a predatory Tartar of comic propensities, with a face like 
a red brick, and an outrageous hat all over bells, 

I dined at what Herbert and 1 used to call a Geographical 
chop-house—where there were maps of the world in porter-pot 
rims on every half-yard of the tablecloths, and charts of gravy 
on every one of the knives—to this day there is scarcely a single 
chop-house within the Lord Mayor’s dominions which is not 
Geographical—and wore out the time in dozing over crumbs, 
staring at gas, and baking in a hot blast of dinners. By-and-by, 
I roused myself and went to the play. 

There, I found a virtuous boatswain in his Majesty’s service _ 
—a most excellent man, though I could have wished his trou- 
sers not quite so tight in some places and not quite so loose in 
others—who knocked all the little men’s hats over their eyes, 
though he was very generous and brave, and wouldn't hear of 
anybody’s paying taxes, though he was very patriotic. He had 
a bag of money in his pocket, like a pudding in the cloth, and on 
that property married a young ‘person in bed-furniture, with 
great rejoicings ; the whole population of Portsmouth (nine in 
number at the last Census) turning out on the beach, to rub 
their own hands, and shake everybody else’s, and sing “ Fill, 
fill!” A certain dark-complexioned Swab, however, who 
wouldn’t fill, or do anything else that was proposed to him, and 
whose heart was openly stated (by the boatswain) to be as black 
as his figure-head, proposed to two other Swabs to get all man- 
kind into difficulties ; which was so effectually done (the Swab 
family having considerable political influence) that it took half 
the evening to set things right, and then it was only brought 
about through an honest little grocer with a white hat, black 
gaiters, and red nose, getting intoa clock, with a gridiron, and 
listening, and coming out, and knocking everybody down from 
behind with the gridiron whom he couldn't confute with what he 
had overheard. This led to Mr. Wopsle’s (who had never been 
heard of before) coming in with a star and garter on, as a pleni- 
potentiary of great power direct from the Admiralty, to say 
that the Swabs were all to go to prison on the spot, and that he 
had brought the boatswain down the Union Jack, as a slight 
ackrowledgment of his public services. The boatswain, un- 
manned for the first time, respectfully dried his eyes on the 
Jack, and then cheering up and addressing Mr. Wopsle as Your 
Honour, solicited permission to take him by the fin. Mr, 
Wopsle conceding his fin with a gracious dignity, was immedi 
ately shoved into a dusty corner while everybody dapvced a 
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hornpipe ; and from that corner, surveying the public with 3 
discontented eye, became aware of me. ‘ 

The second piece was the last new grand comic Christmas 
pantomime, in the first scene of which, it pained me to suspect 
that I detected Mr. Wopsle with red worsted legs under a 
highly magnified phosphoric countenance and a shock of red 
curtain-fringe for his hair engaged in the manufacture of thun- 
derbolts in a mine, and displaying great cowardice when his 
gigantic master came home (very hoarse) to dinner. But he 
presently presented himself under worthier circumstances ; for, 
the Genius of Youthful Love being in want of assistance—on 
account of the parental brutality of an ignorant farmer who op- 
posed the choice of his daughter’s heart, by purposely falling 
upon the object in a flour sack, out of the first-floor window— 
summoned a sententious Enchanter ; and he, coming up from 
the antipodes rather unsteadily, after an apparently violent jour- 
ney, proved to be Mr. Wopsle in a high-crowned hat, with a 
necromantic work in one volume under his arm. The business 
of this enchanter on earth, being principally to be talked at, 
sung at, butted at, danced at, and flashed at with fires of vari- 
ous colours, he had a good deal of time on his hands. And I 
observed with great surprise, that he devoted it to staring in my 
direction as if he were lost in amazement. 

There was something so remarkable in the increasing glare of 
Mr. Wopsle’s eye, and he seemed to be turning so many things 
over in his mind and to grow so confused, that I could not 
make it out. I sat thinking of it, long after he had ascended 
to the clouds in a large watch-case, and still I could not make 
it out. I was still thinking of it when I came out of the thea- 
tre an hour afterwards, and found him waiting for me near the 
door. 

“How do you do?” said I, shaking hands with him as we 
turned down the street together. “I saw that you saw me.” 

“Saw you, Mr. Pip!” he returned. ‘Yes, of course I saw 
you. But who else was there ?” 

“Whoelser” 

“Tt is the strangest thing,” said Mr. Wopsle, drifting into his 
\est lock again. ; “and yet I could swear, to him.” 

Lecoming alarmed, I entreated Mr. Wopsle to explain his 
meaning. 

‘*Whether I should have noticed him at first but for your 
being there,” said Mr. Wopsle, going on in the same lost way, 
**T can’t be positive; yet I think I should.” 

involuntarily f looked round me, as I was accustomed to look 
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round me when I went home; for, these mysterious words gave 

me a chill. . 

“Oh! He can’t be in sight,” said Mr. Wopsle. “ Ele went 
out, before I went off, I saw him go.” 

Having the reason that I had, for being suspicious, I even 
suspected this poor actor. I mistrusted a design to entrap me 
into some admission. Therefore, I glanced at him as we walked 
on together, but said nothing. 

“Thad a ridiculous fancy that he must be with you, Mr. Pip, 
till I saw that you were quite unconscious of him, sitting behind 
you there, like a ghost.” 

My former chill crept over me again, but I was resolved not 
to speak yet, for it was quite consistent with his words that he 
might be set on to induce me to connect these references with 
Provis. Of course, I was perfectly sure and safe that Provis 
had not been there. 

“J dare say you wonder at me, Mr. Pip; indeed I see you do. 
But it is so verystrange! You'll hardly believe what Iam going 
to tell you. 1 could hardly believe it myself, if you told me.” 

“Indeed?” said I. 

_ “No,indeed. Mr. Pip, you remember in old times a certain 
Christmas Day, when you were quite a child, and I dined at 
Gargery’s, and some soldiers came to the door to get a pair of 
handcuffs mended P” 

“¢T remember it very well.” 

«And you remember that there was a chase after two con- 
victs, and that we joined in it, and that Gargery took you on his 
back, and that I took the lead and you kept up with me as well 
as you could?” 

“I remember it all very well.” Better than he thought—ex- 
cept the last clause. 

« And youremember that we came up with the two in a ditch, 
and that there was a scuffle between them, and that one of them 
had been severely handled and much mauled about the face, by 
the other ?” 

“‘T see it all before me.” 

“ And that the soldiers lighted torches, and put the two in 
the centre, and that we went on to see the last of them, over the 
black marshes, with the torchlight shining on their faces-—I am 
particular about that ; with the torchlight shining on their faces, 
when there was an outer ring of dark night all about us ?” 

“Ves,” said I. ‘I remember all that.” 

“Then, Mr. Pip, one of those two prisoners, sat behind you 
tc-night. I saw him over your shoulder.” _ 
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“Steady!” I thought. I asked him then, “V/nich of the twe 
do you suppose*you saw ?” r 

““The one who had been mauled,” he answered readily, “and 
Pll swear I saw him! The more I think of him, the more cer- 
tain I am of him.” 

“This is very curious!” said I, with the best assumption I 
could put on, of its being nothing more to me. “ Very curious 
indeed !” F 

I cannot exaggerate the enhanced disquiet into which this 
cony érsation threw me, or the special and peculiar terror I felt 
at Compeyson’s having been behind me “like a ghost.” For, 
if he had ever been out of my thoughts for a few moments to- 
gether since the hiding had begun, it was in those very mo- 
ments when he was closest to me; and to think that I should 
be so unconscious and off my guard after all my care, was as if 
I had shut an avenue of a hundred doors to keep him out, and 
then had found him at my elbow. I could not doubt either that 
he was there, because I was there, and that however slight an 
appearance of danger there might be about us, danger was 
always near and active. 

I put such questions to Mr. Wopsle as, When did the’ man- 
come in? He could not tell me that; he saw me, and over 
my shoulder he saw the man. It was not until he had seen him 
for some time that he began to identify him; but he had from 
the first vaguely associated him with me, and known him as 
somehow belonging to me in the old village time. How was 
he dressed? Prosperously, but not noticeably otherwise ; he 
thought, in-black. Was his face at all disfigured? No, he be- 
lieved not. I believed not, too, for, although in my brooding 
state I had taken no especial notice of the people behind me, I 
thought it likely that a face at all disfigured would have attracted 
my attention. 

When Mr. Wopsle had imparted to me all that he could recal 
or I extract, and’when I had treated him to a little appropriate 
refreshment after the fatigues of the evening, we parted. It was 
between twelve and one o’clock when I reached the Temple, 
and the gates were shut. No one was near me when I wert in 
and went home. 

Herbert had come in, and we held a very serious council by 
tLe fire. But there was nothing to be done, saving to commu- 
nicate to Wemmick what.I had that night found out, and to 
remind him that we waited for his hint. As I thought that I 
might compromise him if I went too often to the Castle, I made 
this cermunication by letter. I wrote it before I went to bed 
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and went out and posted it; and again no one was near me. 
Herbert and I agreed that we could do nothing.else but be very 
cautious. And we were very cautious indeed—more cautious . 
than before, if that were possible—and I for my part never went 
near Chinks’s Basin, except when I rowed by, and then I only 
looked at Mill Pond Bank as I looked at anything else. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


SA HE second of the two meetings referred to in the last 
chapter, occurred about a week after the first. I had 
| again left my boat at the wharf below Bridge; the 
— time was an hour earlier in the afternoon; and, unde- 
cided-where to dine, I had strolled up into Cheapside, and was 
strolling along it, surely the most unsettled person in all the 
busy concourse, when a large hand was laid upon my shoulder, 
by some one overtaking me. It was Mr. Jaggers’s hand, and he 
passed it through my arm. 

“As we are going in the same direction, Pip, we may walk 
together. Where are you bound for?” 

“For the Tempie, I think,” said I. 

“Don’t you know?” said Mr. Jaggers. 

“Well,” I returned, glad for once’ to get the better of him in 
cross-examination, “I do ot know, for I have not made up my 
mind.” 

“You are going to dine?” said Mr. Jaggers. ‘ You don't 
mind admitting that, I suppose ?” 

“No,” I returned, “I don’t mind admitting that.” 

“‘ And are not engaged ?” 

“I don’t mind admitting also, that I am not engaged ?” 

“Then,” said Mr. Jaggers, ‘come and dine with me.” 

I was going to excuse myself, when he added, “‘ Wemmick’s 
coming.” So, I changed my excuse into an acceptance—the 
_ few words I had uttered, serving for the beginning of either — 
and we went along Cheapside and slanted off to Little Bnitain, 
while the lights were springing up brilliantly in the shop windows, 
and the street lamp-lighters, scarcely finding ground enough to 
plant their ladders on in the midst of the afternoon’s bustle, 
were skipping up and down and running in and out, opening 
more red eyes in the gathering fog than my rush-light tower a 
the Hummums had opened white eyes in the ghostly wall. 
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At the office in Little Britain there was the usual letter 
writing, hand-washing, candle-snuffing, and safe-iocking, that 
closed the business of the day. As I stood idle by Mr. Jag- 
gers’s. fire, its rising and falling flame made the two casts on 
tne shelf look as if they were playing a diabolical game at bo- 
peep with me; while the pair of coarse fat office candles that 
cimly lighted Mr. Jaggers as he wrote in a corner, were deco- 
rated with dirty winding-sheets, as if in remembrance of a host of 
hanged clients. 

We went to Gerrard-street, all three together, in a hackney 
coach: and as soon as we got there, dinner was served, 
Although I should not have thought of making, in that place, 
the most distant reference by so much as a look to Wemmick’s 
Walworth sentiments, yet I should have had no objection to 
catching his eye now and then in a friendly way. But it was 
not to be done. He turned his eyes on Mr. Jaggers whenever 
he raised them from the table, and was as dry and distant to 
me as if there were twin Wemmicks and this was the wrong 
one. 

“Did you send that note of Miss Havisham’s to Mr. Pip, 
Wemmick?” Mr. Jaggers asked, soon after we began dinner. 

‘No, sir,’ returned Wemmick ; ‘it was going by post, when 
you brought Mr. Pip into the office. Here it is.” He handed 


it to his principal, instead of to me. 


“It’s a note of two lines, Pip,” said Mr. Jaggers, handing it 
on, ‘sent up to me by Miss Havisham, on account of her not 
being sure of your address. She tells me that she wants to see 
you on a little matter of business you mentioned toher. You'll 
go down P” 

“Ves,” said I, casting my eyes over the note, which was ex- 
actly in those terms. 

‘When do you think of going down?” 

“T have an impending engagement,” said I, glancing at 
Wemmick, who was putting fish into the post-office, “that ren- 
ders me rather uncertain of my time. At once, I think.” 

‘“‘If Mr. Pip has the intention of going at once,” said Wem 
mick to Mr. Jaggers, “‘he needn’t write an answer, you know.” 

Receiving this as'an intimation that it was best not to delay, 
I settled that I would go to-morrow, and said so. Wemmick 
drank a glass of wine and looked with a grimly satisfied air at Mr. 
Jaggers, but not at me. 

“So, Pip! Our friend the Spider,” said Mr. Jaggers, ‘‘ hat 
play 3d his cards. He has won the pool.” 

It was as much as I could do to assent. 
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“Hah! He is a promising fellow—in chis way—bu* he may 
not have it all his own way. The stronger will win in the end, 
but the stronger has to be found out first. If he should turn to, 
and beat her—” 

“Surely,” I interrupted, with a burning face and heart, “ you 
do not seriously think that he is scoundrel enough for that, Mr. 
Jaggers P” 

“T didn’t say so, Pip. I am putting a case. If he should 
turn to and beat her, he may possibly get the strength on his 
side ; if it should be a question of intellect, he certainly will 
not. It would be chance work to give an opinion how a fellow 
of that sort will turn out in such circumstances, because it’s a 
toss-up between two results.” 

‘¢ May I ask what they are?” 

“ A fellow like our friend the Spider,” answered Mr. Jaggers, 
“either beats, or cringes. He may cringe and growl, or cringe 
and not growl; but he either beats or cringes. Ask Wemmick 
his opinion.” 

‘‘ Kither beats or cringes,” said Wemmick, not at all address- 
ing himself to me. _ 

“So, here’s to Mrs. Bentley Drummle.” said Mr. Jaggers, 
taking a decanter of choicer wine from his dumb-waiter, and 
filling for each of us and for himself, “and may the question of 
supremacy be settled to the lady’s satisfaction! To the satis- 
faction of the lady amd the gentleman, it never will be. Now, 
Molly, Molly, Molly, Molly, how slow you are to-day !” 

She was at his elbow when he addressed her, putting a dish 
upon the table. As she withdrew her hands from it, she fell 
back a step or two, nervously muttering some excuse. And a 
certain action of her fingers as she spoke arrested my attention. 

“What's the matter?” said Mr. Jaggers. 

“Nothing. Only the subject we were speaking of,” said I, 
‘was rather painful to me.” 

The action of her fingers was like the action of knitting, 
She stood looking at her master, not understanding whether 
she was free to go, or whether he had more to say to her and 
would call her back if she did go. Her look was very intent. 
Surely, I had seen exactly such eyes and such hands, on a mem. 
prable occasion very lately ! 

He dismissed her, and she glided out of the room. But she 
remained before me, as plainly as if she were still there. I looked 
at those hands, I looked at those eyes, I looked at that flowing 
hair; and I compared them with other hands, other eyes, other 
hair, that I knew of, and with what those might be after ‘wenty 
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years of a brutal husband and a stormy life. I looked again at 
those hands and eyes of the housekeeper, and thought of the 
inexplicable feeling that had come over me when 1 last walked 
—not alone—in the ruined garden, and through the deserted 
brewery. I thought how the same feeling had come back when 
[ saw a face looking at me, and a hand waving to me froma 
stage-coach window; and how it had come back again and had 
flashed about me like Lightning, when I had passed in a car. 
tige—not alone—through a sudden glare of light in a dark 
street. I thought how one link of association had helped that . 
identification in the theatre, and how such a link, wanting be- 
fore, had been riveted for me now, when I had passed by a 
chance swift from Estella’s name to the fingers with their knit. 
ting action, and the attentive eyes. And I felt absolutely cer- 
tain that this woman was Estella’s mother. : 
__.Mr. Jaggers had seen me with Estella, and was not likely to 
have missed the sentiments I had been at no pains to conceal. 
He nodded when I said the subject was painful to me, clapped 
me on the back, put round the wine again, and went on with 
iis dinner. 

Only twice more, did the housekeeper reappear, and then 
Jer stay in the room was very short, and Mr. Jaggers was sharp 
with her. But her hands were Estella’s hands, and her eyes 
were Estella’s eyes, and if she had reappeared a hundred times 
[ could have been neither more sure nor less sure that my con- 
viction was the truth. 

It was a dull evening, for Wemmick drew his wine when it 
came round, quite as a matter of business—just as he might 
‘ave drawn his salary when that came round—and with his eyes 
on his chief, sat in a state of perpetual readiness for cross- 
examination. As to the quantity of wine, his post-office was 
as indifferent and ready as any other post-office for its quantity 
of letters. From my point of view, he was the wrong twin 
all the time, and only externally like the Wemmick of Wal: 
worth. 

We took our leave early, and left together. Even when we 
were groping among Mr. Jaggers’s stock of boots for our hats, 
I feit that the right twin was on his way back ; and we had not 
gone half a dozen yards down Gerrard-street in the Walworth 
direction before I found that I was walking arm-in-arm with 
the right twin, and that the wrong twin had evaparated into the 
evening air. ; 

“Well!” said Wemmick, “ that’s over! He’s a wonderfu: - 
man, without his living likeness ; but I feel that I ave to screw 
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myself up when [ dine with him—and I dine more comfortably 
unscrewed.” 

I felt that this was a good statement of the case, and told 
him so. 

“Wouldn't say it to anybody but yourself,” he answered. “I 
know that what is said between you and me, goes no further.” 

L asked hina if he had ever seen Miss Elavisham’s adopted 
daughter, Mrs. Bentley Drummle? He saidro. To avoid being 
too abrupt, I then spoke of the Aged, and of Miss Skiffins. He 
looked rather sly when I mentioned Miss Skiffins, and stopped 
in the street to blow his nose, with a roll of the head and a 
flourish not quite free from latent boastfulness. 

“ Wemmick,” said I, “do you remember telling me before I 
first went to Mr. Jaggers’s private house, to notice that house- 
keeper ?” 

“Did I?” he replied. ‘Ah, I dare say I did. Deuce take 
me,” he added sullenly, “‘I know I did. I find I am not quite 
unscrewed yet.” 

«‘ A wild beast tamed, you called her.” 

“‘ And what did you call her?” 

“The same. How did Mr. Jaggers tame her, Wemmick ?” 

“That's his secret. She has been with him many a long 
year.” 

“TJ wish you would tell me her story. I feel a particular 
interest in being acquainted with it. You know that what is 
said between you and me, goes no further.” 

“¢ Well!” Wemmick replied, ‘I don’t know her story—that 
is, I don’t know all of it. But what I do know, I'll tell you. 
We are in our private and personal capacities, of course.” 

“‘ Of course.” 

“A score or so of years ago, that woman was tried at the 
Old Bailey for murder, and was acquitted. She was a very 
handsome young woman, and I believe had some gipsy blood 
in her. Anyhow, it was hot enough when it was tp, as you may 
suppose.” 

“But she was acquitted.” 

“Mr. Jaggers was for her,” pursued Wemmick, with a look 
full of meaning, ‘and worked the case in a way quite astonish- 
ing. It was a desperate case, and it was comparatively early 
days with him then, and he worked it to general admiration ; in 
fact it may almost be said to have made him. He worked it 
himself at the police-office, day after day for many days, con- 
tending against even a committal; and at the trial where he 
couldn't work it himself, sat under counsel, and—every one 
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- knew—put in all the salt and pepper. The murdered person 
was a woman; a woman a good ten years older, very much 
larger, and very much stronger. It wasa case of jealousy. They 
both led tramping lives, and this woman in Gerrard-street here, 
had been married very young, over the broomstick (as we say), 
to a tramping man, and was a perfect fury in point of jealousy. 
The murdered woman—more a match for the man, certainly, in 
point of years—was found dead in a barn near Hounslow Heath, 
There had been a violent struggle, perhaps a fight. She was 
bruised and scratched and torn, and had been held by the throat 
at last and choked. Now, there was ho reasonable evidence to 
implicate any person but this woman, and, on the: improbabili- 
ties of her having been able to do it, Mr. Jaggers principally © 
rested his case. You may be sure,” said Wemmick, touching 
me on the sleeve, “that he never dwelt upon the strength of 
her hands then, though he sometimes does now.” 

I had told Wemmick of his showing us her wrists, that day of 
the dinner party. 

“Well, sir!”” Wemmick went on; “it happened—happened, 
don’t you see ?—that this woman was so very artfully dressed 
from the time of her apprehension, that she looked much slighter 
than she really was; in particular, her sleeves are always re- 
membered to have been so skilfully contrived that her arms had 
quite a delicate look. She had only a bruise or two about her 
—nothing for a tramp—but the backs of her hands were lacer- 
ated, and the question was, was it with finger-nails ? Now, Mr. 
Jaggers showed that she had struggled through a great lot of 
brambles which were not as high as her face; but which she 
could not have got through and kept her hands out of; and 
bits of those brambles were actually found in her skin and put 
in evidence, as well as the fact that the brambles in question 
were found on examination to have been broken through, and 
‘o have little shreds of her dress and little spots of blood upon. 
‘hem here and there. But the boldest point he made, was this, 
It was attempted to be set up in proof of her jealousy, that she 
was under strong suspicion of having, at about the time of the 
murder, frantically destroyed her child by this man—-some three 
years old~-to revenge herself upon him, Mr. Jaggers worked 
that, in this way. ‘We say these are not marks of finger-z.ails, 
but marks of brambles, and we show you the brambles. You 
bay they are marks of finger-nails, and you set up the hypothesis 
that she destroyed her child. You must accept all consequences 
of that hypothesis. For anything we know, she may have e- 
stroyed her child, and the child in clinging to her may have 
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scratcted her hands. What then? You are not trying her for 
the nmirder of her child; why don’t you? As to this case, if 
you will have scratches, we say that, for anything we know, 
you may have accounted for them, assuming for the sake of ar- 
gument that you have not invented them?’ To sum up, sir,’ 
said Wemmick, ‘Mr. Jaggers was altogether too many foi the 
Jury, and they gave in.” 

‘Has she been in his service ever since ?” 

“Yes; but not only that,” said Wemmick, she went lito 
his service immediately after her acquittal, tamed as she is 110w. 
She has since been taught one thing and another in the way of 
her duties, but she was tamed from the beginning.” 

‘Do you remember the sex of the child ?” e 

“Said to have been a girl.” 

“You have nothing more to say to me to-night 2” 

“Nothing. I got your letter and destroyed it. Nothing.” 

We exchanged a cordial Good Night, and I went home, with 
new matter for my thoughts, though with no relief from the old 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


sq) UT TING Miss Havisham’s note in my pocket, that 1 
J) might serve as my credentials for so soon reappearing 
at Satis House, in case her waywardness should lead 
her to express any surprise at seeing me, I went down 
again by the coach next day. But, I alighted at the Halfway 
House, and breakfasted there, and walked the rest of the dis- 
tance ; for, I sought to get into the town quietly by the unfre- 
quented ways, and to leave it in the same manner. 

The best light of the day was gone when I passed along the 
guiet echoing courts behind the High-street. The nooks of 
ruin where the old monks had once had their refectories and 
‘gardens, and where the strong walls were now pressed into 
the service of humble sheds and stables, were almost as silent 
as the old monks in their graves. The cathedral chimes had 
at cnce a sadder and a more remote sound to me, as I hurried 
on avoiding observation, than they had ever had before 3-89, 
the swell of the old organ was borne to my ears like funeral 
music ; and the rooks, as they hovered about the grey tower 
and swung in the bare high trees of the priory-garden, seemed 
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to call to me that the place was changed, and that Estella was 
gone out of it for ever. 

An elderly woman whom I had seen before. as one of the 
servants who lived in the supplementary house across the 
back court-yard, opened the gate. The lighted candle stood 
in the dark passage within, as of old, and I took it up and 
ascended the staircase alone. Miss Havisham was not in her 
own room, but was in the larger room across the landing. 
Looking in at the door, after knocking in vain, I saw her sitting 
on the hearth in a ragged chair, close before, and lost in the 
contemplation of, the ashy fire. 

Doing as I had often done, I went im, and stood, touching 
the old chimney-piece, where she could see me when she raised 
her eyes. There was an air of utter loneliness upon her, that 
would have moved me to pity though she had wilfully done me 
a deeper injury than I could charge her.with. As I stood com- 
passionating her, and thinking how in the progress of time I too 
had come to bea part of the wrecked fortunes of that house, 
her eyes rested on me. She stared, and said in a low voice, 
cots roreal 1” 

“Ttis I, Pip. Mr. Jaggers gave me your note yesterday, 
and I have lost no time.” 

‘Thank you. Thank you.” 

As J brought another of the ragged chairs to the hearth and 
sat down, I remarked a new expression on her face, as if she 
were afraid of me. 

“ J want,” she said, “to pursue that subject you mentioned 
to me when you were last here, and to show you that I am not 
all stone. But perhaps you can never believe, now, that there 
is anything human in my heart?” 

When I said some reassuring words, she stretched out her 
tremulous right hand, as though she was going to touch me ; 
but she recalled it again before I understood the action, or 
knew how to receive it. 

“You said, speaking for your friend, that you could tell me 
how to do something useful and good. Something that you 
would like done, is it not ?” 

‘Something that I would like done very very much.” 

“¢ What is it?” 

I began explaining to her that secret history of the part 
nership. I had not got far into it, when I judged from her 
looks that she was thinking in a discursive way of me, rather 
than of what I said. It seemed to be so, fo-, when I stopped 
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speakiny, many moments passed before she showed tkat she was 
conscious of the fact. 

“Do you break off,” she asked then, with her former air of 
being afraid of me, “because you hate me too much to bear to 
speak to me?” 

“No, no,” I answered, “ how can you think so, Miss Havi- 
sham! I stopped because I thought you were not following 
what I said.” 

“Perhaps J was not,” she answered, putting a hand to her 
head. “Begin again, and let me look at something else, 
Stay! Now tell me.” 

She set her hand upon her stick, in the resolute way that 
sometimes was habitual to her, and looked at the fire with a 
strong expression of forcing herself to attend. I went on with 
my explanation, and-told her how I had hoped to complete the 
transaction out of my means, but how in this I was disap- 
pointed.. That part of the subject (I reminded her) involved 
matters which could form no part of my explanation, for they 
were the weighty secrets of another. 

“So!” said she, assenting with her head, but not looking at 
me. “And how much money is wanting to complete the 
yurchase ?” 

I was rather afraid of stating ‘it, for it sounded a large sum. 
‘‘ Nine hundred pounds.” 

“Tf I give you the money for this purpose, will you keep 
my secret as you have kept your own ?” 

“Quite as faithfully.” 

“And your mind will be more at rest?” 

“Much more at rest.” 

“Are you very unhappy now?” 

She asked this question, still without looking at me, but in 
an unwonted tone of sympathy. I could not reply at the 
moment, for my voice failed me. She put her left arm across 
the head of her stick, and softly laid her forehead on it. 

“Tam far from happy, Miss Havisham; but I have other 
causes of disquiet than any you know of. They are the secrets 


- I have mentioned.” 


After a littie while, she raised her head, and looked at the fire 
again. 

“Tis noble in you to tell me that you have other causes of 
uubappiness. Is it true?” 

“Too true.” 

“ Can I only serve you, Pip, by serving your friend? Regard 
wg that as done, is there nothing I can do for you yourself?” 
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“Nothing, I thank you for the question. I thank you even 
more for the tone of the question. But, there is nothing.” 

She presently rose from her seat, and looked about the 
blighted room for the means of writing. There were none 
there, and she took from her pocket a yellow set of ivory 
table+s, mounted in tarnished gold, and wrote upon them with 
a pencil in a case of tarnished gold that hung from her neck. 

“You are still on friendly terms with Mr. Jaggers?” 

“Quite. I dined with him yesterday.” 

“This is an-authority to him to pay you that money, to lay 
out at your irresponsible discretion for your friend. I keep no 
_ money here ;- but if you would rather Mr. Jaggers knew nothing 
of the matter, I will send it to you.” 

“Thank you, Miss Havisham; I have not the least objection 
to receiving it from him.” 

She read me what she had written, and it was direct and 
clear, and evidently intended to absolve me from any sus- 
picion of profiting by the receipt of the money; I took the 
tablets from her hand, and it trembled again, and it trembled 
more as she took off the chain to which the pencil was attached, 
and put itin mine. All this she did, without looking at me. 

“My name is on the first leaf. If you can ever write under 
my name, ‘I forgive her,’ though ever so long after my broken 
heart is dust—pray do it!” 

““O Miss Havisham,” said I, “I can doit now. There have 
been sore mistakes ; and my life has been a blind and thank- 
less one ; and I want forgiveness and direction far too much, 
to be bitter with you.” 

She turned her face to me for the first time since she had 
averted it, and to my amazement, I may even add to my 
tz.ror, dropped on her knees at my feet; with her folded 
hands raised to me in the manner.in which, when her poor 
neart was young and fresh and whole, they must often have 
been raised to Heaven from her mother’s side. 

To see her with her white hair and her worn face, kneeling 
at iny feet, gave me a shock through all my frame. I entreated 
her to rise, and got my arms about her to help her up; but she 
only pressed that hand of mine which was nearest to her grasp, 
and hung her head over it and wept. I had never seen her 

slied a tear before, and, in the hope that the relief might do hex 
good, 1 bent over her without speaking, She was not kneeling 
now, but was down upon the ground. 

“OQ! she cried, despairingly. ‘‘What have I done! What 
have [ done!” 
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“Tf you mean, Miss Havisham, what have you done to injure 
ne, let me answer. Verylittle. I should have loved her under 
any circumstances.—Is she married ?” 

Se Vesi 

Jt was a needless question, for a new desolation in the Jeso. 
late house had told me so. “ 

“What have I done! What have I done!” She wrung her 
Fands, ard crushed her white hair, and returned to this cry over 
and over again. “ What have I done!” 

I knew not how to answer, or how to comfort her. That 
she lad done a grievous thing in taking an impressionable 
child to mould into the form that her wild resentment, spurned 
affection, and wounded pride, found vengeance in, I knew full 
well. But that, in shutting out the light of day, she had shut 
out infinitely more ; that, in seclusion, she had secluded herself 
from a thousand natural and healing influences ; that, her mind, 
brooding solitary, had grown diseased, as all minds do and must 
and will that reverse the appointed order of their Maker ; I 
knew equally well. And could I look upon her without com- 
passion, seeing her punishment in the ruin she was, in her pro- 
found unfitness for this earth on which she was placed, in the 
vanity of sorrow which had become a master mania, like the 
vanity of penitence, the vanity of remorse, the vanity of un- 
worthiness, and other monstrous vanities that have been curses 
in this world? 

“Until you spoke to her the other day, and until I saw in 
you a looking-glass that showed me what I once felt myself, ] 
did not know what I had done. What have I done! What 
have I done!” And so again, twenty, fifty times over, What 
had she done! 

‘Miss Havisham,” I said, when her cry had died away, 
“you may dismiss me from your mind and conscience. But 
Estella is a different case, and if you can ever undo any scrap 
of what you have done amiss in keeping a part of her right 
nature away from her, it will be better to do that, than to be. 
moan the past through a hundred years.” 

“Yes, yes, I know it. But, Pip—my dear!” There was an 
€armiest womanly compassion for me in her new affection, 
‘*My dear! Believe this: when she first came to me, I meant 
to save her from misery like my own. At first I meant no more.” 

‘Well, well!” said I. “T hope so.” 

“But as she grew, and promised to be very beautiful, I grad- 
ually did worse, and with my praises, and with my jewels, and 
with my teachings, and with this figure of myself always befo: ¢ 
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her, a warning to back and point my lessons, I stole ‘ier heart 
away, and put ice in its place.” 

“Better,” I could not help saying, “to have left het a natura) 
heart, even to be bruised or broken.” 

With that, Miss Havisham looked distractedly at ine for a 
while, and then burst out again, What hed she done! 

“Tf you knew all my story,” she pleaded, “‘ you would have 
some compassion for me and a better understanding of me.” 

‘“‘Miss Havisham,” I answered, as delicately as I could, “1 
believe I may say that I do know your story, and have known 
it ever since I first left this neighbourhood. It has inspired me 
with great commiseration, and I hope I understand it and its 
influences. Does what has passed between us give me any ex- 
cuse for asking you a question relative to Estella? Not as she 
is, but as she was when she first came here ?” 

She was seated on the ground, with her arms on the ragged 
chair, and her head leaning on them. She leaked full at me 
when I said this, and replied, “‘ Go on,” 

“Whose child was Estella ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘You don’t know?” 

She shook her head again. 

“But Mr. Jaggers brought her here, or sent her here ?”’ 

“‘ Brought her here.” 

“ Will you tell me how that came about?” 

She answered in a low whisper and with caution: “I had 
been shut up in these rooms a long time (I don’t know how 
long ; you know what time the clocks keep here), when [ told 
him that I wanted a little girl to rear and love, and save from 
my fate. I had first seen him when I sent for him to lay this 
place waste for me; having read of him in the newspapers, 
before I and the world parted. He told me that he would look 
about him for such an orphan child. One night he brought her 
here asleep, and I called her Estella.” 

“* Might J ask her age then?” 

“Two or three. She herself knows nothing, but that she 
was [ft an orphan aud I adopted her.” 

So convinced I was of that woman’s being her mother, that 
\ wanted no evidence to establish the fact in my mind. But, 
to any mind, 1 thought, the connexion here was clear and 
rtraight. 

What more could I hope to do by prolonging the interview ? 
1 had succeeded on behalf of Herbert, Miss Havisham had told 
me all she knew of Estella, I had said and done what I could 
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to ease her mind. No matter with what other words we 
parted; we parted. 

Twilight was closing in when I went down-stairs into the 
natural air. I called to the woman who had opened the gate 
when I entered, that I would not trouble her just yet, but 
would walk round the place before leaving. For, I had a 
presentiment that ] should never be there again, and [ felt that 
the dying light was suited to my last view of it. 

By the wilderness of casks that I had walked on long ago, 
ard on which the rain of years had fallen since, rotting them 
in many places, and leaving miniature swamps: and pools of 
water upon those that stood on end, I made my way to the 
ruined garden. I went all round it; round by the corner 
where Herbert and I had fought our battle; round by the paths 
where Estella and I had walked. — So cold, so lonely, so dreary 
all! 

Taking the brewery on my way back, I raised the rusty 
latch of a little door at the garden end of it, and walked 
through. I was going out at the opposite door—not easy to 
open now, for the damp wood had started and swelled, and the 
hinges were yielding, and the threshold was encumbered with 
a growth of fungus—when I turned my head to look back. 
A childish association revived with wonderful force in the 
inoment of the slight action, and I fancied that I saw Miss 
Havisham hanging to the beam. So strong was the impres- 
sion, that I stood under the beam shuddering from head to 
foot before I knew it was a fancy—though to be sure I was 
there in an instant. ; 

The mournfulness of the place and time, and the great ter- 
1or of this illusion, though it was but momentary, caused me 
to feel an indescribable awe as I came out between the open 
wooden gates where I had once wrung my hair after Estella 
had wrung my heart. Passing on into the front court-yard, I 
hesitated whether to call the woman to let me out at the locked 
gate of which she had the key, or first to go up-stairs and 
assure myself that Miss Havisham was as safe and well as | 
had left her.. I took the latter course and went up. 

I locked into the room where I had left her, and I sew hez 
seated in the ragged chair upon the hearth close to the are; 
with ker back towards me. In the moment when’I was with 
drawing my head to go quietly away, I sawa great flaming light 
spring up. In the same moment, I saw her running at me, 
shrieking, with a whirl of fire blazing all about her, and soaring 
at least as many feet above her head as she was high. 
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I had a double-caped great-coat on, and over my arm al 
other thick coat. That I got them off, closed with her, threw 
her down, and got them over her; that I dragged the great 
cloth from the table for the same purpose, and with it dragged 
down the Leap of rottenness in the midst, and all the ugly 
things that sheltered there; that we were on the ground strug 
gling like desperate enemies, and that the closer I coveicd her, 
tne more wildly she shrieked and tried to free herself; that 
this occurred I knew through the result, but not through any- 
thing I felt, or thought, or knew I did. I knew nothing until 
I knew that we were on the floor by the great table, and that 
patches of tinder yet alight were floating in the smoky air, which, 
a moment ago, had been her faded bridal dress. 

Then, I looked round and saw the disturbed beetles and spi- 
ders running away over the floor, and the servants coming in 
with breathless cries at the door. I still held her forcibly down 
with all my strength, like a prisoner who might escape ; and I 
doubt if I even knew who she was, or why we had struggled, or 
that she had been in flames, or that the flames were out, until 
I saw the patches of tinder that had been her garments, no 
longer alight but falling in a black shower around us. : 

She was insensible, and I was afraid to have her moved, or 
even touched. Assistance was sent for and I held her until it 
came, as if I unreasonably fancied (I think I did) that if I let 
her go, the fire would break out again and consume her. 
When I got up, on the surgeon’s coming to her with other aid, 
I was astonished to see that both my hands were burnt ; for, I 
had no knowledge of it through the sense of feeling. 

On examination it was pronounced that she had received 
serious hurts, but that they of themselves were far from hope- 
less; the danger lay mainly in the nervous shock. By the 
surgeon’s directions, her bed was carried into that room and 
laid upon the great table : which happened to be well suited to 
the dressing of her injuries. When I saw her again, an hour 
afterwards, she lay indeed where I had seen her strike her 
stick, and had heard her say she would lie one day. 

Though every vestige of her dress was burnt, as they told 
ine, she still had something of her old ghastly bridal appear- 
ance ; for, they had covered her to the throat with white cotton- 
wool, and as she lay with a white sheet loosely over-lying that, 
the phantom air of something that had been and was changed 
was still upon. her. 

I found, on questioning -the servants, that Estella was in 
Paris, and I got a promise from the surgeon that he woulJ 
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write by the next post. Miss Havisham’s family I took upon 
myself; intending to communicate with Mr. Matthew Pocket 
only, and leave him to do as he liked about informing the rest. 
This I did next day, through Herbert, as soon as | returned 
to town. 

There was a stage, that evening, when she spoke collectedly 
of what had happened, thoygh with a certain terrible vivacity 
Towards midnight she began to wander in her speech, and afie1 
that it gradually set in that she said innumerable times in a low 
solemn voice, ‘‘ What have I done!” And then, “When she 
first came, I meant to save her from misery like mine.” And 
then, “Take the pencil and write under my name, ‘I forgive 
her!’” She never changed the order of those three sentences, 
but she sometimes left out a word in one or other of them ; 
never putting in another word, but always leaving a blank and 
going on to the next word. 

As I could do no service there, and as I had, nearer home, 
that pressing reason for anxiety and fear which even her wan. 
derings could not drive out of my mind, I decided in the course 
of the night that I would return by the early morning coach: 
walking on a mile or so, and being taken up clear of the town 
At about six o’clock of the morning, therefore, I leaned over her 
and touched her lips with mine, just as they said, not stopping 
for being touched, ‘‘ Take the pencil and write under my name, 
‘I forgive her.’”’ 


CHAPTER L. 


3|’ hands had been dressed twice or thrice in the night, 
and again inthe morning. My left arm was a good deal 
burned to the elbow, and, less severely, as high as the 
shoulder ; it was very painful, but the flames had set 
in. that direction, and I felt thankful it was no worse. My right 
tand was not so badly burnt but that I could move the fingers. 
It was bandaged, of course, but much less inconveniently than 
my left hand and arm; those I carried in a sling; and I could 
only wear my coat like a cloak, loose over my shoulders and 
fastened at the neck. My hair had been caught by the fire, but 
not my head or face. 

When Herbert had been down to Hammersmith and had 
seen his father, he came back to me at our chambers, and de. 
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voted the day to attending on me. He was the kindest of 
nurses, and at stated times took off the bandages, and steeped 
them in the cooling liquid that was kept ready, and put them on 
again, with a patient tenderness that I was deeply grateful for. 

At first, as I lay quiet on the sofa, I found it painfully diffi- 
cult, I might say impossible, to get rid of the impression of the 
glare of the flames, their hurry and noise, and the fierce burn- 
ing smell. If I dozed for a minute, I was awakened by Miss 
Havisham’s cries, and by her running at me with all that height 
of fire above her head. This pain of the mind was much harder 
to strive against than any bodily pain I suffered; and Herbert, 
seeing that, did his utmost to hold my attention engaged. 

Neither of us spoke of the boat, but we both thought of it. 
That was made apparent by our avoidance of the subject, and 
by our agreeing—without agreement—to make my recovery of 
the use of my hands, a question of so many hours, not of so 
many weeks. 

My first question when I saw Herbert had been, of course, 
whether all was well down the river? As he replied in the 
affirmative, with perfect confidence and cheerfulness, we did 
not resume the subject until the day was wearing away. But 
then, as Herbert changed the bandages, more by the light ot 
the fire than by the outer light, he went back to it spontaneously. 

“I sat with Provis last night, Handel, two good hours.” 

“‘ Where was Clara?” 

“Dear little thing!” said Herbert. “She was up and.down 
with Gruffandgrim all the evening. He was perpetually peg- 
ging at the floor, the moment she left his sight. I doubt if he can 
hold out long though. What with rum and pepper—and pep- 
per and rum—I should think his pegging must be nearly over.” 

‘¢ And then you will be married, Herbert ?” 

“How can I take care of the dear child otherwise ?—Lay 
your arm out upon the back of the sofa, my dear boy, and I’ll 
sit down here, and get the bandage off so gradually that you 
shall not know when it comes. I was speaking of Provis. De 
you know, Handel, he improves ?” 

‘*T said to you I thought he was softened when I last saw 
him.” 

‘*So you did. And so he is. He was very communicative 
last night, and told me more of his life. You remember his 
breaking off hcre about some woman that he had had great 
trouble with—Did f hurt you?” 

had started, but not under his touch. _ His words had given 
Ine a start. 
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“T had forgotten that, Herbert, but I remember it now you 
sjteak of it.” 

“Well! He went into that part of his life, and a dark wild 
part it is. Shall I tell you? Or would it worry you jusi 
now P” 

“Tell me by all means. Every word.” 

Herbert bent forward to look at me more nearly, as if my 
Yeply had been rather more hurried or more eager than he 
could quite account for. ‘‘ Your head is cool?” he said, touch- 


_ ing It. 


“Quite,” said I. “Tell me what Provis said, my dear Her- 
bert.” 

“It seems,” said Herbert, ‘“—there’s a bandage off most 
charmingly, and now comes the cool one—makes you shrink at 
first, my poor dear fellow, don’t it ? but it will be comfortable 
presently—it seems that the woman was a young woman, and 
a jealous woman, and a revengeful woman; revengeful, Han- 
del, to the last degreee.” 

“To what last degree P” 

‘“¢ Murder.—Does it strike too cold on that sensitive place ?” 

“T don’t feel it. How did she murder? Whom did she 
murder ?”’ 

‘‘Why, the deed may not have merited quite so terrible a 
name,” said Herbert, “ but she was tried for it, and Mr. Jaggers 
defended her, and the reputation of that defence first made his 
name known to Provis. It was another and a stronger woman 
who was the victim, and there had been a struggle-—in a barn. 
Who began it, or how fair it was, or how unfair, may be doubt- 
ful; but how it ended, it is certainly not doubtful, for the victim 
was found throttled.” 

“Was the woman brought in guilty ?” 

“No; she was acquitted.—My poor Handel, I hurt you!” 

“Tt is impossible to be gentler, Herbert. Yes? What else?” 

“This acquitted young woman and Provis had a little child: 
a little child of whom :Provis was exceedingly fond. On the 
evening of the very night when the object of her jealousy was 
strangled as I tell you, the young woman presented herself be- 
fore Provis for one moment, and swore that she would destroy 
the child (which was in her possession), and he should never see 
it again ; then, she vanished.—There’s the worst arm comforta- 
bly in the sling once more, and now there remains but the right 
hand, which is a far easier job. I can do it better by this hght 
than by a stronger, for my hand is steadiest when I don’t see 
the poor blistered patches too distinctly.—You don’t think your 
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breathing is affected, my dear boy? You seem to breathe 
quickly.” 

‘Perhaps I do, Herbert. Did the woman keep her oath?” 

“There comes the darkest part of Provis’s life. She did.” . 

“‘ That is, he says she did.” 

“Why, of course, my dear boy,” returned Herbert, in a tone 
of surprise, and again bending forward to get a nearer look at 
ms, ‘He saysitall. I have no other information.” , 

“( No, to be sure.” 

“‘ Now, whether,” pursued Herbert, “he had used the child’s | 
mother ill, or whether he had used the child’s mother well, Pro- 
vis doesn’t say ; but, she had shared some four or five years of 
the wretched life he described to us at this fireside, and he 
seems to have felt pity for her, and forbearance towards her. 
Therefore, fearing he should be called upon to depose about 
this destroyed child, and so be the cause of her death, he hid 
himself (much as he grieved for the child), kept himself dark, as 
he says, out of the way and out of the trial, and was only vaguely 
talked of as a certain man called Abel, out of whom the jealousy 
arose. After the acquittal she disappeared, and thushe lost the 
child and the child’s mother.” 

“T want to ask—’ 

“A moment,.my dear boy, andI have done. That evil gen- 
ius, Compeyson, the worst of scoundrels among many scoun- 
drels, knowing of his keeping out of the way at that time, and 
of his reasons for doing so, of course afterwards held the knowl- 
edge over his head as a means of keeping him poorer, and work- 
ing him harder. It was clear last night that this barbed the 
point of Provis’s animosity.” 

““T want to know,” said I, “and particularly, Herbert, whe- 
ther he told you when this happened ?” 

Particularly ? Let me remember, then, what he said as to 
that. His expression was, ‘a round score o’ year ago, and 
amost directly after I took up wi’ Compeyson. How old were 
you when you came upon him in the little churchyard ? ” 

“T think in my seventh year.” 

“Ay. It had happened some three or four years then, he 
ga‘, and you brought into his mind the little girl so tragically 
loit, who would have been about your age.” ; 

“Herbert,” said I, after a short silence, in a hurried way, 
“can you see me best by the light of the window, or the light of 
ihe fire ?” 

“By the firelight,” answered Herbert, coming close again 

“Look at me.” 


ide 
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“T do look at you, my dear boy.” 

“Touch me.” 

“I do touch you, my dear boy.” 

“You are not afraid that I am in any fever, or that my head 
is much disordered by the accident of last night ?” 

““N-no, 1ay.dear boy,” said Herbert, after taking time to ex- 
amine me. “You are rather excited, but you are quite your- 
self.” 

“I know Iam quite myself. And the man we have in hid- 
ing down the river, is Estella’s Father.” 


CHAPTER SLL 


SeIAT purpose I had in view when I was hot on trac- 
ing out and proving Estella’s parentage, I cannot say, 
It will presently be seen that the question was not be- 
fore me in a distinct shape, until it was put before me 
by a wiser head than my own. 

But, when Herbert and I had held our momentous conversa- 
tion, I was seized with a feverish conviction that I ought to hunt 
the matter down—that I ought not to let it rest, but-that I 
ought to see Mr. Jaggers, and come at the bare truth. I really 
do not know whether I felt that I did this for Estella’s sake, or 
whether I was glad to transfer to the man in whose preservation 
I was so much concerned, some rays of the romantic interest 
that had so long surrounded me. Perhaps the latter possibility 
may be the nearer to the truth. 

Any way, I could scarcely be withheld from going out to Ger- 
rard-street that night. Herbert’s representations that if I did, I 
should: probably be laid up and stricken useless, when our fugi- 
tive’s safety would depend upon me, alone restrained my impa- 
tience. On the understanding, again and again reiterated, that 
rome what would, I was to go to Mr. Jaggers to-morrow, I at 
Jength submitted to keep quiet, and to have my hurts looked af. 
ter, and to stay at home. Early next morning we went out to- 
gether, and at the corner of Giltspur-street by Smithfield. I Jeft 
Herbert to go his way into the City, and took my way to Little 
Britain. 

There were periodical occasions when Mr. Jaggers and Mr. 
Wemmick went over the o‘fice accounts, and checked off the 
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vouchers, and put all things straight. On these occasions Werrs 
mick took his books and papers into Mr. Jaggers’s room, and one 
of the up-stairs clerks came down into the outer office. Find- 
ing such clerk on Wemmick’s post that morning, | knew what 
was going on; but I was not sorry to have Mr. Jaggers and 
W :nmick together, as Wemmick would then hear for himself 
that I said nothing to compromise him. 

My ap} 2arance with my arm bandaged and my coat loose over 
my shoulders, favoured my object. Although 1 had sent Mr. 
Jaggers a brief account of the accident as soon as I had arrived 
in town, yet I had to give him all the details now; and the 
specialty of the occasion caused our talk to be less dry and 
hard, and less strictly regulated by the rules of evidence, than it 
had been before. While I described the disaster, Mr. Jaggers 
stood, according to his wont, before the fire. Wemmick leaned 
back in his chair, staring at me, with his hands in the pockets 
of his trousers, and his pen put horizontally into the post. The 
two brutal casts, always inseparable in my mind from the official 
proceedings, seemed to be congestively considering whether they 
didn’t smell fire at the present moment. 

My narrative finished, and their questions exhausted, I then 
produced Miss Havisham’s authority to receive the nine hun- 
dred pounds for Herbert. Mr. Jaggers’s eyes retired a little 
deeper into his. head when I handed him the tablets, but he 
presently handed them over to Wemmick, with instructions to 
draw the cheque for his signature. While that was in course of 
being done, I looked on at Wemmick as he wrote, and Mr. Jag- 
gers, poising and swaying himself on his well-polished boots, 
looked on at me. ‘I am sorry, Pip,” said he, as I put the 
cheque in my pocket, when he had signed it, “that we do noth: 
ing for you.” 

“‘ Miss Havisham was good enough to ask me,’ I returned 
‘“‘ whether she could do anything for me, and I told her, No.” 

“Everybody should know his own business,” said Mr. Jaggers, 
And I saw Wemnick’s lips form the words ‘“ portable property.” 

“TI should zof have told her No, if I had been you,” said Mr. 
Jaggers ; “but ev2ry man ought to know his own business best.” 

‘Every man’s business,” said Wemmick, rather reproachfully 
towards me, is ‘‘ portable property.” : 

As I thought the time was now come for pursuing the theme 
I had at heart, I said, turning on Mr. Jaggers: 

“TJ did ask something of Miss Havisham, however, sir. I 
asked her to give me some information relative to her adopted 
daughter, and she gave me all she possessed.” 
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“Did she ?” taid Mr, Jaggers, bending forward to look at his 
buais and then straightening himself. “Hah! I don’t think I 
should have done so, if I had been Miss Havisham. But she 
ought to know her own business best.” 

“I know more of the history of Miss Havisham’s adopted 
child, than Miss Havisham herself does, sir. I know her mother.” 

Mr. Jaggers lookea at me inquiringly, and repeated 
‘* Mother ?” 

“T have seen her mother within these thiee days.” 

“Yes?” said Mr. Jaggers. 

“And so have you, sir. And you have seen her still more 
recently.” 

“Yes?” said Mr. Jaggers. 

“Perhaps I know more of Estella’s history, than even you 
do,” said I. “I know her father, too.” 

A certain stop that Mr. Jaggers came to in his manner—he 
was too self-possessed to change his manner, but he could not 
help its being brought to an indefinably attentive stop—assured 
me that he did not know who her father was. This I had 
strongly suspected from Provis’s account (as Herbert had re- 
peated it) of his having kept himself dark ; which I pieced on 
to the fact that he himself was not Mr. Jaggers’s client until 
some four years later, and when he could have no reason for 
claiming his identity. But, I could not be sure of this uncon- 
sciousness on Mr. Jaggers’s part before, though I was quite sure 
of it now. 

“So! You know the young lady’s. father, Pip?” said Mr. 
Jaggers. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and his name is Provis—from New South 
Wales.” 

Even Mr. Jaggers started when I said‘those words. It was 
the slightest start that could escape a man, the most carefully re- 
pressed and the sooner checked, but he did start, though he 
made it a part of the action of taking out his pocket-handker- 
chief. How Wemmick received the announcement I am unable 
to say, for I was afraid to look at him just then, lest Mr. Jag- 
gers's sharpness should detect that there had been some com« 
munication unknown to him between us. 

“And on what evidence, Pip?” asked Mr. Jaggers, very 
cuolly, as he paused with his handkerchief half way to his nose, 
“does Provis make this claim?” 

“He does not make it,” said I, “and has never made it, and 
pas no knowledge or beiief that his daughter is in existence.” 

Ver once, the vowerful pocket-handkerchief failed, My rely 
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was so unexpected that Mr. Jaggers put the handkerchief back 
into his pocket without completing the usual performance, folded 
his arms, and looked with stern attention at me, though with an 
imniovable face. 

Then I told him all I knew, and how I knew it ; with the one 
reservation that I left him to infer that I knew from Miss Hav- 
isham what I ir fact knew from Wemmick. I was very careful 
indeed as tc that. Nor, did I look towards Wemmick until IT 
had finished all I had to tell, and had been for some time silently 
meeting Mr. Jaggers’s look. When I did at last turn my eyes 
in Wemmick’s direction, I found that he had unposted his-pen, 
and was intent upon the table before him. 

“Fjah!” said Mr. Jaggers at last, as he moved towards the 
papers on the table. ‘‘—-What item was it you were at, Wem- 
mick, when Mr. Pip came in?” 

But I could not submit to be thrown off in that way, and I 
made a passionate, almost an indignant appeal to him to be 
more frank and manly with me. I reminded him of the false | 
hopes into which I had lapsed, the length of time they had lasted, 
and the discovery I had made: and I hinted at the danger that 
weighed upon my spirits. I represented myself as being surely 
worthy of some little confidence from him, in return for the con- 
fidence I had just now imparted. I said that I did not blame 
him, or suspect him, or mistrust him, but I wanted assurance of 
the truth from him. And if he asked me why I wanted it and 
why I thought I had any right to it, I would tell him, little ashe 
cared for such poor dreams, that I had loved Estella dearly and 
long, and that, although I had lost her and must live a bereaved 
life, whatever concerned her was still nearer and dearer to me 
than anything else in the world. And seeing that Mr. Jaggers_ 
stood quite still and silent, and apparently quite obdurate, un- 
der this appeal, I turned to Wemmick, and said, “ Wemmick, 1 
know you to be a man with a gentle heart. I have seen your 
pleasant home, and your old father, and all the innocent cheer- 
ful playful ways with which you refresh your business life. And 
I entreat you to say a word for me to Mr. Jaggers, and to repre- 
sent to him that, all circumstances considered, he ought to be 
more open with me!” 

I have never seen two men look more oddly at one another 
than Mr. Jaggers and Wemmick did after this apostrophe. At 
first, a misgiving crossed me that Wemmick would be instantly 
dismissed from his employment; but, it melted as I saw Mr. 


Jaggers relax into something like a smile, and Wemmick become 
bolder. 
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“What's all this?” said Mr. Jaggers. “You with an old 
father, and you with pleasant and playful ways ?” 

“Well!” returned Wemmick. “If I don't bring ’em here, 
what does it matter ?” 

“Pip,” said Mr. Jaggers, laying his hand upon my arm, and 
smiling openly, ‘‘this man must be the most cunning impostor 
in all London.” 

“Not a bit of it,” returned Wemmick, growing bolder and 
bolder. “I think you're another.” 

Again they exchanged their former odd looks, each appar. 
ently still distrustful that the other was taking hin in. 

“* You with a pleasant home ?” said Mr. Jaggers. 

“Since it don’t interfere with business,” returned Wemmick, 
“Jet it be so. Now, I look at you, sir, I shouldn’t wonder if 
you might be planning and contriving to have a pleasant home 
of your own, one of these days, when you're tired of all this 
work.” 

Mr. Jaggers nodded his head retrospectively two or three 
times, and actually drew a sigh. Pip,” said he, ‘we won't 
talk about ‘poor dreams ;’ you know more about such things 
than I, having much fresher experience of that kind. But now 
about this other matter. Ill put a case to you. Mind! I ad. 
mit nothing.” 

He waited for me to declare that I quite understood that he 
expressly said that he admitted nothing. 

“Now, Pip,” said Mr. Jaggers, “put this case. Put the case 
that a woman, under such circumstances as you have mentioned 
held her child concealed, and was obliged to communicate the 
fact to her legal adviser, on his representing to her that he must 
know, with an eye to the latitude of his defence, how the fact 
stood about that child. Put the case that at the same time he 
held a trust to find a child for an eccentric rich lady to adopt 
and bring up.” 

“J follow you, sir.” 

“Put the case that he lived in an atmosphere of evil, and 
that all he saw of children, was, their being generated in. great 
numbers for certain destruction. Put the case that he often 
saw children solemnly tried at a criminal bar, where they were 
held up to be seen; put the case that he habitually knew of 
their being imprisoned, whipped, transported, neglected, cast 
out, qualified in all ways for the hangman, and growing up to be 
hanged.. Put the case that pretty nigh all the children he saw 
in his daily business life, he had reason to look upon as so much 
spawn, to develop into the fish that were to come to his net~ 
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to be prosecuted, defended, forsworn, made orphans, be-devilled 
somehow.” 

“*T follow you, sir.” 

“Put the case, Pip, that here was one pretty little child out 
of the heap who could be saved; whom the father believed 
dead, and dared make no stir about; as to whom, over :he 
mother, the legal adviser had this power: ‘I know what you 
did, a1.d how you did it. You came so and so, you did such 
and such things to divert suspicion. I have tracked you 
through it all, and I tell it you all. Part with the child, unless 
it should be necessary to produce it to clear you, and then it 
shall be produced, Give the child into my hands, and I will 
do my best to bring you off. If you are saved, your child will 
be saved too; if you are lost your child is still saved’ Put the 
ease that this was done, and that the woman was cleared.” 

“‘T understand you perfectly.” 

“But that I make no admissions ? ” 

“That you make no admissions.” And Wemmick repeated, 
“No admissions.” 

‘Put the case, Pip, that passion and the terror of death had 
a little shaken the woman’s intellects, and that when she was 
set at liberty, she was scared out of the ways of the world and 
went to him to be sheltered. Put the case that he took her in, 
and that he kept down the old wild violent nature whenever he 
saw an inkling of its breaking out, by asserting his power over 
her in the old way. Do you comprehend the imaginary case ?” 

“ Ouite.” 

“Put the case that the child grew up, and was married for 
money. ‘That the mother was still living. That the father was 
still living. That the mother and father unknown to one 
another, were dwelling within so many miles, furlongs, yards if 
you like, of one another. That the secret was still a secret, 


except that you had got wind of it. Put that last case to your- 
self very carefully.” 


ca i alas 

“Task Wemmick to put it to Aimself very carefully.” 

And Wemmick said, “I do.” 

“For whose sake would you reveal the secret? For the 
father’s? I think he would not be much the better for the 
mother? For the mother’s? I think if she had done such a 
deed she would be safer where she was. For the daughter's? 
I think it would hardly serve her, to establish her parentage for 
the information of her husband, and to drag her back to dis- 
grace, after an escape of twenty years, pretty secure to last for 
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life. But, add the case that you had loved her, Pip, and had 
made her the subject of those ‘poor dreams’ which have, at 
one time or another, been in the heads of more men than you 
think likely, then I tell you that you had better—and would 
much sooner when you had thought well of it—chop off that 
bandaged left hand of yours with your bandaged right hand, and 
then pass the chopper on to Wemmick there, to cut ¢/at off, too.” 

I looked at Wemmick, whose face was very grave. He 
gravely touched his lips with his forefinger. I did the same. 
Mr. Jaggers did the same. “Now, Wemmick,” said the latter 
then, resuming his usual manner, “ what item was it you were 
at, when Mr. Pip came in?” 

Standing by for a little, while they were at work, I observed 
that the odd looks they had cast at one another were repeated 
several times: with this difference now, that each of them 
seemed suspicious, not to say conscious, of having shown him- 
self iu a weak and unprofessional light to the other. For this 
reason, I suppose, they were now inflexible with one another ; 
Mr. Jaggers being highly dictatorial, and Wemmick obstinately 
justifying himself whenever there was the smallest point in 
abeyance for a moment. I had never seen them on such ill 
terms; for generally they got on very well indeed together. 

But, they were both happily relieved by the opportune ap- 
pearance of Mike, the client with the fur cap and the habit of 
wiping his nose on his sleeve, whom I had seen on the very first 
day of my appearance within those walls. This individual, 
who, either in his own person or in that of some member of his 
family, seemed to be always in trouble (which in that place 
meant Newgate), called to announce that his eldest daughter 
was taken up on suspicion of shoplifting. As he imparted this 
melancholy circumstance to Wenmick, Mr. Jaggers standing 
magisterially before the fire ana taking no share in the proceed- 
ings, Mike’s eye happened to twinkle with a tear. 

“What are you about?” demanded Wemmick, with the 
‘atmost indignation. “ What do you come snivelling here for ?” 

“T did’t goto do it, Mr. Wemmick.” 

“ You did,” said Wemmick. ‘How dare you? You're not 
in a fit state to come here, if you can’t come here without splut- 
tering like a bad pen. What do you mean by it?” 

‘A man can’t help his feelings, Mr. Wemmick,” pleaded 
Mike. 

“His what?” demanded Wemmick, qurte savagoly. “ Say 
that again !” 

“ Now, look here, my man,” said Mr. Jaggers, adv incing 3 
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_ step, and pointing to the door. “Get out of this office. I'll 
have no feelings here. Get out.” 

“It serves you right,” said Wemmick. ‘“ Get out.” 

So, the unfortunate Mike very humbly withdrew, and Mr. 
Jaggers and Wemmick appeared to have re-established their 
good understanding, and went to work again with an air of 
refreshment upon them as if they had just had lunch. 


CHAPTER > LIT. 


je=em@|ROM Little Britain, I went, with my cheque in my 

4 E888) pocket, to Miss Skiffins’s brother, the accountant ; and 
aif eu Miss Skiffins’s brother, the accountant, going straight 
~~ to Clarriker’s and bringing Clarriker to me, I had the 
great satisfaction of concluding that arrangement. It was the 
only good thing I had done, and the only completed thing I had 
done, since I was first apprised of my great expectations. 

Clarriker informing me on that occasion that the affairs of the 
House were steadily progressing, that he would now be able to 
establish a small branch-house in the East which was much 
wanted for the extension of the business, and that Herbert in 
his new partnership capacity would go out and take charge of 
it, I found that I must have prepared for a separation from my 
friend, even though my own affairs had been more settled. 
And now indeed I felt as if my last anchor were loosening its 
hold, and I should soon be driving with the winds and waves. 

But, there was recompense in the joy with which Herbert 
would come home of a night and tell me of these changes, little 
imagining that he told me no news, and would sketch airy pict- 
ures of himself conducting Clara Barley to the land of the 
Arabian Nights, and of me going out to join them (with a cara- 
van of camels, I believe), and of our all going up the Nile and 
seeing wonders. Without being sanguine as to my own part in 
those bright plans, I felt that Herbert’s way was clearing fast, 
and that old Bill Barley had but to stick to his pepper and rum, 
and his daughter would soon be happily provided for. 

We had now got into the month of March. My left arm, 
though it presented no bad symptoms, took in the natural course 
so long to heal that I was still unable to get a-coat.on. My 
right arm was tolerably restored ;—disfigured, but fairiy ser 
viceable. 
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On a Monday morning, when Herbert and I were at Lreak- 
fast, I received the following letter from Wemmick by the post. 


‘* Walworth. Burn this as soon as read, Early in the week, or say 
Wednesday, you might do what you know of, if you felt disposed to try it. 
Now burn.” 


When I had shown this to Herbert and had put it in the fire 
—but not before we had both got it by heart—we considered 
what t> do. For, of course my being disabled could now be no 
longer kept out of view. 

“J have thought it over, again and again,” said Herbert, 
‘and I thu.k I know a better course than taking a Thames 
waterman. Take Startop. A good fellow, a skilled hand, 
fond of us, and enthusiastic and honourable.” 

I had thought of him, more than once. 

“But how much would you tell him, Herbert ?” 

“Tt is necessary to tell him very little. Let him suppose it 
a mere freak, but a secret one, until the morning comes: then 
let hin know that there is urgent reason for your getting Provis 
aboard and away. You go with him?” 

“No doubt.” 

“Where e”” 

It had seemed to me, in the many anxious considerations I 
had given the point, almost indifferent what port we made for 
—Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp—the place signified little, so 
that he was out of England. Any foreign steamer that fell in 
our way and would take us up, would do. I had always pro- 
posed to myself to get him well down the river in the boat; 
certainly well beyond Gravesend, which was a critical place for 
search or inquiry if suspicion were afoot. As foreign steamers 
would leave London at about the time of high-water, our plan 
would be to get down the river by a previous ebb-tide, and lie 
by in some quiet spot until we could pull off to one. The time 
when one would be due where we lay, wherever that might be, 
could be calculated pretty nearly, if we made inquiries before- 
hand. 

Iferbert assented to all this, and we went out immediately 
after breakfast to pursue our investigations. We found that a 
steamer for Hamburg was likely to suit our purpose best, and 
we directed sur thoughts chiefly to that vessel. But we noted 
flowr what other foreign steamers would leave London with the 
sanz tide, and we satisfied ourselves that we knew the build 
and colour of each. We then separated for a few hours; I, te 
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get at once such passports as were necessary ; Herbert, to see 
Startop at his locgings. We both did what we had to do with. © 
out any hindrance, and when we met again at one o'clock re- 
ported it done. I, for my part, was prepared with passports : 
Herbert had seen Startop, and he was more than ready to join. 

Those two would pull a pair of oars, we settled, and I would 
steer; our charge would be sitter, and keep quiet ; as speed ~ 
was not our object, we should make way enough. We ar- 
ranged that Herbert should not come home to dinner before 
going to Mill Pond Bank that evening; that he should not go 
there at all, to-morrow evening, Tuesday; that he should pre- 
pare Provis to come down to some Stairs hard by the house, on 
Wednesday, when he saw us épproach, and not sooner ; that all 
the arrangements with him should be concluded that Monday 
night ; and that he should be communicated with no more in 
any way, until we took him on board. 

These precautions well understood by both of us, I went 
home. 

On opening the outer door of our chambers with my key, 
I found a letter in the box; directed tome; a very dirty letter, 
though not ill-written. It had been delivered by hand (of 
course since I left home), and its contents were these : 


“*If you are not afraid to come to the old marshes to-night or to-moriow 
night at Nine, and to come to the little sluice-house by the limekiln, you 
had better come. If you want information regarding your uncle Provis, 
you had much better come and tell no one and lose notime. You must 
come alone. Bring this with you.’? 


I had had load enough upon my mind before the receipt of 
this strange letter. What to do now, I could not tell. And the 
worst was, that I must decide quickly, or I should miss the af 
ternoon coach, which would take me down in time for to-night. 
To-morrow night I could not think of going, for it would be too 
close upon the time of the flight. And again, for anything I 
knew, the proffered information might have some important 
bearing on the flight itself. 

If I had had ample time for consideration, I believe I should 
still have gone. Having hardly any time for consideration — 
my watch showing me that the coach started within half an hour 
—I resolved tc go, 1 should certainly not have gone, but for 
the reference to my Uncle Provis. That, coming on Wemmick’s- 
letter and the morning’s busy preparation, turned the scale. 

It is so difficult to become clearly ¢ »ssessed of the contents 
of almost any letter, in a violent hurry, that I had to read this 
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mysterious epistle again, twice, before its injuncticn to me to be 
secret got mechanically into my mind. Yielding to it m_ the 
same mechanical kind of way, I left a note in pencil for Her- 
bert, telling him that as I should be so soon going away, I knew 
not for how long, I had decided to hurry down and back, to as- 
certain for myself how Miss Havisham was faring. I had then 
barely time to get my great-coat, lock up the chambers, and 
make for the coach-office by the short by-ways. If I had taken 
a hackney-chariot and gone by the streets, I should have missed 
my aim; going as I did, I caught the coach just as it came out 
of the yard. I was the only inside passenger, jolting away knee- 
deep in straw, when I came to myself. 

For, I really had not been myself since the receipt of the let- 
ter; it had so bewildered me, ensuing on the hurry of the morn- 
ing. The morning hurry and flutter had been great, for, iong 
and anxiously as I had waited for Wemmick, his hint had come 
like a surprise at last. And now, I began to wonder at myself 
for being in the coach, and to doubt whether I had sufficient 
reason for being there, and to consider whether I should get out 
presently and go back, and to argue against ever heeding an 
anonymous communication ; and, in short, to pass through all 
those phases of contradiction and indecision to which I suppose 
very few hurried people are strangers. Still the reference to 
Provis by name, mastered everything. I reasoned as I had 
reasoned already without knowing it—if that be reasoning—in 
case any harm should befall him through my not going, how 
could I ever forgive myself! 

It was dark before we got down, and the journey seemed long 
and dreary to me who could see little of it inside, and who could 
not go outside in my disabled state. Avoiding the Blue Boar, 
I put up at an inn of minor reputation down the town, and or- 
dered some dinner. While it was preparing, I went to Satis 
House and inquired for Miss Havisham; she was still very ill, 
though considered something better. 

My inn had once been a part of an ancient ecclesiastical 
house, and I dined in a little octagonal common-room, like a ~ 
font. As I was not able to cut my dinner, the old landlord 
with a shining bald head did it for me. This bringing us into 
conversation, he was so good as to entertain me with my own 
story—of course with the popular feature that Pumblechook 
was my earliest benefactor and the founder of my fortunes. 

«Do you know the young man ? acon ius 

“ Know him ?” repeated the landlord, ‘ Ever since he was 
--no height at all.” 
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“ Does he ever come back to this neighbourhood ?” 

' “ Ay, he comes back,” said the landlord, “to his great friends, 
now and again, and gives the cold shoulder to the man that 
made him.” 

“¢ What man is that ?” 

“Him that I speak of,” said the landlord. “Mr. Pumble- 
chook.” ; 

“Ts he ungrateful to no one else ?” 

“‘No doubt he would be, if he could,” returned the landlord, 
“but he can’t. Andwhy? Because Pumblechook done every: 
thing for him.” 

“Does Pumblechook say so?” 

‘Say so!” replied the landlord. “He han’t no call to say so.” 

“But does he say so?” 

“It would turn a man’s blood to white wine winegar to hear 
him tell of it, sir,” said the landlord, 

I thought, “ Yet Joe, dear Joe, you never tell of it. Long. 
suffering and loving Joe, you never complain. Nor you, sweet- 
tempered Biddy !” 

“Your appetite’s been touched like, by your accident,” said 
the landlord, glancing at the bandaged arm under my coat. 
“Try a tenderer bit.” 

“No thank you,” I replied, turning from the table to brood 
over the fire. “TI can eat no more. Please take it away.” 

I had never been struck at so keenly, for my thanklessness to 
Joe, as through the brazen impostor Pumblechook. The falser 
he, the truer Joe; the meaner he, the nobler Joe. 

My heart was deeply and most deservedly humbled, as I 
mused over the fire for an hour or more. The striking of the 
clock aroused me, but not from my dejection or remorse, and 
I got up and had my coat fastened round my neck, and went 
out. I had previously sought in my pockets for the letter, that 
[ might refer to it again, but I could not find it, and was un- 
easy to think that it must have been dropped in the straw of the 
coach. I knew very well, however, that the appointed place 
was the little sluice-house by the limekiln on the marshes, and 
the hour nine. Towards the marshes I now went straight, hav. 
tng no time to spare. : 
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CHAPTER Til. 


ya T was a dark night, though the full moon rose as I left 
| the enclosed lands, and passed out upon the marshes, 
Beyond their dark line there was a ribbon of clear sky, 
hardly broad enough to hold the red large moon, In 
a few minutes she had ascended out of that clear field, in among 
the piled mountains of cloud. 

There was a melancholy wind, and the marshes were very 
dismal. A stranger would have found them insupportable, and 
even to me they were so oppressive that I hesitated, half inclined 
to go back. But I knew them well, and could have found my 
way on a far darker night, and had no excuse for returning, be- 
ing there. So having come there against my inclination, I went 
on against It. 

The direction that I took, was not that in which my old home 
lay, nor that in which we had pursued the convicts. My back 
was turnedtowards the distant Hulks as I walked on, and, 
though I could see the old lights away on the spits of sand, I 
saw them over my shoulder. I knew the limekiln as well as I 
knew the old Battery, but they were miles apart; so that if a 
light had been burning at each point that night, there would 
have been a long strip of the blank horizon between the two 
bright specks. 

At first I had to shut some gates after me, and now and then 
to stand still while the cattle that were lying in the banked-up 
pathway rose and blundered down among the grass and reeds. 
But after a little while, I seemed to have the whole flats to my- 
self. 

It was another half-hour before I drew near to the kiln. The 
lime was burning with a sluggish stifling smell, but the fires were 
made up and left, and no workmen were visible. Hard by, was 
a small stone-quarry. It lay directly in my way, and had been 
worked that day, as I saw by the tools and barrows that were 
lying about. : 

Coming up again to the marsh level out of this excavation— 
for the rude path lay through it—I saw a light in the old sluice. 
house. I quickened my pace, and knocked at the door with 
my hand. Waiting for some reply, I looked about ine, noticing 
how the sluice was abandoned and broken, and how the house 
~-of wood with a tiled roof—would not be proof against tb 
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weather -nuch lunger, if it were so even now, and how the mud 
and ooze were coated with lime, and how the choking vapour 
of the kiln crept up ina ghostly way towards me. Still there 
was no answer, and I knocked again. No answer still, and I 
tiied the latch. 

{t rose under my hand, and the door yielded. Looking in, 
I saw a lighted candle on a table, a bench, and a mattress on a 
truckle bedstead. As there was a loft above, I called, ‘‘ Is there 
_any one here?” but no voice answered. Then, I looked at my 
watch, and finding that it was past nine, called again, “ Is there 
any one here?” There being still no answer, I went out at the 
door, inesolute what to do. 

It was beginning to rain fast. Seeing nothing save what I 
had seen already, I turned back into the house, and stood just 
within the shelter of the doorway, looking out into the night. 
While I was considering that some one must have been there 
lately and must soon be coming back, or the candle would not 
be burning, it came into my head to look if the wick were long. 
I turned round to do so, and had taken up the candle in my 
hand, when it was extinguished by some violent shock, and the 
next thing I comprehended, was, that I had been caught in a 
strong running noose, thrown over my head from behind, 

‘““Now,” said a suppressed voice with an oath, “I’ve got 
you!” 

“What is this?” I cried, struggling. “Who is it? Help, 
help, help !” 

Not only were my arms pulled close to my sides, but the 
pressure on my bad arm caused me exquisite pain. Some- 
times, a strong man’s hand, sometimes a strong man’s breast, 
was set against my mouth to deaden my cries, and with a hot 
breath always close to me, I struggled ineffectually in the dark, 
while 1 was fastened tight to the wall. “And now,” said the 
suppressed voice with another oath, “call out again, and I'll 
make short work of you!” 

Faint and sick with the pain of my injured arm, bewildered 
by the surprise, and yet conscious how easily this threat could 
be put in execution, I desisted, and tried to ease my arm were 
it ever so little. But, it was bound too tight for that. I felt as 
if, having been burnt before, it were now being boiled. 

The sudden exclusion of the night and the substitution of 
black darkness in its place, warned me that the man had closed 
a shutter. After groping about for a little, he found the flint 
and steel he wanted, and began to strike a light. I strained mv 
sight upcn the sparks that fell among the tinder, and upon 
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2 which he breathed and breatied, match in hand, but I could 
Fs only see his lips, and the blue point of the match ; even those, 
bu: fitfully. The tinder was damp—no wonder there—and one 
aft.r another the sparks died out. 

Vhe man was in no hurry, and struck again with the flint and 
steet. As the sparks fell thick and bright about him, I could 
seé nis hands, and touches of his face, and could make out that 
he was seated and bending over the table; but nothing more. 
Pr.-sently I saw his blue lips again, breathing on the tinder, and 
then a flare of light flashed up, and showed me Orlick. 

Whom I had looked for, I don’t know. I had not looked for 
hins. Seeing him, I felt that I was in a dangerous strait indeed, 
and I kept my eyes upon him. 

He lighted the candle from the flaring match with great de- 
liberation, and dropped the match, and trod it out. Then, he 
put the candle away from him on the table, so that he could see 
me, and sat with his arms folded on the table, and looked at 
me. I made out that I was fastened to a stout perpendicular 
ladder a few inches from the wall—a fixture there—the means 
of ascent to the loft above. 

“‘ Now,” said he, when we had surveyed one another for some 
time, “ I’ve got you.” 

‘‘Unbind me. Let me go!” 

“ Ah!” he returned, “/’ll let you go. J’ll let you go to the 
moon, I'll let you go to the stars. All in good time.” 

“Why have you lured me here?” 

“Don’t you know?” said he, with a-deadly look. 

“‘Why have you set upon me in the dark ?” 

“Because I mean to do it all myself. One keeps a secret 
better than two. Oh you enemy, you enemy !” 

His enjoyment of the spectacle I furnished, as he sat with his 
arms folded on the table, shaking his head at me and hugging 
himself, had a malignity in it that made me tremble. As I 
watched him in silence, he put his hand into the corner at his 
side, and took up a gw with a brass-bound stock. 

“Do you know this?” said he, making as if he would take 
aim at me. ‘Do you know where you saw it afore? Speak, 
wolf!” 

*¢ Ves,” I answered. 

“You cost me that place. You did. Speak!” 

“What else could I do?” 

“You did that, and that would be enough, without more 
Flow dared you come betwixt me and a young woman I liked? 

“When did I?” 
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“When didn’t you? It was you as always give Cld Otlick 
a bad name to her.” 

.. “You gave it to yourself; you gained it for yourself. I could 
have done you no harm, if you had done yourself none.” 

“You're a liar. And you'll take any pains, and spend any 

money, to drive me out of this country, will you?” said he, 
repeating my words to Biddy in the last interview I had with 
her. “Now, I'll tell you a piece of information. It was never 
so worth your while to get me out of this country, as it is 
to-night. Ah! If it was all your money twenty times told, to 
the last brass farden!” As he shook his heavy hand at me, 
with his mouth snarling like a tiger’s, I felt that it was true. 

‘What are you going to do to me?” 

“Tm a going,” said he, bringing his fist down upon the table 
_ with a heavy blow, and rising as the blow fell, to give it greater 
force, “I’m a going to have your life!” 

He leaned forward staring at me, slowly unclenched his hand 
and drew it across his mouth as if his mouth watered for me, 
and sat down again. 

“You was always in Old Orlick’s way since ever you was a 
child. You goes out of his way, this present night. He'll 
have no more on you. You're dead.” 

I felt that I had come to the brink of my grave. For a 
moment I looked wildly round my trap for any chance of 
escape ; but there was none. 

“More than that,” said he, folding his arms on the table 
again, “I won't have a rag of you, I won't have a bone of you, 
left on earth. T’ll put your body in the kiln—I’d carry two 
such to it, on my shoulders—and, let people suppose what they 
may of you, they shall never know nothing.” 

My mind, with inconceivable rapidity, followed out all the 
consequences of such a death. LEstella’s father would believe 
I had deserted him, would be taken, would die accusing me; 
even Herbert would doubt me, when he compared the letter I 
had left for him, with the fact that I had called at Miss Hav- 
isham’s gate for only a moment ; Joe and Biddy would never 
know how sorry I had been that night, none would ever know 
what I had suffered, how true I had meant to be, what an agony 
I had passed through. The death close before me was ternble, 
but far more terrible than death was the dread of being mis: 
remembered after death. And so quick were my thoughts, that 
I saw myself despised by unborn generations—Estella’s children, 
and their children—while the wretch’s words were yet on his lips 

“Now, wolf,” said he, “afore I kill you like any other beast 
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~—which is wot I mean to do and wot I have tied you up 
for—l'll have a good look at you and a good goad at you. Oh, 
you enemy !” 

It had passed through my thoughts to cry out for help agein ; 
though few could know better than I, the solitary nature of the 
spot, and the hopelessness of aid. But as he sat gloating over 
me, I was supported by a scornful detestation of him that 
sealed my lips. Above all things, I resolved that I would not 
entreat him, and that I would die making some last poor re. 
sistance to him. Softened as my thoughts of all the rest of men 
were in that dire extremity ; humbly beseeching pardon, as I did, 
of Heaven; melted at heart, as I was, by the thought that I had 
taken no farewell, and never now could take farewell, of those 
who were dear to me, or could explain myself to them, or ask 
for their compassion on my miserable errors; still, if I could 
have killed him, even in dying, I would have done it. 

He had been drinking, and his eyes were red and bloodshot. 
Around his neck was slung a tin bottle, as I had often seen his 
meat and drink slung about him in other days. He brought the 
bottle to his lips, and took a fiery drink from it; and I smelt 
the strong spirits that I saw flash into his face. 

“Wolf!” said he, folding his arms again, ‘Old Orlick’s a 
going to tell you somethink. It was you as did for your shrew 
sister.” 

Again my mind, with its former inconceivable rapidity, had 
exhausted the whole subject of the attack upon my sister, her 
illness, and her death, before his slow and hesitating speech 
had formed those words. 

“Tt was you, villain,” said I. 

“T tell you it was your doing—I tell you it was done 
through you,” he retorted, catching up the gun, and making a 
blow with the stock at the vacant air between us. ‘I come 
upon her from behind, as I come upon you to-night. I giv’ 
it her! I Jeft her for dead, and if there had been a lime-kiln- 
as nigh her as there is now nigh you, she shouldn’t have come 
to life agiin. But it warn’t Old Orlick as did it; it was you. 
You was favoured, and he was bullied and beat. Old Orlick 
bullied and beat, eh? Now you pays for it. You done it; 
now you pays for it.” 

He drank again, and became more ferocious. I saw by his 
lilting of the bottle that there was no great quantity left in 
it. I distinctly understood that he was working himself up 
with its contents, to make an end of me. I knew that every 
drop it held, was a drop of my life. I knew that wken I was 
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changed into a part of the vapour that had crept towards ms 
but a little while before, like my own warning ghost, he 
would do as he had done in my sister’s case—make all haste 
to the town, and be seen slouching about there, drinking at 
the ale-houses. My rapid mind pursued him to the town, 
made a picture of the street with him in it, and contrasted its 
‘lights and life with the lonely marsh and the white vapour 
creeping over it, into which I should have dissolved. 

It was not only that I could have summed up years ard 
years and years while he said a dozen words, but that what 
he did say, presented pictures to me, and not mere words. 
In the excited and exalted state of my brain, I could not. think 
of a place without seeing it, or of persons without seeing 
them. It is impossible to over-state the vividness of these 
images, and yet I was so intent, all the time, upon him him- : 
self—who would not be intent on the tiger crouching to 
spring !—that I knew of the slightest action of his fingers. 

When he had drunk this second time, he rose from the 
bench on which he sat, and pushed the table aside. Then, he 
took up the candle, and shading it with his murderous hand 
so as to throw its light on me, stood before me, looking at me 
and enjoying the sight. 

“Wolf, Pll tell you something more. It was Old Orlick as 
you tumbled over on your stairs that night.” 

I saw the staircase with its extinguished lamps. I saw the 
shadows of the heavy stair-rails, thrown by the watchman’s 
lantern on the wall. I saw the rooms that I was never to see 
again; here a door half open; there a door closed; all the 
articles of furniture around. 

“And why was Old Orlick there? T’ll tell you something 
more, wolf. You and her have pretty well hunted me out of 
this country, so far as getting a easy living in it goes, and I’ve 
took up with new companions, and new masters. Some of ’em 
writes my letters when I wants ’em wrote—do you mind Pp— 
writes my letters, wolf! They writes fifty hands; they’re 
not like sneaking you, as writes but one. I’ve had a firm 
mind anl a firm will to have your life, since you was down 
here at your sister's burying. I han’t seen a way to get you 
safe, and I’ve looked arter you to know your ins and outs. 
For, says Old Orlick to himself, ‘Somehow or another Pll 
have him!’ What! When I looks for you, I finds your uncle 
Provis, eh?” 

Mill Pond Bank, and Chinks’s Basin, and the Old Green 
Copper Rope-Walk, all so clear and plain! Provis in his 
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rooms, the signal whose use was over, pretty Clara, the good 
motherly woman, old Bill Barley on his back, all drifting by, 
as on the swift stream of my life fast running out to sea! 

“You with a uncle too! Why, I knowed you at Gargery’s 
when you was so small a wolf that I could have took your 
weazen betwixt this finger and thumb and chucked you away 
dead (as I'd thoughts o’ doing, odd tines, when I saw you a 
loitering among the pollards on a Sunday), and you hadn't 
found no uncles then. No, not you! But when Old Orlick 
cone for to hear that your uncle Frovis had mostlike wore the 
legiron wot Old Orlick had picked up, filed asunder, on these 
meshes ever so many year ago, and wot he kep by him till 
he dropped your sister with it, like a bullock, as he means 
to drop you—hey ?—when he come for to hear that—hey ?—” 

In his savage taunting, he flared the candle so close at me, 
that I turned my face aside to save it from the flame. 

“Ah!” he cried, laughing, after doing it again, ‘the burnt 
child dreads the fire! Old Orlick knowed you was burnt, 
Old Orlick knowed you was a smuggling your uncle Provis 
away, Old Orlick’s a match for you and knowed you'd come 
to-night! Now I'll tell you something more, wolf, and this 
ends it. There’s them that’s as good a match for your uncle 
Provis as Old Orlick has been for you. Let him ’ware 
them, when he’s lost his nevvy. Let him ’ware them, when 
no man can’t find a rag of his dear relation’s clothes, nor yet a 
bone of his body. There’s them that can’t and that won't 
have Magwitch—yes, 7 know the name !—alive in the same 
land with them, and that’s had such sure information of him 
when he was alive in another land, as that he couldn’t and 
shouldn't leave it unbeknown afd put them in danger. P’raps 
it’s them that. writes fifty hands, and thats not like sneaking 
you as writes but one. ’Ware Compeyson, Magwitch, and the 
gallows !” 

He flared the candle at me again, smokirg my face and hair, 
and for an instant blinding me, and turned his powerful back 
as he replaced the light on te table. I had thc ught a prayer, 
and had been with Joe and Biddy and Herbert, tefore he 
turned towards me again. 

There was a clear space of a ‘ew feet between the table and 
the opposite wall. Within this space, he now slouched back: 
wards and forwards. His great strength seemed to sil stronge: 
upon him than ever before, as he did this with his hands hang: 
ing loose and heavy at his sides, and with his eyes scowling at 
me. I had no grain of hope left. Wild as my inward aurry 
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was, and wonderfu! the force of the pictures that rushed by me 
instead of thoughts, I could yet clearly understand that unless 
he had resolved that I was within a few moments of surely 
perishing out of all human knowledge, he would never have told 
me what he had told. 

Of a sudden, he stopped, took the cork out of his bottle, and 
tossed it away. Light as it was, I heard it fall like a plummet. 
He swallowed slowly, tilting up the bottle by little and little, 
and now he looked at me no more. The last few drops of liquor 
ne poured into the palm of his hand, and licked up. Then with 
a sudden hurry of violence and swearing horribly, he threw the 
bottle from him, and stooped; and I saw in his hand a stone 
hammer with a long heavy handle. 

The resolution I had made did not desert me, for, without 
uttering one vain word of appeal to him, I shouted out with all 
my might, and struggled with all my might. It was only my 
head and my legs that I could move, but to that extent I strug- 
gled with all the force, until then unknown, that was within 
me. In the same instant I heard responsive shouts, saw figures 
and a gleam of light dash in at the door, heard voices and 
tumult, and saw Orlick emerge froma struggle of men, as if it 
were tumbling water, clear the table at a leap, and fly out into 
the night! 

After a blank, I found that I was lying unbound, on the floor, 
in the same place, with my head on some one’s knee. My eyes 
were fixed on the ladder against the wall, when I came to my- 
self—had opened on it before my mind saw it—and thus as i 
recovered consciousness, I knew that I was in the place where 
J had lost it. 

Too indifferent at first, even to look round and ascertain who 
supported me, I was lying looking at the ladder, when there 
came between me and it, a face. The face of Trabb’s boy ! 

“T think he’s all right !” said Trabb’s boy, in a sober voice; 
“but ain’t he just pale though !” 

At these words, the face of him why supported me looked 
over into mine, and I saw my supporter to be— 

“Herbert! Great Heaven!” 

‘‘Softly,” said Herbert. « Gently, Handel. Don’t be toe 
eage>” 

‘And our old comrade, Startop!” I cried, as he too ben 
over ime. 

“Remember what he is going to assist us in,” said Herbert, 
“and le calm.” 

The allusion made ie spring up; though I dropped again 
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from the pain in my arm. “The time has not gone by, Her. 
vert, has it? What night is to-night? How long have I been 
here?” For, I had a strange and strong misgiving that I had 
been lying there a long time—a day and a night—two days and 
nights—more. 

“The time has not gone by. It is still Monday night.” 

“Thank God!” 

“And you have all to-morrow, Tuesday, to rest in,” said Her- 
bert. “But you can’t help groaning, my dear Handel. What 
hurt have you got? Can you stand?” 

*‘ Yes, yes,” said I, “I can walk. I have no hurt but in this 
throbbing arm.” 

They laid it bare, and did what they could. It was violently 
swollen and inflamed, and I could scarcely endure to have it 
touched. But, they tore up their handkerchiefs to make fresh 
bandages, and carefully replaced it in the sling, until we could get 
to the town and obtain some cooling lotion to put uponit. In 
a little while we had shut the door ofthe dark aud empty sluice. 
house, and were passing through the quarry on our way back. 
Trabb’s boy—Trabb’s overgrown young man now—went before 
us with a lantern, which was the light I had seen come in at 
the door. But, the moon was a good two hours higher than 
when I had last seen the sky, and the night though rainy was 
much lighter. The white vapour of the kiln was passing from 
ws as we went by, and, as I had thought ‘a prayer before, I 
thought a thanksgiving now. 

Entreating Herbert to tell me how he had come to my 
rescue—which at first he had flatly refused to do, but had in- 
sisted on my remaining quiet—I learnt that I had in my hurry 
dropped the letter, open, in our chambers, where he, coming 
home to bring with him Startop whom he had met in the street 
on his way to me, found it, very soon after I was gone. Its 
tone made him uneasy, and the more so because of the incon- 
sistency between it and the hasty letter I had left for him. 
His uneasiness increasing instead of subsiding after a quarter of 
an hour's consideration, he set off for the coach-office, with 
Startop, who volunteered his company, to make inquiry when 
the next coach went down. Finding that the afternoon coach 
was gone, and finding that his uneasiness grew into positive 
alarm, as obstacles came in his way, he resolved to follow in a 
post-chaise. So, he and Startop arrived at the Blue Boar, 
fully expecting there to find me, or tidings of me; but, finding 
neither, went on to Miss Havisham’s, where they lost me. 
Hereupon they went back to the hotel (loubtless at about the 
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time when I was hearing the popular local version of my own 
story ), to refresh themselves and to get some one to guide them 
out upon the marshes. Among the loungers under the Boar’s 
archway, happened to be Trabb’s boy—true to his ancient 
nabit of happening to be everywhere where he had no business 
—and Trabb's boy had seen me passing from Miss Havishain’s 
ir the direction of my dining-place. Thus, Trabb’s boy became 
their guide, and with him they went out to the sluice-house: 
though by the town way to the marshes, which I had avoided. 


Now, as they went along, Herbert reflected, that I might, after 


all, have been brought there on some genuine and serviceable 
errand tending to Provis’s safety, and, bethinking himself that 
in that case interruption might be mischievous, left his guide 
and Startop on the edge of the quarry, and went on by himself, 
and stole round the house two or three times, endeavouring to 
ascertain whether all was right within. As he could hear noth- 
ing but indistinct sounds of one deep rough voice (this was 
while my mind was so busy), he even at last began to doubt 
whether I was there, when suddenly I cried out loudly, and he 
answered the cries, and rushed in, closely followed by the 
other two. 

When I told Herbert what had passed within the house, he 
was for our immediately going before a magistrate in the town, 
late at night as it was, and getting out a warrant. But, I had 
already considered that such a course, by detaining us there, 
or binding us to come back, might be fatal to Provis. There 
was no gainsaying this difficulty, and we relinquished all 
thoughts of pursuing Orlick at that time. For the present, 
under the circumstances, Wwe deemed it prudent to make rather 
light of the matter to Trabb’s boy ; who I am convinced would 
have been much affected by disappointment, if he had known 
that his intervention saved me from the limekiln. Not that 
Trabb’s boy was of a malignant nature, but that he had too 
much spare yivacity, and that it was in his ccnstitution to wan. 
variety and excitement at anybody’s expense. When we 
parted, I presented him with two guineas (which scemed te 
meet his views), and told him that I was sorry ever to have had an 
ill opinion of him (which made no impression on him at all). 

Wednesday being so close upon us, we determined to go 
back to London that night, three in the post-chaise ; the rather, 
as we should then be cleared away, before the night’s adven- 
ture began to be talked of. Herbert got a large bottle of 
stuff for my arm, and by dint of having this stuff dropped over 
% all the night through, I was just able to. bear its pain on tie 
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journey. It was daylight when we reached the Temple, and 1 
went at once.to bed, and lay in bed all day. 

My terror, as I lay there, of falling ill and being unfitted fox 
to-morrow, was so besetting, that I wonder it did not disable me 
of itself. It would have done so, pretty surely, in conjunction 
with the mental wear and tear I had suffered, but for the 
unnatural strain upon me that to-morrow was. So anxiously 
looked forward to, charged with such consequences, its results 
so impenetrably hidden though so near. : 

No precaution could have been more obvious than our re- 
fraining from communication with him that day ; yet this again 
increased my restlessness. I started at every footstep and every 
sound, believing that he was discovered and taken, and this was 
the messenger to tell me so. I persuaded myself that I knew 
he was taken ; that there was something more upon my mind 
than a fear or a presentiment; that the fact had occurred, and I 
had a mysterious knowledge of it. As the days wore on and 


“no ill news came, as the day closed in and darkness fell, my 


overshadowing dread of being disabled by illness before to-mor- 
row morning, altogether mastered me. My burning arm throb- 
bed, and my burning head throbbed, and I fancied I was 
beginning to wander. I counted up to high numbers, to make 
sure of myself, and repeated passages that I knew in prose and 
verse. It happened sometimes that in the meré escape of a 
fatigued mind, I dozed for some moments or forgot; then I 
would say to myself with a start, ‘‘ Now it has come, and I am 
turning delirious !” 

They kept me very quiet all day, and kept my arm constantly 
dressed, and gave me cooling drinks. Whenever I fell asleep, 
I awoke with the notion I had had in the sluice-house, that a 
long time had elapsed and the opportunity to save him was gone. 
About midnight I got out of bed and went to Herbert, with the 
conviction that I had been asleep for four-and-twenty hours, and 
that Wednesday was past. It was the last self-exhausting effort 
of my fretfulness, for after that, I slept soundly. 

Wednesday morning was dawning when I looked out of win- 
dow. The winking lights upon the bridges were already pale, 
the coming sun was like a marsh of fire on the horizon, The 
viver, still dark and mysterious, was spanned by bridges that 
were turning coldly grey, with here and there at top a warm 
touch from the burning in the sky. As I looked along the clus: 
tered roofs, with church towers and spires shooting into the un- 
usually clear air, the sun rose up, and a veil seemed to be drawn 
from the river, and millions of sparkles burst out upon its watera 
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From me too, a veil seemed to be drawn, and I felt strong znd 
well. . 

Herbert lay asleep in his bed, and our old fel.ow-student lay 
asleep on the sofa. I could not dress myself without help, but 
I male up the fire which was still burning, and got some coffee 
ready for them. In good time they too started up strong and 
v2i], and we admitted the sharp morning air at the windows, and 
ovked at the tide that was still flowing towards us. 

“When it turns at nine o'clock,” said Herbert, cheerfully, 
“look out for us, and stand ready, you over there at Mill 
Pond Bank!” 


CHAPTER Liv. 


light, and winter in the shade. We had our pea-coats 
with us, and I took a bag. Of all my worldly posses- 
sions I took no more than the few necessaries that filled the bag. 
Where I might go, what I might do, or when I might return, 
were questions utterly unknown to me; nor did I vex my mind 
with them, for it was wholly set on Provis’s safety. I only won- 
dered for the passing moment, as I stopped at the door and 
looked back, under what altered circumstances I should next see 
those rooms, if ever. 

We loitered down to the Temple stairs, and stood loitering 
there, as if we were not quite decided to go upon the water at 
all. Of course I had taken care that the boat should be ready 
and everything in order. After a little show of indecision, which 
there were none to see but the two or three ainphibious creatures 
belonging to our Temple stairs, we went on board and cast off ; 
Herbert in the bow, I steering. It was then about high-water 
—half-past eight. 

Our plan was this. The tide, beginning te run down at nine, 
nd being with us until three, we intended still to crecp on after 
it had turned, and row against it until dark. We should then be 
well.in those long reaches below Gravesend, between Kent and 
Essex, where the river is broad and solitary, where the water-side 
inhabitants are very few, and where lone public-houses are scat- 
vered here and there, of which we could choose one for a resi- 
ing-place. There, we meant to lie by, all night. The steamer 
for Hamburg, and the steamer for Rotterdam, would start from 
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London at about nine on Thursday morning. We should know 
at what time to expect them, according to where we were, and 
would hail the first; so that if by any accident we were not 
taken aboard, we should have another chance. We knew the 
distinguishing marks of each vessel. 

The relief of being at last engaged in the execution of the 
purpose, was so great to me that I felt it difficult to realise the 
condition in which I had been a few hours before. The crisp 
air, the sunlight, the movement on the river, and the moving 
river itseif—the road that ran with us, seeming to sympathise 
with us, animate us, and encourage us on—freshened me with 
new hope. I felt mortified to be of so little use in the boat ; 
but, there were few better oarsmen than my two friends, and 
they rowed with a steady stroke that was to last all day. 

At that time, the steam-traffic on the Thames was gar below 
its present extent, and watermen’s boats were far more nume- 
rous. Of barges, sailing colliers, and coasting-traders, there were 
perhaps as miuny as now ; but, of steam-ships, great and small, 
not a tithe ur a twentieth part so many. Early as it was, there 
were plenty of scullers going here and there that morning, and 
plenty of barges dropping down with the tide; the navigation 
of the river between bridges, in an open boat, was a much 
easier and commoner matter in those days than it is in these ; 
and we went ahead among many skiffs and wherries, briskly. 

Old London Bridge was soon passed, and old Billingsgate 
market with its oyster-boats and Dutchmen, and the White 
Tower and Traitors’ Gate, and we were in among the tiers of 
shipping. Here, were the Leith, Aberdeen, and Glasgow 
steamers, loading and unloading goods, and looking immensely 
high out of the water as we passed alongside ; here, were col- 
liers by the score and score, with the coal-whippers plunging 
uff stages on deck, as.counterweights to measures of coal swing- 
ing up, which were then rattled over the side into barges ; here, 
at her moorings was to-morrow’s steamer for Rotterdam, of 
which we took good notice; and here to-morrow’s for Ham- 
burg, under whose bowsprit we crossed. And now I, sitting in 
the stern, could see with a faster beating heart, Mill Pond Bank 
ani Mull Pond stairs. 

“Is he there?” said Herbert. 

“Not yet.” 

“Right! He was not to come down till he saw us. Can 
you see his signal?” 

‘‘ Not weil from here ; but I think I see it—Now, I see him! 
Pull both. Easy, Herbert. Oars!” 

1% 
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We touched the stairs lightly for a single moment, end he 
was on board and we were off again. He had a boat-cloak 
with him, and a black canvas bag, and lie looked as like a river- 
pilot as my heart could have wished. 

“Dear boy!” he said, putting his arm on my shoulder, as- 
he took his seat. ‘Faithful dear boy, well done. ‘Ihankye, 
thankye!” 

Again among the tiers of shipping, in and out, avoiding rusty 
chain-cables frayed hempen hawsers and bobbing buoys, sinking 
for the moment floating broken baskets, scattering floating chips 
of wood and shaving, cleaving floating scum of coal, in and out, 
under the figure-head of the John of Sunderland making a 
speech to the winds (as is done by many Johns), and the Betsy 
of Yarmouth with a firm formality of bosom and her knobby 
eyes starting two inches out of her head; in and out, hammers 
going in Ship-builders’ yards, saws going at timber, clashing en- 
gines going at things unknown, pumps going in leaky ships, cap- 
stans going, ships going out to sea, and unintelligible sea-creatures 
roaring curses over the bulwarks at respondent lightermen ; in 
and out—out at last upon the clearer river, where the ships’ 
boys might take their fenders in, no longer fishing in troubled 
waters with them over the side, and where the festooned sails 
might fly out to the wind. : 

At the Stairs where we had taken him aboard, and ever since, 
I had looked warily for any token of our being suspected. I 
had seen none. We certainly had not been, and at that time 
as certainly we were not, either attended or followed by any 
boat. If we had been waited on by any boat, I should have 
run in to shore, and have obliged her to go on, or to make her 
purpose evident. But, we held our own, without any appear- 
ance of molestation. 

He had his boat-cloak on him, and looked, as I have said, a 
natural part of the scene. It was remarKable (but perhaps the 
wretched life he had led, accounted for it), that he was the least 
anxious of any of us. He was not indifferent, for he told me 
that he hoped to live to see his gentleman one of the best of 
gentlemen in a foreign country ; he was not disposed to be pas- 
sive or resigned, as I understood it; but he had no notion of. 
myeeting danger half way. When it came upon him, he cun- 
fronted it, but it must come before he troubled himself. 

“If you knowed, dear boy,” he said to me, “ what it is to sit 
h2re alonger my dear boy and have my smoke, arter having 
been day by day betwixt four walls, you'd envy me. But you 
don’t know what it is.” : 
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“T think I know the delights of freedom,” I answered. 

“Ah,” said he, shaking his head gravely. ‘But you don’t 
know it equal to me. You must have been under lock and key, 
dear boy, to know it equal to me—but I ain’t a going to be low.” 

Tt occurred to me as inconsistent, that for any mastering 
idea, he should have endangered his freedom and even his life. 
But I reflected that perhaps freedom without danger was too 
much apart from all the habit of his existence to be to him 
what it would be to another man. 1 was not far out, since he 
said, after smoking a little : 

“You see, dear boy, when I was over yonder, t’other side 
the world, I was always a looking to this side; and it come flat 
to be there, for all I was a growing rich. Everybody knowed 
Magwitch, and Magwitch could come, and Magwitch could go, 
and nobody’s head would be troubled about him. They ain’t 
SO easy concerning me here, dear boy—wouldn’t be, leastwise, 
if they knowed where I was.” 

“Tf all goes well,” said I, “you will be perfectly free and 
safe again, within a few hours.” 

“Well,” he returned, drawing a long breath, “I hope so.” 

“ And think so?” 

He dipped his hand in the water over the boat's gunwale, 
and said, smiling with that softened air upon him which was not 
new to me: 

“ Ay, I s’pose I think so, dear boy. We'd be puzzled to be 
more quiet and easy-going than we are at present. But—it’s a 
lowing so soft and pleasant through the water, p’raps, as makes 
me think it—I was a thinking through my smoke just then, that 
we can no more see to the bottom of the next few hours, than 
we can see to the bottom of this river what I catches hold of. 
Nor yet we can’t no more hold their tide than I can hold this. 
And it’s run through my fingers and gone, you see!” holding 
ip his dripping hand. 

“ But for your face, I should think you were a little despond- 
ent,” said I. 

“Not a bit on it, dear boy! It comes of flowing on so 
quiet, and of that there rippling at the boat’s head making a 
sort ofa Sunday tune. Maybe I’m a zrowing atrifle old besides.” 

He put his pipe back in his mouth with an undisturbed ex. 
pression of face, and sat as composed and contented as if we 
were already ont of England. Yet he was as submissive to a 
word of advice, as if he had been in constant terror, for, when 
we 1an ashore to get some bottles of beer into the boat, and he 
was stepping out, I hinted that I thought ‘he would be safest 
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where he was, and he said “Do you, dear boy?” and quietls 
sat down again. 

‘The air felt cold upon the river, but it was a bright day, and 
the sunshine was very cheering. The tide ran strong, I took 
care to lose none of it, and our steady stroke carried us on thor- 
oughly well. By imperceptible degrees, as the tide ran out, we 
lost more and more of the nearer woods and hills, and dropped 
lower and lower between the muddy banks, but the tide was yet 
with us when we were off Gravesend. As our charge was wrapped 
in his cloak, I purposely passed within a boat or two’s length of 
the floating Custom House, and so out to catch the stream, 
alongside of two emigrant ships, and under the bows of a large 
tlansport with troops on the forecastle looking down at us. 
And soon the tide began to slacken, and the craft lying at 
anchor to swing, and presently they had all swung round, and 
the ships that were taking advantage of the new tide to get up 
so the Pool, began to crowd upon us in a fleet, and we kept 
ander the shore, as much out of the strength of the tide now as 
we could, standing carefully off from low shallows and mud-banks. 

Our oarsmen were so fresh, by dint of having occasionally 
let her drive with the tide for a minute or two, that a quarter of 
an hour’s rest proved full as much as they wanted. We got 
ashore among some slippery stones while we ate and drank 
what we had with us, and looked about. It was like my own 
marsh country, flat and monotonous, and with a dim horizon: 
while the winding river turned and turned, and the great float- 
ing buoys upon it turned and turned, and everything else 
seemed stranded and still. For, now, the last of the fleet of 
ships was round the last low point we had headed; and the last 
green barge, straw-laden, with a brown sail, had followed ; and 
some ballast-lighters, shaped like a child’s first rude imitation of 
a boat, lay low in the mud; and a little squat shoal-lighthouse 
on open piles, stood crippled in the mud on stilts and crutches; 
and slimy stakes stuck out of the mud, and slimy stones stuck 
out of the mud, and red landmarks and tidemarks stuck out of 
the mud, and an old landing-stage and an old roofless building 
slipped into the mud, and all about us was stagnation and mud. 

We pushed off again, and made what way we could. It was 
much harder work now, but Herbert and Startop persevered, 
and rowed, and rowed, and rowed, until the sun went down. 
By that time the river had, lifted ms a little, so that we could 
see above the bank. There was the red sun, on the low level 
of the shore, in a purple haze, fast deepening into black; and 
there was the solitary flat marsh; and far away there wer2 the 
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~ rising grounds, between which and us there seemed +o be no life, 


save here and there in the foreground a melancholy gull. 

As the night was fast falling, and as the moon, being past the 
full, would not rise early, we held a little council: a short one, 
for clearly our course was to lie by at the first lonely tavern we 
could find. So, they plied their oars once mote, and I looked 
out for anything like a house. Thus we held on, speaking little, 
for four or five dull miles. It was very cold, and, a collier cora 
‘ng by us, with her galley-fire smoking and flaring, looked like a 


comfortable home. The night was dark by this time as it would 


be until morning; what light we had, seemed to come more 
from the river than the sky, as the oars in their dipping struck 
at a few reflected stars. 

At this dismal time we were evidently all possessed by the 
idea that we were followed. As the tide made, it flapped heav- 
ily at irregular intervals against the shore; and whenever such 
a sound came, one or other of us was sure to start and look in 
that direction. Here and there, the set of the current had worn 
down the bank into a little creek, and we were all suspicious of 
such places, and eyed them nervously. Sometimes, ** What was 
that ripple!” one of us would say in a low voice. Or another, 
“Ts that a boat yonder?” And afterwards, we would fall into 
a dead silence, and I would sit impatiently thinking with what 
an unusual amount of noise the oars worked in the thowels. 

At length we descried a light and a roof, and presently after 
wards ran alongside a little causeway made of stones that had 
been picked up hard-by. Leaving the rest in the boat, I stepped 
ashore, and found the light to be in the window of a public-house. 
It was a dirty place enough, and I dare say not unknown to smug: 
gling adventurers ; but there was a good fire in the kitchen, and 
there were eggs and bacon to eat, and various liquors to drink. 
Also, there were two double-bedded roonis—* such as they were,” 
the landlord said. No other company was in the house than 
the landlord, his wife, and a grizzled male creature, the “ Jack” 
of the little causeway, who was as slimy and smeary as if he had 
been low-water mark too. + 

With this assistant, 1 went down to the boat again, and we all 
came ashore, and brought out the oars, and rudder, and boat 
hook, and all else, and hauled her up for the night. We made 
a very good meal by the kitchen fire, and then apportioned the 
bedrooms: Herbert and Startop were to occupy one; | and our 
charge the other. We found the air as carefully excluded from 
both as if air were fatal to life; and there were more dirty 


‘clothes and bandboxes under the beds, than I should have 
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thought the family possessed. But, we considere] ourselves 
well off, notwithstanding, for a more solitary place we could not 
have found. 

While we were comforting ourselves by the fire after our meal, 
the Jack—who was sitting in a corner, and who had a bloated 
pair of shoes on, which he had exhibited while we were eating 
our eggs and bacon, as interesting relics that he had taken a few 
days ago from the feet of a drowned seaman washed ashore— 
asked me if we had seen a four-oared galley going up with the, 
tide? When I told him No, he said she must have gone down 
then, and yet she “took up too,” when she left there. 

“They must ha’ thought better on’t for some reason or 
another,” said the Jack, ‘«and gone down.” 

“A four-oared galley, did you say ?” said I. 

‘A four,” said the Jack, ‘‘and two sitters.” 

‘“‘ Did they come ashore here ?” 

“They put in with a stone. two-gallon jar, for some beer. I’d 
ha’ been glad to pison the beer myself,” said the Jack, ‘‘or put 
seme rattling physic in it.” ~ ; 

“Why?” : 

“‘Z know why,” said the Jack. He spoke in a slushy voice, 
23 if much mud had washed into his throat. 

“He thinks,” said the landlord: a weakly meditative man 
with a pale eye, who seemed to rely greatly on his Jack: 
“he thinks they was, what they wasn’t.” 

“‘ 7 knows what I thinks,” observed the Jack. 

“ You thinks Custum ’Us, Jack ?” said the landlord. 

““T do,” said the Jack. 

“Then you're wrong, Jack.” 

“Am I!” 

In the infinite meaning of his reply and his boundless con 
fidence in his views, the Jack took one of his bloated shoes off, 
looked into it, knocked a few stones out of it on the kitchen 
floor, and put it on again. He did this with the air of a Jack 
who was so right that he could afford to do anything. . 

“Why, what do you make out that they done with their but. 
cons then, Jack?” asked the landlord, vacillating weakly. 

“‘Done with their buttons?” returned the Jack. ‘‘ Chucked 
’em overboard. Swallered ’em. Sowed ’em, to come up 
small salad. Done with their buttons!” 

‘** Don't be cheeky, Jack,” remonstrated the landlord, in a 
melancholy and pathetic way. 

““A Custum ’Us officer knows what to do with his Buttons,” 
said the Jack, repeating the obnoxious word with the greatest 
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contempt, “ when they comes betwixt him and his own light. 

A Four and two sitters don’t go hanging and hovering, up with 

one tide and down with another, and both with and against 

another, without there being Custum ’Us at tne bottom of it.” 

Saying which he went out in disdain ; and the landlord, having 

no one to rely upon, found it impracticable to pursue the 
~ subject. 

This dialogue made us all uneasy, and me very uneasy. 
The dismal wind was muttering round the house, the tide 
was flapping at the shore, and I had a feeling that we were 
caged and threatened. A four-oared galley hovering about in 
so unusual a way as to attract his notice, was an ugly cir- 
cumstance that I could not get rid of. When I had induced 
Provis to go up to bed, I went outside with my two companions 
(Startop by this time knew the state of the case), and held 
another comncil. Whether we should remain at the house 
until near the steamer’s time, which would be about one in 
the afternoon; or whether we should put off early in the 
morning ; was the question we discussed. On the whole we 
deemed it the better course to lie where we were, until within 
an hour or so of the steamer’s time, and then to get out in 
her track, and drift easily with the tide. Having settled to 
do this, we returned into the house and went to bed. 

I lay down with the greater part of my. clothes on, and slept 
well for a few hours. When I awoke the wind had risen, and 
the sign of the house (the Ship) was creaking and banging 
about, with noises that startled me. Rising softly, for my 
charge lay fast asleep, I looked out of the window. It com- 
manded the causeway where we had hauled up our boat, and, 
as my eyes adapted themselves to the light of the clouded 
moon, I saw two men looking into her. They passed by under 
the window, looking at nothing else, and they did not go down 
to the landing-place which I could discern to be empty, but 
struck across the marsh in the direction of the Nore. 

My first impulse was to call up Herbert, and show him the 
two men going away. But, reflecting before I got into his 
room, which was at the back of the house and adjoined mine, 
that he and Startop had had a harder day than I, and were 
fatigued, I forbore. Going back to my window, I could see 
the two men moving over the marsh. In that light, however, 
I soon lost them, and feeling very cold, lay down to think of 
the matter, and fell asleep again. 

We were up early. As we walked to and fro, all four to- 
gether, before breakfast, I deemed it right to recount what I 
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had seen. Again our charge was the least anxious of the 
party. It was very likely that the men belonged to the Custom 
House, he said quietly, and that they had no thought of us. I 
tried to persuade myself that it was so—as, indeed, it might 
easily be. However, I proposed that he and I should walk 
away together to a distant point we could see, and that the 
boat should take us aboard there. or as near there as might 
prove feasible, at about noon. This being considered a good 
precaution, soon after breakfast he and I set forth, without 
saying anything at the tavern. 

He smoked his pipe as we went along, and sometimes stop- 
ped to clap me on the shoulder, One would have supposed 
that it was I who was in danger, not he, and that he was re- 
assuring me. We spoke very little. As we approached the 
point, I begged him to remain in a sheltered place, while I 
went on to reconnoitre ; for it was towards it that the men had 
passed in the night. He complied, and I went on alone. 
There was no boat off the point, nor any boat drawn up any- 
where near it, nor were there any signs of the men having 


embarked there. But, to be sure the tide was high, and there - 


might have been some footprints under water. 

When he looked out from his shelter in the distance, and saw 
that I waved my hat to him to come up, he-rejoined me ; and 
there we waited ; sometimes lying on the bank wrapped in our 
coats, and sometimes moving about to warm ourselves: until 
we saw our boat coming round. We got aboard easily, and 
rowed out into the track of the steamer. By that time it wanted 
but ten minutes of one o’clock, and we began to look out for 
her smoke. ° 

But it was half-past one before we saw her smoke, and soon 
afterwards we saw behind it the smoke of another steamer. As 
they were coming on at full speed, we got the two bags ready, 
and took that opportunity of saying good-by to Herbert and 
Startop. We had all shaken hands cordially, and neither Her- 
bert’s eyes nor mine were quite dry, when I saw a four-oared 
galley shoot out from under the bank but a litle way ahead of 
us, and row out into the same track. 

A stretch of shore had as yet been between us and the steam- 
ers smoke, by reason of the bend and wind of the river; but 
now she was visible, coming head on. I called to Herbert and 
Startop to keep before the tide, that she might see us lying by 
for her, and I adjured Provis to sit quite still, wrapped in his 
cloak. He answered cheerily, “Trust to me, dear boy,” and 
Bat ike a statue. Meantime the galley, which was skilfully 
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hauadled, had crossed us, let us come up with her, and fallen 
alongside. J.eaving just room enough»for the ply of the oars, 
she kept alongside, drifting when we drifted, and pulling a stroke 
or two when we pulled. Of the two sitters, one held the rud- 
der lines, and looked at us attentively—as did all the rowers ; 
the other sitter was wrapped up much as Provis was, and seemed 
to shrink, and whisper some instruction to the steerer as he looked 
at us. Not a word was spoken in either boat. 

Startop could make out, after a few minutes, which steamer 
‘was first, and gave me the word “ Hamburg,” in a low voice ag 
we sat face to face. She was nearing us very fast, and the beat 
ing* of her paddles grew louder and louder. I felt as if her 
shadow were absolutely upon us, when the galley hailed us. I 
answered. 

“You have a returned Transport there,” said the man who 
held the lines. ‘‘That’s the man, wrapped in the cloak. His 
name is Abel Magwitch, otherwise Provis. I apprehend that 
man, and call upon him to surrender, and you to assist.” 

At the same moment, without giving any audible direction to 
his crew, he ran the galley aboard of us. They had pulled one 
sudden stroke ahead, had got their oars in, had run athwart us, 
and were holding on to our gunwale, before we knew what 
they were doing. This caused great confusion on board of the 
steamer, and I heard them calling to us, and heard the order 
given to stop the paddles, and heard them stop, but felt her 
driving down upon us irresistibly. In the same moment, I saw 
the steersman of the galley lay his hand on the prisoner’s shoul- 
der, and saw that both boats were swinging round with the force 
of the tide, and saw that all hands on board the steamer were 
“unning forward quite frantically. Still in the same moment, I 
saw the prisoner start up, lean across his captor, and pull the 
cloak from the neck of the shrinking sitter in the galley. Still 
in the same moment I saw that the face disclosed, was the face 
of the other convict of long ago. Still in the same moment, I 
saw the face tilt backward with a white terror on it that I shall 
never forget, and heard a great cry on board the steamer and a 
loud splash in the water, and felt the boat sink from under me. 

Kt was but for an instant that I seemed to struggle with a 
thousand mill-weirs and a thousand flashes of light ; that instant 
past, I was taken on board the galley. Herbert was there, and 
Startop was there; but our boat was gone, and the two convicts 

were gone. 
"What with the cries on board the steamer, and the furious 
blowing off of her steam, and her driving on, and our driving 
144 
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on, I could not at first distinguish sky from water or shcre from 
shore , but, the crew of the galley righted her with great gpeed. 
and pulling certain swift strong strokes ahead, lay upon their 
mars, every man looking silently and eagerly at the water astern. 
Presently a dark object was seen in it, bearing towards us on 
the tide. No man spoke, but the steersman held up his hand, 
and all softly backed water, and kept the boat straight and true 
before it. As it came nearer, I saw it to be Magwitch, swim- 
ming, but not swimming freely. He was taken on board, and 
instantly manacled at tive wrists and ancles. 

The galley was kept steady, and the silent eager looker-out 
at the water was resumed. But, the Rotterdam steamer row 
came up, and apparently not understanding what had happened, 
came on at speed. By the time she had been hailed and 
stopped, both steamers were drifting away from us, and we were 
rising and falling in a troubled wake of water. The look-out 
was kept, long after all was still again and the two steamers 
were gone ; but, everybody knew that it was hopeless now. 

At length we gave it up, and pulled under the shore towards 
the tavern we had lately left, where we were received with no lit- 
tle surprise. Here, I was able to get some comforts for Mag- - 
witch—Provis no longer—who had received some very severe 
injury in the chest and a deep cut in the head. 

He told me that he believed himself to have gone under the 
keel of the steamer, and to have been struck on the head in 
rising. The injury to his chest (which rendered his breathing 
extremely painful) he thought he had received against the side 
of the galley. Headded that he did not pretend to say what 
he might or might not have done to Compeyson, but, that in the 
moment of his laying his hand on his cloak to identify him, 
that villain had staggered up and staggered back, and they had 
both gone overboard together ; when the sudden wrenching of 
him (Magwitch) out of our boat, and the endeavour of his cap- 
tor to keep him in it, had capsized us. He told me in a whis- 
per that they had gone down, fiercely locked-in each other's 
arms, and that there had been a struggle under water, and that 
he had disengaged himself, struck out, and swum away. 

T never had any reason to doubt the exact truth of what he 
thus toldme. The officer who steered the galley gave the same 
account of their going overboard. 

When I asked this officer’s permission to change the prison. 
er’s wet clothes by purchasing any spare garments I could get at 
the public-house, he gave it readily: merely observing that he 
must take charge of everything his prisoner had about hin. 
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So the pocket: book which had once ae in my hands, passed 
into the officer's. He further gave me leave to accompany the 
prisoner to London; but, declined to accord that grace to my 
two friends. 

The Jack at the Ship was instructed where the drowned man 
had gone down, and undertook to search for the body in the 
places where it was likeliest to come ashore. His interest in 
its recovery seemed to me to be much heightened when he heard 
that it had stockings on. Probably it took about a dozen 
drowned men to fit him out completely; and that may have 
been the reason why the different articles of his dress were in 
various stages of decay. 

We remained at the public-house until the tide turned, and 
then Magwitch was carried down to the galley and put on board. 
Herbert and Startop were to get to Iondon by land, as soon as 
they could. We had a doleful parting, and when I took my 
place by Magwitch’s side, I felt that that was my place hence- 
forth while he lived. 

For now, my repugnance to him had all melted away, and 
in the hunted wounded shackled creature who held my hand in 
his, I only saw a man who had meant to be my benefactor, and 
who had felt affectionately, gratefully, and generously, towards 
me with great constancy through a series of years. I only saw 
in hima much better man than I had been to Joe. 

His breathing became more difficult and painful as the night 
drew on, and often he could not repress a groan. I tried to rest 
him on the arm I could use, in an easy position; but, it was 
dreadful to think that I could not be sorry at heart for his being 
badly hurt, since it was unquestionably best that he should 
die. That there were, still living, people who were able and 
willing to identify him, I could not doubt. That he would be 
leniently treated, I could not hope. He who had been pre- 
sented in the worst light at his trial, who had since broken prison 
and been tried again, who had returned from transportation un- 
der a life sentence, and who had occasioned the death of the 
man who was the cause of his arrest. 

As we returned towards the setting sun we had yesterday left 
behind us, and as the stream of our hopes seemed all running 
back, I told him how guieved I was to think he had come home 
for my sake. 

“Dear boy,” he answered “I’m quite content to take my 
ehance, I’ve seen my boy, and he can bea gentleman without 


e.” 


: No. 1 had thought about that while we had been there side 
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by side. No. Apart from any inclinations of my own, I un 
derstand Wemmick’s hint now. — I foresaw that, being convicted, 
his possessions would be forfeited to the Crown. 

“ Lookee here, dear boy,” said he. “It’s best asa gentle- 
man should not be knowed to belong to me now. Only come 
to see me as if you come by chance alonger Wemmick. Sit 
where I can see you when I am swore to, for the last o’ many 
times, and I don’t ask no more.” 

“T will never stir from your side,” said I, “when I am suf. 
fered to be near you. Please God, I will be as true to you as 
you have been to me!” 

I felt his hand tremble as it held mine, and he turned his face 
away as he lay in the bottom of the boat, and I heard that old 
sound in his throat—softened now, like all the rest of him. It 
was a good thing that he had touched this point, for it put into 
my mind what I might not otherwise have thought of until too 
late: that he need never know how his hopes of enriching me 
had perished. 


CHAPTER LV. 


aE was taken to the Police Court next day, and would 
| have been immediately committed for trial, but that it 
yj Was necessary to send down for an old Officer of the 

prison-ship from which he had once escaped, to speak 
to his identity. Nobody doubted it ; but, Compeyson, who had 
meant to depose to it, was tumbling on the tides, dead, and it 
happened that there was not at that time any prison officer in 
London who could give the required evidence. I hal gone di- 
rect to Mr. Jaggers at his private house, on my arrival ever-1ight, 
to retain his assistance, and Mr. Jaggers on the prismer’s be- 
half would admit nothing. It was the sole resource, for he told 
me that the case must be over in five minutes when t-e witness 
was there, and that no power on earth could prevent its going 
against us. 

I imparted to Mr, Jaggers my design of keeping hi a in igno- 
rance of the fate of his wealth. Mr. Jaggers was quer ilous and 
angry with me for having “let it slip through may fin ers,” and 
said we must memorialise by-and-by, and try at’all - vents for 
some of it. But, he did not conceal from me thaj although 
there might be many cases in which forfeiture wou d not be 
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exacted, there were no circumstances in this case to make it 
one of them. I understood that very well. I was not related 
to the outlaw, or connected with him by any recognisable tie; 
he had put his hand to no writing or settlement in my favour 
before his apprehension, and to do so now would be idle. I 
had no claim, and I finally resolved, and ever afterwards abided 
by the resolution, that my heart should never be sickened with 
the hopeless task of attempting to establish one. 

‘There appeared to be reason for supposing that the drowned 
informer had hoped for a reward out of his forfeiture, and had 
obtained some accurate knowledge of Magwitch’s affairs. When 
his body was found, many miles from the scene of his death, 
and so horribly disfigured that he was only recognisable by the 
contents of his pockets, notes were still legible, folded in a case 
he carried. Among these were the name of a banking-house 
in New South Wales where a sum of money was, and the des- 
ignation of certain lands of considerable value. Both those 
heads of information were in a list that Magwitch, while in pri- 
son, gave to Mr. Jaggers, of the possessions he supposed I 
should inherit. His ignorance, poor fellow, at last served him : 
he never mistrusted but that my inheritance was quite safe, with 
Mr. Jaggers’s aid. 

After three days’ delay, during which the crown prosecution 
stood over for the production of the witness from the prison- 
ship, the witness came, and completed the easy case. He was 
cominitted to take his trial at the next Sessions, which would 
come on in a month. 

It was at this dark time of my life that Herbert returned 
home one evening, a good deal cast down, and said: 

‘‘ My dear Handel, I fear I shall soon have to leave you.” 

His partner having prepared me for that, I was less sur- 
prised than he thought. 3 

‘We shiall lose a fine opportunity if I put off going to Cairo, 
and I am very much afraid I must go, Handel, when you most 
need me.” : 

“ Herbert, I shall always need you, because I shall always love’ 
you ; but my need is no greater now, than at another time.” 

“You will be so lonely.” 

“T have not leisure to think of that,” said I. “You know 
that I am always with him to the full extent of the time allowed, 
and that I should be with him all day long if I could. And 
when I come away from him, you know that my thoughts are 
with him.” 

The dreadful condition to which he was brought, was se 
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appalling to both of us, that we could not refer to it in 
plainer words. 

“My dear fellow,” said Herbert, “let the near prospect 
of our sepazation—for, it is very near—be my justification fon 
troubling you about yourself. “ Have you thought of yow 
future ?” 

“‘ No, for I have been afraid to think of any future.” 

“But yours cannot be dismissed; indeed, my dear dear 
{Jandel, it must not be dismissed. I wish you would enter on 
it now, as far as a few friendly words go, with me.” 

“¢T will,” said I. 

“In this branch house of ours, Handel, we must have a—” 

I saw that his delicacy was avoiding the right word, so I said, 

anvclerk.” ’ 
_ “A clerk, And I hope it is not at all unlikely that he may 
expand (as a clerk of your acquaintance has expanded) into 4 
partner. Now, Handel—in short, my dear boy will you come 
to me?” 

There was something charmingly cordial and engaging in the 
manner in which after saying “‘ Now, Handel,” as if it were the 
grave beginning of a portentous business exordium, he had sud- 
denly given up that tone, stretched out his honest hand, and. 
spoken like a schoolboy. 

“Clara and I have talked about it again and again,” Herbert 
pursued, “and the dear little thing begged me only this even- 
ing, with tears in her eyes, to say to you that if you will live 
with us when we come together, she will do her best to make 
you happy, and to convince her husband’s friend that he is her 
friend too. We should get on so well, Handel!” 

I thanked her heartily, and [ thanked him heartily, but said I 
could not yet make sure of joining him as he so kindly offered. 
Firstly, my mind was too preoccupied to be able to take in the 
subject clearly. Secondly—Yes! Secondly, there was a vague 
something lingering in my thoughts that will come out very 
near the end of this slight narrative. 

“Put if you thought, Herbert, that you could, without doing 
any injury to your business, leave the question open for a little 
while—’ 

“For any while,” cried Herbert. “Six months, ayear!” 

“Not so long as that,” said I. “Two or three months at 
most.” 2 

Herbert was highly delighted when we shook hands on this 
arrangement, and said he could now take courage to tell me 
that he believed he must go away at the end.of the week. 
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“And Clara?” said I. 

“The dear little thing,” returned Herbert, “holds dutifully 
to her father as long as he lasts ; but he won’t last long Mrs 
Whimple confides to me that he is certainly going.” 

“‘ Not to say an unfeeling thing,” said I, ‘he canrot do bet- 
ter than go.” 

“] am afraid that must be admitted,” ‘said Herbert: ‘and 
then [I shall come back for the dear little thing, and the dear 
little thing and* I will walk quietly into the nearest church. 
Remember! The blessed darling comes of no family, my 
dear Handel, and never looked into the red book, and hasn’t a 
notion about her grandpapa. What a fortune for the son of 
my mother!” 

On the Saturday in that same week, I took my leave of Her- 
bert—full of bright hope, but sad and sorry to leave me—as he 
sat on one of the seaport mail coaches. I went into a coffee- 
house, to write a little note to Clara, telling her he had gone off 
sending his love to her over and over again, and then went to 
my lonely home—if it deserved the name, for it was. now no 
home to me, and I had no home anywhere. 

On the stairs I encountered Wemmick, who was coming 
down, after an unsuccessful application of his knuckles to my 
door. I had not seen him alone, since the disastrous issue of 
the attempted flight; and he had come, in his private and 
personal capacity,.to say a few words of explanation in refer- 
ence to that failure. 

“‘The late Compeyson,” said Wemmick, ‘‘had by littie and 
little got at the bottom of half of the regular business now 
transacted, and it was from the talk of some of his people in 
trouble (some of his people being always in trouble) that I 
heard what I did. I kept my ears open, seeming to have them 
shut, until I heard that he was absent, and I thought that would 
be the best time for making the attempt. I can only suppose 
now, that it was a part of his policy, as a very clever man, 
habitually to deceive his own instruments. You don’t blame 
me, I hope, Mr. Pip? Iam sure I tried to serve you, with all 
my heart.” 

‘“‘T am as sure of that, Wemmick, as you can be, and [ thank 
you most earnestly for all your interest and friendship.” 

“Thank you, thank you very much. It’s a bad job,” said 
Wemmick, scratching his head, ‘‘and I assure you I haven't 
been so cut up for along time. What I look at, is the sacrifice 
wf so much portable property. Dear me!” 

“What /think of, Wemmick, is the poor owncr of the property.” 
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“Yes, to be sure,” said Wemmick. “Of course there can 
be no objection to your being sorry for him, and I’'d put down 
a five-pound note myself to get him out of it. But what I look 
at, is this. The late Compeyson having been beforehand with 
him in intelligence of his return, and being so determined ta 
bring him to book, I do not think he could have been saved, 
Whereas, the portable property certainly could have been saved. 
That’s the difference between the property and the owner, don’t 
you see?” 

I invited Wemmick to come up-stairs, and refresh himself with 
a glass of grog before walking to Walworth. He accepted the 
invitation. While he was drinking his moderate allowance, he 
said, with nothing to lead up to it, and after having appeared 
rather fidgety : : 

“What do you think of my meaning to take a holiday on 
Monday, Mr. Pip?” 

‘‘Why, I suppose you have not done sucha thing these twelve 
months.” 

“These twelve years, more likely,” said Wemmick.- “Yes, 
I’m going to take a holiday. More than that; I’m going to 
take a walk. More than that; I’m going to ask you to take a 
walk with me.” 

I was about to excuse myself, as being but a bad companion 
just then, when Wemmick anticipated me. 

“I know your engagements,” said he, “and I know you are 
out of sorts, Mr. Pip. But if you could oblige me, I should 
take it as a kindness. It ain’t a long walk, and it’s an early 
one. Say it might occupy you (including breakfast on the walk) 
from eight to twelve. Couldn’t you stretch a point and manage 
i 2 

He had done so much for me at various times, that this was 
very little to do for him. I said I could manage it—would 
manage it—and he was so very much pleased by my acqui- 
escence, that I was pleased too. At his particular request, 1 
appointed to call for him at the Castle at half-past eight on 
Monday morning, and so we parted for the time. 

Punctual to my appointment, I rang at the Castle gate cn 
the Monday morning, and was received by Wemmick himself: 
who struck me as looking tighter than usual, and having a 
sleeker hat on, Within, there were two glasses of rum-and-milk 
prepared, and two biscuits. The Aged must have been stirring 
with the lark, for, glancing into the perspective of his bedroom, 
I observed that his bed was empty. 

Wher we had fortified ourselves with the rum-and-milk and 
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biscuits, and were going out for the walk with that training 
preparation on us, I was considerably surprised to see Wem. 
mick take up a fishing-rod, and put it overbis shoulder. “ Why, 
we are not going fishing!” said I. “No,” returned Wemmick, 
“but I like to walk with one.” 

I thought this odd; however, I said nothing, and we set off. 
We went towards Camberwell Green, and when we were theres 
abouts, Wemmick said suddenly : 

“Halloa! Here’s a church!” 

There was nothing very surprising in that; but again, I was 
rather surprised, when he said, as if he were animated by a bril- 
liant idea : 

‘“‘Let’s go in!” 

We went in, Wemmick leaving his fishing-rod in the porch, 
and looked all round. In the meantime, Wemmick was diving 
into his coat-pockets, and getting something out of paper there. 

“Halloa!” said he. ‘Here’s a couple of pair of gloves! 
Let’s put ’em on!” 

As the gloves were white kid gloves, and as the post-office 
was widened to its utmost extent, I now began to have my 
strong suspicions. They were strengthened into certainty when 
I beheld the Aged enter at a side door, escorting a lady. 

“Halloa!” said Wemmick. ‘‘ Here’s Miss Skiffins! Let’s 
have a wedding !” 

That discreet damsel was attired as usual, except that she 
was now engaged in substituting for her green kid gloves, a 
pair of white. ‘lhe Aged was likewise occupied in preparing a 
similar sacrifice for the altar of Hymen. The old gentleman, 
however, experienced so much difficulty in getting his gloves 
on, that Wemmick found it necessary to put him with his-back 
against a pillar, and then to get behind the pillar himself and 
pull away at them, while I for my part held the old gentleman 
round the waist, that he might present an equal and safe resist- 
ance. By dint of this ingenious scheme, his gloves were now on 
to perfection. 

The clerk and clergyman then appearing, we were ranged in 
order at those fatal rails. True to his notion of seeming to do 
it all without preparation, I heard Wemmick say to himself as 
he took something out of his waistcoat-pocket before the service 
began, “ Halloa! Here’s a ring!” 

I acted in the capacity of backer, or best-man, to the bride. 
groom ; while a little limp pew-opener in a soft bonnet like a 
baby’s made a feint of being the bosom friend of Miss Skiffins, 
‘The responsibility of giving the lady away, devolved upon the 
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Aged. winnit ted to the clergyman’s being unia‘entionally scan- 
datised, anh. AAppened thus. When he said, “‘ Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man?” the old gentleman, not in 
the least knowing what point of the ceremony: we had arrived 
at, stood most amiably beaming at the ten commandments. 
Upon which, the clergyman said again, “Wuo giveth this 
woman to be married to this man?” The old gentleman being 
sull in a state of most estimable unconsciousness, the bride- 
groom cried out in his accustomed voice, ‘‘ Now Aged P. you 
know; who giveth?” ‘To which the Aged replied with great 
briskness, before saying that he gave, “ All right, John, all right, 
my boy!” And the clergyman came to so gloomy a pause up- 
on it, that I had doubts for the moment whether we should get 
completely married that day. 

It was completely done, however, and when we were going 
out of church, Wemmick took the cover off the font, and put 
his white gloves in it, and put the cover on again. Mrs. Wem- 
mick, more heedful of the future, put her white gloves in her 
pocket and assumed her green. ‘Mow, Mr. Pip,” said Wem- 
mick, triumphantly shouldering the fishing-rod as we came out, 
“let me ask you whether anybody would suppose this to be a 

-wedding-party !” 

Breakfast had been ordered at a pleasant littletavern, a mile 
or so away upon the rising ground beyond the green; and 
there was a bagatelle board in the room, in case we should de- 
sire to unbend our minds after the solemnity. It was pleasant 
to observe that Mrs. Wemmick no longer unwound Wemmick’s 
arm when it adapted itself to her figure, but sat in a high-backed 
chair against the wall, like a violoncello in its case, and sub- 
mitted to be embraced as that melodious instrument might have 
done. 

We had an excellent breakfast, and when ary one declined 
anything on table, Wemmick said, “ Provided by contract, you 
know; don’t be afraid of it!” I drank to the new couple, drank 
to the Aged, drank to the Castle, saluted the bride at parting, 
ind made myself as agreeable as I could. 

Wemmick came down to the door with me, and I again shook 
hands with him, and wished him joy. 

“Thankee!” said Wemmick, rubbing his hands. “She’s 
such a manager of fowls you have no idea. You slall have 
some eggs, and judge for yourself. I say, Mr. Pip!” callin 
me back, and speaking low. “This is a'together a Walworth 
sentiment, please.” 
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“J understand. Not to be mentioned in Little Britain,’ 
said I. 

Wemmick nodded. ‘“ After what you let out the other day, 
Mr. Jaggers may as well not know of it. He might think my 
brain was softening, or something of the kind.” 


. CHAPTER LVI. 


ferg\E lay in prison very ill, during the whole interval be- 
A B¥4 A)! tween his committal for trial, and the coming round of 
j$74.61) the Sessions. He had broken two ribs, they had 
wounded one of his lungs, and he breathed with great 
pain and difficulty, which increased daily. It was a conse 
quence of his hurt that he spoke so low as to be scarcely audi- 
ble ; therefore, he spoke very little. But, he was'ever ready to 
listen to me, and it became the first duty of my life to say to 
him, and read to him, what I knew he ought to hear. 

Being far too ill to remain in the common prison, he was re- 
moved, after the first day or so, into the inSrmary. This gave 
me opportunities of being with him that I could not otherwise 
have had. And but for his illness he would have been put in 
‘rons, for he was regarded as a determined prison-breaker, and 
I know not what else. 

Although I saw him every day, it was for only a short time ; 
hence, the regularly recurring spaces of our separation were 
long enough to record on his face any slight changes that occur- 
red in his physical state. I do not recollect that Ionce saw any 
change in it for the better ; he wasted, and became slowly weaker 
and worse, day by day from the day when the prison door closed 
apon him. 

The kind of submission or resignation that he showed, was 
that of a man who was tired out. I sometimes derived an im. 
pression, from his manner or from a whispered word or two 
which escaped him, that he pondered over the question whether 
he might have been a better man under better circumstances. 
But, he never justified himself by a hint tending that way, or 
tried to bend the past out of its eternal shape. 

It happened on two or three occasions in my presence, that 
his desperate reputation was alluded to by one or other of the 
people in attendance on him. <A smile crossed his face then, 
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an Lhe turned his eyes on me with a trustful look, as if he we. 

confident that I had seen some small redeeming touch in him, 
even so long ago as when I was a little child. As toall the rest, 
he was humble and contrite, and I never knew him complau 

When the Sessions came round, Mr. Jaggers caused an op. 
plication to be made for the postponement of his trial unti! the 
following Sessions. It was obviously made with the assurwice 
that he could not live so long, and was refused. The trial cani¢e 
on at once, and, when he was put to the bar, he was sear.Gina 
chair. No objection was made to my getting close to the dock, 
on the outside of it, and holding the hand that Le stretched forth 
to me. F 

The trial was very short and very clear. Such things a sould 
be said for him, were said—how he had taken to industrious ha- 
bits, and had thriven lawfully and reputably. But, nothing could 
unsay the fact that he had returned, and was there in presence 
of the Judge and Jury. It was impossible to try him for that, 
and do otherwise than find him Guilty. 

At that time, it was the custom (as I learnt from my terrible © 
experience of that Session) to devote a concluding day to the 
passing of Sentences, and to make a finishing effect with the 
Sentence of Death. But for the indelible picture that my re- 
membrance now holds before me, I could scarcely believe, 
even as I write these words, that I saw two-and-thirty men and 
women put before the Judge to receive that sentence together. 
Foremost among the two-and-thirty, was he ; seated, that he 
might get breath enough to keep life in him. 

The whole scene starts out again in the vivid colours of the 
moment, down to the drops of April rain on the windows of the 
court, glittering in the rays of April sun. Penned in the dock, 
as I again stood outside it at the corner with his hand in mine, 
were the two-and-thirty men and women; some defiant, some 
stricken with terror, some sobbing and weeping, some covering 
their faces, some staring gloomily about. There had been shrieks 
om among the women convicts, but they had been stilled, and 
a hush had succeeded, The sheriffs with their great chains and 
nosegays, other civic gewgaws and monsters, criers, ushers, a 
great gallery full of peoj.le—a large theatrical audience—looked 
on, as the two-and-thirty and the Judge were solemnly con. 
fronted. Then, the Judge addressed them, Aw.ong the wretched 
creatures before him whom he must single out for special ad. 
dress, was one who almost from his infancy had been an offender 
against the laws; who, after repeated imprisonments and punish. 
ments had heen at length sentenced to exile for a term of years , 
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and who, under circumstances of great-violence and daring, had 
mae his escape and been re-sentenced to exile for life. That 
miserable man would seem for a time to have become convinced 
“of his errors, when far removed from the scenes of his old of- 
fences, and to hz ve lived a peaceable and honest life. But in 
a fatal moment, yielding to those propensities and passions, the 
indulgence of which had so long rendered hima scourge to 
society, he had quitted his haven of rest and repentance, and 
come back to the country where he was proscribed. Being 
here presently denounced, he had for a time succeeded in evad- 
ing the officers of Justice, but being at length seized while in 
the act of flight, he had resisted them, and had—he best knew 
whether by express design, or in the blindness of his hardihood 
—caused the death of his denouncer, to whom his whole career 
was known. The appointed punishment for his return to the 
jand that had cast him out, being Death, and his case being this 
aggravated case, he must prepare himself to Die. 

The sun was striking in at the great windows of the court, 
through the glittering drops of rain upon the glass, and it made 
a broad shaft of light between the two-and-thirty and the Judge, 
linking both together, and perhaps reminding some among the 
audience, how both were passing on, with absolute equality, to 
the greater Judgment that knoweth all things and cannot err. 
Rising for a moment, a distinct speck of face in this way of light, 
the prisoner said, ‘‘ My Lord, I have received my sentence of 
Death from the Almighty, but I bow to yours,” and sat down 
again. There was some hushing, and the Judge went on with 
what he had to say to the rest. Then, they were all formally 
doomed, and some of them were supported out, and some of 
them sauntered out with a haggard look of bravery, and a few 
nodded to the gallery, and two or three shook hands, and others 
went out chewing the fragments of herb they had taken from the 
sweet herbs lying about. He went last of all, because of hav- 
ing to be helped from his chair and to go very slowly ; and he 
held my hand while all the others were removed, and while the 
audience got up (putting their dresses right, as they might at 
church or elsewhere) and pointed down at this criminal or at 
that, and most of all at him and me. 

I earnestly hoped and prayed that he might die before the 
Recorder’s Report was made, but, in the dread of his lingering 
on, I began that night to write out a petition to the Home Sec: 
reta-y of State, setting forth my knowledge of him, and how it 
was that he had come back for my sake. I wrote it as fervently 
and pathetically ay"I could, and when J had finished it and sent 
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it in, I wrote out other petitions to such men in authority as I 
hoped were the most merciful, and drew up one to tne Crown 
itself. For several days and nights after he was sentenced I 
took no rest except when I fell asleep in my chair, but was 
wholly absorbed in these appeals. And after I had sent them 
in, I could not keep away from the places where they were, but 
felt as if they were more hopeful and less desperate when I was 
near them. In this unreasonable restlessness and pain of mind, 
I would roam the streets of an evening, wandering by those 
offices and houses where I had left the petitions. To the pres. 
ent hour, the weary western streets of London on a cold dusty 
spring night, with their ranges of stern shut-up mansions and 
their long rows of lamps, are melancholy to me from this asso- 
ciation. 

The daily visits I could make him were shortened now, and 
he was more strictly kept. Seeing, or fancying, that I was sus- 
pected of an intention of carrying poison to him, I asked to be 
searched before I sat down at his bedside, and told the officer 
who was always there, that I was willing’to do anything that 
would assure him of the singleness of my designs. Nobody was 
hard with him or with me. There was duty to be done, and it 
was done, but not harshly. The officer always gave me the as- 
surance that he was worse, and some other sick prisoners in the 
room, and some other prisoners who attended on them as sick 
nurses (malefactors, but not incapable of kindness, Gop be 
thanked !), always joined in the same report. 

As the days went on, I noticed more and more that he would 
lie placidly looking at the white ceiling, with an absence of 
light in his face, until some word of mine brightened it for an 
instant, and then it would subside again. Sometimes he was al 
most, or quite, unable to speak ; then, he would answer me with 
slight pressures on my hand, and I grew to understand his 
meaning very well. 

The number of the days had risen to ten, when I saw a 
greater change in him than I had seen yet. His eyes were 
turned towards the door, and lighted up as I entered. 

“Dear boy,” he said, as I sat down by his bed: “I thougl:t 
you was late. But I knowed you couldn’t be that.” 

“Tt is just the time,” said I. “I waited for it at the gate.’ 

“You always waits at the gate; don’t you, dear boy?” 

“Yes. Not to lose a moment of the time.” 

“Thank’ee, dear boy, thank’ee. God bless you! Yon’ve 
never deserted me, dear boy.” 
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I pressed his hand in silence, for I could not forger usat I had 
ouce meant to desert him. 

“And what’s the best of all,” he said, ‘you've been more 
comfortable alonger me, since I was under a dark cloud, than 
when the sun shone. ‘That’s best of all.” 

He lay on his back, breathing with great difficulty. Do what 
he would, and love me though he did, the light left his face ever 
and again, and a film came over the placid look at the white 
ceiling. d 

*‘ Are you in much pain to-day ?” 

“‘T don’t complain of none, dear boy.” 

“You never do complain.” , 

He had spoken his last words. He smiled, and I under- 
stood his touch to mean that he wished to. lift my hand, and 
lay it on his breast. I laid it there, and he smiled again, and 
put both his hands upon it. . 

The allotted time ran out, while we were thus; but, looking 
round, I found the governcr of the prison standing near me, 
and he whispered, ‘You needn’t go yet.” I thanked him 
gratefully, and asked, “‘ Might I speak to him, if he can hear 
mei?” 

The governor stepped aside, and beckoned the officer away. 
The change, though it was made without noise, drew back the 
film from the placid look at the white ceiling, and he looked 
most affectionately at me. 

‘Dear Magwitch, I must tell you, now at last. You under- 
stand what I say?” 

A gentle pressure on my hand. 

“¢ You had a child once, whom you loved and lost.” 

A stronger pressure on my hand. 

“She lived and found powerful friends. She is living now. 
She is a lady and very beautiful. And I love her!” 

With a last faint effort, which would have been powerless 
but for my yielding to it and assisting it, he raised my hand to 
his lips. Then he gently let it sink upon his breast again, with 
his own hands lying on it. The placid look at the white ceil- 
ing came back, and passed away, and his head dropped quietly 
on his breast. 

Mindful, then, of what we had read together, I thought of 
the two men who went up ino the Temple to pray, and I 
knew there were no better words that I could say beside his 
bed, than “O Lord, be merciful to him a sinner!” 


ere 
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CHAPTER ELVIT. 


eer OW that I was left wholly to myself I gave notice of 


ED) my intention to quit the chambers in the Temple ag 
WA" soon as my tenancy could legally determine, and in 
{he mean while to underlet them. At once I put bills 
up in the windows ; for, I was in debt, and had scarcely any 
money, and began to be seriously alarmed by the state of my 
affairs. I ought rather to write that I should have been 
alarmed if I had had energy and concentration enough to help 
me to the clear perception of any truth beyond the fact that I 
was falling very ill, ‘The late stress upon me had enabled me 
to put off illness, but not to put it away; I knew that it was 
coming on me now, and I knew very little else, and was even 
careless as to that. 

Fora day or two, I lay on the sofa, or on the floor—any- 
where, according as I happened to sink down—with a heavy 
head and aching limbs, and no purpose, and no power. ‘Then 
there came, one night which appeared of great duration, and 
which teemed with anxiety and horror; and when in the morn- 
ing I tried to sit up in my bed and think of it, I found I could 
not do so. 

Whether I really had been down in Garden-court in the dead 
of the night, groping about for the boat that I supposed to be 
there; whether I had two or three times corme to myself on the 
staircase with great terror, not knowing how I had got out of 
_ bed; whether I had found myself lighting the lamp, possessed 

by the idea that he was coming up the stairs, and that the lights 
were blown out; whether I had been inexpressibly harassed by 
the distracted talking, laughing, and groaning, of some one, and 
had half suspected those sounds to be of my own making ; 
whether there had been a closed iron furnace in a dark corner 
of the room, and a voice had called out over and over again 
chat Miss Havisham was consuming within it; these were things 
shat I tried to settle with myself and get into some order, as I 
Jay that morning on my bed. But, the vapour af a limekiln 
would come between me and them, disordering them all, and 
it was through the vapour at last that I saw two men looking 
at me. 

“What do you want?” I asked, starting; “I don’t know 

ou.” 
“Well, vir” re‘urned one of them, bending down and tonch 
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ing me on the shoulder, “this is a matter that you'll soon 
arrange, I Care say, but you're arrested.” : 

‘What is the debt?” 

“Hundred and twenty-three pound, fifteen, six. Jeweller’s 
account, I think.” 

“What is to be done?” 

“You had better come to my house,” said the man. “I 
%eep a very nice house.” 

I made some attempt to get up and dress myself. When I 
next attended to them, they were standing a little off from the 
bed, looking at me. _ I still lay there. 

“You see my state,” said I. ‘I would come with you * I 
could; but indeedI am quite unable. If you take me from 
here, I think I shall die by the way.” 

Perhaps they replied, or argued the point, or tried to encour- 
age me to believe that I was better than I thought. Foras- 
much as they hang in my memory by only this one slender 
thread, I don’t know what they did, except that they forebore 
to remove me. 

That I had a fever and was avoided, that I suffered greatly, 
that I often lost my reason, that the time seemed interminable, 
that I confounded impossible existences with my own identity ; 
that I was a brick in the house wall, and yet entreating to be 
released from the giddy place where the builders had set me; 
that I was a steel beam of a vast engine, clashing and whirling 
over a gulf, and yet that I implored in my own person to have 
the engine stopped, and my part in it hammered off; that I 
passed through these phases of disease, I know of my own re- 
membrance, and did in some sort know at the time. That I 
sometimes struggled with real people, in the belief that they 
were murderers, and that I would all at once comprehend that 
they meant to do me good, and would then sink exhausted in 
their arms, and suffer them to lay me down, I also knew at the 
time. But, above all, I knew that there was a constant ten- 
dency in all these people—who, when I was very ill, would present 
all kinds of extraordinary transformations of the human face, 
and would be much dilated in size—above all, I say, I knew 
that there was an extraordinary tendency in all these people, 
sooner Or later to settle down into the likeness of Joe. ; 

After I had turned the worst point of my illness, I began to 
notice that while all its other features changed, this one con- 
sistent feature did not change. Whoever came about me, still 
settled into Joe. I opened my eyes in the night, and I saw in 
the great chair at my bedside, Joe. I opened my eyes in the 

18 
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day, and, sitting on the window-seat, s:noking his pipe in the 

shaded open window, still I saw Joe. I asked for cooling 

_ drink, and the dear hand that gave it me was Joe’s. I sank 

back on my pillow after drinking, and the face that looked so 
hopefully and tenderly upon me was the face of Joe. 

j At last, one day, I took courage, and said “‘ /s it Joe?” 

And the dear old home-voice answered, ‘ Which it air, old 
chap.” 

“0 Joe, you break my heart! Look angry at me, Joe. 
Strike me, Joe. Tell me of my ingratitude. Don’t be so good 
to me!” 

For, Joe had actually laid his head down on the pillow at 
my side and put his arm round my neck, in his joy that I 
knew him. 

“Which dear old Pip, old chap,” said Joe, “you and me 
was ever friends. And when you're well enough to go out for 
a ride—what larks !” 

After which, Joe withdrew to the window, and stood with his 
back towards me, wiping his eyes. And as my extreme weak- 
ness prevented me from getting up and going to him, I lay 
there, penitently whispering, “‘O God bless him! O God bless 
this gentle Christian man !” 

Joes eyes were red when I next found him beside me ; but, 
I was holding his hand and we both felt happy. 

“ How long, dear Joe ?” 

“Which you meantersay, Pip, how long have your illness 
lasted, dear old chap ?” 

Paes atOG : 

“It’s the end of May, Pip. To-morrow is the first of 
June.” j 

“« And have you been here all the time, dear Joe ?.” 

“Pretty nigh, old chap. For, as I says to Biddy when the 
news of your being ill were brought by letter, which it were 
brought by the post, and being formerly single he is now 
married though underpaid for a deal of walking and shoe- 
leather, but wealth were not a object on his part, and marriage 
were the great wish of his hart—’ 

“It is so delightful to hear you, Joe! But I interrupt you 
in what you said to Biddy.” 

“Which it were,” said Joe, “that how you might be amongst 
strangers, and that how you and me having been ever friends, 
a wisit at such a moment might not prove unacceptabobble. 


* 


And Biddy, her word were, ‘Go to him, without loss of time.’ ° 


That,” said Joe, summing up with his judicial air, “were the 
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word of Biddy. ‘Go to him,’ Biddy say, ‘wichout lass ot 
time.’ In short, I shouldn’t greatly deceive you,” Joe added, 
“after a little grave reflection, ‘‘if 1 represented to you that the 
word of that young woman were, ‘without a minute’s loss of 
time.’” 

There Joe cut himself short, and informed me that I was ‘o 
be talked to in great moderation, and that I was to take a 
little nourishment at stated frequent times, whether I felt 
inclined for it or not, and that I was to submit myself to 
all his orders. So, I kissed his hand, and lay quiet, while 
he proceeded to indite a note to Biddy, with my love in it. 

Evidently, Biddy had taught Joe to write. As I lay in bed 
looking at him, it made me in my weak state, cry again with 
pleasure tv see the pride with which he set about his letter. 
My bedstead, divested of its curtains, had been removed, with 
me upon it, into the sitting-room, as the airiest and largest, and 
the carpet had been taken away, and the room kept always 
fresh and wholesome night and day. At my own writing-table, 
pushed into a corner and cumbered with little bottles, Joe 
now sat down to his great work, first choosing a pen from the 
pen-tray as if it were a chest of large tools, and tucking up 
his sleeves as if he were going to wield a crowbar or sledge- 
nammer. It was necessary for Joe to hold on heavily to the 
table with his’ left elbow, and to get his right leg well out 
behind him, before he could begin, and when he did begin 
he made every down-stroke so slowly that it might have been 
six feet long, while at every up-stroke I could hear his pen 
spluttering extensively. He had a curious idea that the ink- 
stand was on the side of him where it was not, and constantly 
dipped his pen into space, and seemed quite satisfied with the 
“result. Occasionally, he was tripped up by some orthographical 
tumbling-block, but on the whole he got on very well indeed, 
and when he had signed his name, and had removed a finishing 
blot from the paper to the crown of his head with his two 
forefingers, he got up and hovered about the table, trying the 
effect of his performance from various points of view as it lay 
there, with unbounded satisfaction. 

Not to make Joe uneasy by talking too much, even if I 
had been able to talk much, I deferred asking him about Miss 
Havisham until next day. He shook his head when I then 
asked him if she had recovered ? 

“Ts she dead, Joe?” 

“Why you see, old chap,” said Joe, in a tone of re- 
monstrance, and by way of getting at it by degrees, “[ 
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wouldr’t go so far as to say that, for that’s a deal to say; but 
she ain’t—” 

“Living, Joe?” 

“That's nigher where it is,” said Joe ; “she ain’t living.” 

“Did she linger long, Joe?” 

“Arter you was took ill, pretty much about what you 
might call (if you was put to it) a week,” said Joe; still 
determined, on my account, to come at everything by degrees. 

“Tear Joe, have you heard what becomes of her property ?” 

“Well, old chap,” said Joe, ‘it do appear that she had 
settled the most of it, which I meantersay tied it up, on Miss 
Estella. But she had wrote out a little coddleshell in her 
own hand a day or two afore the accident, leaving a cool four 
thousand to Mr. Matthew Pocket. And why, do you suppose, 
above all things, Pip, she left that cool four thousand unto 
him? ‘Because of Pip’s account of him the said Matthew.’ 
I am told by Biddy, that air the writing,” said Joe, repeating 
the legal turn as if it did him infinite good, “‘account of him 
the said Matthew.’ And a cool four thousand, Pip!” = > 

I never discovered from whom Joe derived the conven: 
tional temperature of the four thousand pounds, but it appeared 
to make the sum of money more to him, and he had a manifest 
relish in insisting on its being cool. 

This account gave me great joy, as it perfected the only 
good thing Ihad done. I asked Joe whether he had heard if 
any of the other relations had any legacies ? 

‘“‘Miss Sarah,” said Joe, “she have twenty-five pound 
perannium fur to buy pills, on account of being bilious. Miss 
Georgiana, she have twenty pound down. Mrs. what's 
the name of them wild beasts with humps, old chap?” 

“Camels?” said I, wondering why he could possibly want 
to know. 

Joe nodded. ‘Mrs. Camels,” by which I presently under- 
stood he meant Camilla, “she h&ve five pound fur to buy 
rushlights to put her in spirits when she wake up in the night.” 

The accuracy of these recitals was sufficiently obvious to 
me, to give me great confidence in Joe’s information. “And 
now,” said Joe, “you ain’t that strong yet, old chap, that you 
can take in more nor one additional shovel-full to-day. Old 
Orlick he’s been a bustin’ open a dwelling-ouse.” 

“Whose ?” said I. ; 

“Not, I grant you, but what his manners is given to bluster. 
aus,” said Joe, apologetically ; “still, a Engiishman’s ouse is 
his Castle, and castles must not be busted ’cept whep done is 
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war time. And wotsume’er the failings on his part, ke were a 
corn énd seedsman in his hart.” 

“¥s it Pumblechook’s house that has been broken into, then?” 

“That's it, Pip,” said Joe; “and they took his till, and thep 
took his cash-box, and they drinked his wine, and they partook 
of his wittles, and they slapped his face, and they pulled his 
nose, and they tied him up to his bedpnst, and they giv’ hima 4 
dozen, and they stuffed his mouth full of flowering annuals to 
prewent his crying out. But he knowed Orlick, and Orlick’s 
in the county jail.” : 

By these approaches we arrived at unrestricted conversation. 
I was slow to gain strength, but I did slowly and surely become 
less weak, and Joe stayed with me, and I fancied I was little 
Pip again. 

For, the tenderness of Joe was so beautifully proportioned to 
my need, that Iwas like a child in his hands. He would sit 
cnd talk to me in the old confidence, and with the old sim- 
plicity, and in the old unassertive protecting way, so that I 
would half believe that all my life since the days of the old 
kitchen was one of the mental troubles of the fever that was 
gone. He did everything for me except the household work, 
for which he had engaged a very decent woman, after paying 
off the laundress on his first arrival. ‘ Which I do assure you, 
Pip,” he would often say, in explanation of that liberty ; «I 
found her a tapping the spare bed, like a cask of beer, and 
drawing off the feathers in a bucket, for sale. Which she would 
have tapped yourn next, and draw’d it off with you a laying on 
it, and was then a carrying away the coals gradiwally in the 
soup-tureen and wegetable-dishes, and the wine and spirits in 
your Wellington boots.” 

We looked forward to the day when I should go out fora 
ride, as we had once looked forward to the day of my appren- 
ticeship. And when the day came, and an Open carriage was 
got into the Lane, Joe wrapped me up, took me in his arms, 
carried me down to it, and put me in, as if I were still the same 
helpless creature to whom he had so abundantly given of the 
wealth of his great nature. 

And Joe got in beside me, and we drove away together into 
the country, where the rich summer growth was already on the 
trees and on the grass, and sweet summer scents filled all the 
air. The day happened to be Sunday, and when I looked on 
the loveliness around me, and thought how it had grown and 
changed, and how the little wild flowers had been forming, and 
the voices of the “irds had been strengthening, by day and by 
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night, under the sun and under the stars, while poor I lay 
burning and tossing on my bed, the mere remembrance of Laving 
burned and tossed there, came like a check upon my peace. 
But, when I heard the Sunday bells, and looked around a little 
more upon the outspread beauty, I felt that I was not nearly 
thankful enough—that I was too weak yet, to be even that— 
and I laid my head on Joe’s shoulder, as | had laid it long aga 
when he had taken me to the Fair or where not, and it was too 
much for my -young senses. 

More composure came to me after awhile and we talked as 
we used to talk, lying on the grass at the old Battery. There 
was no change whatever in Joe. Exactly what he had been in 
my eyes then, he was in my eyes still; just as simply faithful, 
just as simply night. 

When we got back again and he lifted me out, and carried 
me—so easily !—across the court and up the stairs, I’ thought 
of that eventful Christmas Day when he had carried me over 
the marshes. We had not yet made any allusion to my change 
of fortune, nor did I know how much of my late history he was 
acquainted with. I was so doubtful of myself now, and put so 
much trust in him, that I could not satisfy myself whether I 
ought to refer to it when he did not. 

“Have you heard, Joe,” I asked him that evening, upow 
further consideration, as he smoked his pipe at the window, 
“who my patron was ?”’ 

“T heerd,” returned Joe, “as it were not Miss Havisham, 
old chap.” ; 

“Did you hear who it was, Joe ?” 

“Well! I heerd as it were a person what sent the persot 
what giv’ you the bank-notes at the Jolly Bargemen, Pip.” 

“« So it was.” 

“‘ Astonishing !”” said Joe, in the placidest way. 

“Did you hear that he was dead, Joe?” I presently asked, 
with increasing diffidence. 

“Which? llim as sent the bank-notes, Pip?” 

wVese, 

‘I think,” said Joe, after meditating a long time, and looking 
tather evasively at the window-seat, “as I did hear tell that 
ow he were something or another in a general way in that di- 
rection.” 

“ Did you hear anything of his circumstances, Joe ?” 

“Not partickler, Pip.” : 

“If you would like to hear, Joe—” I was beginning when 
Joe got up and came to my sofa. 


{?? 
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* Lookee here, old chap,” said Joe, berding ove: me. 
“ Ever the best of friends; ain’t us, Pip?” 

I was ashamed to answer hin. 

‘*Wery good, then,” said Joe, as if I Aad answered; “ that's 
_ all right; that’s agreed upon. Then why go into subjects, old 
chap, which as betwixt two sech must be for ever onnecessary ? 
There’s subjects enough as betwixt two sech, without enneces- 
sary ones. Lord! To think of your poor sister and her Ram- 
pages! And don’t you remember Tickler ?” 

“IT do indeed, Joe.” 

“Lookee here, old chap,” said Joe. ‘I done what I could 
to keep you and Tickler in sunders, but my power were not always 
fully equal to my inclinations. For when your poor sister had 
a mind to drop into you, it were not so much,” said Joe, in his. 
favourite argumentative way, “that she dropped into me too, if 
I put myself in opposition to her but that she dropped into 
you always heavier for it. I noticed that. It ain’t a grab at a 
man’s whisker, nor yet a shake or two of a man (to which your 
sister was quite welcome), that ’ud put a man off from getting a 
little child out of punishment. But when that little child is 
dropped into, heavier, for that grab of whisker or shaking, then 
_ that man naterally up and says to himself, ‘ Where 1 is the good 

as you are a doing? I grant you I see the’ arm,’ says the inan, 
“but I don’t see the good. I call upon you, sir, therefore, to 
pint out the good.’” 

‘“‘The man says ?” I observed, as Joe waited for me to speak. 

“The man says,” Joe assented. “Is he right, that man?” 

“Dear Joe, he is always right.” 

“Well, old chap,” said Joe, “then abide by your words. Ik 
he’s always right (which in general he’s more likely wrong), he’s 
right when hé says this:—Supposing ever you kep any little 
matter to yourself, when you was a little child, you kep it 
mostly because you know’d as J. Gargery’s power to part you 
and Tickler in sunders, were not fully equal to his inclinations. 
Therefore, think no more of it as betwixt two sech, and do not 
let us pass remarks upon onnecessary subjects. Biddy giv’ her- 
self a deal o’ trouble with me afore I left (for Iam most awful 
dull), as I should view it in this light, and, viewing it in this 
light, as I should ser put it. Both of which,” said Joe, quite 
charmed with his logical arrangement, “‘ being done, now this to 
you a true friend, say. Namely. You mustn't go a over-doing 
on it, but you must have your supper and your wine-and-water, 
and you must be put betwixt the sheets,” 

The delicacy with which Joe d'smissed this theme, and the 
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sweet, tact and kindness with which Biddy—who with het 
woman’s wit had found me out so soon—had prepared hin for 
it, made a deep impression on my mind. But whether Joe 
knew how poor I was and how my great expectations had all 
dissolved, like our own marsh mists before the sun, I could not 
understand. 4 

Another thing in Joe that I could not understand when it first 
began to develop itself, but which I soon arrived at a sorrowfut 
comprehension of, was this: As I became stronger and better, 
Joe became a little less easy with me. In my weakness and 
entire dependence on him, the dear fellow had fallen into the 
old tone, and called me by the old names, the-dear ‘old Pip, 
old chap,” that now were music in my ears. I too had fallen 
nto the old ways, only happy and thankful that he let me. 
‘But, imperceptibly, though I held by them fast, Joe’s hold upon’ 
them began to slacken ; and whereas I wondered at this, at first, 
I soon began to understand that the cause of it was in me, and 
that the fault of it was all mine. 

Ah! Had I given Joe no reason to:doubt my constancy, and 
to think that in prosperity I should grow cold to him and cast 
him off? HadI given Joe’s innocent heart no cause to feel in- 
stinctively that as I got stronger, his hold upon me would be 
weaker, and that he had better loosen it in time and let me go, 
before I plucked myself away ? 

It was on the third or fourth occasion of my going out walk- 
ing in the Temple Gardens leaning on Joe’s arm, that I saw 
this change in him very plainly. We had been sitting in the 
bright warm sunlight, looking at the river, and I chanced to say 
as we got up, 

“See, Joe! I can walk quite strongly. Now, you shall see 
me walk back myself.” 

“Which do not over-do it, Pip,” said Joe; “but I shall pe 
happy fur to see you able, sir.” : 

The last word grated on me ; but how could I remonstrate } 
J walked no farther than the gate of the gardens, and then pre- 
tended to be weaker than 1 was, and asked Joe for his arn. 
Joe gave it me, but was thoughtful. 

I, for my part, was thoughtful too; for how best to -heck this 
growing change in Joe, was a great perplexity to my remorseful 
thoughts. That I was ashamed to tell him exactly how I was 
placed, and what I had come down to, I do not seek to con- 
ceal; but, 1 hope my reluctance was not quite an unworthy 
one. He would want to help me out of his little savings, 4 
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knew, and I knew that he ought not to help me, and that 1 
must not suffer him to do it. 

It was a thoughtful evening with both of us. But, before we 
went to bed, I had resolved that I would wait over to-morrow, 
to.morrow being Sunday, and would begin my new course with 
the new week. On Monday morning I would speak to Joe 
about this change, I would lay aside this last vestige of reserve, 
T would tell him what I had in my thoughts that Secondly (nor 
yet arrived at), and why I had not decided to go out to Herbert, 
and then the change would be conquered for ever. As I clear- 
ed, Joe cleared, and it seemed as though he had sympathetically 
arrived at a resolution too. 

We had a quiet day on the Sunday, and we rode out into the 
country, and then walked in the fields. . 

“T feel thankful that I have been ill, Joe,” I said. 

“Dear old Pip, old chap, you’re a’most come round, sir.” 

“It has been a memorable time for me, Joe.” 

“TLikeways for myself, sir,” Joe returned. 

“We have had a time together, Joe, that I can never forget. 
There were days once, I know, that I did for a while forget ; 
but I never shall forget these.” 

“Pip,” said Joe, appearing a little hurried and troubled, 
“there has been larks. And, dear sir, what have been betwixt 
us—have been.” 

At might, when I had gone to bed, Joe came into my room, 
as he had done all through my recovery. He asked me if I felt 
sure that,I was as well as in the morning ? 

“Yes, dear Joe, quite.” 

‘And are always a getting stronger, old chap?” 

“Yes, dear Joe, steadily.” 

Joe patted the coverlet on my shoulder with his great good 
hand, and said, in what I thought a husky voice, ‘* Good night |” 

When I got up in the morning, refreshed and stronger yet, I 
was full of my resolution to tell Joe all, without delay. I would 
tell him before breakfast. I would dress at once and go to his 
room and surprise him ; for, it was the first day I had been up 
early. I went to his room, and he was not there. Net only 
was he not there, but his box was gone. 

I hurried then to the breakfast-table, and on it found a letter, 
These were its brief contents. 


‘Not wishtul to intrude I have departured fur you are well again deay 
Pip and will do better without Bed Kes 
‘© P.S, Ever the best of friends.’? 
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Enclesed in the letter, was a receipt for the debt and costs 
on which I had been arrested. Down to that moment [ had 


yainly supposed that my creditor had withdrawn or suspended — 


proceedings until I should be quite recovered. I had never 
dreained of Joe’s having paid the money; but, Joe had paid it, 
and the receipt was in his name. 

What remained for me-now, but to follow him to the dear cld 
forge, and there to have out my disclosure to him, and my pen- 
itent remonstrance with him, and there. to relieve my mind and 
heart of that reserved Secondly, which had begun as a vague 
something lingering in my thoughts, and had formed into a set- 
tled purpose ? 

The purpose was, that I would go to Biddy, that I would 
show her how humbled and repentant I came back, that I 
would tell her how I had lost all I once hoped for, that I would 
remind her of our old confidences in my first unhappy time. 
Then, I would say to her, “ Biddy, I think you once liked me 
very well, when my errant heart, even while it strayed away 
from you, was quieter and better with you than it ever has been 
since. If you can like me only half as well once more, if you 
cun take me with all my faults and disappointments on my head, 
i you can receive me like a forgiven child (and indeed [ am as 
srry, Biddy, and have as much need of a hushing voice and a 
sothing hand), I hope I am a little worthier of you than I was 
~ -not much, but a little. And, Biddy, it shall ‘rest with you to 
svy whether I shall work at the forge with Joe, or whether 1] 
siall try for any different occupation down in this country, or 
whether we shall go away to a distant place where an opportu- 
pity awaits me which I set aside when it was offered, until I 
knew your answer. And now, dear Biddy, if you can tell me 
that you will go through the world with me, you will surely make 
it a better world for me, and me a better man for it, and I will 
try hard to make it a better world for you.” 

Such was my purpose. After three davs more of recovery, 
I went dewn to the old place, to put it in execution. And how 
I sped in it, is all I have left to tell. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


MEE: tidings of my high fortunes having had a heavy fall, 
had got down to my native place and its neighbour- 
hood, before I got there. I found the Blue Boar in 
possession of the intelligence, and I found that it made 
a great change in the Boar's demeanour. Whereas the Boar 
had cultivated my good opinion with warm assiduity when I 
was coming into property, the Boar was exceedingly cool on the 
subject now that I was going out of property. 

It was evening when I arrived, much fatigued by the journey 
I had so often made so easily. The Boar could not put me 
into my usual bedroom, which was engaged (probably by some 
one who had expectations), and could only assign me a very 
indifferent chamber among the pigeons and post-chaises up the 
yard. But, I had as sound a sleep in that lodgings as in the 
most superior accommodation the Boar could have given me, 
and the quality of my dreams was about the same as in the best 
bedroom. 

Early in the morning while my breakfast was getting ready, 1 
sirolled round by Satis House. There were printed bills on 
the gate and on bits of carpet hanging out of the windows, 
announcing a sale by auction of the Household Furniture and 
}ffects, next week. The House itself was to be sold as old 
tutilding materials, and pulled down. Lor 1 was marked in 
whitewashed knock-knee letters on the brew-house ; Lot 2 on 
that part of the main building which had been so long shut up. 
Ofer lots were marked off on other parts of the structure, and 
the ivy had been torn down to make room for the inscriptions, 
and much of it trailed low in the dust and was withered already. 
Stepping ir for a moment at the open gate and looking 
around me with the uncomfortable air of a stranger who had 
no business there, I saw the auctioneer’s clerk walking cr the 
casks and telling them off for the information of a catalogue- 
compiler, pen in hand, who madé atemporary desk of the wheeled 
chair I had so often pushed along to the tune of Old Clem. 

When I got back to my breakfast in the Boar's coffee-room, | 
found Mr. Pumblechook conversing with the landlord. Mr 
Pumblechook (not improved in appearance by his late noctur 
nal adventure) was waitiig for me, and addressed me in the fol 
lowing terms. : 
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“Young man, I am sorry to see you brought low. But what 
else could be expected! what else could be expected!” 

As he extended his hand with a magnificently forgiving air, 
aud as I was broken by illness and unfit to quarrel, I took it. 

“William,” said Mr. Pumblechook to the waiter, “put a 
muffin on table. And has it come to this! Has it come to 
this !” 

-_ I frowningly sat down to my breakfast. Mr. Pumblechook 
stood over me and poured out my tea—before I could touch 
the teapot—with the air of a benefactor who was resolved to be 
true to the last. 

“William,” said Mr. Pumblechook, mournfully, “put the 
sal: on. In happier times,” addressing me, ‘I think you took 
sugar? And did you take milk? ‘You did. Sugar and milk, 
William, bring a wartercress.” 

“Thank you,” said I, shortly, “but I don’t eat watercresses.” 

“You don’t eat ’em,” returned Mr. Pumblechook, sighing 
and nodding his head several times, as if he might have ex 
pected that, and as if abstinence from watercresses were con- 
sistent with my downfall. “True. The simple fruits of the 
earth, No. You needn’t bring any, William.” 

I went on with my breakfast, and Mr. Pumblechook con- 
tinued to stand over me, staring fishily and breathing noisily, as 
he always did. ‘ 

“Little more than skin and bone!” mused Mr. Pumble- 
chook, aloud. ‘And yet when he went away from here (I may 
say with my blessing), and I spread afore him my humble store. 
like the Bee, he was as plump as a Peach!” 

This reminded me of the wonderful difference between the 
servile manner in which he had offered his hand in my new pros. 
perity, saying, “May I?” and the ostentatious clemency with 
which he had just now exhibited the same fat five fingers. 

“Hah!” he went on, handing me the bread-and-butter. 
‘And air you a going tc Joseph?” 

‘In Heaven’s name, ’ said I, firing in spite of myself, “what 
does it matter to you where I am going? Leave that teapot 
alone.” 

It was the worst course ] could have taken, because it gave 
Pumblechook the opportunity he wanted. 

‘“‘ Yes, young man,” said he, releasing the harle of the arti- 
cle in question, retiring a step or two from my table, and speak- 
ing for the behoof of the landlord and waiter at the door, “I wii 
leave that teapot alone. You are right, young man. For once, 
you are right. I forgit myself when I take such an interest ir 
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your breakfast, as to wish your frame, exhausted by the debili 
tating effects of prodigygality, to be stimilated by the ’olesome 
nourishment of your forefathers. And yet,” said Pumblechook, 
turning to the landlord and waiter, and pointing me out at arm’s 
length, “this is him as I ever sported with in his days of happy 
infancy! Tell me not it cannot be; I tell you this is him !” 

A low murmur from the two replied. The waiter appeared 
to be particularly affected. 

“This is him,” said Pumblechook, “‘as I have rode in 
my shay-cart. This is him as I have seen brought up by hand. 
This is him untoe the sister of which I was uncle by marriage, 
as her name was Georgiana M’ria from her own mother, let him 
deny it if he can!” 

The waiter seemed convinced that I could not deny it, and 
taat it gave the case a black look. 

“Young man,” said Pumblechook, screwing his head at me 
in the old fashior, ‘‘you air a going to Joseph. What does it 
matter to me, you ask me, where you air a going? I say ta 
you, Sir, you air a going to Joseph.” 

The waiter coughed, as if he modestly invited me to get over 
that. 

‘‘ Now,” said Pumblechook, and all this with a most exasper- 
ating air of saying in the cause of virtue what was perfectly con- 
vincing and conclusive, “I will tell you what to say to Joseph. 
Here is Squires of the Boar present, known and respected in 
this town, and here is William, which his father’s name was 
Potkins if I do not deceive myself.” 

“You do not, sir,” said William. 

“In their presence,” pursued Pumblechook, “I will tell you, 
young man, what to say to Joseph. Says you, ‘Joseph, I have 
this day seen my earliest benefactor and the founder of my for- 
tun’s. Iwill name no names, Joseph, but so they are pleased 
to call him up-town, and I have seen that man.’” 

“‘T swear I don’t see him here,” said I. 

“Say that likewise,” retorted Pumblechook. “Say you said 
that, and even Joseph will probably betray surprise.” 

“There you quite mistake him,” said I. ‘I know better.” 

“Says you,” Pumblechook went on, ‘“*“ Joseph, I have seen 
that man, and that rian bears you no malice and bears me no 
malice. He knows your character, Joseph, and is well ac- 
quainted with your pig-headedness and ignorance; and he 
knows my character, Joseph, and he knows my want of grati- 
toode. Yes, Joseph,’ says you,” here Pumblechook shook his 
head and hand at me, “ ‘he knows my total deficiency of com 
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mon human gratitoode. He knows it, Joseph, as none cam 


You do not know it, Joseph, having no call to know it, but that - 


y99 


man do. 

Windy donkey as he was, it really amazed me that he could 
have the face to talk thus to mine. 

“Says you, ‘Joseph, he gave me a little message, which I 
will now repeat. It was, that in my being brought low, he saw 
the finger of Providence. He knowed that finger when he saw 
it, Joseph, and he saw it plain. It pinted out this wiiting, 
Joseph. Reward of ingratitoode to earliest benefactor, and 
jcunder of fortun’s. But that man said that he did not repent of 
what he had done, Joseph. Not at all. It was right to do it, 
it was kind to do it, it was benevolent to do it, and he would 
do it again.’” | 

“It's a pity,” said I, scornfully, as I finished my interrupted 
breakfast, “that the man did not say what he had done and 
would do again.” 

“Squires of the Boar!” Pumblechook was now addressing 
the landlord, “and William! I have no objections to your 
mentioning, either up-town or down-town, if such should be 
your wishes, that it was right to do it, kind to do it, benevolent 
to doit, and that I would do it again.” 

With those words the Impostor shook them both by the hand, 
with an air, and left the house ; leaving me much more aston- 
ished than delighted by the virtues of that same indefinite “ it.” 
J was not long after him in leaving the house too, and when I 
went down the High-street I saw him holding forth (no doubt 
t» the same effect) at his shop door to a select group, who 
} onoured me with very unfavourable glances as I passed on the 
opposite side of the way. 

But, it was only the pleasanter to turn to Biddy and to Joe, 
whose great forbearance shone more brightly than before, if 
that could be, contrasted with this brazen pretender. I went 
towards them slowly, for my limbs were weak, but with a sense 
of increasing relief as I drew nearer to them, and a sense of 
leaving arrogance and untruthfulness further and further behind. 

The June weather was delicious. The sky was blue, the 
laiks were soaring high over the green corn, I thought all that 
countryside more beautiful and peaceful by far than I had ever 
known it to be yet. Many pleasant pictures of the life that I 
would lead there, and of tne change for the better that would 
come over my character when I had a guiding spirit at my side 
whose simple faith and clear home-wisdom I had proved, be. 


guiled my way. .They awakened a tender emotion in me; for, 
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my heart was softened by my return, and such a change had 

come to pass, that I felt like one who was toiling home bare 

foot from distant travel, and whose wanderings had lasted many 
ears. 

The schoolhouse where Biddy was mistress, I had never 
seen; but, the little roundabout lane by which 1 entered the 
village for quietness’ sake, took me past it. I was disappointed 
to find that the day was a holiday ; no children were there, and 
Biddy’s louse was closed... Some hopeful notion of seeing her, 
busily engaged in her daily duties, before she saw me, had been 
in my mind and was defeated. 

But, the forge was a very short distance off, and I went 
towards it under the sweet green limes, listening for the clink 
of Joe’s hammer. Long after I ovght to have heard it, and 
long after I had fancied [ heard it and found it but a fancy, all 
was still. The limes were there, and the white thorns were 
there, and the chesnut-trees were there, and their leaves rustled 
harmoniously when I stopped to listen; but, the’ clink of Joe’s 
haminer was not in the midsummer wind. 

Almost fearing, without knowing why, to come in view of the 
forge, I saw it at last, ard saw that it was closed. No gleam 
of fire, no glittering shower of sparks, no roar of bellows; all 
shut up, and still 

But, the house wis not deserted, and the best parlour seemed 
t. be in use, for there were white curtains fluttering in its win- 
d»>w and the window was open and gay with flowers. I went 
softly towards it meaning to peep over the flowers, when Joe 
aid Biddy stood before me, arm in arm. 

At first Biddy gave a cry, as if she thought it was my appar- 
jtion, but in another moment she was in my embrace. I wept 
to see her, and she wept to see me; I, because she looked sa 
fresh and pleasant ; she, becau:e I looked so worn and white. 

“But dear Biddy, how smay? you are!” 

iVes~cdear Puy.” 

“ And Joe, how smart you are!” 

“Yes, dear old Pip, old ¢; ap.” 

I looked at both of the’.', from one to the other, and then-- 

“Ts my wedding-duv,’ cried Biddy, in a burst of happiness, 
“and I am married te fee!” 

eS *k # * * * * 

They had taken ¢ into the kitchen, and I had laid my heaa 
down on the old deal table. Biddy held one of my hands to 
her lips, and Joe’s restoring touch was on my shoulder. ‘¢ Which 
ne warn’t strong enough, my dear, fur to be surprised,” said 
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Joe. And Biddy said, “I ought to have thou ght of it, dear Joe, 
but I was too happy.” They were both so overjoyed to see 
me, So proud to see me, so touched by my coming to them, sa 
delighted that I should have come by accident to make their day 
complete ! 

My first thought was one of great thankfulness that I had 
never breathed this last baffled hope to Joe. How often, while 
he was with me in my illness, had it risen to my lips. How irrey 
ecable would have been his knowledge of it, if he had re 
mained with me but another hour ! ; 

“ Dear Biddy,” said I, “you have the best husband in the 
whole world, and if you could have seen him by my bed you 
would have—But no, you couldn’t love him better than you do.” 

‘No, I couldn’t indeed,” said Biddy. 

“And, dear Joe, you have the best wife in the whole world, 
and she will make you as happy as even you deserve to be, you 
dear, good, noble Joe!” 

Joe looked, at me with a quivering lip, and fairly put his 
sleeve before his eyes. 

“ And Joe and Biddy both, as you have been to church to-day, 
and are in charity and love with all mankind, receive my humble 
thanks for all you have done for me, and all I have so ill repaid 
And when I say that I am going away within the hour, for I am 
soon going abroad, and that I shail never rest until I have 
worked for the money with which you have kept me out of 
prison, and have sent it to you, don’t think, dear Joe and 
Biddy, that if 1 could repay it’a thousand times over, I suppose 
I could cancel a farthing of the debt I owe you, or that I would 
do so if I could!” 


They were both melted by these words, and both entreated 
me to say no more. 

“But I must say more. Dear Joe, I hope you will haye 
children to love, and that some little fellow will sit in this chin- 
ney corner of a winter night, who may remind you of another 
little fellow gone out of it for ever. Don’t tell him, Joe, that 1 
was thankless ; don’t tell him, Biddy, that I was ungenerous and 
unjust ; only tell him that I honoured you both, because you 
were both so good and true, and that, as your child, I said it 
would be natural to him: to grow up a much better man than [| 
did.” 

“T ain’t a going,” said Joe, from behind his sleeve, ‘ to tell 
hin nethink o’ that natur, Pip. Nor Biddy ain’t. Nor yet na 
one ain't.” 

“ And now, thougk I know you have already done it in you, 
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own kind hearts, pray tell me, both, that you forgive me! Pray 
let me hear you say the words, that I may carry the sourd of 
them away with me and then I shall be able to believe that you 
car. trust me, and think better of me, in the time to come !” 

‘ Odear old Pip, old chap,” said Joe. “ God knows as I for 
give you, if I have anythink to forgive ! ” 

“Amen! And God knows I do!” echoed Biddy. 

‘““ Now let me go and look at my own little room, and rest 
there a few minutes by myself. And then when I have eaten 
and drunk with you, go with me as far as the finger-post, dear 
Joe and Biddy, before we say good-by !” 


I sold all I had, and put aside as much as I could, for a com- 
position with my creditors—who gave me ample time to pay 
them in full—and I went out and joined Herbert. Within a 
month, I had quitted England, and within two months I was 
clerk to Clarriker and Co., and within four months I assumed 
my first undivided responsibility. For, the beam across the par- 
lour ceiling at Mill-Pond Bank, had then ceased to tremble un- 
der old Bill Barley’s growls and was at peace, and Herbert had 
gone away to marry Clara, and I was left in sole charge of the 
Eastern Branch until he brought her back. 

Many a year went round, before I was a partner in the 
House ; but I lived happily with Herbert and his wife, and 
lived frugally, and paid my debts, and maintained a constant 
correspondence with Biddy and Joe. It was not until I became 
third in the Firm, that Clarriker betrayed me to Herbert; but 
he then declared that the secret of Herbert’s partnership nad 
been long enough upon his conscience, and he must tell it. So, 
he told it, and Herbert was as much moved as amazed, and 
the dear fellow and I were not the worse friends for the long 
concealment. I must not leave it to be supposed that we were 
ever a great House, or that we made mints of money. We 
were not in a grand way of business, but we had a good name, 
and worked for our profits, and did very well. We owed sa 
much to Herbert’s ever cheerful industry and readiness, that I 
often wondered how I had conceived that old idea of his i iapti- 
tude, until I was one day enlightened by the reflection, thet per. 
haps the inaptitu le had never been in him at all, but had been 
in me . 
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CHAPTER “GIX. 


=) OR eleven years I had not seen Joe nor Biddy with my 
A Ev2N) bodily eyes—though they had both been often before 
’ ve my fancy in the East—when upon an evening in De- 

Esa" cember, an hour or two after dark, I laid my hand 
softly.on the latch of the old kitchen door. I touched it se 
sofily that I was not heard,and I looked in unseen. There, 
smoking his pipe in the old place by the kitchen firelight, as hale 
and as strong as ever though a little grey, sat Joe; and there 
fenced into the corner with Joe’s leg, and sitting on my own lit- 
tle stool looking at the fire, was—I again ! 

“We giv’ him the name of Pip for your sake, dear old chap,” 
said Joe, delighted when I took another stool by the child’s side 
(but I did zo¢ rumple his hair), “and we hoped he might grow 
a little bit ike you, and we think he do.” 

I thought so too, and I took him out for a walk next morn- 
ing, and we talked immensely, understanding one another to 
perfection. And I took him down to the churchyard and set 
him on a certain tombstone there, .and he showed me from that 
elevation which stone was sacred to the memory of Philip Pirrip, 
late of this Parish, and Also Georgiana, Wife of the Above. 

“Biddy,” said I, when I talked with her after dinner, as her 
little girl lay sleeping in her lap, “‘ you must give Pip to me, one 
of these days; or lend him, at all events.” 

“No, no,’ said Biddy, gently. ‘* You must marry.” 

‘“‘So Herbert and Clara say, but I don’t think I shall, Biddy. 
I have so settled down in their home, that it’s not at all likely. 
T am already quite an old bachelor.” 

Biddy locked down at her child, and put its little hand to her 
lips, and then put the good matronly hand with which she had 
touched it, into mine. There was something in the action and 
in the light pressure of Biddy’s wedding-ring, that had a very 
pretty eloquence in it. 

“Dear Pip,” said Biddy, ‘you are sure you don’t fret for 
pene! 

“OQ no—] think not, Biddy.” 

“Tell me as an old, old friend. Have you quite forgotten 
her?” 

‘My dear Biddy, I have forgotten nothing in my life that even 
had a foremost place there, and little that ever had any plaze 
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there. But that poor dream, as I once used to call it, has all 
gone by, Biddy, all gone by ! Yn 

Nevertheless, I knew while I said those words, that I beara 
intended to revisit the site of the old house that evening, alone, 
for her sake. Yes even so. Jor Estclla’s sake. 

I had heard of her as leading a most unhappy life, and as be 
ing separated from her husband who had used her with great 
cruelty, and who had become quite renowned as a compound of 
pride, avarice, brutality, and meanness. And I had heard of 
the death of her husband, from an accident consequent on his 
ill-treatment of a horse. This release had befallen her some 
two years before ; for anything I knew, she was married again. 

The early dinner-hour at. Joe’s left me abundance of time, 
without hurrying my talk with Biddy, to walk over to the old 
spot before dark. But, what with loitering on the way, to look 
at old objects and to think of old times, the day had quite de- 
clined when I came to the place. 

There was no house now, no brewery, no building whatever 
left, but the wall of the old garden. The cleared space had 
been enclosed with a rough fence, and looking over it, I saw 
that some of the old ivy had struck root anew, and was growing 
green on low quiet mounds of ruin. A gate in the fence stand- 
ing ajar, I pushed it open, and went in. 

A cold silvery mist had veiled the afternoon, and the moon 
was not yet up to scatter it. But, the stars were shining beyond 
the mist, and the moon was coming, and the evening was not 
dark. I could trace out where every part of the old house had 
been, and where thc brewery had been, and where the gates, 
and where the casks. I had done so, and was looking along the 
desolate garden-walk, when I beheld a solitary figure in it. 

The figure showed itself aware of me, as I advanced. It had 
been moving towards me, but it stood still. As I drew nearer, 
1 suw it to be the figure of a woman. As I drew nearer yet, it 
was about to turn away, when it stopped, and let me come up 
with it. Then, it faltered as if much surprised, and uttered my 
name, and I cried out: 

ee USteliaar =, 

‘“‘T am greatly changed. I vonder you know me.” 

The freshness of her beauty was indeed gone, but its inde- 
scribable majesty and its indescribable charm remained. Those 
attractions in it, I had seen before ; what I had never seen be- 
fore, was the saddened softened light of the once proud eyes ; 
what I had never felt before, was the friendly touch of the once 
imsensible hand. 
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We sat down on a bench that was near, and I said, “ After sa 
many years, it is strange that we should thus meet again, Estella, 
here where our first meeting was! Do you often come back ?” 

* T have never been here since.” 

SNorls2 

The moon began to rise, and I thought of the placid look at 
the white ceiling, which had passed away. The moon began 
to rise, and I thought of the pressure on my hand when I had 
spoken the last words he had heard on earth. 

Estella was the next to break the silence that ensuea 
between us. 

“I have very often hoped and intended to come back, but 
have been prevented by many circumstances, Poor, poor old 
place!” 


The silvery mist was touched with the first rays of the 


moonlight, and the same rays touched the tears that dropped 
from her eyes. Not knowing that I saw them, and setting her- 
self to get the better of them, she said quietly : 

“Were you wondering, as you walked along, how it came to 
be left in this condition?” 

*Yes,- Estella.” 

“The ground belongs to me. It is the only possession 1] 
have not relinquished. Everything else has gone from me, 
little by little, but I have kept this. It was the subject of the 
only determined resistance I made in all the wretched 
years.” 

“Is it to be built on?” 

“ At last itis. I came here to take leave of it before its 
change. And you,” she said, in a voice of touching interest 
to a wanderer, “you live abroad still?” 

SSL 

‘¢ And do well, I am sure ?” 

“J work pretty hard for a sufficient living, and therefore— 
Yes, I do well.” 

“T have often thought of you,” said Estella. 

“ Have you?” 

“Of late, very often. There was a long hard time when 1 
kept far from me, the remembrance of what I had throwr 
away when I was quite ignorant of its worth. But, since my 
duty has not been incompatible with the admission of that 
remembrance, I have given it a place in my heart.” 

“You have always held your place in my heart,” I an 
swered. 

And we were silent again until she spoke. 
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“T little thought,” said Estella, “that I should take leave of 
you in taking leave of this spot. I am very glad to do 
so.’ 

“Glad to part again, Estella? To me, parting is a painful 
thing. To me, the remembrance of our last parting has been 
ever mournful and painful.” 

“But you said to me,” returned Estella, very earnestly, 
“*God bless you, God forgive you!’ And if you could say 
that to me then, you will not hesitate to say that to me now-— 
now, when suffering has been stronger than all other teaching, 
and has taught me to understand what your heart used to be. 
I have been bent and broken, but—I hope—into a. better 
shape. Be 24 considerate and good to meas you were, and tell 
me we are friends.” 

“We are friends, said I, rising and bending over her, as she 
rose from the bench. 

“ And will continue friends apart,” said Estella. 

I took her hand ir mine, and we went out of the ruined 
place ; and, as the morning mists had risen long ago when I 
first left the forge, so, the evening mists were rising now, and 
in all the broad expanse of tranquil light they showed to me, I 
saw no shadow of another parting from her. 
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PICTURES FROM ITALY. 


THE READER'S PASSPORT. 


yo F the readers of this volume will be so kind as to take 

their credentials for the different places which are the- 
subject of its author’s reminiscences, from the Author 
himself, perbaps they may visit them, in fancy, the 
more agreeably, and with a better understanding of what they 
are to expect. 

Many books have been written upon Italy, affording many 
means of studying the history of that interesting country, and 
the innumerable associations entwined about it. I make but 
little reference to that stock of information ; not at all regard- 
ing it as a necessary consequence cf my having had recourse 
to the storehouse for my own benefit, that I should reproduce 
its easily accessible contents tefore the eyes of my readers. 

Neither will there ke found, in these pages, any grave 
examination into the government or misgovernment of any por- 
tion of the cciuntry. No visitor of that beautiful land can fail 
to have « strong conviction on the subject; but as I chose 
when residing there, a Foreigner, to abstain from the discussion 
ef any such questions with any order of Italians, so I would 
rather not enter on the inquiry now. During my twelve 
months’ occupation of a house at Genoa, I never found that 
authorities constitutionall¢ jealous, were distrustful of me; and 
I should be sorry to give them occasion to regret their free 
courtesy, either to myself or any of my countrymen. 

There is, probably, not a famous Picture or Statue in. all Italy, 
but could be easily buried under a mountain of printed paper 
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devoted to dissertations on it. I do nct, therefore, though an 
earnest admirer of Painting and Sculpture, expatiate at any 
length on famous Pictures and Statues. 

This Book is a series of faintreflectiors—mere shadows in the 
water-—of places to which the imaginations of most people are 
attracted in a greater or less degree, on which mine had dwelt 
for years, and which have some interest for all. The greater 
part of tae descriptions were written on the spot, and sent 
home, from time to time, in private letters. I do not mention 
the circumstance as an excuse for any defects they may pre- 
sent, for it would be none; but as a guarantee to the Reader 
that they were at least penned in the fulness of the subject, and 
with the liveliest impressions of novelty and freshness. 

If they have ever a fanciful and idle air, perhaps the reader 
will suppose them written in the shade of a Sunny Day, in the 
midst of the object of which they treat, and will like them none. 
the worse for having such influences of the country upon 
them. 

I hope I am not likely to be misunderstood by Professors of 
the Roman Catholic faith, on account of anything contained in 
these pages. I have done my best, in one of my former pro- 
ductions, to do justice to them; and I trust, in this, they will 
do justice to me. When [ mention any exhibition that impressed 
me as absurd or disagreeable, I do not seek to connect it, or rec- 
ognise it as necessarily connected with, any essentials of their 
creed. When I treat of the ceremonies of the Holy Week, I 
merely treat of their effect, and do not challenge the good and 
learned Dr. Wiseman’s interpretation of their meaning. When 
I hint a dislike of nunneries for young girls who abjure the 
world before they have ever proved or known it; or doubt the 
exc officinesanctity of all Priests and Friars; I do no more than 
niany conscientious Catholics both abroad and at home. 

I have likened these Pictures to shadows in the water, and 
would fain hope that I have, nowhere, stirred the water so 
roughly, as to mar the shadows. I could never desire to be on 
better terms with all my friends than now, when distant moun- 
tains rise, once more, in my path. For I need not hesitate to 
avow, that, bent on correcting a brief mistake I made, not long 
2g0, in disturbing the old relations between myself and my 
readers, and departing for a moment from my old pursuits, 1 
am about to resume them, joyfully, in Switzerland: where, dur- 
ing another year of absence, I can at once work out the themes 
I have now in my mind, without interruption: and while I 
keep my English audience within speaking distance, extend my 
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knowledge of a noble country, inexpressibly attractive to 
me* 

This book is made as accessible as possible, because it would 
be a great pleasure to me if I could hope, through its means, to 
compare impressions with some among the multitudes who will 
hereafter visit the scenes described with interest and delight. 

And I have only now, in passport wise, to sketch my reader’s 
portrait, which I hope may be thus supposititously traced for 
either sex: ; 


Complexion . ee Fair. 

yes epee 1 fia tae oa) te. VELY Chee©nul, 
Nose. : : . . Not supercilious. 
Mouth chy. oc oe ose, ae EOIN. 

Nisag ie. pile co be utes ee eamMing. 

General Expression .  . Extremely agreeable. 


GOING THROUGH FRANCE. 


N a fine Sunday morning in the Midsummer time and 


Nr 
i ie ¥| weather of eighteen hundred and forty-four, it was, my 
Neg good friend, when—don’t be alarmed ; not when two 


travellers might have been observed slowly making 
their way over that picturesque and broken ground by which 
the first chapter of a Middle Aged novel is usually attained— 
but when an English travelling carriage of considerable propor- 
tions, fresh from the shady halls of the Pantechnicon near Bel- 
grave-square, London, was observed (hy a very small French 
soldier ; for I saw him look at it) to issue from the gate of the 
Hotel Meurice in the Rue Rivoli at Paris. 

I am no more bound to explain why the English family trav- 
elling by this carriage, inside and out, should be starting for 
Italy on a Sunday morning, of all good days in the week, than 
I am to assign a reason for all the little men in France being 
soldiers, and all the big men postilions: which is the invariable 
rule. But, they had some sort of reason for what they did, I 
have no doubt; and their reason for being there at all, was, as 
you know, that they were going to live in fair Genoa for a year; 
and that the head of the family purposed, in that space of time, 
to stroll about, wherever his restless humour carried him. 


* This was written in 1846. 
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And it would have been small comfort to me to have ex. 
plained to the population of Paris generally, that I was that 
Head ani Chief; and not the radiant embodiment of good- 
humour who sat beside me in the person of a French Courier— 
best of servants and most beaming of men! Truth to say, he 
Jooked a great deal more patriarchal than I, who, in the shadow 
of his portly presence, dwindled down to no account at all. 

There wag, of course, very little in the aspect of Paris—-as 
we rattled near the dismal Morgue and over the Pont Neuf—to 
reproach us for our Sunday travelling. The wine-shops (every 
second house) were driving a roaring trade; awnings were 
spreading, and chairs and tables arranging, outside the cafés, 
preparatory to the eating of ices, and drinking of cool liquids, 
later in the day; shoe-blacks were busy on the bridges; shops 
were open ; carts and waggons clattered to and fro; the narrow, 
up-hill, funnel-like streets across the River, were so many dense 
perspectives of crowd and bustle, parti-coloured night-caps, 
tobacco-pipes, blouses, large boots, and shaggy heads of hair; 
nothing at that hour denoted a day of rest, unless it were the 
appearance, here and there, ofa family pleasure-party, crammed 
into a bulky old lumbering cab; or of some contemplative 
holiday maker in the freest and easiest dishabille, leaning out of 
1 low garret window, watching the drying of his newly polished 
shoes on the little parapet outside (if a gentleman), or the air- 
ing of her stockings in the sun (if a lady), with calm anticipa- 
tion. 

Once clear of the never-to-be-forgotten-or-forgiven pavement 
which surrounds Paris, the first three days of travelling towards 
Marseilles are quiet and monotonous enough. To Sens. To 
Avallon. To Chalons. A sketch of one day’s. proceedings is 
a sketch of all three; and here it is. 

We have four horses, and one postilion, who has a very long 
whip, and drives his team, something like the Courier of Saint 
Petersburgh in the circle at Astley’s or Franconi’s: only he sits 
his own horse instead of standing on him. The immense jack- 
boots worn by these postilions, are sometimes a.century or two 
old; and are so ludicrously disproportionate to the wearer’s 
foot, that the spur, which is put where his own heel cornes, is 
generally halfway up the leg of the boots. The man often 
comes out of the stable-yard, with his whip in his hand and his 
shoes on, and brings out, in both hands, one boot at a time, 
which he plants on the ground by the side of his horse, with 
great gravity, until everything is ready. When it is—and oh 
Heayen! the noise they make about it !-—he gets into the 
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boots, shoes and all, or is hoisted into them by a couple of 
friends ; adjusts the rope-harness, embossed by the labours of 
innumerable pigeons in the stables; makes all the horses kick 
and plunge ; cracks his whip like a madman ; shouts ‘“ En ronte 
—Hi!” and away we go. He is sure to have a contest with 
his horse before we have gone very far; and then he calls him 
a Thief, and a Brigand, and a Pig, and wnat not; and beats 
~bim about the head as if he were made of wood. 

There is little more than one variety in the appearance of 
the country, for the first two days. From a dreary plain, to an 
interminable avenue; and from an interminabie avenue, to a 
dreary plain again. Plenty of vines there are, in the open 
fields, but of a short low kind, and not trained in festoons, but 
about straight sticks. Beggars innumerable there are, every- 
where; but an extraordinarily scanty population, and fewer 
children than I ever encountered. I don’t believe we sawa 
hundred children between Paris and Chalons. Queer old 
towns, draw-bridged and walled: with odd little tewers at the 
angles, like grotesque faces, as if the wall had put a mask on, 
and were staring, down into the moat; other strange little 
towers, in gardens and fields, and down lanes, and in farm- 
yards: all alone, and always round, with a peaked roof, and 
never used for any purpose at all; ruinous buildings of all 
sorts: sometimes an hétel de ville, sometimes a guard-house, 
sometimes a dwelling-house, sometimes a chateau with a rank 
garden, prolific in dandelion, and watched over by extinguisher- 
topped turrets, and blink-eyed little casements; are the stand- 
ard objects, repeated over and over again. Sometimes we 
pass a village inn, with a crumbling wall belonging to it, anda 
perfect town of out-houses: and painted over the gateway, 
‘« Stabling for Sixty Horses ;” as indeed there might be stabling 
for sixty score, were there any horses to be stabled there, or 
anybody resting there, or anything stirring about the place but 
a dangling bush, indicative of the wine inside: which flutters 
idly in the wind, in lazy keeping with everything else, and cer- 
tainly is never in a green old age, though always so old as to be 
dropping to pieces. And all day long, strange little narrow 
waggons, in strings of six or eight, bringing cheese from Switzer- 
iand, and frequently in charge, the whole line, of one man or 
even boy—and he very often asleep in the foremost cart—come 
jingling past: the harses drowsily ringing the bells upon their 
harness, and looking as if they thought (no doubt they do) their 
great bhie woolly furniture, of iinmense weight and thickness 
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with a pair of grotesque horns growing out of the collar, very 
_ much too warm for the Midsummer weather. 

Then, there is the Diligence, twice or thrice a-day ; with the 
dusty outsides in blue frocks, like butchers; and the insides in 
white nightcaps ; and its cabriolet head on the roof, nodding 
and shaking, like an idiot’s head; and its Young-France _pas- 
sengers staring out of window, with beards down to their waists, 
and blue spectacles awfully shading their warlike eyes, and very 
big sticks clenched in their National grasp. Also the Malle 
Poste, with only a couple of passengers, tearing along at a real 
good dare-devil pace, and out of sight in no time. Steady old 
Curés come jolting past, now and then, in such ramshackle, 
rusty, musty, clattering coaches as no Englishman would be- 
lieve in ; and bony women daudle about in solitary places, hold- 
ing cows by ropes while they feed, or digging and hoeing, or 
doing field-work of a more laborious kind, or representing real 
shepherdesses with their flocks—to obtain an adequate idea of 
which pursuit and its followers, in any country, it is only neces- 
sary to take any pastoral poem, or picture, and imagine to 
yourself whatever is most exquisitely and widely unlike the 
descriptions therein contained. 

You have been travelling along, stupidly enough, as you gen- 
erally do in the last stage of the day ; and the ninety-six bells 
upon the horses—twenty-four apiece—have been ringing sleepily 
in your ears for half an hour or so; and it has become a very 
jog-trot, monotonous, tiresome sort of business ; and you have 
been thinking deeply about the dinner you will have at the next 
stage; when, down at the end of the long avenue of trees 
through which you are travelling, the first indication of a town 
appears, in the shape of some straggling cottages: and the 
carriage begins to rattle and roll over a horribly uneven pave- 
ment. As if the equipage were a great firework, and the 
mere sight of a smoking cottage chimney had lighted it, in- 
stantly it begins to crack and splutter, as if the very devil 
were in it... Crack, crack, crack, crack, Crack-crack-crack ! 
Crick-crack. Crack-crack. -Helo! Hola! Vite! Voleur! 
Brgand! Hihihi! En r-r-r-r-r-route! Whip, wheels, driver, 
stones, beggars, children; crack, crack, crack; helo! hola! 

- charité pour l'amour de Dieu! crick-crack-crick-crack ; crick, 
erick, crick ; bump, jolt, crack, bump, crick-crack ; round the 
corner, up the narrow street, down the payed hill on the other 
side ; in the gutter ; bump, bump ; jolt, jog, crick, crick, crick ; 
crack, crack, crack ; into the shop-windows on the left hand 
side of the street, preliminary ‘o a sweeping turn into the wood 
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en archway on the right; rumble, rumble, rumble ; clatter: 
clatter, clatter ; crick, crick, crick; and here we are in the 
of the Hétel de ’Ecu d’Or ; used up, gone out, smcking, spent, 
exhausted ; but sometimes making a false start unexpectedly, 
with nothing coming of it——like a firework to the last! 

The landlady of the Hotel de I Ecu d'Or is here; and the 
landlord of the Hétel de ’Ecu d’Or is here ; and the femme-de- 
chamber of the Hétel de ’Ecu d’Or is here ; and a gentleman 
in a glazed cap, with a red beard like a bosom friend, who is 
staying at the Hétel de l'Ecu d’Or, is here ; and Monsieur le 
Curé is walking up and down in a corner of the yard by him- 
self, with a shovel hat upon his head, and a black gown on his 
back, and a book in one hand, and an umbrella in the other , 
and everybody, except Monsieur le Curé, is open-mouthed and 
open-eyed, for the opening of the carriage-door. The landlord 
of the Hétel de ’Ecu d’Or, dotes to that extent upon the 
Courier, that he can hardly wait for his coming down from the 
_ box, but embraces his very legs and boot-heels as he descends. 
“‘My Courier! My brave Courier ! My friend! My brother!” 
The landlady loves him, the femme-de-chamber blesses him, 
the gargon worships him. The Courier asks if his letter has 
been received? It has, it has. Are the rooms prepared? 
They are, they are. The best rooms for my Courier ; the 
rooms of state for my gallant Courier; the whole house is at 
the service of my best of friends! He keeps his hand: upon 
the carriage-door, and asks some other question to enhance the 
expectation. He carries a green leathern purse outside his 
coat, suspended by a belt. -Theidlers look at it; one touches 
it. It is full of five-franc pieces. Murmurs of admiration are 
heard among the boys. The landlord falls upon the Courier’s 
neck, and he folds him to his breast. He is so much fatter 
than he was, he says! He looks so rosy and well! 

The door is opened. Breathiess expectation. The lady of 
the family gets out. Ah sweet lady! Beautiful lady! The 
sister of the lady of the family gets out. Great Heaven, Ma’am- 
selle is charming! First little boy gets out. Ah, what a 
beautiful little boy! First little girl gets out. Oh, but thisis an 
enchanting child! Second little girl gets out. The landlady, 
yielding to the finest impulse of our common nature, catches 
her up in her arms! Second little boy gets out. Oh, the 
sweet boy? Oh, the tender little family! The baby is handed 
out. Angelic baby! The baby has topped everything. All 
the rapture is expended on the baby! ‘hen the two nurses 
tumble out; and the enthusiasm swelling into madness, the 
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whole family are swept up stairs as on a cloud; while the 
idlers press about the carriage, and look into it, and walk round 
it, and touch it. For it is something to touch a carriage that 
has held so many people. It isa legacy to leave one’s children. 

The rooms are on the first floor, except the nursery for the 
night, which is a great rambling chamber, with four or five beds 
in it: through a dark passage, up two steps, down four, past a 
pump, across a balcony, and next door to the stable. The 
other sleeping apartments are large and lofty ; each with two 
small bedsteads, tastefully bung, like the windows, with red and 
white drapery. The sitting-room is famous. Dinner is already 
laid in it for three ; and the napkins are folded in cocked-hat 
fashion. The floors are of red tile. There are no carpets, 
and not much furniture to speak of; but there is abundance 
of looking-glasses, and there are large vases under glass shades, 
filled with artificial flowers; and there are plenty of clocks. 
The whole party are in motion. The brave Courier, in partic- 
ular, is everywhere : looking after the beds, having wine poured 
down his throat by his dear brother the landlord, and picking 
up green cucumbers—always cucumbers ; Heaven knows where 
he gets them—with which he walks about, one in each hand, 
like truncheons. 

Dinner is announced. There is very thin soup; theré are 
very large loaves—one apiece; afish; four dishes afterwards ; 
some poultry afterwards ; a dessert afterwards; and no lack of 
wine. There is not much in the dishes; but they are very 
good, and always ready instantly. When it is nearly dark, 
the brave Courier, having eaten the two cucumbers, sliced up 
in the contents of a pretty large decanter of oil, and another of 
vinegar, emerges from his retreat below, and proposes a visit 
to the Cathedral, whose massive tower frowns down upon the 
courtyard of the inn. Off we go; and very solemn and grand 
it is, in the dim‘light: so dim at last, that the polite, old, lan- 
thorn-jawed Sacristan has a feeble little bit of candle in his hand, 
to grope among the tombs with—and looks among the grim 
columns, very like a lost ghost who is searching for his own. 

Underneath the balcony, when we return, the inferior ser. 
vants of the inn are supping in the open air. at a great table, 
the dish a stew of meat and vegetables, smoking hot, and served 
in the iron caldron it was boiled in. They have a pitcher of 
’ thin wine, and are very merry ; merrier’ than the gentleman 
with the red beard, who is playing billiards in the light room on 
the left of the yard, where shadows, with cues in their hands, 
and cigars in their mouths, cross and recross the window, co 
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stantly. ‘Still the thin Curé walks up and down alone, with his 
book and umbrella. And there he walks, and there the billiard- 
balls rattle, long after we are fast asleep. 

We are astir at six next morning. It is a delightful day, 
shaming yesterday's mud upon the carriage, if anything could 
shame a Carriage, in a land where carriages are never cleaned. 
Everybody is brisk; and as we finish breakfast, the horses 
come jingling into the yard from the Post-house. Everytbing 
caken out of the carriage is put back again. The brave Courier 
announces that all is ready, after walking into every room, and 
looking all round it, to be certain that nothing is left behind. 
Everybody gets in. Everybody connected with the Hotel de 
’Ecu d’Or is again enchanted. The brave Courier runs into 
the house for a parcel containing cold fowl, sliced ham, bread, 
and biscuits, for lunch; hands it into the coach; and runs 
back again. : ; 

What has he got in his hand now? More cucumbers ? 
No. A long strip of paper. It’s the bill. 

The brave Courier has two belts on; this morning: one sup- 
porting the purse: another, a mighty good sort of leathern 
bottle, filled to the thoat with the best light Bordeaux wine in 
the house. He never pays the bill till this bottle is full. Then 
he disputes it. 

He disputes it now, violently. He is still the landlord’s 
brother, but by another father or mother. He is not so nearly 
related to him as he was last night. The landlord scratches 
his head. The brave Courier points to certain figures in the 
bill, and intimates that if they remain there, the Hétel de lEcu 
d’Or is thenceforth and for ever an hétel de !’Ecu de cuivre. 
The landlord goes into a little counting house. The brave 
Courier follows, forces the bill and a pen into his hand, and 
talks more rapidly than ever. The landlord takes the pen. 
The Courier smiles. ‘The landlord makes an alteration. The 
Courier cuts a joke. The landlord is affectionate, but not 
weakly so. He bears it like a man. He shakes hands with 
his brave brother, but he don’t hug him. Still, he loves his 
brother; for he knows that he will be returning that way, one 
of these fine days, with another family, and he foresees that his 
heart will yearn towards him again. The brave Courier trav- 
erses all round the carriage once, looks at the drag, inspects 
tie wheels, jumps up, gives the word, and away we go! 

It is market morning. The market is held in the little 
syuare outside, in front of the cathedral. It is crowded with 
men and women, in blue, in red, in green, in white ; with can 
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vassed stalls; and fluttering merchandise. The country peupl¢ 
are grouped about, with their clean baskets before them. 
Here, the sace-sellers; there, the butter and egg sellers; there, — 
the fruit-sellers; there, the shoe-makers. The whole place 
looks as if it were the stage of some great theatre, and the cur- 
tain had just run up, for a picturesque ballet. And there is the 
eathedral to boot: scene-like: all grim, and swarthy, and: 
uiouldering, ane cold: just splashing the pavement in one 
place with faint purple drops, as the morning sun, entering by 
a lvile window on the eastern side, struggles through some 
stained glass panes, on the western. 

In five minutes we have passed the iron cross, with a little 
ragged kneeling-place of turf before it, in the outskirts of the 
town ; and are again upon the road. 


LYONS, THE RHONE, AND THE GOBLIN OF 
AVIGNON. 


zy TALONS is a fair resting-place, in right of its good 

4] inn on the bank of the river, and the little steamboats, 
gay with green and red paint, that come and go upon 
it: which make up a pleasant and refreshing scene, 
after the dusty roads. But, unless you would like to dwell‘on 
an enormous plain, with jagged rows of irregular poplars on it, 
that look in the distance like so many combs with broken 
teeth: and unless you would like to pass your life without the 
possibility of going up-hill, or going up anything but stairs : you 
would hardly approve of Chalons as a place of residence. 

You would probably like it better, however, than Lyons: 
which you may reach, if you will,in one of the before-men- 
tioned steamboats, in eight hours. 

What a city Lyons is! ‘Talk about people feeling, at certain 
unlucky times, as if they had tumbled from the clouds! Here 
is a whole town that has tumbled, anyhow, out of the skv: hav- 
ing been first caught up, like other stones that tumble down from 
that region, out of fens and barren places, dismal to behold! 
The two great streets through which the two great rivers dash, 
and all the little streets whose name is Legion, were scorching, 
blistering, and sweltering. ‘The houses, high and vast, dirty tu 
excess, rotten as old cheeses, and as thickly peopled. All up 
the hills that hem the city in, these houses swarm; and the 
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mites inside were lolling out of the windows, and drying their 
ragged clothes on poles, and crawling in and out at the doors, 
and coming out to pant and gasp upon the pavement, and 
creeping in and out among huge piles and bales of fusty, 
musty, stifling goods; and living, or rather not dying till theu 
time should come, in an exhausted receiver. Every manufact- 
uring town, melted into one, would hardly convey an impression 
of Lycas as it presented itself to me: for all the undrained, 
unscavengered qualities of a foreign town, seemed grafted, 
there, upon the native miseries of a manufacturing one ; and it 
bears such fruit as I would go some miles out of my way to 
avoid encountering again. 

In the cool of the evening: or rather in the faded heat of 
the day: we went to see the Cathedral, where divers old 
women, and a few dogs, were engaged in contemplation. 
There was no difference, in point of cleanliness, between its 
stone pavement and that of the streets; and there was a wax 
saint, in a little box like a berth aboard ship, with a glass 
front to it, whom Madame Tussaud would have nothing to say 
to, on any terms, and which even Westminster Abbey might be 
ashamed of. If you would know all about the architecture of 
this church, or any other, its dates, dimensions, endowments, 
and history, is it not written in Mr, Murray’s Guide-Book, and 
may you not read it there, with thanks to him, as I did! 

For this reason, I should abstain from mentioning the curi- 
ous clock in Lyons Cathedral, if it were not for a small mistake 
1 made, in connection with that piece of mechanism. The 
keeper of the church was very anxious it should be shown ; 
partly for the honour of the establishment and the town; and 
partly, perhaps, because of his deriving a percentage from the 
additional consideration. However that may be, it was set in 
motion, and thereupon a host of little doors flew open, and iu 
numerable little figures staggered out of them, and jerked 
themselves back again, with that special unsteadiness of pur- 
pose, and hitching in the gait, which usually attaches to figures 
that are moved by clock-work. Meanwhile, the Sacristan 
stoad explaining these wonders, and pointing them out, sever- 
ally, with a wand. There was a centre puppet of the Virgin 
Mary; and close to her, a small pigeon-hole, out of whicli 
another and a very ill-looking puppet made one of the most 
sudden plunges I ever saw accomplished : instantly flopping 
back again at sight of her, and banging his little door, violently, 
after him. Taking this to be emblematic of the victory oves 
Sin and Death, and not at all unwilling to show that I perfectly 
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understood the subject, in anticipation of the showman, I rashly 
said, “Ana! The Evil Spirit. To be sure. He is very soon 
disposed of.” “* Pardon, Monsieur,” said the Sacristan, with a 
polite motion of his hand towards the little door, as if introduc 
ing somebody—“ The Angel Gabriel!” 

Soon after day-break next morning, we were steaming down 
the Arrowy Rhone, at the rate of twenty miles an hour, in a 
very dirty vessel full of merchandise, and with only three o7 
four other passengers for our companions: among whom, ‘the 
most remarkable was a silly, old, meek-faced, garlic-eating, im- 
measurably-polite Chevalier, with a dirty scrap of red ribbon 
hanging at his button-hole, as if he had tied it there, to remind 
himself of something: as Tom Noddy, in the farce, ties knots 
in his pocket-handkerchief. 

For the last two days, we had seen great sullen hills, the 
first indications of the Alps, lowering in the distance. Now, 
we were rushing on beside them: sometimes close beside 
them : sometimes with an intervening slope, covered with vine- 
yards. Villages and small towns hanging in mid-air, with great 
woods of olives seen through the light open towers of their 
churches, and clouds moving slowly on, upon the steep accliv- 
ity behind them; ruined castles perched on every eminence ; 
and scattered houses in the clefts and gullies of the hills; made 
it very beautiful. The great height of these, too, making the 
buildings look so tiny, that they had all the charm of elegant 
models; their excessive whiteness, as contrasted with the 
brown rocks, or the sombre, deep, dull, heavy green of the 
olive-tree ; and the puny size, and little slow walk of the Lilli-. 
putian men and women on the bank; made a charming picture. 
There were ferries out of number, too; bridges ; the famous 
Pont d’Esprit, with I don’t know how many arches ; towns 
where memorable wines are made ; Vallence, where Napoleon 
studied ; and the noble river, bringing at every winding turn, 
new beauties into view. 

There lay before us, that same afternoon, the broken bridge 
of Avignon, and all the city baking in the sun; yet with an un- 
der-done-pie-crust, battlemented wall, that never will be brown, 
though it bake for centuries. 

The grapes were hanging 1n clusters in the streets, and the 
brilliant Oleander was in full bloom everywhere. The streets 
are old and very narrow, but tolerably clean, and shaded by 
awnings stretched from house to house. Bright stuffs and 
handkerchiefs, curiosities, ancient frames of carved wood, old 
chairs, ghostly tables, saints, virgins, angels, and staring dauba 
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of portraits, being exposed for sale beneath, it was very quaint 
and lively. All this was much set off, too, by the glimpses 
one caught, through a rusty gate standing ajar, of quite sleepy 
courtyards, having stately old houses within, as silent as tombs, 
It was all very like one of the descriptions in the Arabian 
Nights. The three one-eyed Calenders might have knocked at 
-any one of those doors till the street rang again, and the porter 
who persisted in asking questions—the man who had the del. 
cious purchases put into his basket in the morning—might have 
opened it quite naturally. 

After breakfast next morning, we sallied forth to see the 
lions. Such a delicious breeze was blowing in, from the north, 
as made the walk delightful : though the pavement-stones, and 
stones of the walls and houses, were far too hot to have a hand 
laid on them comfortably. 

We went, first of all, up a rocky height, to the cathedral: 
where Mass was performing to an auditory very like that .of ° 
Lyons, namely, several old women, a baby, and a very self-pos- 
sessed dog, who had marked out for himself a little course or 
platform for exercise, beginning at the altar-rails and ending at 
the door, up and down which constitutional walk he trotted, 
during the service, as methodically and calmly, as any old gen- 
tleinan out of Coors. It is a bare old church, and the paint. 
ings in the roof are sadly defaced by time and damp weather ; 
but the sun was shining in, splendidly, through the red curtains 
of the windows, and glittering on the altar furniture; and it 
looked as bright and cheerful as need be. 

Going apart, in this Church, to see some painting which was 
being executed in fresco by a French artist and his pupil, I was 
led to observe more closely than I might otherwise have done, 
a great number of votive offerings with which the walls of the 
different chapels were hung. I will not say decorated, for they 
were very roughly and comically got up: most likely by poor 
sign-painters, who eke out their living in that way. They were 
all little pictures : each representing some sickness or calamity 
from which the person placing it there, had escaped through the 
interposition of his or her patron saint, or of the Madonna ; and J 
may refer to them as good specimens of the class generally. 
They are abundant in Italy. 

In a grotesque squareness of outline, and impossibility of 
perspective, they were not unlike the woodcuts in cld books ; 
but they were oil-paintings, and the artist, like the painter of 
the Primrose family, had not been sparing of his colours. In 
one, a lady wes having a toe amputated—an operation which 
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a saintly personage had sailed into the room, upon a cloud, te 
superintend, In another, a lady was lying in bed, tucked up 
very tight and prim, and staring with much composure at a 
tripod, with a slop-basin on it: the usual form of washing-stand, 
and the only piece of furniture, besides the bedstead, in her 
chamber. One would never have supposed her to be labour. 
ing under any complaint, beyond the inconvenience of being . 
miraculously wide awake, if the painter had not hit upon the 
idea of putting all her family on their knees in one corner, with 
their legs sticking out behind them on the floor, like boot-trees. 
Above whom, the Virgin, on a kind of blue divan, promised to 
restore the patient. In another case, a lady was in the very 
act of being run over, immediately outside the city walls, by a 
sort of piano-forte van. But the Madonna was there again. 
Whether the supernatural appearance had startled the horse (a 
bay griffin) or whether it was invisible to him, I don’t know; but 
he was galloping away, ding-dong, without the smallest reverence 
or compunction. On every picture “Ex voto” was painted in 
yellow capitals in the sky. 

Though votive offerings were not unknown in Pagan Temples, 
and are evidently among the many compromises made between 
the false religion and the true, when the true was in its infancy, 
I could wish that all the other compromises were as harmless. 
Gratitude and Devotion are Christian qualities ; and a grateful, 
humble, Christian spirit may dictate the observance. 

Hard by the catherdral, stands the ancient Palace of the 
Popes, of which one portion is now a common jail, and another 
a noisy barrack: while gloomy suites of state apartments, shut 
up and deserted, mock their own old state and glory, like the 
embalined bodies of kings. But we neither went there to see 
state-roomis, nor soldiers’ quarters, nor a common jail, though 
we dropped some money into a prisoners’ box outside, whilst 
the prisoners, themselves, looked through the iron bars, high 
up, and watched us eagerly. We went to see the ruins of the 
dreadful rooms in which the Inquisition used to sit. 

A little, old, swarthy woman, with a pair of flashing black 
eyes,—-proof that the world hadn’t conjured down the devi! 
within her, though it had had between sixty and seventy years 
to do it in,—came out of the Barrack Cabaret, of which she 
was the keeper, with some large keys in her hands, and mar- 
shalled us the way that we should go. How she told us, on the 
way, that she wasa Government Officer (concierge du palais 
afostoligue), and had been, for I don’t know how many years ; 
and how she had shown these dungeons to princes; and how 
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she was the best of dungeon demonstrators ; and how she had 
resided in the palace from an infant,--had been born there, 
if I recollect right,—I needn’t relate. But such a fierce, little, 
rapid, sparkling, energetic she-devil I never beheld. She was 
alight and flaming, all the time. Her action was violent in the ex- 
treme. She never spoke, without stopping expressly for the 
purpose. She stamped her feet, clutched us by the arms, flung 
herself into attitudes, hammered against walls with her keys, for 
mere emphasis : now whispered as if the Inquisition were there 
still: now shrieked as if she were on the rack herself ; and had 
a mysterious, hag-like way with her forefinger, when approach- 
ing the remains of some new horror—looking back and walk- 
ing stealthily, and making horrible grimaces—that might alone 
have qualified her to walk up and down a sick man’s counter- 
pane, to the exclusion of all other figures, through a whole 
fever. 

Passing through the court-yard, among groups of idle soldiers, 
we turned off by a gate, which this She-Goblin unlocked for our 
admission, and locked again behind us: and entered a narrow 
court, rendered narrower by fallen stones and heaps of rubbish ; 
part of it choking up the mouth of a ruined subterranean pas- 
sage, that once communicated (or is said to have done so) with 
another castle on the opposite bank of the river. Close to this 
court-yard, is a dungeon——we stood within it, in anothe: minute 
—in the dismal tower des oubliettes, where Rienzi was imprisoned, 
fastened by an iron chain to the very wall that stands there 
now, but shut out from the sky which now looks down into it. 
A few steps brought us to the Cachots, in which the prisoners of 
the Inquisition were confined for forty-eight hours after their 
capture, without food or drink, that their constancy might be 
shaken, even before they were confronted with their gloomy 
judges. The day has not got in there yet. They are still small 
cells, shut in by four unyielding, close, hard walls; still pro- 
toundly dark ; still massively doored and fastened, as of old. 
Goblin, looking back as I have described, went softly on into 
a vaulted chamber, now used as a store-room : once the chapel 
of the Holy Office. The place where the tribunal sat, was plain. 
The platform might have been removed but yesterday. Con- 
ceive the parable of the Good Samaritan having been painted on 
the wall of one.of these Inquisition chambers! But it was, and 
may be traced there yet. 

High up in the jealous wall, are niches where the faltering 
replies of the accused were heard and noted down.’ Many of 
them had been bronght out of the very cell we had just leoked 
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into, so awfully ; along the same stone passage. We had trod 
den in their very footsteps. 

I am gazing round me, with the horror that the place inspires, 
when Goblin clutches me by the wrist, and lays, not her skinny 
finger, but the handle of a key, upon her lip. She invites me, 
with a jest, to follow her. 1 do so. She leads me out inte 
a room adjoining —a rugged room, with a funnel-shaped, con- 
tracting roof, open at the top, to the bright day. I ask her 
what it is. She foids her arms, leers hideously, and stares. I 
ask again. She glances round, to see that all the little company 
are there ; sits down upon a mound of stones ; throws up her 
arms, and yells out like a fiend, *‘ La Salle de la Question! ” 

The Chamber of Torture! And the roof was made of that 
shape to stifle the victim’s cries! Oh Goblin, Goblin, let us 
think of this awhile, in silence. Peace, Goblin! Sit with your 
short arms crossed on your short legs, upon that heap of stones, 
for only five minutes, and then flame out again. 

Minutes! Seconds are not marked upon the Palace clock, 
when, with her eyes flashing fire, Goblin is up, in the middle of 
the chamber, deScribing, with her sunburnt arms, a wheel of 
heavy blows. Thus it ran round! cries Goblin. Mash, mash, 
mash! An endless routine of heavy hammers. Mash, mash, 
mash ! upon the sufferer’s limbs. See the stone trough ! says 
Goblin. For the water torture! Gurgle, swill, bloat, burst. 
for the Redeemer’s honour! Suck the bloody rag, deep down 
into your unbelieving body, Heretic, at every breath you draw! 
And when the executioner plucks it out, reeking with. the 
smaller mysteries of God’s own Image, know us for his chosen 
servants, true believers in the Sermon on the Mount, elect dis- 
ciples of Him who never did a miracle but to heal: who never 
struck a man with palsy, blindness, deafness, dumbness, mad 
ness, any one affliction of mankind; and never stretched His 
blessed hand out, but to give relief and ease ! 

See! cries Goblin. There the furnace was. There they 
made the irons red-hot. Those holes supported the sharp 
stake, on which the tortured persons hung poised: dangling 
with their whole weight from the roof. “ But;” and Goblin 
whispers this ; “* Monsieur has heard of this tower? Yes ? Let 
Monsieur look down, then!” 

A cold air, laden with an earthy smell, falls upon the face of 
Monsieur ; for she has opened. while speaking, a trap-door in 
the wall. Monsieur locks in. . Downward to the bottom, up- 
ward to the top, of a steep, dark, lofty tower : very dismal, very 
dark, very cold. The Executioner of “the Inquisition, says 
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Goblin, edging ‘n her head to look down also, flung those wha 
were past all further torturing, down here. But look! does 
Monsieur see the black stains on ‘he wall?” A glance, over 
his shoulder, at Goblin’s keen eye, shows Monsieur—and would 
without the aid of the directing-key—where they are. ‘‘ What 
are they?” “Blood!” 

In October, 1791, when the Revolution was at its height 
ere, sixty persons: men and women (“and priests,” says 
Goblin, “ priests”) : were murdered, and hurled, the dying and 
the dead, into this dreadful pit, where a quantity of quick-lime 
was tumbled down upon their bodies. ‘Those ghastly tokens 
of the massacre were soon no more; but while one stone of the 
strong building in which the deed was done, remains: upon 
another, there they will lie in the memories of men, as plain to 
‘see as the splashing of their blood upon the wall is now. 

Was it a portion of the great scheme of Retribution, that the 
cruel deed should be committed in this place! That a part of 
the atrocities and monstrous institutions, which had been, for 
scores of years, at work, to change men’s nature, should in its 
last service, tempt them with the ready means of gratifying 
their furious and beastly rage! Should enable them to show 
themselves, in the height of their frenzy, no worse than a great, 
solemn, legal establishment, in the height of its power! No- 
worse! Much better. They used the Tower of the Forgotten, 
in the name of Liberty—their liberty ; an earth-born creature, 
nursed in the black mud of the Bastile moats and dungeons, 
and necessarily betraying many evidences of its unwholesome 
bringing-up—but the Inquisition used it in the name of 
Heaven. 

Goblin’s finger is lifted; and she steals out again, into the 
Chapel of the Holy Office. She stops at a certain part of the 
flooring. Her great effect is at hand. She waits for the rest. 
She darts at the brave Courier, who is explaining something ; 
hits him a sounding rap on the hat with the largest key ; and 
bids him be silent. She assembles us all, round a little trap- 
door in the floor, as round a grave. ‘ Voila!” she darts-down 
at the ring, and flings the door open with a crash, in her goblin 
energy, though it is no light weight. ‘“ Voila les oubliettes | 
Voila les oubliettes! Subterranean! Frightful! Black! 
Terrible! Deadly! Les oubliettes de I’ Inquisition !” 

My blood ran cold, as I looked from Goblin, down into the 
vavlts, where these forgotten creatures, with recollections of 
the world outside : of wives, friends, children, brothers: starved 
to death, and made the stones ring with their unavailing groans. 
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But, the thrill I felt on seeing the accursed wall below, decayed 


and broken through, and the sun shining in through its gaping - 
wounds, was like a sense of victory and triumph. I felt ex- 
alted with the proud delight of living, in these degenerate times, 
to see it. As if I were the hero of some high achievement ! 
The light in the doleful vaults was typical of the light that has 
streamed in, on all persecution in God’s name, but which is not 
yet atits noon! It cannot look more lovely to a blind man 
newly restored to sight, than to a traveller who sees it, calmly 
and majestically, treading down the darkness of that Infernal 
Well. 


AVIGNON TO GENOA. 


mg OBLIN, having shown /es oub/iettes, felt that her great 
r4| coup was struck. She let the door fall with a crash, 
and stood upon it with her arms a-kimbo, sniffing pro- 
digiously. 

When we left the place, I accompanied her into her house 
under the outer gateway of the fortress, to buy a little history 
of the building. Her cabaret, a dark low room, lighted by 
small windows, sunk in the thick wall—in the softened light, 
and with its forge-like chimney ; its little counter by the door, 
with bottles, jars, and glasses on it; its household implements 
and scraps of dress against the wall; anda sober-looking woman 


(she must have a congenial life of it, with Goblin,) knitting at 


the door—looked exactly like a picture by OstapE. 

I walked round the building on the outside, in a sort of dream, 
and yet with the delightful sense of having awakened from it, 
of which the light, down in the vaults, had given me the assur- 
ance. The immense thickness and giddy height of the walls, 
the enormous strength of the massive towers, the great extent 
of the building, its gigantic proportions, frowning aspect, and 
barbarous irregularity, awaken awe and wonder. The recol- 
lection of its opposite old uses: an impregnable fortress, a lux- 
urious palace, a horrible prison, a place of torture, the court of 
the Inquisition: at one and the same time, a house of feasting, 
fighting, religion, and blood: gives to every stone in its huge 
form a fearful interest, and imparts new meaning to its incon- 
gruities. “I could think of little, however, then, or long after- 
wards, but the sun in the dungeons. The palace coming down 
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‘to be the lout:ging-place of noisy soldiers, and being forced to 
echo their rough talk, and common oaths, and to have their 
garments fluttering from its dirty windows, was some reduction 
of its state, and something to rejoice at; but the day in its 
cells, and the sky for the roof of its chambers of cruelty-~ -that 
was its desolation and defeat! If I had seen it in a blaze from 
ditch to rampart, I should have felt that not that light, nor ali 
the light in all the fire that burns, could waste it, like the sun- 
beams in its secret council-chamber, and its prisons. 

Before I quit this Palace of the Popes, let me translate from 
the little history I mentioned just now, a short anecdote, quite 
appropriate to itself, connected with its adventures. 

“An ancient tradition relates, that in 1441, a nephew ol 
Pierre de Lude, the Pope’s legate, seriously insulted some dis- 
tinguished ladies of Avignon, whose relations, in revenge, seized 
the young man, and horribly mutilated him. For several years 
the legate kept Ais revenge within his own breast, but he was 
not the less resolved upon its gratification at last. He even 
made, in the fulness of time, advances towards a complete rec- 
onciliation ; and when their apparent sincerity had prevailed, he 
invited to a splendid banquet, in this palace, certain families, 
whole families, whom he sought to exterminate. The utmost 
gaiety animated the repast; but the measures of the legate 

- were weil taken. When the dessert was on the board, a Swiss 
presented himself, with the announcement that a strange am- 
bassador solicited an extraordinary audience. The legate, ex- 
cusing himself, for the moment, to his guests, retired, followed 
by his officers. Within a few moments afterwards, five hundred 
persons were reduced to ashes: the whole of that wing of the 
building having been blown into the air with a terrible explo- 
sion!” 

After seeing the churches (I will not trouble you with 
churches just now), we left Avignon that afternoon. The heat 
being very great, the roads outside the walls were strewn with 
people fast asleep in every little slip of shade, and with lazy 
groups, half asleep and half awake, who were waiting until the 
sun should be low enough to admit of their playing bowls 
among the burnt-up trees, and on the-dusty road. The harvest 
here, was already gathered in, and mules and horses were tread- 
ing out the corn in the fields. We came, at dusk, upon a wild 
and hilly country, once famous for brigands: and travelled 
slowly up a steep ascent. So we went on, until eleven at night, 
when we halted at the town of Aix (within two stages of Mar: 
séilles) to sleep. 
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The hotel, with all the blinds and shutters closed to keep the 
light and heat out, was comfortable and airy next morning, and 
the town was very clean ; but so hot, and so intensely light, that 
when I walked out at noon it was like coming suddenly from > 
the darkened room into crisp blue fire. The air was so very 
clear, that distant hills and rocky points appeared within an 
hour’s walk : while the town immediately at hand—with a kind 
of blue wind between me and it—seemed to be white hot, and 
to be throwing off a fiery air from its surface. 

We left this town towards evening, and took the road to Mar- 
seilles. A dusty road it was; the houses shut up close; and 
the vines powdered white. At nearly all the cottage doors, 
women were peeling and slicing onions into earthen bowls for 
supper. So they had been doing last night’ all the way from 
Avignon. We passed one or two shady. dark chateaux, sur- 
rounded by trees, and embellished with cool basins of water; 
which were. the more refreshing to behold, from the great scarc- 
ity of such residences on the road we had travelled. As we 
approacned Marseilles, the road began to be covered with holi- 
day people. Outside the public-houses were parties smoking, 
drinking, playing draughts and cards, and (once) dancing. But 
dust, dust, dust, everywhere. We went on, through a long, 
straggling, dirty suburb thronged with people; having on our 
left a dreary slope of land, on which the country-houses of the 
Marseilles merchants, always staring white, are jumbled and 
heaped without the slightest order: backs, front, sides, and 
gables towards all points of the compass ; until, at last, we en- 
tered the town. 

I was there, twice or thrice afterwards, in fair weather and 
foul; and I am afraid there is no doubt that it is a dirty and 
disagreeable place. But the prospect, from the fortified height, 
of the beautiful Mediterranean, with its lovely rocks and islands, ’ 
is most delightful. These heights are a desirable retreat, for 
less picturesque reasons—as an escape from a compound of 
vile smells perpetually arising from a great harbour full of 
stagnant water, and befouled by the refuse of innumerable ships 
with all sorts of cargoes: which, in hot weather, is dreadful in 
the last degree. 

There were foreign sailors, of all nations, in the streets 3 with 
red shirts, blue shirts, buff shirts, tawny shirts, and shirts’ of 
orange colour ; with red caps, blue caps, green caps, great beards, 
and no beards ; in Turkish turbans, glazed English hats, and Nea- 
politan head-dresses. There were the townspeople sitting in 
clusters on the pavement, or airing themselves on the tops of theu 
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houses, or walking up and down the closest and least airy of 
Boulevards ; and there were crowds of fierce-looking people of 
the lower sort, blocking up the way, constantly. In the very heart 
of all this stir and uproar, was the common madhouse ; a low, 
contracted, miserable building, looking straight upon the street, 
without the smallest screen or court-yard; where chattering 
tmadmer and mad women were peeping out, through rusty bars, 
at the staring faces below, while the sun, darting fiercely aslant 
into their little cells, seemed to dry up their brains, and worry 
them, as if they were baited by a pack of dogs. 

We were pretty well accomodated at the Hétel du Paradis, 
situated in a narrow street of very high houses, with a hair- 
dresser’s shop opposite, exhibiting in one of its windows two 
full-length waxen ladies, twirling-round and round: which so 
enchanted the hairdresser himself, that he and his family sat 
in arni-chairs, and in cool undresses, on the pavement outside, 
enjoying the gratification of the passers-by, with lazy dignity. 
The family had retired to rest when we went to bed, at mid- 
night ; but the hairdresser (a corpulent man, in drab slippers) 
was still sitting there, with his legs stretched out before him, and 
evidently couldn’t bear to have the shutters put up. 

Next day we went down to the harbour, where the sailors of 
all nations were discharging and taking in cargoes of all kinds: 
fruits, wines, oils, silks, stuffs, velvets, and every manner of mer- 
chandise. _ Taking one of a great number of lively little boats 
with gay-striped awnings, we rowed away, under the sterns of 
great ships, under tow-ropes and cables, against and among 
other boats, and very much too near the sides of vessels that 
were faint with oranges, to the Marie Antoinette, a hand- 
scme steamer bound for Genoa, lying near the mouth of the 
harbour. By-and-by, the carriage, that unwieldy “trifle from 
the Pantechnicon,” ona flat barge, bumping against everything, 
and giving occasion for a prodigious quantity of oaths and 
grimaces, came stupidly alongside ; and by five o’clock we were 
steaming out in the open sea. The vessel was beautifully clean ; 
ins meals were served under an awning on deck ; the night was 
calm and clear ; he quiet beauty of the sea and sky unspeakable. 

We were off Nice, early next morning, and coasted along, 
ai:bin a few miles of the Cornice road (of which more in its 
place) nearly all day. We could see Genoa before three ; and 
watching it as it gradually developed its splendid amphitheatre, 
terrace rising above terrace, garden above garden, palace above 
palace, height upon height, was ample eccupation for us, till we 
ran into the stately harbour. Having been duly astonished, 
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here, by the sight of a few Cappucini monks, who were watch- 
ing the fair-weighing of some wood upon the wharf, we drove 
off to Albaro, two miles distant, where we had engaged a2 house. 

The way lay through the main streets, but uot through the 
Strada Nuova, or the Stradi Balbi, which are the famous streets 
of palaces. I never, in my life, was so dismayed! The won- 
derful novelty of everything, the unusual smells, the unaccount- 
alle filth (though it is reckoned the cleanest of Italian towns), 
the disorderly jumbling of dirty houses, one upon the roof of . 
another ; the passages more squalid and more close than any 
in Saint Giles’s or old Paris ; in and out of which, not vagabonds, 
but well-dressed women, with white veils and great fans, were 
passing and repassing ; the perfect absence of resemblance in 
any dwelling-house, or shop, or wall, or post, or pillar, to anything 
one had ever seen before; and the disheartening dirt, discom-~ 
fort, and decay ; perfectly confounded me. I fell into a dismal 
reverie. Iam conscious of a feverish and bewildered vision of 
saints and virgins’ shrines at the street corners—of great num- 
bers of friars, monks, and soldiers—of vast red curtains, waving 
in the door-ways of the churches—of always going up hill, and 
yet seeing every other street and passage going higher up—of 
fruit-stalls, with fresh lemors and oranges hanging in garlands 
thade of vine-leaves—of a guard-house, and a draw-bridge— 
and some gateways—and venders of iced water, sitting with 
little trays upon the margin of the kennel—and this is all the 
consciousness I had, until I was set.down in a rank, dull, weedy 
courtyard, attached -to a kind of pink jail; and was told I 
lived there. 

I little thought, that day, that I should ever come to have an 
attachment for the very stones in the streets of Genoa, and to 
look back upon the city with affection as connectcd with many 
hours of happiness and quiet! But these are my first impres- 
sions honestly sit down ; and how they changed, I will set down 
too. At present, let us breathe after this long-winded journey, 
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GENOA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


ares) HE avirst impressions of such a place as ALBARO, the 
suburb of Genoa where I am now, as my American 
WW friends would say,‘ located,” can hardly fail, I. should 
" imagine, to be mournful and disappointing. It re- 
quires a little time and use to overcome the feeling of depres- 
sion consequent, at first, on so much ruin and neglect. Novelty, 
pieasant to most people, is particularly delightful, I think, to me. 
JI am not easily dispirited when I have the means of pursuing 
my own fancies and occupations; and I believe I have some 
natural aptitude for accommodating myself to circumstsnces. 
But, as yet, I stroll about here, in all the holes and corners of 
the neighbourhood, in a perpetual state of forlorn surprise ; and 
returning to my villa; the Villa Bagnerello ; (it sounds roman- 
tic, but Signor Bagnerello is a butcher hard by) have sufficient 
occupation in pondering over my new experiences, and com- 
paring them, very much to my own amusement, with my ex- 
pectations, until I wander again. 

The Villa Bagnerello : or the Pink Jail, a far more expressive 
name for the mansion : is in one of the most splendid situations 
imaginable. The noble bay of Genoa, with the deep blue 
Mediterranean, lie stretched out near at hand ; monstrous old 
desolate houses and palaces are dotted all about ; lofty hills, 
with their tops often hidden inthe clouds, and with strong forts 
perched high up on their craggy sides, are close upon the left ; 
and in front, stretching from the walls of the house, down to a 
ruined chapel which stands upon the bold and picturesque rocks 
on the sea-shore, are green vineyards, where you may wander 
all day long in partial shade, through interminable vistas of 
grapes, trained on a rough trellis-work across the narrow 
paths. 

This sequestered spot is approached by lanes so very narrow, 
that when we arrived at the Custom-house, we found the people 
here had ¢aken the measure of the narrowest among them, and 
were waiting to apply it to the carriage ; which ceremony was 
gravely performed in the street, while we all stood by in breath- 
less suspense. It was found to be avery tight fit, but just a 
possibility, and no more—as I am reminded every day, by the 
sight of various large holes which it punched in the walls én 
either side as it came along. We are more fortunate, I am told, 
than an old lady who took a house in these parts not long ago 
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and who stuck fast in fer carriage in a lane; and as ‘t was itm 
possible to open one of the doors, she -vas obliged to submit 
to the indignity of being hauled through one of the little front 
windows, like a harlequin. 

When you have got through these narrow lanes, you come te 
an archway, imperfectly stopped up by a rusty old gate—my 
gite. The rusty old gate has a bell to correspond, which you 
nng as long as you like,,and which nobody answers, as it has 
no connection whatever with the house. But there is a rusty 
old knocker, too—-very loose, so that it slides round when you 
touch it—and if you learn the trick of it, and knock long 
enough, somebody comes. The Brave Courier comes, and 
gives you admittance. You walk into a seedy little garden, all 
wild and weedy, from which the vineyard opens ; crossit, enter 
a square hall like acellar, walk up a cracked marble staircase, 
und pass into a most enormous room with a vaulted roof and 
whitewashed walls : not unlike a great methodist chapel. This 
is the sa/a. It has five windows and five doors, and is dec- 
orated with pictures which would gladden the heart of one of 
those picture-cleaners in London who hang up, asa sign, a pic- 
ture divided, like death and the lady, at the top of the old 
ballad: which always leaves you in a state of uncertainty 
whether the ingenious professor has cleaned one half or dirtied 
the other. The furniture of this sa/a is a sort of red brocade. 
All the chairs are immovable,’and the sofa weighs several tons. 

On the same floor, and opening out of this same chamber, 
are dining-room, drawing-room, and divers bed-rooms: each 
with a multiplicity of doors and windows. Up-stairs are divers 
other gaunt chambers, and akitchen ; and down-stairs is another 
kitchen, which, with all sorts of strange contrivances for burn- 
ing charcoal, looks like an alchemical laboratory. There are 
also some half-dozen small sitting-rooms, where the servants, in 
this hot July, may escape from the heat of the fire, and where 
the Brave Courier plays all sorts of musical instruments of his 
own manufacture, all the evening long. A mighty old, wander- 
ing, ghostly, echoing, grim, bare house it is, as ever I beheld or 
thought of. 

There is a little vine-covered terrace, opening from the draw- 
ing-room; and under this terrace, and forming one side of the 
little garden, is what used to be the stable. It is now a cow- 
house, and has three cows in it, so that we get new milk by the 
bucket-full. There is no pasturage near, and they never go out 
but are constantly lying down, and surfeiting themselves with 
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ell day long. They are presided over, and slept with, by an 


old man named Antonio, and his son ; two burnt-sienna natives 
with naked legs and feet, who w ear, each, a. shirt, a pair of 
trousers, and a red sash, with a relic, or some sacred charm like 
a bonbon off a twelfth cake, hanging round the neck. The 
oid man is very anxious to convert me to the Catholic Faith; 
and exhorts me frequently. We sit upon a stone by the doo, 
sometimes, in the evening, like Robinson Crusoe and Friday 
reversed; and he generally relates, towards my conversion, an 
abridgment of the History of Saint Peter—chiefly, I believe, 
from the unspeakable delight he hasin his imitation of the cock. 

The view, as I have said, is charming ; but in the day you 


“must keep the lattice-blinds close shut, or the sun would drive 


you mad; and when the sun goes down, you must shut up all 
the windows, or the mosquitoes would tempt you to commit 
suicide. So at this time of the year, you don’t see much of the 
prospect within doors. As for the flies, you don’t mind them. 
Nor the fleas, whose size is prodigious, and whose name is 
Legion, and who populate the coach-house to that extent that 
I daily expect to see the carriage going off bodily, drawn by my- 
riads of industrious fleas in harness. ‘The rats are kept away, 
quite comfortably, by scores of lean cats, who roam about the 
garden for that purpose. The lizards, of course, nobody cares 
for ; they play in the sun, and don’t bite. The little scorpions 
are ‘merely curious. The beetles are rather late, and have not 
appeared yet. The frogs are company. ‘There is a perserve 
of them in the grounds of the next villa; and after night-fall, 
one would think that scores upon scores of women in pattens 
were going up and down a wet stone pavement without a 
moment’s cessation. That is exactly the noise they make. 

The ruined chapel, on the picturesque and beautiful sea- 
shore, was dedicated, once upon a time, to Saint John the 
Liaptist.. I believe there is a legend that Saint John’s bones 
vere teceived there, with various solemnities, when they were 
first brought to Genoa ;- for Genoa possesses them to this day. 
When there is any uncommon tempest at sea, they are brought 
out and exhibited to the raging weather, which they never fail 
to calm. In consequence of this connection of Saint John 
with the city, yreat numbers of the common people are chris- 
tened Giovanni Baptista, wnich latter name is pronounced in 
the Genoese patois ‘ Batcheetcha,” like a sneeze. To hear 
everybody calling everybody else Batcheetcha, on a Sunday, o1 
Festa-day, when there are crowds in the streets, is not a little 
singular and amusing to a stranger. 
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The narrow lanes have great villas opening into .hem, whos¢ 
walls (out-sidi: walls, [ mean), are profusely painted with al 
sorts of subjects, grin) and holy. But time and the sea-air have 
nearly obliterated them; and they look like the entrance ts 
Vauxhall Gardens on a sunny day. ‘The courtyards of these 
houses arte overgrown with grass and weeds; all sorts of hid. 
eous patches cover the bases of the statues, as if they were 
alflicted with a cutaneous disorder ; the outer gates are rusty : 
and the iron bars outside the lower windows are all tum/yling 
down. Firewood is kept in halls where costly treasures might 
be heaped up, mountains high ; waterfalls are dry and choked ; 
fountains, too dull to play, and tov lazy to work, have just 
enough recollection of their identity, in their sleep, to make the 
neigibourhg0d damp; and the sirocco wind is often blowing 
over all these things for days together, like a gigantic oven out 
for a holiday. 

Not long ago, there was a festa-day, in honour of the 
Virgin's mother, when the young men of the neighbourhood, 
having worn green wreaths of the vine in some procession or 
other, bathed in them, by scores. It looked very odd and 
pretty. ‘Though I am bound to confess (not knowing of the 
festa at that time), that I thought, and was quite satisfied, they 
wore them as horses do—to keep the flies off. 

Soon afterwards, there was another festa-day, in honour of a 
St. Nazaro. One of the Albaro young men brought two large 
bouquets soon after breakfast, and coming up-stairs into the 
great sala, presented them himself. This was a polite way of 
begging for a contribution towards the expenses of some music 
in the Saint’s honour, so we gave him whatever it may have 
been, and his messenger departed: well satisfied. At six 
o’clock in the evening we went to the church—close at hand 
—a very gaudy place, hung all over with festoons and bright 
draperies, and filled, from the altar to the main door, with 
women, all seated. They wear no bonnets here, simply a long 
white veil—the ‘“mezzero;” and it was the most gauzy, ethe 
real-looking audience I ever saw. The young women are not 
generally pretty, but they walk remarkably well, and in their 
personal carriage and the management of their veils, display 
much innate grace and elegance, There were some men pres- 
ent: not very many: and a few of these were kneeling about 
the aisles, while everybody else tumbled over them. Innumer- 
able tapers were burning in the church ; the bits of silver and 
tin about the saints (especially in the Virgin's: necklace 
sparklej brilliantly ; the priests were seated about the chie{ 
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altar; the organ played away, lustily, and a full band did the 
like ; while a conductor, in a little gallery opposite to the band, 
hammered away on the desk before him with a scroll ; and a 
tenor, without any voite, sang. The band played one way, the 
organ played another, the singer went a third, and the uzfortu- 
nate conductor banged and banged, and flourished his scroll on 
some principle of his own: apparently well satisfied with the 
whole performance. I never did hear such a discordant din. 
The heat was intense all the time. 

The men, in red caps, and with loose coats hanging on their 
shoulders (they never put them on), were playing bowls, and 
buying sweetmeats, immediately outside the church. When 
haif.a-dozen of them finished a game, they came into the aisle, 
crossed themselves with the holy water, knelt on one knee for 
an instant, and walked off again to play another game at bowls, 
They are remarkably expert at this diversion, and will play in 
the stony lanes and streets, and on the most uneven and disas- 
trous ground for such a purpose, with as much nicety as.on a 
villiard-table. But the most favourite game is the national one 
of Mora, which they pursue with surprising ardour, and at which 
they will stake everything they possess. It is a destructive 
kind of gambling, requiring no accessaries but the ten fingers, 
which are always—I intend no pun—at hand. Two men play 
together. One calls a number—say the extreme one, ten. 
He marks what portion of it he pleases by throwing out three, 
or four, or five fingers; and his adversary has, in the same 
instant, at hazard, and without seeing his hand, to throw out as 
many fingers as will make the exact balance. Their eyes and 
hands become so used to this, and act with such astonishing 
yapidity, that an uninitiated bystander would find it very diffi- 
cui‘. if not impossible, to foliow the progress of the game. ‘bie 
initiated, however, of whom there is always an eager group | 
looking on, devour it with the most intense avidity ; and as” 
they are always ready to champion one side or the other in case 
of a dispute, and are frequently divided in their partisanship, it 
1s often a very noisy proceeding. It is never the quietest game 
in the world; for the numbers are always called in a loud sharp 
voicé, and follow as close upon each other as they can be 
counted. On a holiday evening, standing at a window, or 
walking in a garden, or passing through the streets, or saunter- 
ing in any quiet place about the town, you will hear this game 
in progress in a score of wine-shops at once ; and looking over 
any vine-yard walk, or turning almost any corner, will come 
upon a knot of players in full cry. It is observable that mos? 
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men have a proper.sity to throw out some particular numbet_ : 
oftener than another; and the vigilance with which two sharp. 
eyed players will mutually endeavour to detect this weakness, - 
and adapt their game to it,-is very curious and entertaining, 
The effect is greatly heightened by the universal suddennes 
and vehemence of gesture ; two men playing for half a farthing 
with an intensity as all-absorbing as if the stake were life, 

Hard by here is a large Palazzo, formerly belonging to some 
member of the Brignole family, but just now hired by a school 
oi Jesuits for their summer quarters. I walked into its dismans 
tled precincts the other evening about sunset, and couldn't 
help pacing up and down for a little time, drowsily taking in 
the aspect of the place: which is repeated hereabouts in all 
directions. 

I loitered to and fro, under a colonnade, forming two sides 
of a weedy, grass-grown court-yard, whereof the house formed 
a third side, and a low terrace-walk, overlooking the garden 
and the neighbouring hills, the fourth. I don’t believe there 
was an uncracked stone in the whole pavement. In the centre 
“was a melancholy statue, so piebald in its decay, that it looked 
exactly as if it had been covered with sticking-plaster, and after: 
wards powdered. The stables, coach-houses, offices, were all 
empty, all ruinous, all utterly deserted. 

Doors had lost their hinges, and were holding on by their 
latches ; windows were broken, painted plaster had peeled off, 
and was lying about in clods; fowls and cats had so taken pos- 
session of the out-buildings, that I couldn't help thinking of the 
fairy tales, and eyeing them with suspicion, as transformed re- 
tainers, waiting to be changed back again. One old Tom in- 
particular: a scraggy brute, with a hungry green eye (a poor re- 
lation, in reality, I am inclined to think) : came prowling round 
and round me, as if he half believed, for the moment, that I 
might be the hero come to marry the lady, and set all to-rights ; 
but discovering his mistake, he suddenly gave a grim snarl, and 
walked away with such a tremendous tail, that he couldn’t get 
into the little hole where he lived, but was obliged te wait outs 
side, until his indignation and his tail had gone down together. 

In a sort of summer-house, or whatever it may be, in this 
colonnade, some Englishmen had been living, like grubs in a 
nut; but the Jesuits had given them notice to go, and they had 
gone, and ¢hat was shut up too. The housé: a wandering, 
echoing, thundering barrack of a place, with the lawer windows 
barred up, as usual, was wide open at the doar: and I have 
no doubt I might have goaz in, and gone to bed, and gone 
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- dead, and nobedy a bit the wiser. Only one suite of rooms on 


an upper floor was tenanted ; and from one of these, the voice 
of a young-lady vocalist, practising bravura lustily, came flaunt- 
ing out upon the silent evening. 

I went down into the garden, intended to be prim and 
quaint, with avenues, and terraces, and orange-trees, and 
statues, and water in stone basins: and everything was green, 


- gaunt, weedy, straggling, under grown, or over grown, mildewy, 


damp, redolent of all sorts of slabby, clammy, creeping, and 
uncomfortable life. There was nothing bright in the whole 
scene but a firefly—one solitary firefly—showing against the 
dark bushes like the last little speck of the departed Glory of 
the house; and even it went flitting up and down at sudden 
angles, and leaving a place with a jerk, and describing an irreg- 
ular circle, and returning to the same place with a twitch that 
startled one: as if it were looking for the rest of the Glory, 
and wondering (Heaven knows it might!) what had become 2 
it. 


In the course of two months, the flitting shapes and shadows 
of my dismal entering reverie gradually resolved themselves into 
familiar forms and substances; and I already began to think 
that when the time should come, a year hence, for closing the 
long holiday and turning back to England, I might part from 
Genoa with anything but a glad heart. 

It is a place that ‘“‘ grows upon you” every day. There 
seems to be-always something to find out in it. There are the 
most extraordinary alleys and by-ways to walk about in. You 
can lose your way (what a comfort that is when you are idle !) 
twenty times a day, if you like; and turn up again, under the 
most unexpected and surprising difficulties. It abounds in the 
strangest contrasts; things that are picturesque, ugly, mean, 
magnificent, delightful, and offensive, break upon the view at 
every turn. 

They who would know how beautiful the country immediately 
surrounding Genoa is should climb (in clear weather) to the 
top of Monte Faccio, or, at least, ride round the city walls: a feat 
more easily performed. ~No prospect can be more diversified 
and lovely than the changing views of the harbour, and the 
valleys of the two rivers, the Polcevera and the Bizagno, from 
the heights along which the strongly fortified walls are carried, 
like the great wall of China in little. In not the least pictu- 
resque part of this ride, there is a fair specimen ofa real Genoese 
tavern, where the visitor may derive good entertainment frone 
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real Genoese dishes, such as Tagliarini; Ravioli, German 
sausages, strong of garlic, sliced and eaten with fresh geen figs ; 
cocks’ combs and sheep-kidneys, chopped up with mutton. 
chops and liver; small pieces of some unknown part of a calf 
twisted into small shreds, fried, and served up ina great dish like 
whitebait ; and other curiosities of that kind. They often get 
wine at these suburban Trattorie from France and Spain and 
Portugal, which is brought over by small captains in little trading- 
vessels. They buy it at so much a bottle, without asking what 
it is, or caring to remember if anybody tells them, and usually 
divide it into two heaps ; of which they label one Champagne, 
and the other Madeira. The various opposite flavours, quali- 

‘tries, countries, ages, and vintages that are comprised under 
these two general heads is quite extraordinary. The most 
limited range is probably from cool Gruel up to old Marsala, 
and down again to apple Tea. 

_ The great majority of the streets are as narrow as any 
thoroughfare can well be, where people (even Italian people) 
are supposed to live and walk about ; being mere lanes, with 
here and there a kind of well, or breathing-place. The houses 
are immensely high, painted in all sorts of colours, and are in 
every stage and state of damage, dirt, and lack of repair. 
They are commonly let off in floors, or flats, like the houses in 
the old town of Edinburgh, or many houses in Paris. There 
are few street doors; the entrance halls are, for the most part, 
looked upon as public property; and any moderately enter- 
prising scavenger might make a fine fortune by now and then 
clearing them out. As it is impossible for coaches to penetrate 
into these streets, there are sedan chairs, gilded and other- 
wise, for hire in divers places. A great many private chairs 
are also kept among the nobility and gentry; and at night these 
are trotted to and fro inall directions, preceded by bearers of 
great lanthorns, made of linen stretched upon a frame. The 
sedans and lanthorns, are legitimate successors of the long 
strings of patient and much-abused mules, that go jingling their 
little bells through these confined streets all day long. They 
follow them, as regularly as the stars the sun. 

When shall I forget the Streets of Palaces: the Strada 
Nuova and the Strada Balbi! or how the former looked one 
sunnier day, when | first saw it underneath the brightest and 
most intensely blue of summer skies: which its narrow per- 
spective of immense mansions, reduced to a tapering and most 
precious strip of brightness, looking down upon the heavy shade 
below! A brightness not too common, even ip July and Angust, 
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tu be well estee.ned: for, if the Truth must out, there weze not 
eight. blue skies in as many midsummer weeks, saving, some- 
times, early in the morning ; when, looking out to sea, the 
water and the firmament were one world of deep and brilliant 
blue. At other times, there were clouds and haze enough te 
make an Englishman grumble in his own climate. 

The endless details of these rich Palaces: the walls of some 
of them, within alive with masterpieces by Vandyke! The 
great, heavy, stone balconies, one above another, and tier over 
tier: with here and there, one larger than the rest, towering 
high up—a huge marble platform ; the doorless vestibules, 


massively barred lower windows, immense public staircases, 
thick marble pillars, strong dungeon-like arches, and dreary, 
dreaming, echoing vaulted chambers: among which the eye 
wanders again, and again, and again, as every palace is succeeded 
by another—-the terrace gardens between house and kouse, with 
green arches of the vine, and groves of orangetrees, and blush- 
ing oleander in full bloom, twenty, thirty, forty feet above the 
street—the painted halls, mouldering, and blotting, and rotting 
in the damp corners, and still shining out in beautiful colours 
and voluptuous designs, where the walls are dry—the faded 
figures°on the outsides of the houses, holding wreaths, and 
crowns, and flying upward, and downward, and standing ir 
niches, and here and there looking fainter and more feeble 
than elsewhere, by contrast with some fresh little Cupids, who 
on a more recently decorated portion of the front, are stretch- 
ing out what seems to be the semblance of a blanket, but is, 
indeed, a sun-dial—the steep, steep, up-hill streets of small pal- 
aces (but very large palaces for all that), with marble terraces 
looking down into close by-ways—the magnificent and innumer- 
able Churches ; and the rapid passage from a street of stately 
edifices, into a maze of the vilest squalor, steaming with un 
wholesome stenches, and swarming with half-naked children 
and whole worlds of dirty people—make up, altogether, such a 
scene of wonder : so lively, and yet so dead: so noisy, and yet 
so guiet: so obtrusive, and yet so shy and lowering: so wide 
awake, and yet so fast asleep: that it is a sort of intoxication 
to a stranger to walk on, and on, and on, and look about him. 
A bewildering phantasmagoria, with all the inconsistency of a 
dream, and all the pain and all the pleasure of an extravagant 
reality ! 

The different uses to which some of these Palaces are ap- 
plied, all at once, is characteristic. For instance, the English 
Ranker (iy excellent and hospitable friend) has his office in 2 
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good-sized Palazzo in the Strada Nuova. Ia the hall (every 
inch of wh.ch is elaborately painted, but which is as dirty as a 
police-station in London), a hook-nosed Saracen’s Head with - 
an immense qnantity of black hair (there is a man attached ta 

it) sells walking-sticks. On the other side of the doorway, a 

lady with a showy handkerchief for head-dress (wife to the 
Saracen’s Head, I believe) sells articles of her own knitting ; 

and sometimes flowers. A little further in, two or three blind 

men occasionally beg. Sometimes, they are visited by a man 

without legs, on a little go-cart, but who has such a fresh-col: 

oured, lively face, and such a respectable, well-conditioned 

body, that he looks as if he had sunk into the ground up to his 

middle, or had come, but partially, up a flight of cellar-steps to 

speak to somebody. A little further in, a few men, perhaps, 

lie asleep in the middle of the day; or they may be chairmen 

waiting for their absent freight. If so, they have brought their 

chairs in with them, and there ¢hey stand also, On the left of 

the hall is a little room: a hatter’s shop. On the first floor, is 

the English bank. On the first floor also, is a whole house, 

and a good large residence too. Heaven knows what there 

may be above that; but when you are there, you have only 

just begun to go up-stairs. And yet, coming down-stairs again, 

thinking of this; and passing out at a “great crazy door in the 

back of the hall, instead of turning the other way, to get into 

the street again; it bangs behind you, making the dismalest 

and most lonesome echoes, and you stand in a yard (the yard 

‘of the same house) which seems to have been unvisited by 

human foot, for a hundred years. Not a sound disturbs its re- 

pose. Not a head, thrust out of any of the grim, dark, jealous 

windows within sight, makes the weeds in the cracked pave- 

ment faint of heart, by suggesting the possibility of there being 

hands to grub them up. Opposite to you, is a giant figure 

carved in stone, reclining, with an urn, upon a lofty piece of 

artificial rockwork ; and out of the urn, dangles the fag end of 

a leaden pipe, which, once upon a time, poured a small torrent 

down the rocks. But the eye-sockets of the giant are not drier 
than this channel is now. He seems to have given his urn, 

which is nearly upside down, a final tilt ; and after crying, like 

a sepulchral child, “All gone!” to have lapsed into a stony 

silence. 

In the streets of shops, the houses are much smaller, but of 
great size notwithstanding, and extremely high. They are very 
dirty : quite undrained, if my nose be at all reliable: and emit 
@ peculiar fragrance, like the smell of very bad cheese, kept is 
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very hot blankets. Notwithstanding the height of the houses, 
there would seem to have been a lack uf room in the City, fo: 
new houses are thrust in everywhere. Wherever it has been possi- 
ble to cram a tumble-down tenement into a crack or corner, in 
it has gone. If there be a nook or angle in the wall of a 
church, or a crevice in any other dead wall, of any sort, thers 
you are sure to fine some kind of habitation: looking as if it 
had grown there, like a fungus. Against the Government 


house, against the old Senate house, round about any large 


building, little shops stick close, like parasite vermin to the 
great carcase. And forall this, look where you may: up steps, 
down steps, anywhere: there are irregular houses, receding, 
starting forward, tumbling down, leaning against their neigh- 
bours, crippling themselves or their friends by some means ot 


. other, until one, more irregular than the rest, chokes up the 


way, and you can’t see any “further. 

One of the rottenest-looking parts of the town, I think, i 
down by the landing-wharf : though it may be, that its Bene 
associated with a great deal of rottenness on the evening of our 
arrival, has stamped it deeper in my mind. Here, again, the 
houses are very high, and are of an infinite variety of deformed 
shapes, and have (as most of the houses have) something hang- 
ing out of a great many windows, and wafting its frowsy fra. 
grance on the “br CEZE. Sometimes, it is a curtain ; sometimes, 
it is a carpet; sometimes, it is a bed; sometimes, a whole line- 
full of clothes ; but there is almost always something. Before 
the basements of these houses, is an arcade over the pavement ; 
very massive, dark, and low, like an old crypt. The stone, or 
plaster, of which it is made, has turned quite black; and 
against-every one of these black piles, all sorts of filth and 
garbage seem to accumulate spontaneously. Beneath some of 
the arches, the sellers of maccaroni and polenta establish their 
stalls, which are by no means inviting. The offal of a fish- 
market, near at hand—-that is to say, of a back lane, where 
people sit upon the ground and on varions old bulk-heads and 
sheds, and sell fish when they have any to dispose of—and of a 
vegetable market, constructed on the same principle—are con- 
tributed to the decoration of this quarter ; and as all the mer: 
cantiie business is transacted here, and it is crowded all day, it 
has a very decided flavour about it. The Porto Franco, or 
Free Port (where goods brought in from foreign countries pay 
no duty until they are sold and taken out, as ina bonded ware. 
house in England), is down here also; and two portentous offi. 
cials, in cocked hats, stand at the gate to search you if they 
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choose, and to keep out Monks and Ladies. For, Sanctity 
as well as Beauty has been known to yield to the temptation of 
smuggling, and in the same way: that is to say, by concealing 
the smuggled property beneath the loose folds of its dress. So 
Sanctity and Beauty may, by no means, enter. 

The Streets of Genoa would be all the better for the impor- 
tation of a few Priests of prepossessing appearance. Every 
fourth or fifth man in the streets is a Priest or a Monk; and 
there is pretty sure to be at least one itinerant ecclesiastic 
inside or outside every hackney carriage on the neighbouring 
roads. I have no knowledge, elsewhere, of more repulsive 
countenances than are to be found among these gentry. If 
Nature’s handwriting be at all legible, greater varieties of sloth, 
deceit, and intellectual torpor, could hardly be observed among 
any class of men in the world. 

Mr. Pepys once heard a clergyman assert in his sermon, in 
illustration of his respect for the Priestly office, that if he could 
meet a Priest and angel together, he would salute the Priest 
‘first. I am rather of the opinion of PETRARCH who, when his 
pupil Boccaccio wrote to him in great tribulation, that he had 
been visited and admonished for his writings by a Carthusian 
Friar who claimed to be a messenger immediately commissioned 
by Heaven fer that purpose, replied, that for his own part, he 
would take the liberty of testing the reality of the commission 
by personal observation of the Messenger’s face, eyes, forehead, 
behaviour, and discourse. I cannot but believe myself, from 
sinilar observation, that many unaccredited celestial messen: 
gers may be seen skulking through the streets of Genoa, o1 
droning away their lives in other Italian towns. 

Perhaps the Cappuccini, though not a learned body, are, as 
an order, the best friends of the people. They seem to mingle 
with them more immediately, as their counsellors and com- 
forters ; and to go among them more, when they are sick ; and 
to pry less than some other orders, into the secrets of families, 
for the purpose of establishing a baleful ascendancy over their 
weaker members; and to be influenced by a less fierce desire 
to make converts, and once made, to let them go to ruin, soul 
and body. They may be seen, in their coarse dress, in all 
parts of the town at all times, and begging in the markets early 
in the morning. The Jesuits too, muster strong in the streets, 
and go slinking noiselessly about in pairs, like black cats. 

In some of the narrow passages distinct trades congregate, 
There is a street of jewellers, and there is a row of book 
pellers ; but even down in places where nobody ever can, or 
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ever could, penetrate in a carriage, there are mighty old pal: 
aces shut in among the gloomiest and closest walls, and alimost 
shut out from the sun. Very few of the tradesmen have any 
idea of setting forth their goods, or disposing them for show. 
If you, a stranger, want to buy anything, you usually look 
round the shop till you see it; then clutch it, if it be within 
reach ; and inquire how much, Everything is sold at the most 
unlikely place. If you want coffee, you go to a swectmeat. 
shop; and if you want meat, you will probably find it behind 
an old checked curtain, down half a dozen steps, in some 
sequestered nook as hard to find as if the commodity were poi: 
son, and Genoa’s law were death to any that uttered it. 

Most of the apothecaries’ shops are great lounging places, 
Here, grave men with sticks, sit down in the shade for hours 
together, passing a meagre Genoa paper from hand to hand, 
and talking, drowsily and sparingly, about the News. Two or 
three of these are poor physicians, ready to proclaim them- 
selves ou an emergency, and tear off with any messenger who 
may arrive. You may know them by the way in which they 


‘ stretch their necks-to listen, when you enter ; and by the sigh 


with which they fall back again into their dull corners, on find- 
ing that you only want medicine. Few people lounge in the 
barbers’ shops; though they are very numerous, as hardly any 
man shaves himself. But the apothecary’s has. its group of 
loungers, who sit back among the bottles, with their hands 
folded over the tops of their sticks. So still and quiet, that 
either you don’t see them in the darkened shop, or mistake 
them—as I did one ghostly man in bottle-green, one day, with 
a hat like a stopper—for Horse Medicine. 


On a summer evening the Genoese are as fond of putting 
themselves, as their ancestors were of putting houses, in every 
available inch of space within and about the town. In all 
the lanes and alleys, and up every little ascent, and c1 every 
dwarf wall, and on every flight of steps, they cluster like bees. 
Meanwhile (and éspecially on Festa-days) the bells of the 
churches ring incessantly ; not in peals, or any known form of 
sound, but in a horrible, irregular, jerking dingle, dingle, din- 
gle: with a sudden stop at every fifteenth dingle or so, which 
is maddening. This performance is usually achieved by a boy 
up in the steeple, who takes hold of the clapper, or a little rope 
attached to it, and tries to dingle louder than every other boy 
similarly employed. The noise is supposed to be particularly 
obnoxious to Evil Spirits ; but looking up into the steeples 
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and seeing (and hearing) these young Christians thus engaged, 
one might very naturally mistake them for the Enemy. i 

Festa-days, early in the autumn, are very numerous. Ali 
the shops.were shut up, twice within. a week, for these holi- 
days ; and one night, all the houses in the neighbourhood of a 
particular church were illuminated, while the church itself was 
lighted, outside, with torches; and a grove of blazing links wag 
erected, in an open place outside one of the city gates. ‘This 
part of the ceremony is prettier and more singular a little way 
in the country, where you. can: trace the illuminated cottages 
all the way up a steep hill side ; and where you pass festoons 
of tapers, wasting away in the starlight night, before some 
lonely little house upon the road 

On these days, they always dress the church of the saint in 
whose honour the Festa is holden, very gaily. Gold-embroid- 
ered festoons of different colours, hang from the arches ; the 
altar furniture is set forth; and, sometimes, even’ the lofty 
pillars are swathed from top to bottom in tight-fitting draperies, 
The cathedral is dedicated to St. Lorenzo. On St. Lorenzo’s 
day, we went into it, just as the sun was setting. Although 
these decorations are usually in very indifferent taste, the effect, 
just then, was very superb, indeed. For the whole building 
was dressed in red; and the sinking sun, streaming in, through 
a great red curtain in the chief doorway, made all the gorgeous- 
ness its own. When the sun went down, and it gradually 


grew quite dark inside, except for a few twinkling tapers on. 


the principal altar, and some small dangling silver lamps, it 
was very mysterious and effective. But, sitting in any of the 
churches towards evening, is like a mild dose of opium. 

With the money collected at a Festa, they usually pay for 
the dressing of the church, ‘and for the hiring of the band, and 
for the tapers. If there be any left (which seldom happens, I 
believe) the souls in purgatory get the benefit of it. ‘They are 
also supposed to have the benefit of the exertions of certain 
small boys, who shake money-boxes before some mysterious 
little buildings like rural turnpikes, which’ (usually “shut up 
close) fly open on Red-letter days, and disclose an image and 
some flowers inside, 

Just without the city gate, on the Albara road, is a small 
house, with an altar in it, and a stationary money-box: also for 
the benefit of the souls in Purgatory. Still further to stimulate 
the charitable, there is a monstrous painting on the plaster, on 
either side of the grated door, representing a select party af 
souls, frying. One of them has a grey moustache, and an elab 
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orate head of grey hair: as if he had been taken out of a hair- 
dresser’s window and cast into the furnace. There-he is: a 
most grotesque and hideously comic old soul: for ever biister 
ing in the real sun, and melting in the mimic fire, for the gratifi- 
cation and improvement (and the contributions) of the poorer 
Genoese. 

They are not a very joyous people, and are seldom seen to 
dance on their holidays: the staple places of entertainment 
among the women, being the churches and the public walks, 
They are very good-tempered, obliging, and industrious. In- 
dustry has not made them clean, for their habitations are ex- 
tremely filthy, and their usual occupation on a fine Sunday 
morning, is to sit at their doors, hunting in each other’s heads. 
But their dwellings are so close and confined that if those parts 
of the city had been beaten down by Massena in the time of 
the terrible Blockade, it would have at least occasioned one 
public benefit among many misfortunes. 

The Peasant Women, with naked feet and legs, are so con- 
stantly washing clothes, in the public tanks, and in every stream 
and ditch, that one cannot help wondering, in the midst of all 
this dirt, who wears them when they are clean. The custom is 
to lay the wet linen which is being operated upon, on a smooth ° 
stone, and hammer away at it, with a flat wooden mallet. This 
they do, as furiously as if they were revenging themselves on 
dress in general for being connected with the Fall of Mankind. 

It is not unusual to see, lying on the edge of the tank at 
these times, or on another flat stone, an unfortunate baby 
tightly swathed up, arms and legs and all, in an enormous 
quantity of wrapper, so that it is unable to move a toe or fin- 
ger. This custom (which we often see represented in old pic- 
tures) is universal among the common people. A child is left 
anywhere without the possibilty of crawling away, or is accident- 
ally knocked off a shelf, or tumbled out of bed, or is hung up 
to a hook now and then, and left dangling like a doll at an 
English rag shop, without the least inconvenience to anybody. 

I was sitting, one Sunday, soon after my arrival, int the little 
country church of San Martino, a couple of miles from the city, 
while a baptism took place. I saw the priest, and an attend- 
ant with a large taper, anda man, and a woman, and some others ; 
but I had no more idea, until the ceremony was all over, that 
it was a baptism, or that the curious little stiff instrument, that 
was passed from one to another, in the course of the ceremony, 
by the handle——like a short poker—was a child, than I had that 
it was my own christening. I borrowed the child afterwards, 
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for a minute or two (it was lying across the font then) and found 
it very red in the face but perfectly quiet, and not to be bent on 
any terms. The number of cripples in the streets, soon ceased 
to surprise me. i 

There are plenty of Saints’ and Virgin’s Shrines, of course ; 
generally at the corners of streets. The favourite memento to 
the Faithful, about Genoa, is a painting, representing a peasant 
on his knees, with a spade and some other agricultural imple- 
ments beside him; and the Madonna, with the Infant Saviour 
in her arms, appearing to him in a cloud. This is the Legend 
of the Madonna della Guardia: a chapel on a mountain within, 
a few miles, which is in high rebute. It seems that this peas- 
ant lived all alone by himself, tilling some land atop of the 
mountain, where, being a devout man, he daily said his prayers 
to the Virgin in the open air; for his hut was a very poor one, 
Upon a certain day, the Virgin appeared to him, as in the pic- 
ture, and said, “ Why do you pray in the open air, and without 
a priest?” The peasant explained because there was neither 
priest nor church at hand—a very uncommon complaint indeed 
in Italy. ‘I should wish, then,” said the Celestial Visitor, 
‘to have a chapel built here, in which the prayers of the Faith- 
ful may be offered up.” ‘ But Santissima Madonna,” said the 
peasant, “I am a poor man; and chapels cannot be built 
without money. They must be supported, too, Santissima ; 
for to have a chapel and not support it liberally, is a wicked- 
ness—a deadly sin.” This sentiment gave great satisfaction 
to the visitor. ‘Go!” said she. ‘There is such a village in 
the valley on the left, and such another vlage in the valley on 
the right, and such another village elsewhere, that will gladly 
contribute to the building of a chapel. Go tothem! Relate 
what you have seen; and do not doubt that sufficient money 
will be forthcoming to erect my chapel, or that it will, after- 
wards, be handsomely maintained.” All of which (miracu- 
lously) turned out be quite true. And in proof of this predic- 
_ tion and revelation, there is the chapel of the Madonna della 
Guardia, rich and flourishing at this day. 

The splendour and variety of the Genoese churches, can 
hardly be exaggerated. The church of the Annunciata espe- 
cially: built, like many of the others, at the cost of one noble 
family, and now in slow progress of repair: from the outer 
door to th: utmost height of the high cupola, is so elabo- 
rately painted and set in gold, that it looks (as Simond de. 
scribes it, in bis charming book on Italy) like a great enamelled 
snuff-box. Most of the richer churches contain some beautiful 
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pictures, or other embellishments of great price, alniost univer: 
sally set, side by side, with sprawling effigies of maudlin monks, 
and the veriest trash and tinsel ever seen. 

It may be a consequence of the frequent direction of the popu- 
lar mind, and pocket, to the souls in Purgatory, but there is very 
little tenderness for the dodies of the dead here. For the very 
poor, there are, immediately outside one angle of the walls, and 
behind a jutting point of the fortification, near the sea, certain 
common pits—one for every day in the year—which all remain 
closed up, until the turn of each comes for its daily reception 
of dead bodies. Among the troops in the town, there are usu- 
ally some Swiss: more or less. When any of these die, they 
are buried out of a fund maintained by such of their country- 
men as are resident in Genoa. Their providing coffins for 
these men, is matter of great astonishment to the authorities. 

Certainly, the effect of this promiscuous and indecent splash- 
ing down of dead people into so many wells, is bad. It 
surrounds Death with revolting associations, that insensibly 
become connected with those whom Death is approaching. 
Indifference and avoidance are the natural result ; and all the 
softening influences of the great sorrow are harshly disturbed. 

There is a ceremony when an old Cavaliére or the like, ex- 
pires, of erecting a pile of benches in the cathedral, to repre- 
sent his bier; covering them over with a pall of black velvet ; 
putting his hat and sword on the top; making a little square 
of seats about the whole; and sending out formal invitations 
to his friends and acquaintance to come and sit there, and 
lear Mass: which is performed at the principal Altar, deco- 
ated with an infinity of candles for that purpose. 

When the better kind of people die, or are at the point of 
death, their nearest relations generally walk off: retiring into 
the country for a little change, and leaving the body to be 
disposed of, without any superintendence from them. The 
procession is usually formed, and the coffin borne, and the 
taneral conducted, by a body of persons called a Confratér- 
nita, who, as a kind of voluntary penance, undertake to perform 
these offices, in regular rotation, for the dead; but who, ming- 
ling something of pride with their humility, are dressed in‘a 
loose garment covering their whole person, and wear a hood 
concealing the face; with breathing holes and apertures for 
the eyes. The effect of this costume is very ghastly : especially 
in the case of a certain Blue Confratérnita belonging to Genoa, 
who, to say the least of them, are very ugly customers, and 
who look—suddenly encountered ir their pious ministration in 
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the strects—as if they were Ghoules or Demons, bearing off 
the body for themselves. 

Although such a custom may be liable to the abuse atten d- 
ant on many Italian customs, of being recognized as a means ~ 
of establishing a current account with Heaven, on which to 
draw, too easily, for future bad actions, Or as an expiation for 
past misdeeds, it must be admitted to be a good one, and a 
practical one, and one involving unquestionably good works. 
A voluntary serrvice like this, is surely better than the im- 
posed penance (not at ail an infrequent one) of giving sd many 
licks to such and such astone in the pavement of the cathedral ; 
or than a vow to the Madonna to wear nothing bet blue for a 
year or two, This is supposed to give great delight above ; 
blue being (as is well known) the Madonna’s favourite colour, 
Women who have devoted themselves to this act of Faith, are 
very commonly seen walking in the streets, 

There are three theatres in the city, besides an old one now 
rarely opened. The most important—the Carlo Felice: the 
opera-house of Genoa—is a very splendid, commodious, and 
beautiful theatre. A company of comedians were acting there, 
when we arrived: and after their departure, a second-rate 
Opera company came. The gteat season is not until the car. 
nival time—in the spring. Nothing impressed me, so much, 
in my visits here (which were pretty numerous) as the uncom- 
monly hard and cruel character of the audience, who resent 
the slightest defect, take nothing good-humouredly, seem to be 
always lying in wait for an Opportunity to hiss, and spare the 
actresses as little as the actors: But, as there is nothing else 
of a public nature at which they are allowed to express the 
least disapprobation, perhaps they are resolved to make the 
most of this opportunity. 

There are a great number of Piedmontese Officers too, who 
are allowed the privilege of kicking their heels in the pit, for 
next to nothing: gratuitous, or cheap accommodation for these 
gentlemen being insisted on, by the Governor, in all public or 
semi-public entertainments, They are lofty critics in conse- 
quence, and infinitely more exacting than if they made the un- 
happy manager’s fortune. 

The Teatro Diurno, or Day Theatre, is a covered stage in 
the open air, where the performances take place by daylight, in 
the cool of the afternoon 3 Commencing at four or five o'clock, 
and lasting some three hours, It is curious, sitting among the: 
audience, to have a fine view of the neighbouring hiils and 
houses, and to see the neighbours at their windows looking on, 
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and to hear the bells of the churches and convents ringing at 
most complete cross-purposes with the scene. Beyond this, 
and the novelty of seeing a playin the fresh pleasant air, with 
the darkening evening closing in, there is nothing very exciting 
or characteristic in the performances. The actors are indiffer- 
ent; and though they sometimes represent one of Goldoni’3 
comedies, the staple of the Dramais French. Anything like; 
nationality is dangerous to despotic governments, and Jesuit- 
beleaguered kings, 

The Theatre ‘of Puppets, or Marionetti—a famous company 
from Milan—is, without any exception, the drollest exhibition 
{ ever beheld in my life. I never saw anything so exquisitely 
ridiculous. ‘hey /ooé between four and five feet high, but are 
really much smaller ; for when a musician in the orchestra hap- 
pens to put his hat on the stage, it becoms alarmingly gigantic, 
and almost blots out an actor. They usually play a comedy, 
and a ballet. The comic man in the comedy I saw one sum- 


myer night, is a watter at an hotel. There never was such a lo- | ' 


comotive actor, sinve the world began. Great pains are taken 


_wich him. He hasextra joints in his legs : and a practical eye, 


with which he winks at the pit, in a manner that is absolutely 
insupportable to a stranger, but which the» initiated audience, 
mainly composed of tie common people, receive (so they do 
everything else) quite as a matter course, and as if he were a 
man. His spirits are prodigious. He continually shakes his 
legs, and winks his eye. And there is a heavy father with grey 
hair, who sits down on the regular conventional stage- bank, and 
blesses his daughtei in the regular conventional way, who is tre- 
mendous. No one would suppose it possible that anything 
short of a real man could be so tedious. It is the triumph of 
art. 

In the ballet, an Enchainter runs away with the Bride, in the 
very hour of her nuptials. He brings her to his cave, and tries 
to soothe her. They sit dvwn ona sofa (the regular sofa! in 
the regular place, O.P. Second Entrance !) and a procession of 
musicians enter; One creature playing a drum, and knocking 
himself off his legs at every blow. ‘These failing to delight her, 
dances appear. Four first; then two; the two; the flesh. 
coloured two. The way in which they dance; the height to 
which they spring; the impossible and inhuman extent to which 
they pirouette ; the revelation of their preposterous legs; the 
coming down with a pause, on the very tips of their toes, when the 
music requires it; the gentleman’s retiring up, when it is the 
lady’s turn ; and the lady's retiring up when it is the gentleman's 
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turn ;*the final passion of a pas-de-deux ; and the going off with 
a bound !—I shall never see a real ballet, with a composed 
countenance again. ; 

I went, another night, to see these Puppets act a play called 
“St. Helena, or the Death of Napoleon.” It began by the 
disclosure of Napoleon, with an immense head, seated on a sofa 
in his chamber at St. Helena ; to whom his valet entered, with 
this obscure announcement : 

‘Sir Yew ud se on Low!” (the oz, as in cow). 

Sir Hudson (that you could have seen his regimentals !) was 
a perfect mammoth of a man, to Napoleon ; hideously ugly ; 
with a monstrously disproportionate face, and a great clump for 
the lower-jaw, to express his tyrannical and obdurate nature. 
He began his system of persecution, by calling his prisoner 
“General Buonaparte ;” to which the latter replied, with the 
deepest tragedy, ‘Sir Yew ud se on Low, call me not thus. 
Repeat that phrase and leave me! I am Napoleon, Emperor of 
France!” Sir Yew ud se on, nothing daunted, proceeded to 
entertain him with an ordinance of the British Government, reg- 
ulating the state he should preserve, and the furniture of his - 
rooms: and limiting his attendants to four or five persons. 
“Four or five for me/” said Napoleon. “Me! One hundred 
thousand men were lately my sole command ; and this English 
officer talks of four or five for me/” Throughout the piece, 
Napoleon (who talked very like the real Napoleon, and was, 
for ever, having small soliloquies by himself ) was very bitter on 
“these English officers,” and “ these English soldiers :” to the 
great satisfaction of the audience, who were perfectly delighted 
to have Low bullied ; and who, whenever Low said « General 
Buonaparte ” (which he always did: always receiving the sam2 
correction) quite execrated him. It would be hard to say why; 
for Italians have little cause to sympathize with Napoleon 
Heaven knows. 

There was no plot at all, except that a French officer dis 
guised as an Englishman, came to propound a plan of escape; 
and being discovered, but not before Napoleon had magnani- 
mcusly.refused to steal his freedom, was immediately ordered 
off by Low to be hanged. In two very long speeches, which 
Low made memorable, by winding up with “ Yas!"—+to sllow 
that he was English—which brought down thunders of applause. 
Napoleon was so affected by this Catastrophe, that he fainted 
away on the spot, and was carried out by two other puppets. 
Judging from what followed, it would appear that he never re- 
covered the shock; for the next act showed him, in a clean 
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shirt, in his bed (curtains crimson and white), where a lady, 
prematurely dressed in mourning, brought two little children, wha 
kneeled down by the bed-side, while he madea decent end; the 
last words on his lips being ‘‘ Vatterlo.” 

It was unspeakably ludicrous. Buonaparte’s boots were so 
wonderfully beyond control, and did such marvellous things of 
their own accord: doubling themselves up, and getting under 
tables, and dangling in the air, and sometimes skating away with 
him, out of all human knowledge, when he was in full speech— 
mischances which were not rendered the less absurd, by a set- 
tled melancholy depicted in his face. To put an end to one 
conference with Low, he had to go to a table, and read a book ; 
when it was the finest spectacle I ever beheld, to see his body 
bending over the volume, like a boot-jack, and his sentimental 
eyes glaring obstinately into the pit. He was prodigiously 
good, in bed, with an immense collar to his shirt, and his little 
hands outside the coverlet. So was Dr. Antommarchi, repre- 
sented by a Puppet with long lank hair, like Mawworm’s, who, in 
consequence of some derangement of his wires, hovered about the 
couch like a vulture, and gave medical opinions in the air. He 
was almost as good as Low, though the latter was great at all 
times—a decided brute and villain, beyond all possibility of mis- 
take. Low was especially fine at the last, when, hearing the 
doctor and the valet say, “The Emperor is dead!” he pulled 
out his watch, and wound up the piece (not the watch) by ex- 
claiming, with characteristic brutality, “Ha! ha! Eleven min- 
utes to six! The General dead! and the spy hanged!” This 
brought tbe curtain down triumphantly. 


There is not in Italy, they say (and I believe them) a lovelier 
residence than the Palazzo Peschiere, or Palace of the Fish- 
ponds, whither we removed as soon as our three months’ ten- 
ancy of the Pink Jail at Albaro had ceased and determined. 

It stands on a height within the walls of Genoa, but aloof 
from the town: surrounded by beautiful gardens of its own, 
adorned with statues, vases, fountains, marble basins, terraces, 
walks of orange-trees, and lemon-trees, groves of roses and 
camelias. All its apartments are beautiful in their proportions 
and decorations ; but the great hall,.some fifty feet in height, 
with three large windows at the end, overlooking the whole 
town of Genoa, the harbour, and the neighbouring sea, affords 
one of the most fascinating and delightful prospects in the world. 
Any house more cheerful and habitable than the great rooms 
are, within, it would be difficult to conceive ; ard certainly 
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nothing more delicious than tke scene without, in sunshine or ° 


in moonhght, could be imagined. It is more hke an enchanted 
palace in an Eastern story than a grave and sober lodging, 

How you may wander on, from room to roora, and never tire 
of the wild fancies on the walls and ceilings, as bright in their 
fresh colouring as if they had been painted yesterday ; or how 
one floor, or even the great hall which opens on eight other 
rooms, 1s a spacious promenade ; or how there are corridors and 
bed-chambers above, which we never use and rarely. visit, and 
scarcely know the way through; or how there is a view of a 
perfectly different character on each of the four sides of the 
building ; matterslittle. But that prospect from the hall, is like 
avision to me. I go back to it, in fancy, as I have done in 
calm reality a hundred times a day; and stand there, looking 
out, with the sweet scents from the garden rising up about me, 
ym a prefect dream of happiness. ; 

There lies all Genoa, in beautiful confusion, with its many 
churches, monasteries, and convents, pointing up into the 
sunny sky ; and down below me, just where the roofs begin, a 
solitary convent parapet, fashioned like a gallery, with an iron 
cross at the end, where sometimes, early in the morning, I 
have seen a little group of dark-veiled nuns gliding sorrowfully 
to and fro, and stoppirg now and then to peep down upon the 
waking world in which they have no part. Old Monte Faccio, 
brightest of hills in good weather, but sulkiest when storms 
are coming on, is here, upon the left, The Fort within the 
walls (the good King built it to command the town, and beat 
the houses of the Genoese about their ears, in case they should 
be discontented) commands that height upon the right. The 
broad sea lies beyond, in front there ; and that line of coast, 
beginning by the light-house, and tapering away, a mere speck 
in the rosy distance, is the beautiful coast road that leads to 
Nice. The garden near at hand, among the roofs and houses : 
all red with roses and fresh with little fountains : js the Acqua 
Sola—a public promenade, where the military band plays gaily, 
and the white veils cluster thick, and the Genoese nobility 
ride round, and round, and round, in state-ciothes and coaches 
at least, if not in absolut wisdom. Within a stone’s-throw, as 
tt seems, the audience of the Day-Theatre sit: their faces 
turned this way. But as the stage is hidden, it is very odd, 
without a knowledge of the cause, to see their faces change so 
suddenly from earnestness to laughter ; and odder still, to hear 
the rounds upon rounds of applause, rattling in the evening air, 
!2 which the curtain falls. But, being Sunday night, they act 
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their best and most attractive play. And now, the sun it gos 
ing down, in such magnificent array of red, and green, and 
golden light, as neither. pen nor pencil could depict ; and ta 
the ringing of the vesper bells, darkness sets in at once, with- 
out a twilight. Then, lights begin to shine in Genoa, and on 
the country road ; and the revolving lanthorn out at sea there, 
flas shir.g, for an instant, on this palace front and portico, ilumi- 
nates it as if there were a bright moon bursting from behind a | 
cloud; then, merges it in deep obscurity. And this, so far as 
{ know, is the only reason why the Genoese avoid it after dark, 
and think it haunted. 

My memory will haunt it, many nights, in time to come; but 
bothing worse, I will engage. The same Ghost will occa- 
sionally sail away, as I did one pleasant Autumn evening, 
into the bright prospect, and snuff the morning air at Mar- 
seilles. 

The corpulent hair-dresser was still sitting in his slippers 
outside his shop-door there, but the twirling ladies in the win- 
dow, with the natural inconstancy of their sex, had ceased to 
twirl, and were languishing, stock still, with their beautiful faces 
addressed to blind corners of the establishment, where it was 
impossible for admirers to penetrate. 

The steamer had come from Genoa in a delicious run of 
eighteen hours, and we were going to run back again by the 
Cornice Road from Nice: not being satisfied to have seen only 
the outsides of the beautiful towns that rise in picturesque white 
clusters from among the olive woods, and rocks, and hilis, upon 
the margin of the Sea, 

The Boat which started for Nice that night, at eight o’clock, 
was very small, and so crowded with goods that there was 
scarcely room to move; neither was there anything to eat on 
board, except bread ; nor to drink, except coffee. But being 
due at Nice at about eight or so in the morning, this was of nu 
consequence: so when we began to wink at the bright stars, 
in involuntary acknowledgment of their winking at us, we 
_ turned into our berths, in a crowded, but cool little cabin, and 
slept soundly till morning, 

The Boat, being as dull and dogged a little boat as ever was 
built, it was within an hour of noon when we turned into Nice 
Harbour, where we very little expected anything but breakfast. 
But we were laden with wool. Wool must not remain in the 
Custon: House at Marseilles more than twelve months at a 
stretch, without paying duty. It is the custom to make ficti- 
tious remevals of unsold wool to evade this law; to take it 
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somewhere when the twelve months are nearly out ; bring if 
straight back again; and warehouse it, as a new cargo, fot 
nearly twelve months longer. This wool of ours, had come 
originally from some place in the East. It was recognised as 
Eastern produce, the moment we entered the harbour. Ac 
cordingly, the gay little Sunday boats, full of holiday people, 
which had come off to greet us, were warned away by the an- 
tharities ; we were declared in quarantine ; and a great flag 
was solemnly run up to the mast-head on the wharf, to make it 
known to all the town. 

It was a very hot day indeed. We were unshaved, un: 
washed, undressed, unfed, and could hardly enjoy the absurdity 
of lying blistering in a lazy harbour, with the town looking on 
from a respectful distance, all manner of whiskered men in 
cocked hats discussing our fate at a remote guard-house, with 
gestures (we looked very hard at them through telescopes) ex- 
pressive of a week’s detention at least : and nothing whatever 
the matter all the time. But even in this crisis the Brave 
Contier achieved a triumph. He telegraphed somebody (7 saw 
nobody) either naturally connected with the hotel, or put ex 
rapport with the establishment for that occasion only. The 
telegraph was answered, and in half an hour or less, there came 
aloud shout from the guard-house. The captain was wanted. 
Everybody helped the captain into his boat. Everybody got 
his luggage, and said we were going. ‘The captain rowed away, 
and disappeared behind a little jutting corner of the Galley- 
slaves’ Prison: and presently came back with something, very 
sulkily. The Brave. Courier met him at the side, and received 
the something as its rightful owner. It was a wicker-basket, 
folded in a linen cloth ; and in it were two great bottles of 
wine, a roast fowl, some salt fish chopped wlth garlic, a great 
loaf of bread, a dozen or so of peaches, and a few other trifles. 
When we had selected our own breakfast, the Brave Courier 
invited a chosen party to partake of these refreshments, and 
assured them that they need not be deterred by motives of 
delicacy, as he would order a second basket to be furnished at 
their expense. Which he did—no one knew how—and by 
and by, the captain being again summoned, again sulkily 
returned with another something; over which my popular 
attendant presided as before; carving with a clasp-knife, 
his own personal property, something smaller than a Romar 
sword. 

The whole party on board were made merry by these mnex- 
pected supplies ; but none more so than a ldquacious little 
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Frenchman, who got drunk in five mirutes, and a. sturdy 

Cappuccino Friar, whe had taken everybody’s fancy mightily, 
and was one of the best friars in the world, I verily believe. 

He had a free, open countenance; and a rich brown, flow. 
ing beard: and was a remarkably handsome man, of about 
fitty. He had come up to us, early in the morning, and in- 
quired whether we were sure to be at Nice by eleven; saying 
that he particularly wanted to know, because if we reached it 
by that time he would have to perform mass, and must deal 
with the consecrated wafer, fasting; whereas, if there were no 
chance of his being in time, he would immediately breakfast. 
He made this communication, under the idea that the Brave 
Courier was the captain ; and indeed he looked much more 
like it than anybody else on board. Being assured that we 
should arrive in good time, he fasted, and talked, fasting, to 
everybody, with the mest charming good-humour ; answering 
jokes at the expense of friars, with other jokes at the expense 
of laymen, and saying that friar as he was, he would engage to 

take up the two strongest men on board, one after the other, 
with his teeth, and carry them along the deck. Nobody gave 
him the opportunity, but I dare say he could have done it ; for 
he was a gallant, noble figure of a man, even in the Cappuc- 
cino dress, which is the ugliest and most ungainly that can well 
be. 

All this had given great delight to the loquacious French- 
man, who gradually patronized the Friar very much, and 
seemed to commiserate him as one who might have been born 
a Frenchman himself, but for an unfortunate destiny. Al- 
though his patronage was such as a mouse might bestow upon 
a: lion, he had a vast opinion of its condescension ; and in the 
warmth of that sentiment, occasionally rose on tiptoe, to slap 
the Friar on the back. 

When the baskets arrived: it being then too late for Mass : 
the Friar went to work bravely: eating prodigiously of the 
cold meat and bread, drinking deep draughts of the wine, smok- 
ing cigars, taking snuff, sustaining an uninterrupted conversa- 
tion with all hands, and occasionally running to the boat’s side 
and hailing somebody on shore with the intelligence that we 
must be got out of this quarantine somehow or other, as he 
nad to take part in a great religious procession in the after 
noon. After this, he would come back, laughing lustily fron 
pure good humour: while the Frenchman wrinkled his smal 
face into ten thousand creases, and said how droll it wis, ane 
what a brave boy was that Friar! At length the heat of the 
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sun without, and of the wine within, made the Fienchmer. 
sleepy. So, in the noontide of his patronage of his gigantic 
protégé, he lay down among the wool, and began to snore. 

It was four o’clock before we were released ; and the French- 
man, dirty and woolly, and snuffy, was still sleeping when the 
Friar went ashore. As soon as we were free, we all hurried 
away, to wash and dress, that we might make a decent appear: 
ance at the Procession; and I saw no more of the Frenchman 
until we took up our station in the main street to see it pass, 
when he squeezed himself into a front place, elaborately ren- 
ovated ; threw back his little coat, to show a broad-barred 
velvet waistcoat, sprinkled all over with stars; and adjusted 
himself and his cane so as utterly to bewilder and transfix the 
Friar, when he should appear. 

The procession was a very long one, and included an im 
mense number of people divided into small parties; each 
party chanting nasally, on its own account, without reference 
to any other, and producing a most dismal result. There were 
angels, crosses, Virgins carried on flat boards surrounded by 
Cupids, crowns, saints, missals, infantry, tapers, monks, nuns, 
relics, dignitaries of the church in green hats, walking under 
crimson parasols: and, here and there, a species of sacred 
streetlamp hoisted on a pole. We looked out anxionsly for 
the Cappuccini, and presently their brown robes and corded 
girdles were seen coming on, in a body. 

I observed the little Frenchman chuckle over the idea that 
when the Friar saw him in the broad-barred waistcoat, he would 
mentally exclaim, “Is that my Patron! Tha? distinguished 
man!” and would be covered with confusion. Ah ! never was 
the Frenchman so deceived. As our friend the Cappuccino 
advanced, with folded arms, he looked straight into the visage 
of the little Frenchman, with a bland, serene, composed ab- 
straction, not to be described. There was not the faintest 
trace of recognition or amusement on his features; not the 
smallest consciousness of bread and meat, wine, snuff, or ci« 
gars. ‘“Cest lui-néme,” I heard the little Frenchman say, in 
some doubt. Oh yes, it was himself. It was not his brother 
or his nephew, very like him. It was he. He walked in great 
state: being one of the Superiors of the Order: and looked 
his part to admiration. There never was anything so perfect 
of its kind as the contemplative way in which he allowed his 
placid gaze to rest om us, his late companions, as if he had 
never seen us in his life and didn’t see us then. The French. 
man, quite humbled, took off his hat at last, but the Friar stil 
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passed on, with the same imperturbable serenity; and the 
bread barred waistcoat, fading into the crowd, was seen no 
more. 9 

The procession wound up with a discharge of aimeecey that 
shook all the windows in the town. Next afternoon we started 
for Genoa, by the famed Cornice Road. 

The half-French, half-Italian Vetturino, who undertook, with 
his little rattling carriage and pair, to convey us thither in three 
days, was a careless. gooc-looking fellow, whose light-hearted- 
ness and singing propensities knew no bounds as long as we 
went on smoothly. So long, he had a word and a smile, and 
a flick of his whip, for all the peasant girls, and odds and ends 
of the Sonnambula for all the echoes. So long, he went jing- 
ling through every little village, with bells on “his horses and 
rings in his. ears: a very meteor of gallantry and cheerfulness. 
But, it was highly characteristic to see. him under a slight re- 
verse of circumstances, when, in one part of the journey, we 
came to a narrow place where a wagon had broken down and 
stopped up the road. His hands were twined in his hair im- 
mediately, as if a combination of all the direst accidents in life 
had suddenly fallen on his devoted head. He swore in French, 
prayed in Italian, and went up and down, beating his feet on 
the ground in a very ecstasy of despair. There were various 
carters and mule-drivers assembled round the broken wagon, 
and at last some man, of an original turn of mind, proposed 
that a general and joint efiort should be made to get things to- 
rights again, and clear the way—an idea which I verily believe 
would never have presented itself to our friend, though he had 
remained there until now. It was done at ‘no great cost of 
labour; but at every pause in the doing, his hands were wound 
in his hair again, as if there were no ray of hope to lighten his 
misery. The moment he was on his box once more, and clat- 
tering briskly down hill, he returned to the Sonnambula and the 
Peasant girls, as if it were not in the power of misfortune to 
depress him. 

Much of the romance of the beautiful towns and villages on 
this beautiful road, disappears when they are entered, for. many 
of them are very miserable. The streets are narrow, dark, and 
dirty ; the inhabitants lean and squalid; and the withered old 
women, with their wiry grey hair twisted up into a knot on the 
top of the head, like a pad to carry loads on, are so intensely 
ugly, both along the Riviera, and in Genoa, too, that, seen 
straggling about in dim door-ways*with their spindles, or croon- 
ing together in by corners, they are like a population of Witches 
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except that they certainly are not to be suspetted of brooms 
or any other instrument of cleanliness. Neither are the pig- 
skins, in common use to hold wine, and hung ovt in the sun in 
all directions, by any means ornamental, as they always pre 
serve the form of very bloated pigs, with their heads and legs 
cnt off, dangling upside-down by their own tails. 

These towns, as they are seen in the approach, howevei : 
nestling, with their clustering roofs and towers, among trees on 
steep-hill sides, or built upon the brink of noble bays: are 
charming. The vegetation is, everywhere, luxuriant and beau. 
tiful, and the Palm tree makes a novel feature in the novel 
scenery. In one town, San Remo—a most extraordinary place, 
built on gloomy open arches, so that one might ramble under- 
neath the whole town—there are pretty terrace gardens; in 
other towns, there is the clang of shipwrights’ hammers, and the 
building of small vessels on the beach. In some of the broad 
bays, the fleets of Europe might ride at anchor. In every Case, 
each little group of houses presents, in the distance, some en- 
chanting confusion of picturesque and fanciful shapes. 

The road itself—now high above the glittering sea, which 
breaks against the foot of the precipice: now turning inland to 
sweep the shore of a bay: now crossing the stony bed of a_ 
mountain stream: now low down on the beach: now winding 
aiong riven rocks of many forms and colours: now chequered 
by a solitary ruined tower, one of a chain of towers built, in old 
time, to protect the coast from the invasions of the Barbary 
Corsairs—presents new beauties every moment. When its own 
striking scenery is passed, and it trails on through a long line 
of suburb, lying on the flat sea-shore, to Genoa, theny the 
- changing glimpses of that noble city and its harbour, awaken a 
new source of interest; freshened by every huge, unwieldy, 
halfinhabited old house in its outskirts: and coming to its 
climax when the city gate is reached, and all Genoa with its 
beautiful harbour, and neighbouring hills, bursts proudly on the 
view. 


TO PARMA, MODENA, AND BOLOGNA. 


fate) STROLLED away from Genoa on the 6th of Novem- 

asx, ber, bound for a good many places (England among 
them), but first for Piacenza; for which town IJ started 
in the coupé of a machine something like a travelling 
caravan, in company with the Brave Courier, and a lady with a 
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large dog, who howled dolefully, at intervals, all night. It wag 
very wet, and very cold; very dark, and very dismal; we trav- 
elled at the rate of barely four miles an hour, and stopped no. 
where for refreshment. At ten o’clock next morning, we 
changed coaches at Alessandria, where we were packed up in 
another coach (the body whereof would have been small for a 
fly), in company with avery old priest; a young Jesuit, his 
companion—who carried their breviaries and other books, and 
who, in the exertion of getting into the coach, had made a gash 
of pink leg between his black stocking and his black knee- 
shorts, that reminded one of Hamlet in Ophelia’s closet, only 
it was visible on both legs—a provincial Avvocato ; and a gen- 
tleman with a red nose that had an uncommon and singular 
sheen upon it, which I never observed in the human subject 
before. In this way we travelled on, until four o’clock in the 
afternoon ; the roads being still very heavy, and the coach very 
slow. To inend the matter, the old priest was troubled with 
cramps in his legs, so that he had to give a terrible yell every 
ten minutes or so, and be hoisted out by the united efforts of 
the company ; the coach always stopping for him, with great 
gravity. This disorder, and the roads, formed the main sub- 
ject of conversation. Finding, in the afternoon, that the coupé 
had discharged two people, and had only one passenger inside 
—a monstrous ugly Tuscan, with a great purple moustache, of 
which no inan could see the ends when he had his hat on—I 
took advantage of its better accommodation, and in company 
with this gentleman (who was very conversational and good- 
humoured) travelled on, until nearly eleven o’clock at night, 
when the driver reported that he couldn't think of going any far- 
ther, and we accordingly made a halt at a place called Stradella, 

The inn was a series of strange galleries surrounding a yard : 
where our coach, and a waggon or two, and a lot of fowls, and 
firewood, were all heaped up together, higgledy-piggledy ; so 
that you didn’t know, and couldn’t have taken your oath,' 
which was a fowl and which was a cart. We followed a sleepy 
man with a flaring torch, into a great, cold room, where there 
were two immensely broad beds, on what looked hike two im- 
mensely broad deal dining-tables ; another deal table of simi- 
lar dimensions in the middle of the bare floor ; four windows ; 
and two chairs. Somebody said it was my room; and I 
walked up and down it, for half an hour or so, staring at the 
Tuscan, the old priest, the young priest, and the Avvocdata 
(Red-Nose lived in the town, and had gone home), who sat 
upor. the beds, and stared at me in return, 
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The rather dreary whimsicality of this stage of .he proceeds 
ings, is interrupted by an announcement from tie Brave (he 
has been cooking) that supper is ready ; and to the priest’s 
chamber (the next room and the counterpart of mine) we all 
adjourn. The first dish is a cabbage, boiled with a great quan 
tity of rice in a tureen full of water, and flavoured with cheese 
{t isso hot, and we are so cold, that it appears almost jolly 
The second dish is some little bits of pork, fried with pigs’ kil 
neys. The third, two red fowls. The fourth, two litile red 
turkeys. The fifth, a huge stew of garlic and truffles. and [ 
don’t know what else ; and this concludes the entertainment. 

Before can sit down in my own chamber, and think it of 
the dampest, the door opens, and the Brave comes moving in, 
in the middle of such a quantity of fuel that he looks like Bir: 
nam Wood taking a winter walk. He kindles this heap in a 
twinkling, and produces a jorum of hot brandy and water ; for 
that bottle of his keeps company with the seasons, and now 
holds nothing but the purest eax de vie. When he has accom- 
plished this feat, he retires for the night ; and I hear him, for 
an hour afterwards, and indeed until I fall asleep, making jokes 
in some out-house (apparently under the pillow), where. he is 
smoking cigars with a party of confidential friends. He never 
was in the house in his life before ; but he knows everybody 
everywhere, before he has been anywhere five minutes; and is 
certain to have attracted to himself, in the meantime, the en- 
thusiastic devotion of the whole establishment. 

This is at twelve o'clock at night. At four o’clock next 
morning, he is up again, fresher than a new-blown rose; mak- 
ing blazing fires without the least authority from the Jandlord ; 
producing mugs of scalding coffee when nobody else can get 
anything but cold water ; and going out into the dark streets, 
and roaring tor fresh milk, on the chance of somebody with a 
cow getting up to supply it. While the horses are “ coming,” 
I stumble out into the town too. It seems to be all one little 
Piazza, with a cold damp wind blowing in and out of the 
arches, alternately, in a sort of pattern. But it is proforndly 
dark, and raining heavily ; and I shouldn’t know it to-morrow, 
if I were taken there to try. Which Heaven forbid ! 

The horses arrive in about an hour. In the interval, the 
driver swears: sometimes Christian oaths, sometimes Pagan 
oaths. ‘Sometimes, when it is a long, compound oath, he he- 
gins with Christianity and merges into Paganism. Various 
messengers are despatched ; not so much after the horses, ag 
after each other; for the first messenger never comes back, 
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and all the rest imitate him. At length the horses appear, sur- 
rounded by all the messengers ; some kicking them, and some 
dragging them, and all shouting abuse to them. ‘Then, the old 
priest, the young priest, the Avvocato, the Tuscan, and all of 
us, take our places; and sleepy voices proceeding from the 
doors of extraordinary hutches in divers parts of the yard, cry 
unt “ Addio corriére mio! Buon’ viaggio, corritre!” “Saluta 
tians which the courier, with his face one monstrous grin, 
returns in like manner as we go jolting and wallowing away, 
through the mud, 

At Piacenza, which was four or five hours’ journey from the 
nt. at Stradella, we broke up our little company before the 
hotel door, with divers manifestations of friendly feeling on all 
sides. The old priest was taken with the cramp again, before 
he had got half-way down the street; and the young priest laid 
the bundle of books on a door step, while he dutifully rubbed 
the old gentleman’s legs. The client of the Avvocato was 
waiting for him at the yard-gate, and kissed him on each cheek, 
with such a resounding smack, that Iam afraid he had eithe 
a very bad case, or-a scantily-furnished purse. The Tuscan, 
with a cigar in his mouth, went loitering off, carrying his hat 
in his. hand that he might the better trail up the ends of his 
dishevelled moustache. And the Brave Courier, as he and I- 
strolled away to look about us, began immediately to entertain 
me with the private histories and family affairs of the whole 
party. 

A brown, decayed, old town, Piacenza is.- A deserted, soli- 
tary, grass-grown place, with ruined ramparts; half filled-up 
trenches, which afford a frowsy pasturage to the lean kine that 
wander about them; and streets of stern houses, moodily frown- 
ing at the other houses over the way. The sleepiest and shab- 
biest of soldiery go wandering about, with the double curse of 
laziness and poverty, uncouthly wrinkling their misfitting regi- 
mentals ; the dirtiest of children play with their impromptu toys 
(pigs and mud) in the feeblest of gutters; and the gauntest of 
dogs trot in and out of the dullest of archways, in perpetual 
search of something to eat, which they never seem to find. A 
mysterious and solemn Palace, guarded by two colossal 
_ statues, twin Genii of the place, stands gravely in the midst of 
* the idle town; and the king with the marble legs, who flourished 
in the time of the thousand.and one Nights, might live content- 
edly inside of it, and never have the energy, in his upper half of 
flesh and blood, to want to come out. 

Wha’; a strange, half-sorrowful and half-delicious doze it ix 
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to ramble through these places gone to sleep and basking jn the 
sun! Each, in its turn, appears to be, of all the mouldy, 
dreary, God-forgotten towns in the wide world, the chief. Sit. 
ting on this hillock where a bastion used to be, and where a 
noisy fortress was, in the time of the old Roman station here, J 
become aware that I have never known till now, what it is to be 
lazy. A dormouse must surely be in very much the same con- 
dition before he retires under the wool in hig cage ; or a tor: 
toise before he buries himself. J feel that I am getting rusty, 
That any attempt to think, would be accompanied with a 
creaking noise. That there is nothing, anywhere, to be done, 
or needing to be done. That there is no more human progress, 
motion, effort, or advancement, of any kind beyond this. ‘That 
the whole scheme stopped here centuries ago, and lay down to 
rest until the Day of Judgment, 

Never while the Brave Courier lives! Behold him jingling 
out of Piacenza, and Staggering this way, in the tallest post- 
ing-chaise ever seen, so that he looks out of the front window 
as if he were peeping over a garden wall; while the postilion, 
concentrated essence of all the shabbiness of Italy, pauses for 
a moment in his animated conversation, to touch his hat to a 
blunt nosed little Virgin, hardly less shabby than himself, en- 
shrined in a plaster Punch’s show outside the town. 

In Genoa, and thereabouts, they train the vines on trellis- 
work, supported on square clumsy pillars, which, in themselves, 
are anything but picturesque. But, here, they twine them 
around trees, and let them trail among the hedges; and the 
vineyards are full of trees, regularly planted for this purpose, 
each with its own vine twining and clustering about it. Their 
leaves are now of the brightest gold and deepest red; and 
never was anything so enchantingly graceful and full of beauty. 
Through miles of these delightful forms and colours, the road 
winds its way, The wild festoons, the elegant wreaths, and 
crowns, and garlands of all shapes ; the fairy nets flung over 
great trees, and making them prisoners in sport; the tumbled 
heaps and mounds of exquisite shapes upon the ground ; how 
rich and beautiful they are! And every now and then, a long, 
long line of trees, will be all bound and garlanded together: as 
if they had taken hold of one another, and were coming danc- 
ing down the field ! 

Parma has cheerful, stirring streets, for an Italian town ; and 
Consequently is not so characteristic as many places of less 
note, Always excepting the retired Piazza, where the 
Cathedral, Baptistery, and Campanile—ancient buildings, of 
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a sombre brown, embellished with innumerable grotesque mon- 
sters and dreamy-looking creatures carved in marble and red 
stone—are clustered in a noble and magnificent repose. ‘Their 
silent presente was only invaded, when I saw them, by the 
twittering of the many birds that were flying in and out of the 
crevices in the stones and little nooks in the architecture, where 
they had made their nests. They were busy, rising from the 
cold shade of Temples made with hands, into the sunny air of 
Heaven. Not so the worshippers within, who were listening 
to the same drowsy chaunt, or kneeling before the same kinds 
of images and tapers, or whispering, with their heads bowed 
down, in the very selfsame dark confessionals, as I had left in 
Genoa and everywhere else. 

The decayed and mutilated paintings with which this church 
is covered, have, to my thinking, a remarkably mournful and 
depressing influence. It is miserable to see great works of 
art—something of the Souls of Painters—perishing and 
fading away, like human forms. ‘This cathedral is odorous 
with the rotting of Correggio’s frescoes in the Cupola. 
Heaven knows how beautiful they may have been at one time. 
Connoisseurs fall into raptures with them now; but such a 
labyrinth of arms and legs : such heaps of foreshortened limbs, 
entangled and involved and jumbled together: no operative 
surgeon, gone mad, could imagine in his wildest delirium. 

There is a very interesting subterranean church here; the 
roof supported by marble pillars, behind each of which there 
neemed to be at least one beggar in ambush: to say nothing of 
the tombs and secluded altars. From every one of these lurk- 
\ng-places, such crowds of phantom-looking men and women, 
leading other men and women with twisted limbs, or chattering 
jaws, or paralytic gestures, or idiotic heads, or some other sad 
infirmity, came hobbling out to beg, that if the ruined frescoes 
in the cathedral above, had been suddenly animated, and had 
retired to this lower church, they could hardly have made a’ 
greater confusion, or exhibited a more confounding display of 
arms and legs. 

There is Petrarch’s Monument, too; and there is the 
Baptistery, with its beautiful arches and immense font ; and 
there is a gallery containing some very remarkable pictures, 
whereof a few were being copied by hairy-faced artists, with 
little velvet caps more off their heads than on. There is the 
Farnese Palace too ; and in it’one of the dreariest spectacles 
of decay that ever was seea—a grand, old, gloomy theatre, 
mouldering away. 
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It is a large wooden structure, of the horse-shoe shape ; the 
lower seats arranged upon the Roman plan, but above them, 
great heavy chambers rather than boxes, where the Nobles 
sat, remote, in their proud state. Such desolation as has 
fallen on this theatre, enhanced in the spectator’s fancy by its 
gay intention and design, none but worms can be familiar 
with. A hundred and ten years have passed, since ary play 
was acted here. The sky shines in through the gashes in the 
roof; the boxes are dropping down, wasting away, and only 
tenanted by rats; damp and mildew smear the faded colours, 
and make spectral mats upon the panels; lean rags are 
dangling down where there were gay festoons on the Prosce- 
nium; the stage has rotted so, that a narrow wooden gallery 
is thrown across it, or it would sink beneath the tread, and 
bury the visitor in the gloomy depth beneath. The desolation 
and decay impress themselves on all the senses. The air has 
a mouldering smell, and an earthy taste; any stray outer 
sounds that straggle in with some lost sunbeam, are muffled 
and heavy; and the worm, the maggot, and the rot have. 
changed the surface.of the wood beneath the touch, as time 
will seam and roughen a smooth hand. If ever Ghosts act 
plays, they act them on this ghostly stage. 

It was most delicious weather, when we came into Modena, 
where the darkness of the sombre colonnades over the foot- 
ways skirting the main street on either side, was made 
refreshing and agreeable by the bright sky, so wonderfully 
blue. I passed from all the glory of the day, into a dim 
cathedral, where high mass was performing, feeble tapers 
were burning, people were kneeling in all directions before 
all manner of shrines, and officiating priests were crooning 
the usual chaunt, in the usual low, dull, drawling, melancholy 
tone, 

Thinking how strange it was, to find, in every stagnant 
town, this same Heart beating with the same monotonous 
pulsation, the centre of the same torpid, listless system, I 
came out by another door, and was suddenly scared to death 
by a blast from the shrillest trumpet that ever was blown, 
Immediately, came tearing round the corner, an equestrian 
company from Paris: marshalling themselves under the walls 
of the church, and flouting, with their horses’ heels, the 
griffins, lions, tigers, and other monsters in stone and marble, 
decorating its exterior. First, there came a stately noLieman 
with a great deal of hair, and no hat, bearing an enormous 
banner, on which was inscribed, M4zerpa! to-nicut| 
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Then, a Mexican chief, with a great pear-saaped club on his 
shoulder, like Hercules. Then, six or eight?Roman chariots : 
each with a beautiful lady in extremely short petticoats, and 
unnaturally pink tights, erect within: shedding beaming looks 
upon the crowd, in which there was a latent expression of 
discomposure and anxiety, for which I couldn’t account, until, 
as the open back of each chariot presented itself, I saw the 
immense difficulty with which the pink legs maintained their 
perpendicular, over the uneven pavement of the town: which 
give me quite a new idea of the ancient Romans and 
Britons. ‘The procession was brought to a close, by some 
dozen indomitable warriors of different nations, riding two 
and two, and haughtily surveying the tame population of 
Modena: among whom, however, they occasionally con- 
- descended to scatter largesse in the form of a few handbills. 
After caracolling among the lions and tigers, and proclaiming 
that evening’s entertainments with blast of trumpet, it then 
filed off, by the other end of the square, and left a new and 
greatly increased dulness behind. 

When the procession had so entirely passed away, that the 
shrill trumpet was mild in the distance, and the tail of the 
last horse was hopelessly round the corner, the people who 
had come out of the church to stare at it, went back again. 
But one old lady, kneeling on the pavement within, near 
the door, had seen it all, and had been immensely interested, 
without getting up; and this old lady’s eye, at that juncture, 
I happened to catch: to our mutual confusion, She cut our 
embarrassment very short, however, by crossing herself de- 
voutly, and going down, at full length,ion her face, before a 
figure in a fancy petticoat and a gilt crown ; which was so like 
one of the procession-figures, that perhaps at this hour she 
may think the whole appearance a celestial vision, Anyhow, 
I must certainly have forgiven her her interest in the Circus, 
though I had been her Father Confessor. 

There was a little fiery-eyed old man with a crooked shoul- 
der, in the cathedral, who took it very ill that I made no ef. 
fort to see the bucket (kept in an old tower) which the peo- 
ple of Modena took away from the people of Bologna in the 
fourteenth century, and about which there was war made and a 
mock-heroic poem by Tassong, too. Being quite content, 
however, to luok at the outside’of the tower, and feast, in imag. 
ination, on the bucket within ; and preferring to loiter in the 
shade of the tall Campanile, and about the cathedral ; I have 
no persinal knowledge of this bucket, even at the present tims. 
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Indeed, we were at Bologna, before the little old man (or the_ 
Guide-Book) would have considered that we had half done 
‘justice to the wonders of Modena. But it is such a delight ta 
me to leave new scenes behind, and still go on, encountering 
newer scenes—and, moreover, I have such a perverse dispo 
sition in respect of sights that are cut, and dried, and dic- 
tated—-that I fear I sin against similar authorities in every 
place [ visit. 

Be this as it may, in the pleasant Cemetery at Bologna I 
found myself walking next Sunday morning, among the stately 
marble tombs and colonnades, in company with a crowd of 
Peasants, and escorted by a little Cicerone of that town, who 
was excessive'y anxious for the honour of the place, and most 
solicitous to divert my attention from the bad monuments: 
whereas he was never tired of extolling the good ones. Seeing 
this little man (a good-humoured little man he was, who seemed 
to have nothing in his face but shining teeth and eyes) looking, 
wistfully, at a certain plot of grass, I asked him who was buried 
there. ‘*The poor people, Signore,” he said, with a shrug and 
smile, and stopping to look back at me—for he always went on 
a little before, and took off his hat to introduce every new 
monument. ‘Only the poor, Signore! It’s very cheerful. 
It’s very lively. How green it is, how cool! It’s like a 
meadow! There are five,’—holding up all the fingers of his 
right hand to express the number, which an Italian peasant 
will always do, if it be within the compass of his ten fingers,— 
“there are five of my little children buried there, Signore ; just 
there; a little to the right. Well! Thanks to God! Its 
very cheerful. How green it is, how cool it is! It’s quite a 
meadow !” 

He looked me very hard in the face, and seeing I was sorry 
for him, took a pinch of snuff (every Cicerone takes snuff), and 
made a little bow; partly in deprecation of his having alluded’ 
to such a subject, and partly in memory of the children and of 
his favourite saint. It was as unaffected and as perfectly 
natural a little bow, as ever man made. Immediately after- 
wards, he took his hat off altogether, and begged to introduce 
me to the next monument; and his eyes and his teeth shone 
brighter than before. 
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: THROUGH BOLOGNA AND FERRARA. 


= ey HERE was such a very smart official in attendance a 

"| the Cemetery where the little Cicerone had buried his 
| children, that when the little Cicerone suggested to me 
in a whisper, that there would be no offence in pre 
senting this officer, in return for some slight extra service, with 
a couple of pauls (about tenpence, English money), I looked 
incredulously at his cocked hat, wash-leather gloves, well-made 
uniform, and dazzling buttons, and rebuked the little Cicerone 
with a grave shake of the head. For, in splendour of appear- 
ance, he was at least equal to the Deputy Usher of the Black 
Rod; and the idea of his carrying, as Jeremy Diddler would 
say, ‘‘such a thing as tenpence” away with him, seemed mon- 
strous. He took it in excellent part, however, when I made 
bold to give it him, and pulled off his cocked hat with a flour- 
ish that would have been a bargain at double the money. 

It seemed to be his duty to describe the monuments to the 
people—at all events-he was doing so; and when I compared 
him, like Gulliver in Brobdignag, “ with the Institutions of my 
own beloved country, I could not refrain from tears of pride 
and exultation.” He had no pace at all; no more than a tortoise. 
He loitered as the people loitered, that they might gratify their 
curiosity ; and positively allowed them, now and then, to read 
the inscriptions on the tombs. He was neither shabby, nor 
insolent, nor churlish, nor ignorant. He spoke his own lan- 
guage with perfect propriety, and seemed to consider himself, 
in his way, a kind of teacher of the people, and to entertain a 
just respect both for himself and them. They would no more 
have such a man for a Verger in-Westminster Abbey, than they 
would let the people in (as they do at Bologna) to see the 
monuments for nothitg.* 

Again, an ancient sombre town, under the brilliant sky ; 
with heavy arcades over the footways of the older streets, and 
lighter and more cheerful archways in the newer portions of 
the town. Again brown piles of sacred buildings, with more 
birds flying in and out of chinks in the stones; and more 
snarling monsters for the bases of the pillars. Again, rich 
churches, drowsy masses, curling incense, tinkling bells, priests 
in bright vestments : pictures, tapers, laced altar cloths, crosses, 
images, and artificial flowers. 


* A far more liberal and just recognition of the public hasarisen in Wests 
minster Abbey since this was written. 
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There is a grave and learned air about the city, and a pleas 
ant gloom upon it, that would leave it, a distinct and separate 
impression in the mind, among a crowd of cities,. though it 
were not still further marked in the traveller’s remembrance by 
the two brick leaning towers (sufficiently unsightly in them- 
selves, it must be acknowledged), inclining cross-wise as if they 
were bowing stiffly to each other—a most extraordinary ter 
mination to the perspective of some of the narrow streets 
The colleges, and churches too, and palaces: and above all 
the academy of Fine Arts, where there are a host of interesting 
pictures, especially by Gutpo, DomeEnrcuino, and Lupovico 
CaRACccI: give it a place of its own in the memory. Even 
though these were not, and there were nothing else to remem- 
ber it by, the great Meridian on the pavement of the church of 
San Petronio, where the sunbeams mark the time among the 
kneeling people, would give it a fanciful and pleasant interest. 

Bologna being very full of tourists, detained there by an in- 
undation which rendered the road to Florence impassable, 1 
was quartered up at the top of an hotel, in an out-of-the-way 
room which I never could find: containing a bed, big enough 
for a boarding school, which I couldn't fall asleep in. The 
chief among the waiters who visited this lonely retreat, where 
there was no other company but the swallows in the broad 
eaves over the window, was a man of one idea in connection 
with the English ; and the subject of this harmless monomania, 
was Lord Byron. I made the discovery. by accidentally re- 
marking to him, at breakfast, that the matting with which the 
floor was covered, was very comfortable at that season, when 
he immediately replied that Milor Beeron had been much at- 
tached to that kind of matting. Observing, at the same mo- 
ment, that I took no milk, he exclaimed with enthusiasm, that 
Milor Beeron had never touched it. At first, I took it for 
granted, in my innocence, that he had been ene of the Beeron 
servants ; but no, he said no, he was in the habit of speaking 
about my Lord, to English gentlemen ; that was all. He knew 
all about him, he said. In proof of it, he connected him with 
every possible topic, from the Monte Pulciano wine at dinner 
(which was grown on an estate he had owned), to the big bed 
itself, which was the very mode: of his. When I left the inn, 
he coupled with his final bow ia the yard, a parting assurance 
that the road by which I was going, had been Milor Beeron’s 
favourite ride ; and before the horse's feet had well begun to 
clatter on the pavement, he ran briskly up-stairs again, I dare 
say to tell some other Englishman in some other solitary room 
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that the guest who had just departed was Lord Beeron’s living 


I had entered Bologna by night—almost midnight—and all 
along the road thither, after our entrance into the Papal terri- 
tory; which is not, in any part, supremely well governed, Saint 
Peter s keys being rather rusty now: the driver had so worried 
about the danger of robbers in travelling after dark, and had 
so infected the Brave Courier, and the two had been so con- 
stantly stopping and getting up and down to look after a port- 
manteau which was tied on behind, that I should have felt 
almost obliged to any one who would have had the goodness to 
take it away. Hence it was stipulated, that, whenever we left 
Bologna, we should start so as not to arrive at Ferrara later 
than eight at night; and a delightful afternoon and evening 
journey it was, albeit through a flat district which gradually 
became more marshy from the overflow of brooks and rivers 
in the recent heavy rains. : 

At sunset, when I was walking on alone, while the horses 
rested, I arrived upon a little scene, which, by one of those 
singular mental operations of which we are all conscious, 
seemed perfectly familiar to me, and which I see distinctly now. 
‘There was not much in it. In the blood-red light, there was a 
mournful sheet of water, just stirred by the evening wind; 
upon its margin a few trees. In the foreground was a group 
of silent peasant girls leaning over the parapet of a little bridge, 
and looking, now up at the sky, now down into the water; in 
the distance, a deep bell; the shadow of approaching night on 
everything. If I had been murdered there, in some formet life, 
{ could not have seemed to remember the place more thor- 
oughly, or with a more emphatic chilling of the blood; and the 
real remembrance of it acquired in that minute, is so strength- 
ened by the imaginary recollection, that I hardly think I could 
forget it. 

More solitary, more depopulated, more deserted, old Ferrara, 
than any city of the solemn brotherhood ! ‘The grass so grows 
up in the silent streets, that anyone might make hay there, 
literally, while the sun shines. But the sun shines with di- 
minished cheerfulness in grim Ferrara; and the people are s¢ 
few who pass and repass through the public places, that the 
flesh of its inhabitants might be grass indeed, and growing in 
the squares. 

I wonder why the head coppersmith in an Italian town, 
always lives next door to the He‘el, or cpposite : making the 
visitor feel as if the beating hammers were his own heart, 
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palpitating with a deadly energy! I wonder why jealous cor 
ridors surround the bedroom on all sides, and fill it with un. 
necess ry doors that can’t be shut, and will not open, and abut 
on pitchy darkness! I wonder why it is not enough that these 
distrustful genii stand agape at one’s dreams all night, but 
there must also be round open portholes high in the wall, 
suggestive, when a mouse or rat is heard behind the wain- 
scot, of a somebody scraping the wall with his toes, in his 
endeavours to reach one of these portholes and look in! 1 
yonder why the faggots are so constructed, as to know of no 
effect but an agony of heat when they are lighted and replen- 
isk:d, and an agony of cold and suffocation at all other times ! 
I wonder, above all, why it is the great feature of domestic 
architecture in Italian inns, that all the fire goes up the chimney, 
except the smoke ! 

The answer matters little. Coppersmiths, doors, portholes, 
smoke, and faggots, are welcome to me. Give me the smiling 
faces of the attendant, man or woman; the courteous manner ; 
the amiable desire to please and to be pleased; the light- 
hearted, pleasant, simple air—so many jewels set in dirt—and 
Iam theirs again to-morrow ! 

Axrosto’s house, Tasso’s prison, a rare old gothic cathedral, 
and more churches of course, are the sights of Ferrara. But 
the long silent streets, and the dismantled palaces, where ivy 
waves in lieu of banners, and where rank weeds are slowly 
creeping up the long-nntrodden stairs, are the best sights of all. 

The aspect of this dreary town, half an hour before sunrise 
one fine morning, when I left it, was as picturesque as it séemed 
unreal and spectral. It was no matter that the people were 
not yet out of bed; for if they had all been up and busy they 
would have made but little difference in that desert of a place, 
It was best to see it without a single figure in the picture ; a 
city of the dead, without one solitary survivor. Pestilence might 
have ravaged streets, squares, and market-places; and sack 
and siege have ruined the old houses,ebattered down their 
doors and windows, and made breaches in their roofs. In one 
part, a great tower rose into the air; the only landmark in the 
melancholy view. In another, a prodigious Castle, with a 
moat about it, stood aloof: a sullen city in itself. In the 
black dungeons of this castle, Parisina and her lover were be- 
headed in the dead of mght. The red light, beginning to shine 
when [I looked back upon it, stained its walls without, as they 
have, many a time, been stained within, in old days; buat for 
any sign of life they gave, the castle and the city might have 
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been avoided by all human creatures, from the moment when 
the axe went down upon the last of the two lovers: and might 
have never vibrated to another sound 


Beyond the blow that to the block 
Pierced through with forced and sullen shock. 


Coming to the Po, which was greatly swollen, and running 
fiercely, we crossed it by a floating bridge of boats, and so came 
into the Austrian territory, and resumed our journey: through 
a country of which, for some miles, a great part was under 
water. ‘The Brave Courier and the soldiery had first quarrelled, 
for half an hour or more, over our eternal passport. But this 
was a daily relaxation with the Brave, who was always stricken 
deaf when shabby functionaries in uniform came, as they con- 
- stantly did come, plunging out of wooden boxes to look at it— 
or in other words to beg—and who, stone deaf to my entreaties 
that the man might have a trifle given him, and we resume our 
journey in -peace, was wont to sit reviling the functionary in 
broken English: while the unfortunate man’s face was a portrait 
of mental agony framed in the coach window, from his perfect 
ignorance of what was being said to his disparagement. 

There was a Postilion, in the course of this day’s journey, as 
wid and savagely good-looking a vagabond as you would desire 
to see. He was a tall, stout-made, dark-complexioned fellow, 
with a profusion of shaggy black hair hanging all over his tace, 
and great black whiskers stretching down histhroat. His dress 
was a torn suit of rifle green, garnished here and there with 
red ; a steeple-crowned hat, innocent of nap, with a broken 
and bedraggled feather stuck in the band; anda flaming red 
neck-kerclnef hanging on his shoulders. He was not in the 
saddle, but reposed, quite at his ease, on a sort of low foot- 
board in front of the postchaise, down among the horses’ tails— 
convenient for having his brains kicked out, at any moment. 
To this Drigand, the Brave Courier, when we were at a reason- 
able trot, happened to suggest the practicability of going faster. 
He received the proposal with a perfect yell of derision, 
brandished his whip about his head (such a whip! it was more 
like a home-made bow); flung up his heels, much higher than 
the horses; and disappeared, in a paroxysm, somewhere in tne 
neighbourhood of the axletree. I fully expected to see him 
‘ying in the road, a hundred yards behind, but up came the 
steeple-crowned hat again, next minute, and he was seen re- 
posing, as on a sofa, entertaining himself with the idea, and 
crying, “Fla ha! what next. Oh the devil! Faster too! 
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Shoo-—hoo—o—o!” (This last ejaculation, an inexpressibly 
defiant hoot.) Being anxious to reach our immediate vestina- 
tion that night, I ventured, by-and-by, to repeat the experiment 
on my own account. It produced exactly the same etfect. 
Round flew the whip with the same scornful flourish, up came 
the heels, down went the steeple-crowned hat, and presently he 
reappeared, ‘reposing as before and saying to himself, “ Ha ha! 
Whatnext! Faster too. Ohthe devil! Shoo—hoo—o—o }? 


AN ITALIAN DREAM. 


HAD been travelling, for some days; resting very 
y| little in the night, and never in the day. The rapid 
ons || and unbroken succession of novelties that had passed 
~~ before me, came back like half-formed dreams: and 
a crowd of objects wandered in the greatest confusion through 
my mind, as I travelled on, by a solitary road. At intervals, 
fome.one among them would stop, as it were, in its restless 
flitting to and fro, and enable me to look at it, quite steadily, 
and behold it in full distinctness. After a few moments, it 
would dissolve, like aviewin a magic-lantern ; and while I saw 
some part of it quite plainly, and some faintly, and some not at. 
all, would show me another of the many places I had lately 
seen, lingering behind it, and coming through it. This was no 
sooner visible than, in its turn, it melted into something else. 
At one moment, I was standing again, before the brown old 
rugged churches of Modena. As I recognized the curious pil- 
lars with grim monsters for their bases, I seemed to see them, 
standing by themselves in the quiet square at Padua, where 
ithere were the staid old University, and the figures, demurely 
gowned, grouped here and there in the Open space about it. 
‘Then, I was strolling in the outskirts of that pleasant city, ad- 
miring the unusual neatness of the dwelling-houses, gardens, and 
orchards, as I had seen them a few hours before. In their 
stead arose, immediately, the two towers of Bologna; and the 
most obstinate of all these objects, failed to hold its ground, a 
minute, before the monstrous moated castle of Ferrara, which, 
like an illustration to a wild romance, came back again in the 
red sunrise, lording it over the solitary, grass-grown, withered 
town. In short, I had that incoherent but delightful jumble in 
my brain, which travellers are apt to have, and are indolently 
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willing to encourage. Every shake of the coach in which [ sat, 
half dozing in the dark, appeared to jerk some new recollection 
out of its place, aud to jerk some other new recollection into it, 
and in this state I fell asleep. 

I was awakened after some time (as I thought) by the stop. 
ping of the coach. It was now quite night, and we were at the 
water-side, ‘here lay here, a black boat, with a little house or 
cabin in it of the same mournful colour. When I had taken 
my seat in this, the boat was paddled, by two men, towards a 
great light, lying in the distance on the sea. 

Ever and again, there was a dismal sigh of wind. It ruffled 
the water, and rocked the boat, and sent the dark clouds flying 
before the stars. I could not but think how strange it was, to 
be floating away at that hour: leaving the land behind, and go- 
ing on, towards this light upon the sea. It soon began to burn 
brighter ; and from being one light became a cluster of tapers, 
twinkling and shining out of the water, as the boat approached 
towards them by a dreamy kind of track, marked out upon the 
sea by posts and piles. 

We had floated on, five miles or so, over the dark water, - 
when I heard it rippling, in my dream, against some obstruc- 
tion near at hand. Looking out attentively, I saw, through the 
gloom, a something black and massive—like a shore, but lying 
close and flat upon the water, like a raft—which we were glid- 
ing past. The chief of the two rowers said it was a burial- 
piace. : 

Full of the interest and wonder which a cemetery lying out 
there, in the lonely sea, inspired, I turned to gaze upon it as it 
should recede in our path, when it was quickly shut out from 
my view. Before I knew by what, or how, I found that we 
were gliding up a street—a phantom street ; the houses rising 
on both sides, from the water, and the black boat gliding on 
beneath their windows. Lights were shining from some of 
these casements, plumbing the depth of the black stream with 
their reflected rays; but all was profoundly silent. 

So we advanced into this ghostly city, continuing to hold our 
course through narrow streets and lanes, all filled and flowing 
with water. Some of the corners where our way branched off 
were so acute and narrow, that it seemed impossible for tae 
Tong sicnder boat to turn them ; but the rowers, with a low 
melodious cry of warning, sent it skimming on, without-4 
pause. Sometimes, the rowers of another black boat like our 
own, echoed the cry, and slackening their speed (as I though‘ 
we did ours) would come flitting past 1s, like a dark shadow. 
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Other boats of the same sombre hue, were lying moored, T 
thought, to painted pillars, near to dark mysterious doors that 
opened straight upon the water. Some of these were empty + 
in some, the rowers lay asleep; towards one, I saw some fig- 
ures coming down a gloomy archway from the interior of a pal- 
ace: gaily dressed, and attended by torch-bearers. It was but 
a glimpse I had of them; for a bridge, so low and close upon 
the boat that it seemed ready to fall down and crush us: one 
of the many bridges that perplexed the Dream: blotted them 
out, instantly. On we went, floating towards the heart of this 
strange place—with water all about us where never water was 
elsewhere—clusters of houses, churches, heaps of stately build- 
ings growing out of it—and, everywhere, the same extraordi- 
nary silence. Presently, we shot across a broad and open 
stream ; and passing, as I thought, before a spacious paved 
quay, where the bright lamps with which it was illuminated 
showed long rows of arches and pillars, of ponderous construc- 
tion and great strength, but as light to the eye as garlands of 
hoar-frost or gossamer—and where, for the first time, I saw 
people walking—arrived at a flight of steps leading from the ~ 
water to a large mansion, where, having passed through corri- 
dors and galleries innumerable, I lay down to rest; listening 
to the black boats stealing up and down below the window on 
the rippling water, till I fell asleep. 

The glory of the day that broke upon me in this Dream; 
its freshness, motion, buoyancy; its sparkles of the sun in 
water ; its clear blue sky and rustling air; no waking words 
can tell. But, from my window, I looked down on boats and 
barks ; on masts, sails, cordage, flags; on groups of busy sail- 
ors, working at the cargoes of these vessels ; on wide quays, 
strewn with bales, casks, merchandise of many kinds; on great 
ships, lying near at hand in stately indolence ; on islands, 
crowned with gorgeous domes and turrets ; and where golden 
crosses glittered in the light, atop of wondrous churches 3pring- 
ing from the sea! Going down upon the margin of the green 
sea, rolling on before the door, and filling all the streets, 1 came 
upon a place of such surpassing beauty, and such grandeur, 
that all the rest was poor and faded in comparison with its ab- 
sorbing loveliness. 

It was a great Piazza, as I thought ; anchored, like all the 
rest, in the deep ocean. On its broad bosom, was a Palace, 
more majestic and magnificent jn its old age, than all the 
buildings of the earth, in the high prime and fulness of their 
youth. Clo sters and galleries: s0 light, they might have been ~ 
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_ the work of fairy hands: so strong that centuries had battered. 


them in vain: wound round and ‘round this palace, and en- 
folded it with a Cathedral, gorgeous in the wild luxuriant fan- 
cies of the East. At no great distance froin its porch, a lofty 
tower, standing by itself, and rearing its proud head, alone, into 
the sky, looked out upon the Adriatic sea. Near to the margin 
of the stream, were two ill-omened pillars of red granite ; one 
having on its top, a figure with a sword and shield; the other, 
awinged ion. Not far from these again, a second tower: rich- 
est of the rich in all its decorations: even here, where all was 
rich: sustained aloft, a great orb, gleaming with gold and deep- 
est blue: the Twelve Signs painted on it, and a mimic sun re- 
volving in its course around them: while above, two bronze 
giants hammered out the hours upon a sounding bell. An ob- 
long square of lofty houses of the whitest stone, surrounded 
by a light and beautiful arcade, formed part of this enchanted 
scene; and, here and there, gay masts for flags rose, tapering, 
from the pavement of the unsubstantial ground. 

I thought I entered the Cathedral, and went in and out 
among its many arches : traversing its whole extent. A grand 
and dreamy structure, of immense proportions ; golden with old 
mosaics ; redolent of perfumes ; dim with the smoke of incense ; 
costly in treasure of precious stones and metals, glittering 
through iron bars; holy with the bodies of deceased saints ; 
rainbow-hued with windows of stained glass; dark with carved 
woods and coloured marbles; obscure in its vast heights, and 
lengthened distances ; shining with: silver lamps and winking 
lights ; unreal, fantastic, solemn, inconceivable throughout. I 
thought I entered the old palace; pacing silent galleries and 
council-chambers, where the old rulers of this mistress of the 
waters looked sternly out, in pictures, from the walls, and where 
her high-prowed galleys, still victorious on canvas, fought and 
conquered as of old. I thought I wandered through its halls 
of state and triumph—bare and empty now!—and musing on 
its pride and might, extinct: for that was past ; all past: heard 
a voice say, ‘Some tokens of its ancient rule, and some con- 
soling reasons for its downfall, may be traced here, yet!” 

I dreamed that I was led on, then, into some jealous rooms, 
communicating with_a prison near the palace; separated from 
it by a lofty bridge crossing a narrow street; and called, I 
dreamed, The Bridge of Sighs. 

But first I passed two jagged slits in a stone wall; the lions’ 
mouths—now. toothless—where, in the distempered horror of 
my sleep, | thcught denunciations of innocent men to the old 
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wicked Council, had been dropped through, many a time, when 
the night was dark. So, when I saw the council-room to which 
such prisoners were taken for examination, and the door by 
which they passed out, when they were condemned—a door 
that never closed upon a man with life and hope before him— 
my heart appeared to die within me. 

_It was smitten harder though, when, torch in hand, I de- 

~scended from the cheerful day into two ranges, one below 
another, of dismal, awful, horrible stone cells, They were quite 
dark. Each hada locp-hole in its massive wall, where, in the 
old time, every day, a torch was placed—I dreamed—to light 
the prisoner within, for half an hour. The captives, by the 
glimmering of these brief rays, had scratched and cut inscrip- 
tions in the blackened vaults. I saw them, For their labour 
with a rusty nail’s point, had outlived their agony and them, 
through many generations. 

One cell, I saw, in which no man remained for more than 
four-and-twenty hours; being marked for dead before he en- 
tered it. Hard by, another, and a dismal one, whereto, at 
midnight, the confessor came—a monk brown-robed, and hood- 
ed—gastly in the day, and free bright air, but in the midnight 
of that murky prison, Hope’s extinguisher, and Murder’s herald. 
I had my foot upon the spot, where, at the same dread hour, 
the shriven prisoner was strangled ; and struck my hand upon 
the guilty door—low browed and stealthy—through which the 
lumpish sack was carried out into a boat, and rowed away, and 
drowned where it was death to cast a net. 

Around this dungeon stronghold, and above some part of it: 
licking the rough walls Without, and smearing them with damp 
and slime within : stuffing dank weeds and refuse into chinks 
and crevices, as if the very stones and bars had mouths to stop: 
furnishing a smooth road for the removal of the bodies of the 
secret victims of the state—a road so ready that it went along 
with them, and ran before them, like a cruel officer—flowed the 
same water that filled this Drean of mine, and inade it seem 
one, even at the time. 

Descending from the palace by a staircase, called, I thought, 
the Giant’s—I had some imaginary recollection of an old man 
abdicating, coming, more slowly and more feebly, down it, when 
he heard the bell, proclaiming his successor—I glided off, in 
one of the dark boats, until we came to an old arsenal guarded 
by four marble lions. To make my Dream more monstrous 
and unlikley, one of these had words and sentences upen its 
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body, inscribed there, at an unknown time, and in an unk:.own 
language; so that their purport was a mystery to all men. 

There was little sound of hammers in this place for building 
ships, and little work in progress ; for the greatness of the city 
was no more, as I have said. Indeed, it seemed a very wreck 
found drifting on the sea; a strange flag hoisted in its honour- 
able stations, and strangers standing at its helm. A splendid 
barge in which its ancient chief had gone forth, pompously, 
at certain periods, to wed the ocean, lay here, I thought, no 
invre ; but, in its place, there was a tiny model, made from 
recollection like the city’s greatness ; and it told of what had 
been (so are the strong and weak confounded in the dust) almost 
as eloquently as the massive pillars, arches, roofs, reared to 
overshadow stately ships that had no other shadow now, upon 
the water or the earth. 


An armoury was there yet. Plundered and despoiled ; but an’ 


armoury. With a fierce standard taken from the Turks, droop- 
ing in the dull air of its cage. Rich suits of mail worn by great 
warriors were hoarded there ; crossbows and bolts ; quivers full 
of arrows ; spears ;. swords, daggers, maces, shields, and heavy- 
headed axes. Plates of wrought steel and iron, to make the 
gallant horse a monster cased in metal scales; and one spring- 
weapon (easy to be carried in the breast) designed to do its 
office noiselessly, and made for shooting men with poisoned 
darts. 

One press or case I saw, full of accursed instruments of tor- 
ture: horribly contrived to cramp, and pinch, and grind, and 
crush men’s bones, and tear and twist them with the torment 
of a thousand deaths. Before it, were two iron helmets, with 
breast-pieces : made to close up tight and smooth upon the 
heads of living sufferers; and fastened on to each, was a small 
knob or anvil, where the directing devil could repose his elbow 
at his ease, and listen, near the walled-up ear, to the lamenta- 
tions and confessions of the wretch within. There was that 
grim resemblance in them to the human shape—they were such 


moulds of sweating faces, pained and cramped—that it was dif. 


ficult to think them empty; and terrible distortions lingering 
within them, seemed to follow me, when, taking to my boat 
again, I rode off to a kind of garden or public walk in the sea. 
where there were grass and trees. But I forgot them when { 
stood upon its farthest brink—I stood there, in my dream—and 
looked, along the ripple, to the setting sun; before me, in the 
sky and on the deep, a crimson flush; and behind me the whole 
city resolving into streaks of red and purple, on the water. 
22 
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In the luxurious wonder of so rare a dream, I tuok but lit- 
tle heed of time, and had but little understanding of its flight. 
But there were Jays and nights in it; and when the sun was 
high, and when the rays of lamps were crooked in the running 
water, I was still afloat, I thought: plashing the slippery walls 
and houses with the cleavings of the tide, as my black boat, 
horne upon it, skimmed along the streets. 

Sometimes, alighting at the doors of churches and vast pal- 
aces, I wandered on, from room to room, from aisle to aisle, 
through labyrinths of rich altars, ancient monuments ; decayed 
apartments where the furniture, half awful, half grotesque, was 
mouldering away. Pictures were there, replete with such endur- 
ing beauty and expression : with such passion, truth, and power: 
that they seemed so many young and fresh realities among a 
host of spectres. I thought these, often intermingled with the 
old days of the city: with its beauties, tyrants, captains, pat- 
riots, merchants, courtiers, priests: nay, with its very stones, and 
bricks, and public places ; all of which lived again, about me, 
on the walls. Then, coming down some marble staircase where 
the water lapped and oozed against the lower steps, I passed 
into my boat again, and went on in my dream. 

Floating down narrow lanes, where carpenters, at work with 
plane and chisel in their shops, tossed the light shaving straight 
upon the water, where it lay like weed, or ebbed away before 
me ina tangled heap. Past open doors, decayed and rotten 
from long steeping in the wet, through which some scanty patch 
of vine shone green and bright, making unusual shadows on 
the pavement with its trembling leaves. Past quays and ter- 
races, where women, gracefully veiled, were passing and repass- 
ing, and where idlers were reclining in the sunshine, on flag- 
stones and on flights of steps. Past bridges, where there were 
idlers too: loitering and looking over. Below stone balconies, 
erected at a giddy height, before the loftiest windows of the lofti- 
est houses. Past plots of garden, theatres, shrines, prodig- 
ious piles of architecture—Gothic—Saracenic—fanciful with all 
the fancies of all times and countries. Past buildings that were 
high, and low, and black, and white, and straight, and crooked ; 
mean and grand, crazy and strong. Twining among a tangled 
lot of boats and barges, and shooting out at last into a Grand 
Canal! There, in the errant fancy of my dream, I saw old 
Shylock passing to and fro upon a bridge, all built upon with 
shops and humming with the tongues of men; a form I seemed 
to know for Desdemona’s, leaned down through a latticed blind 
to pluck a flower. And, in the dream, I thought that Shake. 
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sp2are’s : pixit was abroad upon the water somewhere : stealing 
through the city. 

At night, when two votive lamps burnt before an image of 
the Virgin, in a gallery outside the great cathedral, near the 
roof, I fancied that the ‘great piazzi of the Winged Lion was 
a blaze of cheerful light, and that its whole arcade-was thronged 
with people; while crowds were diverting themselves in splen- 
did coffee-houses opening from it—which were never shut, I 
thought, but open all night long. When the bronze giants 
struck the hour of midnight on the bell, I thought the life and 
animation of the city were all centred here ; and as I rowed 
away, abreast the silent quays, I only saw them dotted, here 
and there; with sleeping boatmen wrapped up in their cloaks, 
and lying at full length upon the stones, 

But, close about the quays and churches, palaces and pris- 
ons: sucking at their walls, and welling up into the secret 
places of the town: crept the water always. Noiseless and 
watchful : coiled round and round it, in its many folds, like an 
old serpent: waiting for the time, I thought, when people 
should look down into its depths for any stone of the old city 
that had claimed to be its mistress. 

Thus it floated me away, until I awoke in the old market- 
place at Verona. I have, many and many a time, thought, 
since, of this strange Dream upon the water: half-wondering if 
it lie there yet, and if its name be Venice. 


BY VERONA, MANTUA, AND MILAN, ACROSS THE 
PASS OF THE SIMPLON INTO SWITZERLAND. 


HAD been half afraid to go to Verona, lest it should 
at all put me out of conceit with Romeo and Juliet. 
But, I was no sooner come into the old Market-place, 
than the misgiving vanished. It is so fanciful, quaint, 
and picturesque a place, formed by such an extraordinary and 
rich variety of fantastic buildings, that there could be nothing 
better at the core of even this romantic town: scene of one of 
the most romantic and beautiful of stories. 

‘It was natural enough, to go straight from the Market-place, 
to the House of the Capulets, now degenerated into a most 
miserable littleinn. Noisy vetturini and muddy market-carts were 
disputing possession of the yard, which was ankle-deep in dirt, 
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with a brood of splashed and bespattered geese ; and .nere was 
a grim visaged dog, viciously panting in a doorway, who would 
certainly have had Romeo by the leg, the *moment he put -it 
over the wall, if he had existed and been at large in those times. 
The orchard fell into other hands, and was parted off many years 
ago; but there used to be one attached to the house—or at all 
events there may have been,—and the hat (Cappéllo) the 
wicient cognizance of the family, may still be seen, carved in 
stone, ove: the gateway of the yard. The geese, the market- 
carts, their drivers, and the dog, were somewhat in the way of 
the story, it must be confessed ; and it would have been pleasanter 
to have found the house empty, and to have been able to walk 
through the disused rooms. But the hat was unspeakably comi- 
fortable ; and the place where the garden used to be, hardly less 
so. Besides, the house is a distrustfui, jealous-looking house as 
one would desire to see, though of a very moderate size. So I was 
guite satisfied with it, as the veritable mansion of old Capulet 
and was correspondingly grateful in my acknowledgments to an 
extremely unsentimental middle-aged lady, the Padrona of the 
Hotel, who was lounging on the threshold looking at the geese ; 
and who at least resembled the Capulets in the one particulat 
of being very great indeed in the “ Family” way. 

From Juliet’s home, to Juliet’s tomb, is a transition as natural 
to the visitor, as to fair Juliet herself, or to the proudest Juliet 
that ever has taught the torches to burn bright in any time. 
So, I went off, with a guide, to an old, old garden, once belong- 
ing to an old, old convent, I suppose ; and being admitted, at a 
shattered gate, by a bright-eyed woman who was washing clothes, 
went down some walks where fresh plants and young flowers 
werc prettily growing among fragments of old wall, and ivy-cov- 
ered mounds ; and was shown a little tank, or water trough, which 
the bright-eyed woman—drying her arms upon her ’kerchief 
called, ‘“‘ La tomba di Giulietta la sfortunéta.” With the best 
disposition in the world to believe, [ could dono more than be- 
lieve that the bright-eyed woman believed ; so I gave her that 
much credit, and her customary fee in ready money. It was a 
pleasure rather than a disappointment, that Juliet’s resting-place 
was forgoiten. However consolatory it may have been to Yorick’s 
Ghost, to hear the feet upon the pavement overhead, and, twenty 
tines a day, the repetition of his name, it is better for Juliet to 
lie out of the track of tourists, and to have no visitors but such 
as come to graves in spring-rain, and sweet air, and sunshine. 

Pleasant Verona! With its beautiful old palaces, and charm: 
ing country in the distance, seen from terrace walks, and stately 
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balustraded galleries. With its Roman gates, still spanning the 
fair steet, and casting, on the sunlight of to-day, the shade ot 
fifteen hundred years ago. With its marble-fitted churches, lofty 
towers, rich architecture, and quaint old quiet thoroughfares, 
where shouts of Montagues and Capulets once resounded, 


And made Verona’s ancient citizens 
Cast by their grave, beseeming ornaments, 
To wield old partizans. 


With its fast-rushing river, picturesque old bridge, great castle, 
waving cypresses, and prospect so delightful, and so cheerful ! 
Pleasant Verona! 

In the midst of it, in the Piazza di Bré—a spirit of old time 
among the familiar realities of the passing hour—is the great 
Roman Amphitheatre. So well preserved, and carefully main- 
tained, that every row of seatsis there, unbroken. Over certain 
of the arches, the old Roman numerals may yet be seen; and 
there are corridors, and staircases, and subterranean passages 
for beasts, and winding ways, above-ground and below, as when 
the fierce thousands hurried in and out, intent upen the bloody 
shows of the arena. Nestling in some of the shadows and 
hollow placés of the walls, now, are smiths with their forges, and 
a few small dealers of one kind or other; and there are green 
weeds, and leaves, and grass, upon the parapet. But little else 
is greatly changed. 

When I had traversed all about it, with great interest, and had 
gone up to the topmost round of seats, and turning from the 
lovely panorama closed in by the distant Alps, looked down in- 
to the building, it seemed to lie before me like the inside of a 
prodigious hat of plaited straw, with an enormously broad brim 
and a shallow crown: the plaits being represented by the four- 
and-forty rows of seats. The comparison. is a homely and 
fantastic one, in sober remembrance and on paper, but it was 
irresistibly suggested at the moment, nevertheless. 

An equestrian troop had been there, a short time before-— 
the same troop, I dare say, that appeared to the old lady in the 
church at Modena—and had scooped out a little ring at one 
end of the arena; where their performances had taken place, 
and where the marks of their horses’ feet were still fresh. I 
could not but picture to myself, a handful of spectators gathered 
together On one or two of the old stone seats, and a spangled 
Cavalier being gallant, or a Policinello funny, with the grim 
walls looking on. Above all, I thought how strangely those 
Roman mutes would gaze upon the favourite comic scene of 
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the travelling English, where a British nobleman (Lord John), 

with a very loose stomach: dressed in a blue tailed coat down 
to his heels, bright yellow breeches, and a white hat: comes 
abroad, riding double ona rearing horse, with an Engl'sh lady 
(Lady Betsey) in a straw bonnet and green veil, anda red spencer : 
and who always carries a gigantic reticule. and a put-up par. 
asol. R 

I walked through and through the town all the rest cf the day, 
and could have walked there until now, I think. In one place, 
there was a very pretty modern theatre, where they had just 
performed the opera (always popular in Verona) of Romeo and 
Juliet. In another, there was a collection, under a colonnade, 
of Greek, Roman, and Etruscan remains, presided over by an 
ancient man who might have been an Etruscan relic himself; 
for he was not strong enough to open the iron gate, when he had 
unlocked it, and had neither voice enough to be audible when 
he described the curiosities, nor sight enough to see them : he was 
so very old. In another place, there was a gallery of pictures : so 
abominably bad, that it was quite delightful to see them moulder- 
ing away. But anywhere: in the churches, among the palaces, 
in the streets, on the bridge, or down beside the river: it was 
always pleasant Verona, and in my remembrance always will be. | 

I read Romeo and Juliet in my own room at the inn that 
night—of course no Englishman had ever read it there, before 
—and set out for Mantua next day at sunrise, repeating to my- 
self (in the coupé of an omnibus, and next to the conductor, who 
was reading the Mysteries of Paris) 


There is no world without Verona’s walls, 
But purgatory, torture, hell itself, 
Hence-banished is banish’d from the world, 
-And world’s exile is death —— 


which reminded me that Romeo was only banished five-and- 
twenty miles after all, and rather disturbed my confidence in his 
energy and boldness. 

Was the way to Mantua as beautiful, in his time, I wonder ! 
Did it wind through pasture land as green, bright with the same 
glancing streams, and dotted with fresh clumps of graceful trees ! 
Those purple mountains lay on the horizon, then, for certain ; 
and the dresses of these peasant girls, who wear a great, 
knobbed, silver pinlike an English “life-preserver ” through their 
hair behind, can hardly be much changed. The hopeful feeling 
of so bright a mornixg, and so exquisite a sunrise, can have - 
been no stranger, even to an exiled lover’s preast; and Mantua 
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itself must have broken on him in the prospect, with its tower3 
and walls, and water, pretty much as on a common place and 
watrimonial omnibus. He made the same sharp twists and 
turns, perhaps, over two rumbling drawbridges ; passed through 
the like long, covered, wooden bridge ; and leaving the marshy 
water behind, approached the rusty gate of stagnant Mantua. 

If ever a man were suited to his place of residence, and his 
place of residence to him, the lean Apothecary and Mantua 
came together in a perfect fitness of things. It may have been 
moze stirring then, perhaps. If so, the Apothecary was a man 
in advance of his time, and knew what Mantua would be ir 
eighteen hundred and forty-four. He fasted much, and that 
assisted him in his foreknowledge. 

I put up at the Hotel of the Golden Lion, and was in my 
own room arranging plans with the Brave Courier, when there 
came a modest little tap at the door, which opened on an outer 
gallery surruunding a courtyard ; and an intensely shabby little 
man looked in, to inquire if the gentleman would have a Cice- 
rone to show the town. His face was so very wistful and 
anxious, in the half-opened doorway, and there was so much 
poverty expressed in his faded suit and little pinched hat, and 
in the threadbare worsted glove with which he held it—not ex- 
pressed the less, because these were evidently his genteel 
clothes, hastily slipped on—that I would as soon have trodden 
on him as dismissed him. I engaged him on the instant, and 
he stepped in directly. 

While I finished the discussion in which I was engaged, he 
stood, beaming by himself in a corner, making a feint of brush- 
ing my hat with his arm, If his fee had been as many napo- 
leons as it was francs, there could not have shot over the twi- 
light of his shabbiness such a'gleam of sun, as lighted up the 
whole raan, now that he was hired. 

“Well!” said I, when I was ready, “shall we go oul 
now P” ; 

“If the gentleman pleases. It is a beautiful day. A little 
fresh, but charming ; altogether charming. The gentleman will 
allow me to open the door. This isthe Inn Yard. The court- 

ard of the Golden Lion! The gentleman will please to mind 
es footing on the stairs.” 

We were now in the street. 

‘This is the street of the Golden Lion. This, the outside of 
the Golden Lion. The interesting window up there, on the 
first Piano, where the pane of glass is broken, is the window of 
the gentleman’s chamber !” 
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Having viewed all these remarkable objects, I inquired if 
there were much to see in Mantua. 

“Well! Truly, no. Not much! So, so,” he said, shrug: 
ging his shoulders apologetically. 

** Many churches P” 

“No, Nearly all suppressed by the French.” 

‘** Monasteries or convents ?” 

‘““No. The French again! Nearly all suppressed by Napo 
leon.” 

‘« Much business P ” 

“ Very little business.” 

“* Many strangers P” 

‘“¢ Ah Heaven!” 

I thought he would have fainted. 

“Then, when we have seen the two large Churches yonder, 
what shall we do next?” said I. 

He looked up the street, and down the street, and rubbed 
his chin timidly ; and then said, glancing in my face as if a 
light had broken on his mind, yet with a humble appeal to my 
forbearance that was perfectly irresistible : 

‘We can take a little turn about the town, Signore!” ‘Si 
pud far ’un piccolo gfro della citta.) 

It was impossible to be anything but delighted with the pro- 
posal, so we set off together in great good-humour. In the re- 
lief of his mind, he opened his heart, and gave up as much of 
Mantua as a Cicerone could. 

“One must eat,” he said; ‘but, bah! it was a dull place, 
without doubt !” 

He made as much as possible of the Basilica of Santa An- 
drea—a noble church—and of an inclosed portion of the pave- 
ment, about which tapers were burning, and a few people kneel- 
ing, and under which is said to be preserved the Sangreal of 
the old Romances. This church disposed of, and another 
after it (the cathedral of San Pietro), we went to the Museum, 
which was shut up. “It was all the same,” he said; “Bah! 
There was not much inside!” Then, we went to see the 
Piazza del Diavolo, built by the Devil (for no particular pur- 
pose) in a single night; then, the Piazza Virgiliana; then the 
statue of Virgil—our Poet, my little friend said, plucking up a 
spirit, for the moment, and putting his hat a little on one side. 
Then, we went toa dismal sort of farmyard, by which a. pic- 
ture-gallery was approached. The moment the gate of this re- 
treat was opened, some five hundred geese came waddling 
round us, stretching out their ‘necks, and clamouring in the 
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most hideous manner, as if they were ejaculating “Oh! here’s 
somebody come to see the Pictures! Don’t goup! Don’t go 

up!” While we went up, they waited very quietly about the 
door in a crowd, cackling to one another occasionally, in a 
subdued tone; but the instant we appeared again, their necks 
came out like telescopes; and setting up a great noise, whici. 
meant, I have no doubt, ‘‘What, you would go, would you! 
What do you think of it! How do you like it!” they at 
tended us to the outer gate, and cast us forth, derisively, into 
Mantua. 

The geese who saved the Capitol, were, as compared with 
these, Pork to the learned Pig. What a gallery it was! I 
would take their opinion on a question of art, in preference ta 
the discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Now that we were standing in the street, after being thus ig- 
nominiously escorted thither, my little friend was plainly reduced 
to the ‘piccolo giro,” or little circuit of the town, he had for- 
merly proposed. But my suggestion that we should visit the 
Palazzo Té (of which I had heard a great deal, as a strange 
wild place) imparted new life to him, and away we went. 

The secret of the length of Midas’ ears, would have been 
more extensively known, “if that servant of his, who whispered 
it to the reeds, had lived in Mantua, where there are reeds and 
rushes enough to have published it to all the world. The Pa: 
lazzo Te Sands in a swamp, among this sort of vegetation ; 
and is, indeed, as singular a place as [ ever saw. 

Not for its dreariness, though it is very dreary. Not for its 
dampness, though it is very damp. Not for its desolate condi 
tion, though it is as desoiate and neglected as house can be 
But chiefly for the unaccountable nightmares with which its in 
terior has been decorated (among other subjects of more deli- 
cate execution), by Giulio Romano. There is a leering Giant 
over a certain chimney-piece, and there are dozens of Giants 
(Titans warring with Jove) on the walls of another room, so in- 
conceivably ugly and grotesque, that it is marvellous how any 
man can have imagined such creatures. In the chamber in 
which they abound, these monsters, with swollen faces and 
cracked cheeks, and every kind of distortion of look and limb, 
are depicted as staggering under the weight of falling buildings, 
and being overwhelmed in the ruins; “upheaving masses “of 
rock, adi burying themselves beneath ; vainly striving to sus- 
tain the pillars of heavy roofs that topple down upon their 
heads ;. and, in a word, undergoing and doing every kird of 


mad and demoniacal destruction. The figures are immensely 
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large, and exaggerated to the utisost pitch of uncouthness; the 
colouring is harsh and disagreeable ; and the whole effect more 
like (I should imagine) a violent rush of blood to the head of 
the spectator, than any real picture set before him by-the hand 
of an artist. This apoplectic performance was shown by a 
sickly looking woman, whose appearance was referable, I dare 
sav, to the bad air of the marshes ; but it was difficult to help 
feeling as if she were too much haunted by the Giants, and 
they were frightening her to death, all alone in that exhausted 
cistern of a palace, among the reeds and rushes, with the mists 
hovering about outside, and stalking round and round it con 
tinually. ; ; 

Our walk through Mantua showed us, in almost every street, 
some suppressed church: now used for a warehouse, now for 
nothing at all: all as crazy and dismantled as they could be, 
short of tumbling down bodily. The marshy town was so in- 
tensely dull and flat, that the dirt upon it seemed not to have 
come there in the ordinary course, but to have settled and 
mantled on its surface as on standing water. And yet there 
were some business-dealings going on, and some profits realiz- 
ing; for there were arcades full of Jews, where those extraor- 
dinary people were sitting outside their shops, contemplating 
their stores of stuffs, and woollens, and bright handkerchiefs, 
and trinkets: and looking, in all respects, as wary and business- 
hike, as there brethren in Houndsditch, London. 

Having selected a Vetturino from among the neighbouring 
Chiristians, who agreed to carry us to Milan in two days and a 
half, and to start, next morning, as soon as the gates were 
opened, I returned to the Golden Lion, and dined luxuriously 
in my Own room, in a narrow passage between two bedsteads : 
confronted by a smoky fire, and backed up by a chest of 
drawers. At six o’clock next morning, we were jingling in the 
dark through the wet cold mist that enshrouded the town ; and, 
before noon, the driver (a native of Mantua, and sixty years of 
age or thereabouts), began fo ask. the way to Milan! 

It lay through Bozzolo ; formerly a little republic, and now 
one of the most deserted and poverty-stricken of towns : where 
the landlord of the miserable inn (God. bless him! it was his 
weekly custom), was distributing infinitesimal coins among a 
clamorous herd of women and children, whose rags were flut- 
tering in the wind and rain outside his door, where they were 
gathered to receive his charity. It lay through mist, and mud, 
and rain, and vines trained low vpon the ground, all that day 
and the next; the first sleeping-place being Cremoni, mem. 
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orable for its dark brick churches, and immensely hig... tower, 
the Torrazzo—to say nothing of its violins, of which it certainly 
produces none in these degenerate days ; and the second, Lodi. 
Then we went on, through more mud, mist, and rain, and 
marshy ground: and through such a fog, as Englishmen, strong 
in the faith of their own grievances, are apt to believe is no 
where to be found but in their own country, until we enterec 
the paved streets of Milan. 

The fog was so dense here, that the spire of the far-famec 
Cathedral might as well have been at Bombay, for anything 
that could be seen of it at that time. But as we halted to re 
fresh, for a few days then, and returned to Milan again next 
summer, I had ample opportunities of seeing the glorious struc 
sure in all its majesty and beauty. : 

All Christian homage to the saint who lies within it! There 
are many good and true saints in the calendar, but San Carle 
Borromeo has—if I may quote Mrs. Primrose on such a sub- 
ject—‘‘ my warm heart.” A charitable doctor to the sick, 2 
munificent friend to the poor, and this, not in any spirit o 
blind bigotry, but as the bold opponent of enormous abuses ii 
the Romish church, I honour his memory. I honour it none the 
less, because he-was nearly slain by a priest, suborned, b; 
priests, to murder him at the altar: in acknowledgment of his 
endeavours to reform a false and hypocritical brotherhood o: 
monks. Heaven shield all imitators of San Carlo Borromeo a: 
it shielded him! A reforming Pope would need a little shield. 
ing, even now. 

The subterranean chapel in which the body of San Carl 
Borromeo is preserved, presents as striking and as ghastly < 
contrast, perhaps, as any place can show. The tapers whic! 
are lighted down there, flash and gleam on alti-rilievi in golc 
and silver, delicately wrought by skilful hands, and representin; 
the principal events in the life of the saint. Jewels, and pre 
cious metals, shine and sparkle on évery side. A windlas 
slowly removes the front of the altar; and, within it, In a gor 
geous shrine of gold and silver is seen, through alabaster, th: 
shrivelled mummy of a man: the pontifical robes with which i 
is adorned, radiant with diamonds, emeralds, rubies: ever 
costly and magnificent gem. ‘The shrunken heap of poor eart! 
in the midst of this great glitter, is more pitiful than if it lay up 
on adunghill. ‘There is not a ray of imprisoned light in all th 
flash and fire of jewels, but seems to mock the dusty hole 
where eyes were, once. Every thread of silk in the rich ves! 
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ments seems only a provision from the worms that spin, for 
the behoof of worms that propagate in sepulchres. 

In the old refectory of the dilapidated Convent of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie, is the work of art, perhaps better known 
than any other in the world: the Last Supper, by Leonardo da 
Vinci—with a dvor cut through it by the intelligent Dominican 
friars, to facilitate their operations at dinner time. 

I am not mechanically acquainted with the art of painting, 
and have no other means of judging of a picture than as I see 
it resembling and refining upon nature, and presenting graceful 
combinations of forms and colours. I am, therefore, no author- 
ity whatever, in reference to the “touch” of this or that mas- 
ter ; though I know very well (as anybody may, who chooses 
to think about the matter) that few very great masters can pos- 
sibly have painted, in the compass of their lives, one half of the 
pictures that bear their names, and that are recognized by many 
aspirants to a reputation for taste, as undoubted originals. But 
this, by the way. Of the Last Supper, I would simply observe, 
that in its beautiful composition and arrangement, there it is, at 
Milan, a wonderful picture ; and that, in its original colouring, 
or in its original expression of any single face or feature, there 
itis not. Apart from the damage it has sustained from damp, 
lecay, or neglect, it has been (as Barry shows) so retouched 
upon, and repainted, and that so clumsily, that many of the 
heads are, now, positive deformities, with patches of paint and 
plaster sticking upon them like wens, and utterly distorting the 
expression. Where the original artist set that impress of his 
genius on a face, which, almost in a line or touch, separated 
him from meaner painters and made him what he was, succeed- 
ing bunglers, filling up, or painting across seams and cracks, 
have been quite unable to imitate his hand; and putting in 
some scowls, or frowns, or wrinkles, of their own, have blotched 
and spoiled the work. This is so well established as a historical 
fact, that I should not repeat it, at the risk of being tedious, but 
for having observed an English gentleman before the picture, 
who was at great pains to fall into what I may describe as mild 
convulsions, at certain minute details. of expression which are 
not left in it. Whereas, it would be comfortable and rational 
for travellers and critics to arrive at a general understanding 
that it cannot fail to have been a work of extraordinary merit, 
once: when, with so few of its original beauties remaining, the 
grandeur of the general design is yet sufficient to sustain it, as 
a piece replete with interest and dignity. 

We achieved the other sights sf Milan, ‘n due course, and a 
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fine city it is, though not so unmistakably Italian as to pos 

sess the characteristic qualities of many towns far less impor 

tant in themselves. The Corso, where the Milanese gentry ride 
up and down in carriages, and rather than not do which, they 
would half starve themselves at home, is a most noble public 

promenade, shaded by iong avenues of trees, In the splendid 
theatre of La Scala, there was a ballet of action performed 
afer the opera, under the title of Prometheus: in the beginning 
of which, some hundred or two of men and women represented 
our mortal race before the refinements of the arts and sciences, 
and loves and graces, came on earth to soften them. I never 
saw anything more effective. Generally speaking, the panto- 
mimic action of the Italians is more remarkable for its sudden 
and: impetuous character than for its delicate expression ; but, 
in this case, the drooping monotony : the weary, miserabie, list- 
less, moping life: the sordid passions and desires of human 
creatures, destitute of those elevating influences to which we 
owe so much, and to whose promoters we render so little: were 
expressed in a manner really powerful and affecting. I should’ 
have thought it almost impossible to present such an idea so 
strongly on the stage, without the aid of speech. 

Milan soon lay behind us, at five o’clock in the morning ; 
and before the golden statue on the summit of the cathedral 
spire was lost in the blue sky, the Alps, stupendously confused 
in lofty peaks and ridges, clouds and snow, were towering in 
our path. 

Still, we continued to advance towards them until nightfall ; 
and, all day long, the mountain tops presented strangely shifting 
shapes, as the road displayed them in different points of view. 
The beautiful day was just declining, when we came upon the 
Lago Maggiore, with its lovely islands. For however fanciful 
and fantastic the Isola Bella may be, and is, it still is beautiful, 
Anything springing out of that blue water, with that scenery 
around it, must be. 

It was ten o’clock at night when we got to Domo d’Ossola, 
at the foot of the Pass of the Simplon. But as the moon was 
shining brightly, and there was not a cloud in the starlit sky, it 
was no time for going to bed, or going anywhere but on. So, 
we got a little carriage, after some delay, and began the as- 
cent. 

It was late in November; and the snow lying four or five 
feet thick in the beaten road on the summit (in other parts the 
new drift was already deep), the air was piercing cold. But, the 
serenity of the night, and the grandeur of the road, with its im 
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penetrable shadows, and deep glooms, and its sudden turns in. 
to the shining of the moon, and its incessant roar of falling 
water, rendered the journey more and more sublime at every 
step. 

Soon leaving the calm Italian villages below us, sleeping in 
the moonlight, the road began to wind among dark trees, and 
afier a time emerged upon a barer region, very steep and toil- 
so-ne, where the moon shone bright and high... By degrees, the 
roar of water grew louder; and the stupendous track, after - 
crossing the torrent by a bridge, struck in between two massive 
perpendicular walls of rock that quite shut out the moonlight, 
and only left a few stars shining in the narrow strip of sky - 
above. Then, even this was lost, in the thick darkness of a 
cavern in the rock, through which the way was pierced ; the 
terrible cataract thundering and roaring close below it, and its 
foam and spray hanging, in a mist, about the entrance. 
Emerging from this cave, and coming again into the moonlight, 
and across a dizzy bridge, it crept and twisted upward, through 
the Gorge of Gondo, savage and grand beyond description, with 
smooth-fronted precipices, rising up on either hand, and almost 
meeting overhead. Thus we went, climbing on our rugged 
way, higher and higher all night, without a moment’s weari 
ness: lost in the contemplation of the black rocks, the tremen- 
dous heights and depths, the fields of smooth snow lying in the 
clefts and hollows, and the fierce torrents thundering headlong 
down the deep abyss. 

Towards daybreak, we came among the snow, where a keen 
wind was blowing fiercely. Having, with some trouble, awak- 
ened the inmates of a wooden house in this solitude: round 
which the wind was howling dismally, catching up the snow in 
wreaths and hurling it away: we got some breakfast in a room 
- built of rough timbers, but well warmed by a stove, and well 
contrived (as it had need to be) for keeping out the bitte 
storms. A sledge being then made ready, and four horses 
harnessed to it, we went, ploughing, through the snow. Still 
upward, but now in the cold light of morning, and witn the 
great white desert on which we travelled, plain and clear. 

We were well upon the summit of the mountain: and had 
before us the rude cross of wood, denoting its greatest altitude 
above the sea: when the light of the rising sun, struck, all at 
once, upon the waste of snow, and turned it a deep red. The 
conely grandeur of the scene, was then at its height. 

As we went sledging on, there came out of the Huspice 
founded by Napoleon, a group of Peasant travellers, with 
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staves and knapsacks, who had rested. there last night : 
attended by a Monk or two, their hospitable entertainers, 
trudging slowly forward with them, for company’s sake. It 
was pleasant to give them good morning, and pretty, looking 
back a long way after them, to see them looking back at us, 
and hesitating presently, when one of our horses stumbled and 
fell, whether or no they should return and help us. But he 
was soon up again, with the assistance of a rough waggone1 
whose team had stuck fast there too ; and when we nad helped 
him out of his difficulty, in return, we left him slowly plough- 
ing towards them, and went softly and swiftly forward on the 
brink of a steep precipice, among the mountain pines. 

Taking to our wheels again, soon afterwards, we began 
rapidly to descend; passing under everlasting glaciers, by 
means of arched galleries, hung with clusters of dripping ici- 
cles; under and over foaming waterfalls ; near places of 
refuge, and galleries of shelter against sudden danger ; through 
caverns over whose arched roofs the avalanches slide, in spring, 
and bury themselves in the unknown gulf beneath. Down, 
over lofty bridges, and through horrible ravines: a little shift- 
ing speck in the vast desolation of ice and snow, and mon- 
strous granite rocks : down through the deep Gorge of the Sal- 
tine, and deafened by the torrent plunging madly down, among 
the riven blocks of rock, into the level country, far below. 
Gradually down, by zig-zag roads, lying between an upward 
and 2a downward precipice, into warmer weather, calmer 
air, and softer scenery, until there lay between us, glittering 
like gold or silver in the thaw and sunshine, the metal-covered, 
red, green, yellow, domes and church-spires of a Swiss town. 

The business of these recollections being with Italy, and my 
business, consequently, being to scamper back thither as fast as 
possible, I will not recall (though I am sorely tempted) how 
the Swiss villages, clustered at the feet of Giant mountains, 
looked like playthings; or how confusedly the houses were 
heaped and piled together; or how there were very narrow 
streets to shut the howling winds out in the winter time ; and 
proken bridges, which the impetuous torrents, suddenly re- 
leased in spring, had swept away. Or how there were peas- 
ant women here, with great round fur caps: looking, when 
they peeped out of casements and only their heads were seen, 
like a population of Sword-bearers to the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don; or how the town of Vevay, lying on the smooth lake of 
Geneva, was beautiful to see ; or how the statue of Saint Peter 
in the street at Fribourg grasps the largest key that ever was 
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beheld; or how Fribourg is illustrious for its two suspension 
bridges, and its grand cathedral organ. 

Or how, between that town and Bale, the road meandered 
among thriving villages of wooden cottages, with overhanging 
thatched roofs, and low protruding windows, glazed with small 
round panes of glass like crown-pieces ; or how, in every little 
Swiss homestead, with its cart or waggon Carefully stowed away 
beside the house, its little garden, stock of poultry, and groups 
3! red. cheeked children, there was an air of com fort, very new 
and very pleasant after Italy : or how the dresses of the women 
changed again, and there were no more sword-bearers to be 
seen ; and fair white stomachers, and great black, fan-shaped, 
gauzy-looking caps, prevailed instead, 

Or how the country by the Jura mountains, sprinkled with - 
snow, and lighted by the moon, and musical with falling water, 
was delightful ; or how, below the windows of the great hotel 
of the Three Kings at Bale, the swollen Rhine ran fast and 
green; or how, at Strasbourg, it was quit as fast but not as 
green : and was said to be foggy'lower down: and, at that late 
time of the year, was a far less certain means of progress, than 
the highway road to Paris. 

Or how, Strasbourg itself, in its magnificent old Gothic 
Cathedral, and its ancient houses with their peaked roofs and 
gables, made a little gallery of quaint and interesting views ; 
or how a crowd was gathered inside the cathedral at noon, to 
see the famous mechanical clock in motion, striking twelve, 
How, when it struck twelve, a whole army of puppets went 
through many ingenious evolutions ; and among them, a huge 
puppet-cock, perched on the top, crowed twelve times, loud 
and clear. Or how it was wonderful to see this cock at great 
pains to clap its wings, and strain its throat ; but abviously 
having no connection whatever with its own voice ; which was 
deep within the clock, a long way down. 

Or how the road to Paris, was one sea of mud, and thenée to 
the coast, a little better for a hard frost. Or how the cliffs of 
Lover were a pleasant sight, and England was so wonderfully 
neat—though dark, and lacking colour on a Winter's day, it 
must be conceded. 

Or how, a few days afterwards, it was cool, re-crossing the 
channel, with ice upon the decks, and snow lying pretty deep 
in France. Or how the Malle Poste scrambled through the 
snow, headlong, drawn in the hilly parts by any number of 
stout horses at a canter ; or how there were, outside the Post- 
office Yard in Paris, before daybreak, extraordinary adventurers 
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in heaps of rags, groping in the snowy streets with little rakes, 
in search of odds and ends. 

Or how, between Paris and Marseilles, the snow being then 
exceeding deep, a thaw came on, and the mail waded rathe1 
than rolled for the next three hundred miles or so; breaking 
springs on Sunday nights, and putting out its two passengers to 
warm and refresh themselves pending the repairs, in miserable 
billiard-rooms, where hairy company, collected about stoves, 
were playing cards; the cards being very like themselves—ex- 
tremely limp and dirty. 

Or how there was detention at Marseilles from stress of 
weather; and steamers were advertised to go, which did not 
go; or how the good steam-packet Charlemagne at length put 
out, and met such weather that now she threatened to run into 
Toulon, and now into Nice, but, the wind moderating, did 
neither, but ran on into Genoa harbour instead, where the 
familiar Bells rang sweetly in my ear. Or how there was a 
travelling party on board, of whom one member was very ill in 
the cabin next to mine,-and being ill was cross, and therefore 
declined to give up the dictionary, which he kept under his 
pillow ; thereby obliging his companions te come down to him, 
constantly to ask what was the Italian for a lump of sugar—a 
glass of brandy and water—what’s o’clock ? and so forth: which 
he always insisted on looking out, with his own sea-sick eyes, 
declining to entrust the book to any man alive. 

Like Grumio, I might have told you, in detail, all this and 
something more—but to as little purpose—were I not deterred 
by the remembrance that my business is with Italy. Therefore, 
like GRumio’s story, it “ shall die in oblivion.” 


TO ROME, BY PISA AND SIENA. 


=] HERE is nothing in Italy, more beautiful t. me, thau 
| the coast-road between Genoa and Spezzia- On one 
side; sometimes far below, sometimes nearly en a 
level with the road, and often skirted by broken rocks 
of many shapes: there is the free blue sea, with here and there 
a picturesque felucca gliding slowly on; on the other side are 
lofty hills, ravines besprinkled with white cottages, patches of 
dark olive woods, country churches with their ight open tow- 
ers, and country houses gaily painted. On every bank and 
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knoll by the wayside, the wild cactus and aloe flourisn in extte 
berant profusion ; and the gardens of the bright villages along 
the road, are seen, all blushing in the summer-time with clusters 
of the Belladonna, and are fragrant in the autumn and winter 
with golden oranges and lemons. 

Some of the villages are inhabited, almost ¢xclusively, by 
fishermen; and it is pleasant to see their great boats hauled up 
on the beach, making little patches of shade, where they le 
asleep, or where the women and children sit romping and looking 
vut to sea, while they mend their nets upon the shore, There 
is one town, Camoglia, with its little harbour on the sea, hun- 
dreds of feet below the road: where families of mariners live, 
who, time out of mind, have owned coasting-vessels in that 
place, and have traded to Spain and elsewhere. Seen from the 
road above, it is like a tiny model on the margin of the dimpled 
water, shining in the sun. Descendedinto, by the winding mule- 
tracks, it is a perfect miniature of a primitive seafaring town ; 
the saltest, roughest, most piratical little place that ever was 
seen. Great rusty ironrings and mooring-chains, capstans, and 
fragments of old masts and spars, choke up the way ; hardy 
rough-weather boats, and seamen’s clothing, flutter in the little 
harbour or are drawn out on the sunny stones to dry; on the 
parapet of the rude pier, a few amphibious-looking fellows le 
asleep, with their legs dangling over the wall, as though earth 
or water were all one to them, and if they slipped in, they would 
float away, dozing comfortably among the fishes ; the church is 
bright with trophies of the sea, and votive offerings, in commem- 
oration of escape from storm and shipwreck. The dwellings 
not immediately abutting on the harbour are approached by 
blind low archways, and by crooked steps, as if in darkness and 
in difficulty of access they should be like holds of ships, or in- 
convenient cabins under water; and everywhere, there is a 
smell of fish, and seaweed, and old rope. 

The coast-road whence Camoglia is descried so far below, 
is famous. in the warm season, especially in some parts near 
Genoa, fur fire-flies. Walking there, on a dark night, I have 
geen it made one sparkling firmament by these beautiful insects ; 
so that the distant stars were pale against the flash and glitter 
that spangled every olive wood and hill-side, and pervaded the 
whole air. ‘ 

It was not in such a season, however, that we traversed this 
yoad on our way to Rome. The middle of January was only 
just past, and it was very gloomy and. dark weather ; very wet 
besides. In crossing the fine pass of Bracco, we encountered 
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sech a storm of mist and rain, that we travelled in a cloud the . 
wnole way. There might have been no Mediterranean in the 
world, for anything we saw of it there, except when a sudden 
gust of wind, clearing the mist before it, for a moment, showed 
the agitated sea at a great depth below, lashing the distant rocks, 
ani] spouting up its foam furiously. The rain was incessant ; 
every brook and torrent was greatly swollen ; and such a deaf- 
ening leaping, and roaring, and thundering of water, I never 
heard the like of in my Hie. 

Hence, when we came to Spezzia, we found that the Magra, 
an unbridged river on the high-road to Pisa, was too high to be 
safely crossed in the Ferry Boat, and were fain to wait until the 
afternoon of next day, when it had, in some degree, sub- 
sided. Spezzia, however, is a good place to tarry at ; by rea- 
son, firstly, of its beautiful bay ; secondly, of its ghostly Inn ; 
thirdly, of the head-dress of the women, who wear, on one side 
wf their head, a small doll’s straw hat, stuck on to the hair ; 
which is certainly the oddest and most roguish head-gear that 
ever was invented. ; - 

The Magra safely crossed in the Ferry Boat—the passage is 
not by any means agreeable, when the current is swollen and 
strong—we arrived at Carrara, within a few hours. In good 
time next morning, we got some ponies, and went out to see 
the marble quarries. 

_ There are four or five great glens, running up into a range of 
lofty hills, until they can run no longer, and are stopped by 
being abruptly strangled by Nature. The quarries, or “ caves ” 
as they call them there, are so many openings, high up in the 
nills, on either side of these passes, where they blast and exca- 
vate for marble : which may turn out good or bad: may make 
a man’s fortune very quickly, or ruin him by the great expense 
of working what is worth nothing. Some of these caves were 
opened by the ancient Romans, and remain as they left them 
to this hour. Many others are being worked at this moment ; 
others are to be begun to-morrow, next week, next month; 
others are unbought, unthought of; and marble enough for more 
ages than have passed since the place was resorted to, lies hid 
den everywhere: patently awaiting its time of discovery. 

As you toil and clamber up one of these steep gorges (having 
lett your pony soddening his girths in water, a mile or two lower 
down) you hear, every now and then, echoing among the hills, in 
a low tone, more silent than the previous silence, a melancholy 
warning bugle,—a signal to the miners to withdraw. ‘Then, 
taere is a thundering, and echoing from hill to hill, and perhaps 
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a splashing up of great fragments of rock into the air; and on 
you toil again until some other bugle sounds, in a new direction, 
and you stop directly, lest you should come within the range 
of the new explosion. 

There were numbers of men, working high up in these hills 
—on the sides—clearing away, and sending down the broken 
masses of stone and earth, to make way for the blocks of mar- 
ble that have been discovered. As these came rolling down 
from unseen hands into the narrow valley, I could not help 
thinking of the deep glen (just the same sort of glen) where the . 
Roc left Sinbad the Sailor; and where the merchants from the 
heights above, flung down great pieces of meat for the diamonds 
to stick to. There were no eagles here, to darken the sun in 
their swoop, and pounce upon them ; but it was as wild and 
fierce as if there had been hundreds. 

But the road, the road down which the marble comes, how- 
ever immense the blocks! The genius of the country, and the 
spirit of its institutions, pave that road: repair it, watch it, keep 
it going! Conceive a channel of water running over a rocky 
bed, beset with great heaps of stone of all shapes and sizes, 
winding down the middle of this valley ; and ¢iat being the 
road—because it was the road five hundred years ago! Im- 
agine the clumsy carts of five hundred years ago, being used to 
this hour, and drawn, as they used to be, five hundred years 
ago, by oxen, whose ancestors were worn to death five hundred 
years ago, as their unhappy descendants are now, in twelve 
months, by the suffering and agony of this cruel work! Two 
pair, four pair, ten pair, twenty pair, to one block, according to 
its size: down it must came this way. In their struggling from 
stone ta stone, with their enermous loads behind them, they die 
frequently upon the spot ; and not they alone; for their pas- 
sionate drivers, sometimes tumbling down in their energy, are 
crushed to death beneath the wheels. But it was good five hun- 
dred years ago, and it must be geod now ; and a railroad down 
one of these steeps (the easiest thing ‘n the world) would 2e 
flat blasphemy. 

When we stood aside, to see one oy thse cars drawn by only 
a pair of oxen (for it had but one small bieck of marb‘e on it), 
coming down, [ hailed, in iny heart, the man who sat upon the 
heavy yoke, to keep it on the neck of the poor heasts—and whe 
faced backward: not before him—as the very Dewi! of true de 
potism, He hada great rod in his hand, with an wen point; 
and when they could plough and force their way thraegh the 
loose bed of the torrent no longer, and came to a stcv, he 
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poked it into their bodies, beat it on their heads, screwed it 
ronnd and round in their nostrils, got them on a yard or two, 
in the madness of intense pain ; repeated all these persuasions, 
with increased intensity of purpose, when they stopped again ; 
got them on once more ; forced and goaded them to an ab. 
rupter point of the descent; and. when their writhing and 
smarting, and the weight behind them, bore them plunging down 
the precipice in a cloud of scattered water, whirled his rod above 


. is head, and gave a great whoop and hallo, as if he kad 


achi2ved something, and had no idea that they might shake him 
off, and blindly mash his brains upon the road, in the noon-tide 
of his triumph. 

Standing in one of the many studii of Carrara, that afternoon 
—for it is a great workshop, full of beautifully-finished copies in 
marble, of almost every figure, group, and bust, we know—it 
seemed, at first, so strange -to me that those exquisite shapes, 
replete with grace, and thought, and delicate repose, should 
grow out of all this toil, and sweat, and torture! But I soon 
found a parallel to it, and an explanation of it, in every virtue 
that springs up in miserable ground, and every good thing that 
has its birth in sortow and distress. And, looking out of the 
sculptor’s great window, upon the marble mountains, all red and 
glowing in the decline of day, but stern and solemn to the last, 
1 thought, my God! how many quarries of human hearts and 
souls, capable of far more beautiful results, are left shut up and 
mouldering away: while pleasure-travellers through life, avert 
their faces, as they pass, and shudder at the gloom and ruggéd- 
ness that conceal them ! 

‘Th? then reigning Duke of Modena, to whom this territory 
in part belonged, claimed the proud distinction of being the 
only sovereign in Europe who had not recognized Louis-Philippe 
as King of the French! He was not a wag, but quite in ear- 
nest. He was also much opposed to railroads ; and if certain 
lines in contemplation by other potentates, on either side of 
him, had been executed, would have probably enjoyed the sat- 
isfaction of having an omnibus plying to and fro, across his not 
very vast dominions, to forward travellers from one terminus to 
another. 

Carrara, shut in by great hills, is very picturesque and bold. 
Few tourists stay there; and the people are nearly all cone 
nected, in one way or other, with the working of marble 
There are also villages among the caves, where the workmen 
live. It contains 1 beautiful little Theatre, newly-built ; and it 
is an interesting custom there, to form the chorus of ]-bourers 
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in the marble quarries, who are self-taught and sing by ear. 
I heard them in a com‘c opera, and in an act of “ Norma ;” 
and they acquitted themselves very well; unlike the common 
people of Italy generally, who (with some exceptions among - 
‘he Neapolitans) sing vilely out of tune, and have very disa- 
greeable singing voices. : 

From the summit of a lofty hill beyond Carrara, the first view 
of the fertile plain in which the town of Pisa lies—with Leg 
horn, a purple spot in the flat distance—is enchanting. Ner is 
it only distance that lends enchantment to the view ; for the 
fruitful country, and rich woods of olive-trees through which the 
road subsequently passes, render it delightful. 

The moon was shining when we approached Pisa, and for a 
long time we could see, behind the wall, the leaning Tower, all 
awry in the uncertain light; the shadowy original of the old 
pictures in school-books, setting forth “‘The Wonders of the 
World.” Like most things connected in their first associations 
with school-books and school-times, it was too small. I felt it 
keenly. It was nothing like so high above the wall as I had 
hoped. It was another of the many deceptions practised by 
Mr. Harris, Bookseller, at the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. is Tower was a fiction, but this was reality—and, 
by comparison, a short reality. Still, it looked very well, and 
very strange, and was quite as much out of the perpendicular 
as Harris had represented it to be. The quiet air of Pisa too; 
the big guardhouse at the gate, with only two little soldiers in 
it; the streets, with scarcely any show of people in them; and 
the Arno, flowing quaintly through the centre of the town: 
were excellent. So, I bore no malice in my heart against Mr. 
Harris (remembering his good intentions) but forgave him be 
fore dinner, and went out, full of confidence, to see the Tower 
next morning, 

I might have known better; but, somehow, I had expected 
to see it, casting its long shadow on a public street where peo- 
ple came and went all day. It was a surprise to me to find it 
in a grave retired place, apart from the general resort, and car- 
peted with smooth green turf. But, the group of buildings, 
clustered on and about this verdant carpet: comprising the 
Tower, the Baptistery, the Cathedral, and the Church of the 
Campo Santo: is perhaps the most remarkable and beautiful in 
the whole world; and from being clustered there, together, 
away from the ordinary transactions and details of the town, 
they have a singularly venerable and impressive character. It 
is the architectural essence of a rich old city, with all its com 
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taon life and common habitations pressed out, and filtered 
away. 

SISMONDI compares the Tower to the usual pictorial repre- 
sentations in children’s books of the Tower of Babel. Itis a 
happy simile, and conveys a better idea of the building than 
chapters of laboured description. Nothing can exceed the 
grace and lightness of the structure ; nothing can be more ree 
markable than its general appearance. In the course of the 
ascent to the top (which is by an easy staircase), the inclination 
is aot very apparent; but, at the summit, it becomes so, and 
gives one the sensation of being in a ship that has heeled over, 
through the action of an ebb-tide. The effect upon the low side, 
so to speak—looking over from the gallery, and seeing the shaft 
recede to its base—is very startling; and I saw a nervous trav- 
eller hold on to the Tower involuntarily, after glancing down, 
as if he had some idea of propping it up. The view within, 
from the ground—looking up, as through a slanted tube—is also 
very curious. It certainly inclines as much as the most san- 
guine tourist could desire. The natural impulse of ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred, who were about to recline upon the 
grass below it, to rest, and contemplate the adjacent buildings, 
would probably be, not to take up their position under the lean- 
ing side; it is so very much aslant. 

The manifold beauties of the Cathedral and Baptistery need 
po recapitulation from me; though in this case, as in a hundred 
others, I find it difficult to separate my own delight in recalling 
them, from your weariness in having them recalled. There is 
a picture of Saint Agnes, by Andrea del Sarto, in the former, 
and there are a variety of rich columns in the latter that tempt 
me strongly. 

It is, I hope, no breach of my resolution not to be tempted 
into elaborate descriptions, to remember the Campo Santo; 
wher grass-grown graves are dug in earth brought more than 
six hundred years ago, from the Holy Land; and where there 
are, surrounding them, such cloisters, with such playing lights 
and shadows falling through their delicate tracery on the stone 
pavement, as surely the dullest memory could never forget. On 
the walls of this solemn and lovely place, are ancient frescoes, 
very much obliterated and decayed, but very curious. As us 
uaily happens in almost any collection of paintings, of any sort, 
in Italy, where there are many heads, there is, in one of them, 
a striking accidenta. likeness of Napoleon. At one time, I 
used to please my fancy with the speculation whether these old 
painters, at their work, had a foreboding knowledge of the man 
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who wonld one day arise to wreak such destruction upon art: 
whose soldiers would make ‘argets of great pictures, and stable 
their horses among triumphs ‘of architecture. But the same 
Corsican face is so plentiful in some parts of Italy at this day, 
that a morescommonplace solution of the coincidence is una- 
voidable 

If Pisa be the seventh wonder of the world in right of its 
Jower, it may claim to be, at least, the second or third in right 
af its beggars. They waylay the unhappy visitor at every turn, 
escort him to every door he enters at, and lie in wait for him, 
with strong reinforcements, at every door by which they know 
ne must come out. The grating of the portal on its hinges is 
the signal for a general shout, and the moment he appears, he 
is hemmed i in, and fallen on, by heaps of rags and personal dis- 
tortions. The beggars seem to embody all the trade and enter- 
prise of Pisa. Nothing else is stirring, but warm air. Going 
through the streets, the fronts of the sleepy houses look like 
backs, They are all so still and quiet, and unlike houses with 
people in them, that the greater part of the city has the appear- 
ance of a city at daybreak, or during a general siesta of the 
population. Or it is yet more like those backgrounds of houses 
ip common prints, or old engravings, where windows and doors 

re squarely indicated, and one figure (a beggar of course) is 
seen walking off by itself into illinitable perspective. 

Not so Leghorn (made illustrious by SMOLLETT’s grave) which 
is a thriving, business-like, matter-of-fact place, where idleness 
is shouldered out of the way by commerce. The regulations 
observed there, in reference to trade and merchants, are very 
liberal and free; and the town, of course, benefits by them. 
Leghorn has a bad name in connection with stabbers, and with 
some justice it must be allowed; for, not many years ago, there 
was an assassination club there, the members of which bore nv 
ill-will to anybody in particular, but stabbed people (quite 
strangers to them) in the streets at night, for the pleasure anc 
excitement of the recreation. I think the president of this aim: 
‘able society, was a shoemaker. He was taken, however, anc 
the c'ub was broken up. It would, probably, have disappearec 
in the natural: course of events, , before the railroad betweer 
Leghorn and Pisa, which is a good one, and has already begur 
{o astonish Italy with a precedent of punctuality, order, plait 
dealing, and improvement—the most dangerous and heretica 
astonisher of all. There must have been a slight sensation, a 
of earthquake, surely, in the Vatican, when the first Italian rail 
road was thrown open. 
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Returning to Pisa, and hiring a good-tempered Vetturfno, 
and his four horses, to take us on to Rome, we travelled 
through pleasant Tuscan villages and cheerful scenery all day. 
The roadside crosses in this part of Italy are numerous and 
curious. ~There is seldom a figure on the cross, though there 
is sometimes a face ; but they are remarkable for being gar- 
nished with little models in wood, of every possible object that 
can be connected with the Saviour’s death. The cock thar 
crowed when Peter had denied his Master thrice, is usually 
nerched on the tip top ; and an ornithological phenomenon he 
generally is. Under him, is the inscription. Then, hung on 
to the cross-beam, are the spear, the reed with the sponge of 
vinegar and water at the end, the coat without seam for which 


‘the soldiers cast lots, the dice-box with which they threw for it, 


the hammer that drove in the nails, the pincers that pulled 
them out, the ladder which was set against the cross, the crown 
of thorns, the instrument of flagellation, the lantern with which 
Mary went to the tomb (I suppose), and the sword with which 
Peter smote the servant of the high priest,—a perfect toy-shop 
of little objects, repeated at every four or five miles, all along 
the highway. . 

On the evening of the second day from Pisa, we reached the 
beautiful old city of Siena. There was what they called a 
Carnival, in progress ; but, as its secret lay in a score or two 
of melancholy people walking up and down the principal street 
ir common toy-shop masks, and being more melancholy, if 
pessible, than the same sort of people in England, I say no 
more of it. We went off, betimes next morning, to see the 
Cathedral, which was wonderfully picturesque inside and out, 
especially the latter—also the market-place, or great Piazza, 
which is a large square, with a great broken-nosed fountain in 
it: some quaint gothichouses : anda bigh square brick tower ; 
gutside the top of which—a curious feature in such views in 
Italy—hangs an enormous bell. It is like a bit of Venice, 
without the water. There are some curious old Palazzi in the 
town, which is very ancient; and without having (for me) the 
interest of Verona or Genoa, it is very dreamy and fantastic, 
and most interesting, 

We went on again, as soon as we had seen these things, and 
going over a rather bleak country (there had been nothing but 
vines until now : mere walking sticks at that season of the 
year), stopped, as usual, between one and two hours in the 
middle of the day, to rest the horses ; that being a part of 
every Vetturino contract. We then went on again, through a 
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region gradually becoming bleaker and wilder, until it became 
as bare and desolate as any Scottish moors. Soon after dark, 
we halted for the night, at the osteria of La Scala: a perfectly 
lone house, where the family were sitting round a great fire in 
the kitchen, raised on a stone platform three or four feet high, 
and big enough for the roasting of an ox. On the upper, and 
only other floor of this hotel, there was a great wild rambling 
sila, with one very little window in a by-corner, and four black 
doors opening into four black bedrooms in various directions. 
To say nothing of another large black door, opening into an- 
other large black sala, with the staircase coming abruptly 
through a kind of trap-door in the floor, and the rafters of the 
roof looming above: a suspicious little press skulking in one 
obscure corner: and all the knives in the house lying about in 
various directions. The fire-place was of the purest Italian 
architecture, so that it was perfectly impossible to see it for the 
smoke. ‘The waitress was like a dramatic brigand’s wife, and 
wore the same style of dress upon her head. The dogs barked 
like mad; the echoes returned the compliments bestowed 
upon them ; there was not another house within twelve nuiles ; 
and things had a dreary, and rather a cut-throat, appearance. 
They were not improved by rumours of robbers having come 
out, strong and boldly, within a few nights ; and of their hav- 
ing stopped the mail very near that place. They were known 
to have waylaid some travellers not long before, on Mount 
Vesuvius itself, and were the talk at all the roadside inns. As 
they were no business of ours, however (for we had very little- 
with us to lose), we made*ourselves merry on the subject, and 
were very soon as comfortable as need be. We had the usual 
dinner in this solitary house ; and a very good dinner it is, 
when you are used to it. There is something with a vegetable 
or some rice in it, which is a sort of short-hand or arbitrary 
character for soup, and which tastes very well, when you have 
flavored it with plenty of grated cheese, lots of salt, and abun- 
dance of pepper. There is the half fowl of which this soup 
has been made. ‘There is a stewed pigeon, with the gizzards 
and livers of himself and other birds stuck all round him. 
There is a bit of roast beef, the size of a small French roll. 
There are a scrap of Parmesan cheese, and five little withered 
apples, all huddled together on a small plate, and crowding 
one upon the other, as if each were trying to save itself from 
the chance of being eaten. ‘Then there is coffee ; and then 
there is bed. You don’t mind brick floors; you don’t mird 
yawning doors, nor banging windows; you don’t mind your 
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own horses being stabled under the bed: and so close, that - 
every time a horse coughs or sneezes, he wakes you. If you 
are good-humoured to the people about you, and speak pleas- 
antly, and look cheerful, take my word for it you may be well 
entertained in the very worst Italian Inn, and always in the 
most obliging manner, and may go from one end of the country 
to the other (despite all stories to the contrary) without any 
great trial of your patience anywhere. Especially, when you 
get such wine in flasks, as the Orvieto, and the Monte Pulciano. 

lt was a bad morning when we left this place ; and we went 
for twelve miles, over a country as barren, as stony, and as 
wild, as Cornwall in England, until we came to Radicofani, 
where there is a ghostly, goblin inn: once a hunting-seat, be- 
longing to the Dukes of Tuscany. It is full of such rambling 
corndors, and gaunt rooms, that all the murdering and phan- 
tom tales that ever were written might have originated in that 
one house. There are some horrible old Palazzi in Genoa: 
One in particular, not unlike it, outside: but there is a windy, 
creaking, wormy, rustling, door-opening, foot-on-staircase-fall- 
ing character about this Radicofani Hotel, such as I never saw, 
anywhere else. The town, such as’ it is, hangs on a hill-side 
above the house, and in front of it. The inhabitants are all 
beggars; and as soon as they see a carriage coming, - they 
swoop down upon it, like so many birds of prey. 

When we got on the mountain pass, which lies beyond this 
place, the wind (as they had forewarned us at the inn) was so 
terrific, that we were obliged to take my other half out of the 
carriage, lest she should be blown over, carriage and all, and 
to hang to it, on the windy side (as well as we could for laugh- 
ing), to prevent its going, Heaven knows where. For mere 
force of wind, this land-storm might have competed with an 
Atlantic gale, and had a reasonable chance of coming off 
victorious. The blast came sweeping down great gullies in a 
range of mountains on the right: so that we looked with 
positive awe at a great morass on the left, and saw that there 
was not a bush or twig to hold by. It seemed as if, once 
blown from our feet, we must be swept out to sea, or away 
into space. There was snow, and hail, and rain, and lightning, 
and thunder; and there were rolling mists, travelling with 
incredible velocity. It was dark, awful, and solitary to the last 
degree ; there were mountains above mountains, veiled in 
ingry clouds; and there was such a wrathfal, rapid, violent, 
tuniultuous hurry, everywhere, as rendered the scene unspeak- 
ably exciting and grand. a 
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"It was a relief to get out of it, notwithstanding ; and to cross 
even the dismal dirty Papal Frontier. After passing throug 
two little towns; in one of which, Acquapendente, there was 
also a “ Carnival” in progress : consisting of one man dressed — 
and masked as a woman, and one woman dressed and masked 
as a man, walking ankle-deep, through the muddy streets, ina 
very melancholy manner: we came, at dusk, within sight of 
the Lake of Bolsena, on whose bank there is a little town of 
the same name, much celebrated for malaria. With the excep- 
tion ef this poor place, there is not a cottage on the banks of 
the lake, or near it (for nobody dare sleep there) ; not a boat - 
upon its waters; not a stick or stake to break the dismal 
monotony of seven-and-twenty watery miles. We were late in 
getting in, the roads being very bad from heavy rains; and, 
after dark, the dulness of the scene was quite intolerable. 

We entered on a very different, and a finer scene of desola 
tion, next night, at sunset. We had passed through Monte- 
fiaschone (famous for its wine) and Viterbo (for its fountains) : ~ 
and after climbing up a long hill of eight or ten miles extent, 
came suddenly upon the margin of a solitary lake: in one part 
very beautiful, with a luxuriant wood; in another, very barren, 
and shut in by bleak volcanic hills. Where this lake flows, 
there stood, of old, a city. It was swallowed up one day ; and 
in its stead, this water rose. There are ancient traditions 
(common to many parts of the world) of the ruined city having 
been seen below, when the water was clear ; but however that 
may be, from this spot of earth it vanished. The ground came 
bubbling up above it; and the water too; and here they 
stand, like ghosts on whom the other world closed suddenly, 
and who have no means of getting back again. They seem to 
be waiting the course of ages, for the next earthquake in that 
place ; when they will plunge below the ground, at its first 
yawning, and be seen no more. The unhappy city below, is 
not more lost and dreary, than these fire-charred hills and the 
stagnant water, above. The red sun looked strangely on them, 
as with the knowledge that they were made for caverns and 
darkness ; and the melancholy water. oozed and sucked the 
mud, and crept quietly among the marshy grass and reeds, as 
if the overthrow of all the ancient towers and house-tops, and 
the death of all the ancient people born and bred there, were 
yet heavy on its conscience, 

A short ride from this lake, brought us to Ronciglione ; a 
little town like a large pig-sty, where we passed the night 
Next morning at seven o'clock, we started for Rome. ° 
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As soon as we were out of the pig-sty, we entered on the 
Campagna Romana; an undulating flat (as you st where 
few people can live e: and where, for miles and mil es, there 19 
nothing to relieve the terrible monotony and gloom. Of all 
kinds of country that could, by possibility, le outside the gates 
of Rome, this is the aptest and fittest burial-ground for the 
Dead City. So sad, so quiet, so sullen; so secret in ifs coves- 
ing up of great masses of ruin, and hiding them; so like the 
waste places into which the men possessed with devils, used to 
go and howi, and rend themselves, in the old days of Jeru- 
salem. We had to traverse thirty miles of this Campagna ; 
and for two-and-twenty we went on and on, seeing nothing but 
now and then a lonely house, or a villanous-looking shepherd: 
with matted hair all over his face, and himself wrapped to the 
chin in a frowsy brown mantle, tending his sheep. At the end 
of that distance, we stopped to refresh the horses, and to get 
some lunch, in a common malaria-shaken, despondent little 
public-house, whose every inch of wall and beam, inside, was 
(according to custom) painted and decorated in a way so miser- 
able that every room looked like the wrong side of another 
room, and, with its wretched imitation of drapery, and lop-sided 
little daubs of lyres, seemed to have been plundered from be- 
hind the’scenes of some travelling circus. 

When we were fairly off again, we began, in a perfect fever, 
to strain our eyes for Rome; and when, «after another mule or 
two, the Eternal City appeared, at length, in the distance ; it 
looked*like—I am half afraid to write the word—like LON 
DON!!! There it lay, under a thick cloud, with innumerable 
towers, and steeples, and roofs of houses, rising up into the 
sky, and high above them all, one Dome. I swear, that keenly 
as I felt the seeming absurdity of the comparison, it was so like 
London, at that distance, that if you could have shown it me, 
in a glass, I should have taken it for nothing else. — 


ROME. 


yea entered the Eternal City, at about fov .« clock in 
| the afternoon, on the thirtieth of January, by the 
4| Porta del Popolo, and came immediatcuiy—it was a 
dark muddy day, and there had been heavy rain—on 
the skirts of the Carnival. We did not, then, know that we 
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were only looking at the fag end of the masks, who were 
driving slowly round and round the Piazza, until they could 
find a promising opportunity for falling into the stream of 
carriages, and getting, in good time, into the thick of the fes- 
tivity ; and coming among them so abruptly, all travel-stained 
and weary, was not coming very well prepared to enjoy the 
scene, : 

We had crossed the ‘Tiber by the Ponte Molle, two or three 
miles before. - It had looked as yellow as it ought to look, and 
hurrying on between its worn-away and miry banks, had a 
promising aspect of desolation and ruin. The masquerade 
dresses on the fringe of the Carnival, did great violence to this 
promise. There were no great ruins, ne solemn tokens of an- 
tiquity, to be seen ;—they all lie on the other side of the city. 
There seemed to be long streets of commonplace shops and 
houses, such as are to be found in any European town; there 
were busy people, equipages, ordinary walkers to and fro; a 
nultitude of chattering strangers. It was no more my Rome: 
the Rome of anybody’s fancy, man or boy: degraded and fallen 
and lying asleep in the sun among a heap of ruins: than the 
Place de la Concorde in Paris is. A cloudy sky, a dull cold 
rain, and muddy streets, I was prepared for, but not for this: 
and I confess to having gone to bed, that night, in a very in- 
different humour, and with a very considerably quenched en- 
thusiasm. 

Immediately on going out next day, we hurried off to St. 
Peter's. It looked immense in the distance, but distinctly and 
decidedly small, by comparison, on a near approach. The 
_ beauty of the Piazza in which it stands, with its clusters of ex. 
quisite columns, and its gushing fountains,—so fresh, so broad, 
and free, and’ beautiful,—nothing can exaggerate. The first 
burst of the interior, in all its expansive majesty and glory: 
and, most of all, the looking up into the Dome: is a sensation 
never to be forgotten. But there were preparations for a 
Festa ; the pillars of stately marble were swathed in some im- 
pertinent frippery of red and yellow; the altar, and entrance 
to the subtcrranean chapel: which is before it :-in the centre 
of the church; were like a goldsmith’s shop, or one of the 
opening scenes in a very lavish pantomime. And though J 
had as high a sense of the beauty of the building (I hope) as it 
is possible to entertain, I felt no very strong emotion. I have 
been infinitely more affected in many English Cathedrals when 
the organ has been playing, and in many English country 
churches when the congregation have been singing. J had a 
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much greater sense of mystery and wonder, in the cathedral of 
San Mark at Venice. 

When we came out of the church again (we stood nearly an 
hour staring up into the dome: and would not have ‘gone 
over” the Cathedral then, for any money), we said to the 
coachnian, ‘‘Go to the Coliseum.” In a quarter of an hour or 
60, he stopped at the gate, and we went in. 

It is no fiction, but plain, sober, honest Truth, to say: so 
suggestive and distinct is it at this hour: that, for a moment— 
actually in passing in—they who will, may have the whole 
great pile before them, as it used to be, with thousands of eager 
faces staring down into the arena, and such a whirl of strife, 
and blood, and dust, going on there, as no language can de- 
scribe. {ts solitude, its awful beauty, and its utter desolation, 
strike upon the stranger the next moment, like a softened sor- 
row; and never in his life, perhaps, will he be so moved and 
overcome by any sight, not immediately connected with his own 
affections and afflictions. 

To see it crumbling there, an inch a year; its walls and 
arches overgrown with green ; its corridors open to the day; 
the long grass growing in its porches , young trees of yesterday, 
springing up on its ragged parapets, ‘and bearing fruit ; chance 
produce of the seeds dropped there by the birds who build their 
nests within its chinks and crannies; to see its Pit of Fight 
filled up with earth, and the peaceful Cross planted in the cen- 
tre ; to climb into its upper halls, and look down on ruin, ruin, 
ruin, all about it; the triumphal arches-of Constantine, Sep- 
timus Severus, and Titus; the Roman Forum ; the Palace of 
the Czesars ; the temples of the old religion, fallen down and 
gone ; it is to see the ghost of old Rome, wicked, wonderful old 
city, haunting the very ground on which its people trod. It is 
the most impressive, the most stately, the most solemn, grand, 
majestic, and mournful sight conceivable: Never, in its 
bloodiest crime, can the sight of the gigantic Coliseum, full and 
running over with the lustiest life, have moved one heart, as it 
must move all who look upon itnow,aruin, GoD be thanked : 
a ruin ! 

As it tops the other ruins: standing there, a mountain among 
graves: so do its ancient influences outlive all other remnants 
of the old mythology and old butchery of Rome, in the nature 
of the fierce and cruel Roman people. The Italian face 


- changes as the visitor approaches the city ; its beauty becomes 


devilish ; ; and there is scarcely one countenance in a hundred, 
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among the common people in the streets, that would not be at 
home and happy in a renovated Coliseum to-morrow. 

Here was Rome indeed at last; and sucha Rome as no one 
can imagine in its full and awful grandeur! We wandered out 
upon the Appian Way, and then went on, through miles of 
ruined tombs and broken walls, with here and there a desolate 
and uninhabited house : past the Circus of Romulus, where the 
course of the chariots, the stations of the judges, competitors, 
and spectators, are yet as plainly to be seen as in old time: 
past the tomb of Cecilia Metella: past all inclosure, hedge, ot 
stake, wall or fence: away upon the open Campagna, where on 
that side of Rome, nothing is to be beheld-but Ruin. Except 
where the distant Apennines bound the view upon the left, the 
whole wide prospect is one field of ruin. Broken aqeducts, left 
in the most picturesque and beautiful clusters of arches ; broken 
temples; broken tombs. A desert of decay, sombre and des- 
olate beyond all expression ; and with a history in every stone 
that strews the ground. 


On Sunday, the Pope assisted in the performance of High 
Mass at St. Peter’s. ‘he effect of the Cathedral on my mind, 
on that second visit, was exactly what it was at first, and what 
it remains after many visits. It is not religiously impressive or 
affecting. It is an immense edifice, with no one point for the 
mind to rest upon ; and it tires itself with wandering round and 
round, The very purpose of the place, is not expressed in any- 
thing you see there, unless you examine its details—and all ex- 
amination of details is incompatible with the place itself. It 
might be a Pantheon, or a Senate House, or a great architect- 
ural trophy, having no other object than an architectural tri- 
umph, There is a black statue of St. Peter, to be sure, under 
a red canopy ; which is larger than life, and which is constantly 
having its great toe kissed by good Catholics. You cannot 
help seeing that: it is so very prominent and popular. But it 
does not heighten the effect of the temple, as a work of art; 
and it is not expressive—to me at least—of its high purpose. 

A large space behind the altar, was fitted up with boxes, 
shaped like those at the Italian Opera in England, but in their 
decoration much more gaudy. In the centre of the kind of 
theatre thus railed off, was a canopied dais with the Pope’s chair 
upon it, The pavement was covered with a carpet of the 
brightest greey ; and what with this green, and the intolerable 
reds and crimsons, and gold borders of the hangings, the whole 
concern looked like a stupendous Bon-bon. On either side of 
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the altar, was a large box for lady strangers. These were filled 
with ladies in black dresses and black veils. The gentlemen of 
the Pope’s guard, in red coats, leather breeches, and jack-boots, 
guarded all this reserved space, with drawn swords, that were 


very flashy in every sense; and from the altar all Gown the 


nave, a broad lane was kept clear by the Pope’s Swiss guard, 
who wear a quaint striped surcoat, and striped tight legs, and 
carry halberds like those which are usually shouldered by those 
theatrical supernumeraries, who never can get off the stage fast 


enough, and who may be generally observed to linger in the 


enemy’s camp after the open country, held by the opposite 
forces, has been split up the middle by a convulsion of Nature. 

I got upon the border of the green carpet, in company with 
a great many other gentlemen, attired in black, (no other pass- 
port is necessary), and stood there at my ease, during the per- 
formance of mass. The singers were in a crib of wire-work 
(like a large meat-sate or bird-cage) in one corner; and sang 
most atrociously. All about the green carpet, there was a 
slowly moving crowd of people : talking to each other: staring 
at the Pope through eye-glasses: defrauding one another, in 
moments of partial curiosity, out of precarious seats on the 
bases of pillars: and grinning hideously at the ladies. Dotted 
here and there, were little knots of friars (Francescfni, or Cap- 
puccini, in their coarse brown dresses and peaked hoods) mak- 
ing a strange contrast to the gaudy ecclesiastics of higher degree, 
and having their humility gratified to the utmost, by being 
shouldered about, and elbowed right and left, on all sides. 
Some of these had muddy sandals and umbrellas, and stained 
garments: having trudged in from the country. The faces of 
the greater part were as coarse and heavy as their dress; 
their dogged, stupid, monotonous stare at all the glory and 
splendour, having something in it, half miserable, and half ridic- 
ulous. 

Upon the green carpet itself, and gathered round the altar, 
was a perfect army of cardinals and priests, in red, gold, purple, 
violet, white, and fine linen. Stragglers from these, went to 
and fro among the crowd, conversing two and two, or giving 
and receiving introductions, and exchanging salutations ; other 
functionaries in black gowns, and other functionaries in court- 
dresses, were similarly engaged. In the rnidst of all these, and 
stealthy Jesuits creeping in and out, and the extreme restless- 
ness of the Youth of England, who were perpetually wandering 
about, some few steady persons in black cassocks, who had 
knelt down with their faces to the wall, and were poring over 
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their missals, became, unintentionally, a sort of human mas 
traps, and with their own devout legs, tripped up other people’s 
by the dozen. 

There was a great pile of candles lying down on the floor 
near me, which a very old man in a rusty black gown with an 
open-work tippet, like a summer ornament for a fireplace in 
tissue-paper, made himself very busy in dispensing to all the 
ecclesiastics: one apiece. They loitered about with these for 
some time, under their arms like walking-sticks, or in their 
hands like truancheons. At a certain period of the ceremony, 
however, each carried his candle up to the Pope, laid it across 
his two knees to be blessed, took it back again, and filed off. 
This was done in a very attenuated procession, as you may 
suppose, and occupied a long time. Not because it takes long 
to bless a candle through and through, but because there were 
so many candles to be blessed. At last they were all blessed ; 
and then they were all lighted ; and then the Pope was taken 
up, chair and all, and carried round the church. 

I must say, that I never saw anything, out of November, so 
like the popular English commenioration of the fifth of that 
month. <A bundle of matches and a lantern, would have made 
it perfect. Nor did the Pope, himself, at all mar the resem- 
blance, though he has a pleasant and venerable face ; for, as 
this part of the ceremony makes him giddy and sick, he shuts 
his eyes when it is performed: and having his eyes shut, and a 
great mitre on his head, and his head itself wagging to and fro 
as they shook him in carrying, he looked as if his mask were 
going to tumble off. The two immense fans which are always 
borne, one on either side of him, accompanied him, of course, 
on this occasion. As they carried him along, he blessed the 
people with the mystic sign; and as he passed them, they 
kneeled down. When he had made the round of the church, he 
was brought back again, and if I am not mistaken, this per- 
formance was repeated, in the whole, three times. There was, 
certainly, nothing solemn or effective in it; and certainly very 
much that was droll and tawdry. But this remark applies to 
the whole ceremony, except the raising of the Host, when every 
man in the guard dropped on one knee instantly, and dashed 
his naked sword on the ground; which had a fine effect, 

The next time I saw the cathedral, was some two or three 
weeks afterwards, when I climbed up into the ball; and then, 
the hangings being taken down, and the carpet taken up, but 
all the framework left, the remnants cf these decorations looked 
like an exploded cracker. 
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The Friday and Saturday having been solemn Festa days, 
and Sunday being always a dies non in carnival proceedings, we 
had looked forward, with some impatience and curiosity, to the 
beginning of the new week: Monday and Tuesday being the 
two last and best days of the Carnival. 

On that Monday afternoon at one or two o'clock, there began 
to be a great rattling of carriages into the court-yard of the hotel ; 
a hurrying to and fro of all the servants in it; and, now and 
then, a swift shooting across some doorway or balcony, of a 
straggling stranger in a fancy dress: not yet sufficiently well 
used to the same, to wear it with confidence, and defy public 
opinion. _ sAll the carriages were open, and had the linings 
carefully covered with white cotton or calico, to prevent their 
proper decorations from being spoiled by the incessant pelting 
of sugar-plums ; and people were packing and cramming into 
every vehicle as it waited for its occupants, enormous sacks, 
and baskets-full of these confétti, together with such heaps of 
flowers, tied up in little nosegays, that some carriages were not 
only brimful of flowers, but literally running over: scattering 
at every shake and jerk of the springs, some of their abundance 
on the ground. Not to be behind-hand in these essential par- 
ticulars, we caused two very respectable sacks of sugar- plums 
(each about three feet high) and a large clothes-basket full of 
flowers to be conveyed into our hired barouche, with all speed. 
And from our place of observation, in one of the upper bal- 
conies of the hotel, we contemplated these arrangements with 
the liveliest satisfaction. The carriages now beginning to take 
up their company, and move away, we got into ours, and drove 
off too, armed with little wire masks for our faces ; the sugar- 
plums, like Falstaffs adulterated sack, having lime in their 
composition. 

The Corso is a street a mile long ; a street of shops, and pal- 
aces, and private houses, sometimes opening into a broad 
piazza. There are virandas and balconies, of all shapes and 
sizes, to almost every house—not on one story alone, but often 
to one room or another on every story—put there in general 
with so little order or regularity, that if, year after year, and 
season after season, it had rained balconies, hailed balconies, 
snowed balconies, blown balconies, they could scarevly have 
come into existence in a more. disorderly manner. 

This is the great fountain-head and focus of the Carnival. 
But all the streets in which the Carnival is held, being vigilantly 
Kept by dragoons, it is necessary for carriages, in the first 
instance, to pass, in line, down another thoroughfare, and ¢o 
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come into the Corso at the end remote from the Pifzza del 
Popol» ; which is one of its terminations. Accordingly, we fell 
into the string of coaches, and, for some time, jogged on quietly 
enough ; now crawling on at a very slow walk; now trotting 
half a dozen yards ; now backing fifty ; and now stopping-alto- 
gether : as the pressure in front obliged us. If any impetuous 
carriage, dashed out of the rank and clattered forward, with the 
wild idea of getting on faster, it was suddenly met, or overtaken, 
by a trooper on horseback, who, deaf as his own drawn sword 
to all remonstrances, immediately escorted it, back to the very 
end of the row, and made it a dim speck in the remotest per- 
spective. Occasionally, we interchanged a volley of confétti 
with the carriage next in front, or the carriage next behind ; 
but, as yet, this capturing of stray and errant coaches by the 
military, was the chief amusement. : 

Presently, we came into a narrow street, where, besides one 
line of carriages going, there was another line of carriages re- 
turning. Here the sugar-plums and the nosegays began to fly 
about, pretty smartly ; and I was fortunate enough to observe 
one gentleman attired as a Greek warrior, catch a light-whis- 
kered brigand on the nose (he was in the very act of tossing up 
a bouquet to a young lady in a first-floor window) with a pre- 
cision that was much applauded by the by-standers. As this 
victorious Greek was exchanging a facetious remark with a 
stout gentleman in a door-way—one-half black and one-half 
white, as if he had been peeled up the middle—who had offered 
him his congratulations on this achievement, he received an 
orange from a house-top, full on his left ear, and was much sur- 
prised, not to say discomfited. Especially, as he was standing 
up at the time ; and in consequence of the carriage moving on 
suddenly, at the same moment, staggered ignominiously, and 
- buried himself among his flowers. 

Some quarter of an hour of this sort of progress, brought us 
to the Corso ; and anything so gay, so bright, and lively as the 
whole scene there, it would be difficult to imagine. From all 
the innumerable balconies: from the remotest and highest, no 
less than from the lowest and nearest: hangings of bright red, 
bright green, bright blue, white and gold, were fluttering in the 
brilliant sunlight. From windows, and from parapets, and tops 
of houses, streamers of the richest colours, and draperies of the 
gaudiest and most sparkling hues, were floating out upon the 
street. The buildings seemed to have been literally turned in- 
side out, and to have all their gaiety towards the highway. 


' Shop-fronts were taken down, and the windows filled with comm 
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pany, like boxes at a shining theatre ; doors were carried oft 
their hinges, and long tapestried groves, hung with garlands of 
floweis and evergreens, displayed within ; builders’ scaffoldings 
were gorgeous temples, radiant in silver, gold, and crimson ; 
and in every nook and corner, from the pavement to the chim- 
ney-tops, where women’s eyes could glisten, there they danced, 
and laughed, and sparkled, like the hght in water. Every sort . 
it bewitching madness of dress was there. Little preposterous 
scarlet jackets; quaint old stomachers, more wicked than the 
smartest bodices; Polish pelisses, strained and tight as ripe 
gooseberries ; tiny Greek caps, all awry, and clinging to the 
dark hair, Heaven knows how; every wild, quaint, bold, shy, 
pettish, madcap fancy had its illustration in a dress; and every , 
fancy was as dead forgotten by its owner, in the tumult of mer- 
riment, as if the three old aqueducts that still remain entire, 
had brought Lethe into Rome, upon their sturdy arches, that 
morning. 

The carriages were now three abreast ; in broader places 
four ; often stationary for a long time together ; always one 
close mass of variegated brightness ; showing, the whole street- 
full, through the. storm of flowers, like flowers of a larger growth 
themselves. In some, the horses were richly caparisoned in 
magnificent trappings; in others they were decked from head 
to tail, with flowing ribbons. Some were driven by coachmen 
with enormous double faces: one face leering at the horses: 
the other cocking its extraordinary eyes into the carriage : and 
both rattling again, under the hail of sugar-plums. Other 
drivers were attired as women, wearing long ringlets and no 
bonnets, and looking more ridiculous in any real difficulty with 
the horses (of which, in such a concourse, there were a great 
many) than tongue can tell, or pen describe. Instead of sit- 
ting 7 the carriages, upon the seats, the handsome Roman 
women, to see and to be seen the better, sit in the heads of the 
barouches, at this time of general license, with their feet upon 
the cushions—and oh the flowing skirts and dainty waists, the 
blessed shapes and laughing faces, the free, good-humoured, 
gallant figures that they make! ‘There were great vans, too, 
full of handsome girls—thirty, or more together, perhaps—and 
the broadsides that were poured into, and poured out of, these 
fairy fire-ships, splashed the air with flowers and bonbons for 
ten minutes at a time. Carriages, delayed long in one place, 
would begin a deliberate engagement with other carriages, or 
with people at the lower windows ; and the spectators at some 
upper balcony or window, joining in the fray, and attacking 
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both partier, would empty down great bags of confétti, that dee 
scended like a cloud, and in an instant made them white ag 
‘millers. Still, carriages on carriages, dresses on dresses, col 
ours On colours, crowds upon crowds, without end. Men and 
boys clinging to the wheels of coaches, and holding on behind, 
and following in their wake, and diving in among the horses’ 
fcet to pick up scattered flowers to sell again ; maskers on foot 
(the drollest, generally) in fantastic exaggerations of coutt- 
dresses, surveying the throng through enormous eye-glasses, 
and always transported with an ecstacy of love, on the discoy- 
ery of any particularly old lady at-a window; long strings of 
Policinelli, laying about them with blown bladders at the ends 
of sticks ; a waggon-full of madmen, screaming and tearing to 
the life ; a coach-full of grave mamelukes, with their horse-tail 
standard set up in the midst ; a party of gipsy-women engaged 
in terrific conflict with a shipful of sailors; a man-monkey on a 
pole, surrounded by strange animals with pigs’ faces, and lions? 
tails, carried under their arms, or worn gracefully over their 
shoulders ; carriages on carriages, dresses on dresses, colours 
on colours, crowds upon crowds, without end. Not many 
actual characters sustained, or represented, perhaps, consider- 
ing the number dressed, but the main pleasure of the scene 
consisting in its perfect good temper; in its bright, and infinite, 
and flashing variety ; and in its entire abandonment to the mad 
humour of the time—an abandonment so perfect, so con- 
tagious, so irresistible, that the steadiest foreigner fights up to 
his middle in flowers and sugar-plums, like the wildest Roman 
of them all, and thinks of nothing else till half-past four o'clock, 
when he is suddenly reminded (to his great regret) that this is 
not the whole business of his existence, by hearing the trumpets 
sound, and seeing the dragoons begin to clear the street. 

How it ever zs cleared for the race that takes place at five, 
or how the horses ever go through the race, without going over 
the people, is more than I can say. But the carriages get out 
into the by-streets, or up into the Pizza del Popolo, and some 
people sit in temporary galleries in the latter place, and tens 
of thousands line the Corso on both sides, when the horses are: 
brought out into the Piazza—to the foot of that same column 
which, for centuries, looked down upon the games and chariot- 
races in the Circus Maximus. 

At a given signal they are started off. Down the live lane, 
the whole length of the Corso, they fly like the wind: riderless, 
as all the world knows: with shining ornaments upon their 
backs, and twisted in their plaited manes ; and with heavy little 
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balls stuck full of spikes, dangling at their sides, to goad them 
on. The jingling of these trappings, and the rattling of their 
hoofs upon the hard stones; the dash and fury of their speed 
along the echoing street ; nay, the very cannon that are fired— 


these noises are nothing to the roaring of the multitude: their 


shouts: the clapping of their hands. But it is soon over— 
almost instantaneously. More cannon shake the town. The 
horses have plunged into the carpets put across the street to 
stop them; the goal is reached ; the prizes are won (they are 
given, in part, by the poor Jews, as a compromise for not run- 
ning foot-races themselves) ; and there is an end to that day’s 
sport. 

But if the scene be bright, and gay, and crowded, on the 
last day but one, it attains, on the concluding day, to such a 
height of glittering colour, swarming life, and frolicsome up- 
roar, that the bare recollection of it makes me giddy at this 
moment. The same diversions, greatly heightened and intensi- 
fied in the ardour with which they are pursued, go on until the 
same hour. The race is repeated; the cannon are fired ; the 
shouting and clapping of hands are renewed; the cannon are 
fired again ; the race is over; and the prizes are won. But, 
the carriages: ankle-deep in sugar-plums within, and so be- 
flowered and dusty without, as to be hardly recognisable for 
the same vehicles that they were, three hours ago: instead of 
scampering off in all directions, throng into the Corso, where 
they are soon wedged together in a scarcely moving. mass. 
For the diversion of the Moccoletti, the last gay madness of 
the Carnival, is now at hand; and sellers of little tapers ike 
what are called Christmas candles in England, are shouting 
lustily on every side, ‘‘ Moccoli, Moccoli! Ecco Moccoli!”— 
a new item in the tumult ; quite abolishing that other item of 
“Ecco Fiéri! Ecco Fior—r—-r!” which has been making 
itself audible over all the rest, at intervals, the whole day 


‘through. 


As the bright hangings and dresses are all fading into one 
dull, heavy, uniform colour in the decline of the day, lights be- 
gin flashing, here and there : in the windows, on the housetops, 
in the balconies, in the carriages, in the hands of the foot- 
passengers: little by little: gradually, gradually: more and 
more: until the whole long street is one great glare and blaze 
of fire. Then, everybody present has but one engrossing ob- 
ject ; that is, to extinguish other people’s candles, and to keep 
his own alight; and everybody: man, woman, or child, gen- 
tleman or lady, prince or peasant, native or foreigner: yells 
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and screams, and roars incessantly, as a taunt to the subdued, 
“Senza Moccolo, Senza Moccolo!” (Without a light! With: 
out a light !) until nothing is heard but a gigantic chorus of 
those two words, mingled with peals of laughter. 

The spectacle, at this time, is one of the most extraordinary 
that can be imagined. Carriages coming slowly by, with 
everybody standing on the seats or on the box, holding up 
their lights at arms’ length, for greater safety; some in paper 
shades ; some with a bunch of undefended little tapers, kindled 
altogetuer ; some with blazing torches ; some with feeble little 
candles; men on-foot, creeping along, among the wheels, 
watching their opportunity, to make a spring at some particular 
light, and dash it out; other people climbing up into carriages, 
to get hold of them by main force ; others, chasing some un- 
lucky wanderer, round and round his own coach, to blow out 
the light he has begged or stolen somewhere, before he can ascend 
to his own company, and enable them to light their extinguished 
tapers; others, with their hats off, at a carriage-door, humbly 
beseeching some kind-hearted lady to oblige them with a light 
for a cigar, and when she is in the fulness of doubt whether to 
comply or no, blowing out the candle she is guarding so ten- 
derly with ber little hand; other people at the windows, fishing 
for candles with lines and hooks, or letting down long willow 
wands with handkerchiefs at the end, and flapping them out, 
dlexterously, when the bearer is at the height of his triumph ; 
others, biding their time in corners, with immense extinguishers 
like halberds, and suddenly coming down upon glorious torches ; 
others, gathered round one coach, and sticking to it; others, 
raining oranges and nosegays at an obdurate little lantern, or 
regularly storming a pyramid of men, holding up one man 
among therm, who carries one feeble little wick above his head, 
with which he defies them all! Senza Moccolo! Senza Moc- 
colo! Beautiful women, standing up in coaches, pointing in 
derision at extinguished lights, and clapping their hands, as 
they pass on, crying, ““Senza Moccolo! Senza Moccolo !” 
low balconies full of lovely faces and gay dresses, struggling 
with assailants in the streets; some repressing them as they 
climb up, some bending down, some leaning over, some shrink- 
ing back—delicate arms and bosoms—graceful figures— glow: 
ing lights, fluttering dresses, Senza Moccolo, Senza Moccolo, 
Senza Moc-co-lo-o-o-0 !—when in the wildest enthusiasm of the 
cry, and fullest ecstacy of the sport, the Ave Maria rings from 
the church steeples, and the Carnival is over in an instant—» 
put out like a taper, with a breath! 
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There was a masquerade at the theatre at night, as dull and 
senseless as a London one, and only remarkable for the sum. 
mary way in which the house was cleared at eleven o'clock : 
which was done by.a line of soldiers forming along the wall, at 
the back of *the stage, and sweeping the whole company out 
before them, like a broad broom. The game of the Moccoletti 
(the word, in the singular, Moccoletto, is the diminutive of 
Moccolo, and means a little lamp or candle-snuff) is supposed 
by some to be a ceremony of burlesque mourning for the deatk 
of the Carnival: candles being indispensable to Catholic grief. 
But whether it be so, or be a remnant of the ancient Saturnalia, 
or an incorporation of both, or have its origin in anything else, 
I shall always remember it, and the frolic, as a brilliant and 
most captivating sight: no less remarkable for the unbroken 
good-humour of all concerned; down to the very lowest (and 
among those who scaled the Carriages, were many of the com- 
monest men and boys) than for its innocent vivacity. For, 
- odd as it may seem to say so, of a sport so full of thoughtless- 
ness and personal display, it is as free from any taint of im- 
modesty as any general mingling of the two sexes can possibly 
be; and there seems to prevail, during its progress, a feeling 
of general, almost childish, simplicity and confidence, which 
one thinks of with a pang, when ‘the Ave Maria has rung it 
away, for a whole year. 


Availing ourselves of a part of the quiet interval between the 
termination of the Carnival and the beginning of the Holy 
Week: when everybody had run away from the one, and few 
people had yet begun to run back again for the other: we went 
conscientiously to work, to see Rome. And, by dint of going 
out early every morning, and coming back late every evening, 
and labouring hard all day, I believe we made acquaintance 
with every post and pillar in the city, and the country round; 
and, in particular, explored so many churches that I aban- 
doned that part of the enterprise at last, before it was haif 
finished, lest I should never, of my own accord, go to church 
again, as long as I lived. But, I managed, almost every day, 
at one time or other, to get back to the Coliseum, and out 
upon the oven Campagna, beyond the Tomb of. Cecilia 
Metella. 

We often encountered, in these expeditions, a company of 
English Tourists, with whom I had an ardent, but ungratified 
longing, to establish a speaking avquaintance. They were 
one Mr. Davis, and a small circle cf friends. It was impossi- 
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ble not to know Mrs. Davis's name, from her being always in 
great request among her party, and her party being everywhere. 
During the Holy Week, they were in every part of every scene 
of every ceremony. For a fortnight or three weeks before it, 
they were in every tomb, and every church, and every ruin, 
and every Picture Gallery; and I hardly ever observed Mrs 
Davis to be silent fora moment. Deep underground, high uf 
in St. Peter’s, out on the Campagna, and stifling in the Jews’ 
quarter, Mrs. Davis turned up, all the same. I don’t think 
she ever saw anything, o: ever looked at anything ; and she 
had aiways lost something out of a straw hand-basket, and was 
trying to find it, with all her might and main, among an im- 
mense quantity of English halfpence, which lay, like sands 
upon the sea-shore, at the bottom of it. There was a profes- 
_ sional Cicerone always attached to the party (which had been 
brought over from London, fifteen or twenty strong, by con- 
tract), and if he so much as looked at Mrs. Davis, she invaria- 
bly cut him short by saying, ‘“‘ There, God bless the man, don’t 
worrit me! JI don’t understand a word you say, and shouldn't 
if you was to talk till you was black in the face!” Mr. Davis 
always had a-snuff-coloured great-coat on, and carried a great 
green umbrella in his hand, and had a slow curiosity constantly 
devouring him, which prompted him to do extraordinary things, 
such as taking the covers off urns in tombs, aud looking in at 
the ashes as if they were pickles—and tracing out inscriptions 
with the ferrule of his umbrella, and saying, with intense 
thoughtfulness, ‘“* Here’s a B you see, and there’s a R, and this 
is the way we goes on in; is it!” His antiquarian habits occa- 
sioned his being frequently in the rear of the rest; and one of 
the agonies of Mrs. Davis, and the party in general, was an 
ever-present fear that Davis would be lost. This caused them — 
to scream for him, in the strangest places, and at the most im- 
proper seasons. ‘And when he came, slowly emerging out of 
some Sepulchre or other, like a peaceful Ghoule, saying “ Here 
I am!” Mrs. Davis invariably replied, “ You’ Il be buried 
alive in a foreign country, Davis, and it’s no use trying to pre- 
vent you!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis, and their party, had probably, been 
brougiit from London in about nine or ten days. Eighteen 
nundred years ago, the Roman legions under Claudius, pro. 
tested against being led into Mr. and Mrs. Davis’s country, 
urging that it lay beyond the limits of the world. 

“Among what may be called the Cubs or minor Lions of 
Rome, there was one that amused me mightily. It is always 
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to be found there ; and its den is on the great flight of steps 
that lead from the Piézza di SpAgna, to the church of T'rfnita 
del Monte. In plainer words, these steps are the great place of 
resort for the artists, ‘‘ Models,” and there they are constantly 


_ waiting to be hired. The first time I went up there, I could 


not conceive why the faces seemed familiar to me; why they 
appeared to have beset me, for years, in every possible variety 
of action and costume; and how it came to pass that they 
started up before me, in Rome, in the broad day, like so 
many saddled and bridled nightmares. I soon found that 
we had made acquaintance, and improved it, for several years, 
on the wall of various Exhibition Galleries. There is one old 
gentleman, with long white hair and an immense beard, who, 
to my knowledge, has gone half through the catalogue of the 
Royal Academy. This is the venerable, or patriarchal model. 
He carries a long staff; and every knot and twist in that staf 
1 have seen, faitHfully delineated, innumerable times. There 
is another man in a blue cloak, who always pretends to be 
asleep in the sun (when there is any), and who, I need not say, 
is always very wide awake, and very attentive to the disposition 
of his. legs. This is the dolce far’ niente model. There is 
another man in a brown clock, who leans against a wall, with 
his arms folded in his mantle, and looks out of the corners of 
ais eyes: whiclr are just visible beneath his broad slouched 


_hat. This is the assassin model. There is another man, who 


constantly looks over his own shoulder, and is always going 
away, but never goes. ‘This is the haughty or scornful model. 
As to Domestic Happiness, and Holy Families, they should 
come very cheap, for there are lumps of them, all up the steps ; 
and the cream of the thing, is, that they ave all the falsest vag- 
abonds in the world, especially made up for the purpose, and 
having no counterparts in Rome or any other part of the habit- 
able globe. 

My recent mention of the Carnival, reminds me of its being 
said to be a mock mourning (in the ceremony with which it 
closes), for the gaieties and merry-makings before Lent; and 
this again reminds me of the real funerals and mourning proces. 
sions of Rome, which, like those in most other parts of Italy, 
aré rendered chiefly remarkable to a foreigner, by the indiffer- 
ence with which the mere clay is universally regarded, after life 
has left it. And this is not from the survivors having had time 
to dissociate the memory of the dead from their well-remembered 
appearance and form on earth; for the interment follows toa 
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speedily after death, for that : almost always taking place within 
four-and-twenty hours, and sometimes, within twelve. 

At Rome,there is the same arrangement of Pits in a great, 
bleak, open, dreary space, that I have already described as ex- 
isting in Genoa. When I visited it, at noonday, I saw a soli- 
tary coffin of plain deal: uncovered by any shroud or pall, and 
so slightly made, that the hoof of any wandering mule would 
have crushed it in: carelessly tumbled down, all on one side, 
on the door of one of the pits—and there left, by itself, in the — 
wind and suneshine. ‘‘ How does it come to be left here?” I 
asked the man who showed me the place. ‘It was brought 
here half an hour ago, Signore,” he said. I remembered to 
have met the procession, on its return: straggling away at a 
good round pace. ‘ When will it be put in the pit?” I asked 
him. ‘When the cart comes, and it is opened to-night,” he 
said. ‘How much does it cost to be brought here in this way 
instead of coming in the cart?” Iasked him. “Ten scudi,” 
he said (about two pounds, two-and-sixpence, English). “The 
other bodies, for whom nothing is paid, are taken to the church 
of the Santa Maria della Consolazione,” he continued, “and 
brough there all together, in the cart at night.” 1 stood, a mo- 
ment, looking at the coffin, which had two initial letters 
scrawled upon the top; and turned away, with an expression 
in my face, 1 suppose, of not much liking its exposure in that 
manner: for he said, shrugging his shoulders with great vi- 
vacity, and giving a pleasant smile, “‘ But he’s dead, Signore, 
he’s dead. Why not?” 


Among the innumerable churches, there is one I must select 
for separate mention, It is the church of the Ara Cael, sup- 
posed to be built on the site of the old Temple of Jupiter Fer-— 
etrius ; and approached, on one side, by a long steep flight of 
steps, which seem incomplete without some group of bearded 
soothsayers on the top. It is remarkable for the possession of — 
a miraculous Bambino, or wooden doll, representing the Infant 
Saviour; and I first saw this miraculous Bambino, in legal 
phrase, in manner following, that is to say: 

We had strolled into the church one afternoon, and were 
looking down its long vista of gloomy pillars (for all these — 
ancient churches built upon the ruins of old temples, are dark 
and sad), when the Brave came running in, with a grin upon 
his face that stretched it from ear to ear, and implored us to 
follow him, without a moment's delay, as they were going to 
show the Bambino toa select party. We accordingly hurtied’ 
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off to a sort of chapel, or sacristy, hard by the chief altar, but 
not in the church itself, where the select party: consisting of 
two or three Catholic gentlemen and ladies (not Italians) were 
already assembled: and where one hollow-cheeked young 
mor.x was lighting up divers candles, while another was putting 
on some clerical robes over his coarse brown-habit. The can- 
dles were on a kind of altar, and above it were two delectabl 
figures, such as you would see at any English fair, representing! 
the Holy Virgin, and Saint Joseph, as I suppose, bending in 
devotion over a wooden box, or coffer ; which was shut. 

The hollow-cheeked monk, number One, having finished 
lighting the candles, went down on his knees, in a corner, be- 
fore this set-piece ; and the monk number Two, having put on 
a pair of highly ornamented and gold-bespattered gloves, lifted 
down the coffer, with great reverence, and set it on the altar. 
Then, with many genuflexions, and muttering certain prayers, 
he opened it, and let down the front, and took off sundry cov- 
erings of satin and lace from the inside. The ladies had been 
on their knees from the commencement; and the gentlemen 
now dropped down devoutly, as he exposed to view a little 
wooden doll, in face very like General Tom Thumb, the Amer- 
~ ican Dwarf: gorgeously dressed in satin and gold lace, and act- 
ually blazing with rich jewels. There was scarcely a spot upon 
its little breast, or neck, or stomach, but was sparkling with the 
costly offerings of the Faithful. Presently, he lifted it out ot 
the box, aud, carrying it round among the kneelers, set its face 
against the forehead of every one, and tendered its clumsy foot 
to them to kiss—a ceremony which they all performed, down to 
a dirty little ragamuffin of a boy who had walked in from the 
street. When this was done, he laid it in the box again: and the 
company, rising, drew near, and commended the jewels in whis- 
pers. In good time, he replaced the coverings, shut up the 
- box, put it back in its place, locked up the whole concern (Holy 
Family and all) behind a pair of folding-doors ; took off his 
priestly vestments ; and received the customary “small charge,” 
while his companion, by means of an extinguisher fastened to the 
end of a long stick, put out the lights, one after another. The 
candles being all extinguished, and the money all collected, 
they retired, and so did the spectators. 

I met this same Bambino, in the street a short time after- 
wards, going, in great state, to the house of some sick person. 
Jt is taken to all parts of Rome for this purpose, constantly ; 
but, I understand that it is not always as successful as could 
be wished ; for, making its appearance at the bedside of weak 
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and nervous people in extremity, accompanied by a nimerous 


escort, it not unfrequently frightens them to death. It is most 
popular in cases of child-birth, where it has done such wonders, 
that if a lady be longer than usual in getting through her diffi. 
culties, a messenger is despatched, with all speed, to solicit 
the immediate attentance of the Bambino. It is a very valua 
ble property, and much confided in—especially by the religious 
body to whom it belongs. 

I am happy to know that it is not considered immaculate, by 
some who are good Catholics, and who are behind the scenes, 
from what was told me by the near relation of a Priest, himself 
a Catholic, and a gentleman of learning and intelligence. This 
Priest made my informant promise that he would, on no ac- 
count, allow the Bambino to be borne into the bed-room of a 
sick lady, in whom they were both interested. “ For,” said he, 
“if they (the monks) trouble her with it, and intrude themselves 


into her room, it will certainly kill her’? My informant accord- __ 


ingly looked out of the window when it came; and, with many 
thanks, declined to open thedoor. He endeavoured, in another 
case of which he had no other knowledge than such as he gained 
as a passer-by at the moment, to prevent its being carried into a 
small unwholesome chamber, where a poor girl was dying. 
But, he strove against it unsuccessfully, and she expired while 
the crowd were pressing round her bed. 

Among the people who drop into St. Peter’s at their leisure, 
to kneel on the pavement, and say a quiet prayer, there are 
certain schools and seminaries, priestly and otherwise, that 
come in, twenty or thirty strong. These boys always kneel 
down in single file, one behind the other, with a tall grim mas- 
ter in a black gown, bringing up the rear: like a pack of cards 
arranged to be tumbled down at a touch, with a disproportion- 
ately large Knave of clubs at the end. When they have had a 
minute or so at the chief altar, they scramble up, and filing off 
to the chapel of the Madonna, or the sacrament, flop down 
again in the same order ; so that if anybody did stumble against 
the master, a general and sudden overthrow of the whole line 
must inevitably ensue. 

The scene in all the churches is the strangest possible. The 
same monotonous, heartless, drowsy chaunting, always going 
on; the same dark building, darker from the brightness of the 
street without ; the same lamps dimly burning ; the self-same 
people kneeling here and there ; turned towards you, from one 
altar or other, the same priest’s back, with the same large cross 
embroidered on it ; however different in size, in shape, in wealth, 


} 
in architectu-e, this church is irom that, it is the same thing 
stil. There are the same dirty beggars stopping in their mut. 
tered prayers to beg; the same miserable cripples exhibiting 
their deformity at the doors ; the same blind men, rattling little 
pots like kitchen pepper-castors: their depositories for alms ; 

_ the same preposterous crowns of silver stuck upon the painted 
heads of single saints and Virgins in crowded pictures, so that 
a little figure on a mountain has a head-dress bigger than the 
temple in the foreground, or adjacent miles of landscape ; the 
saine favourite shrine or figure, smothered with little silver 
hearts and crosses, and the like: the staple trade and show of 
all the jewellers; the same odd mixture of respect and inde- 
corum, faith and phlegm : kneeling on the stones, and spitting on 
them, loudly ; getting up from prayers to beg a little, or to pur- 
sue some other worldly matter: and then kneeling down again, 
to resume the contrite supplication at the point where it was in- 
terrupted. In one church, a kneeling lady got up from her 
prayers, for a moment, to offer us her card, as a teacher of 
Music; and in another, a sedate gentleman with a very thick 
walking-staff, arose from his devotions to belabour his dog, who 
was growling at another dog: and whose yelps and howls re- 
sounded through the church, as his master quietly relapsed into 
his former train of meditation—keeping his eye upon the dog, 
at the same time, nevertheless. 

Above all, there is always a receptacle for the contributions 
of the Faithful, in some form or other. Sometimes, it is a 
money-box, set up between the worshipper, and the wooden 
life-size figure of the Redeemer ; sometimes, it is a little chest 
for the maintenance of the Virgin ; sometimes, an appeal on 
behalf of a popular Bambino ; sometimes, a bag at the end of 
a long stick, thrust among the people here and there, and vigi- 
ilantly jingled by an active Sacristan ; but there it always is, 
and, very often, in many shapes in the same church, and doing 
pretty well in all. Nor, is it wanting in the open air—the 
streets and roads—for, often as you are walking along, thinking 
about anything rather than a tin-canister, that object pounces 
out upon you from a little house by the wayside; and on its top 
is painted, “ For the Souls in Purgatory ;” an appeal which the 
bearer repeats a great many times, as he rattles it before you, 
much as Punch rattles the cracked bell which his sanguine dis- 
position makes an organ of. 

And this reminds me that some Roman altars of peculiar 
sanctity, bear the inscription, “ Every mass performed at this 
altar, frees a soul from Purgatory.” I have never been able te 
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find out the charge for one of these services, but they skould 
needs be expensive. There are several Crosses in Rome too, 
the kissing of which, confers indulgences for varying terms, 
That in the centre of the Coliseum, is worth a hundred days ; 
and people may be seen kissing it from morning to night; It 
is curious that some of these crosses seem to acquire an arbi- 
trary popularity; this very one among them. In another part 
of the Coliseum there is a cross upon a marble slab, with the 
inscription, “Who kisses this cross shall be entitled to Two 
tandred and forty days’ indulgence.” But I sawno one person 
kiss it, though, day after day, I sat in the arena, and saw scores 
upon scores of peasants pass it, on their way to kiss the other. 

To single out details from the great dream of Roman 
Churches, would be the wildest occupation in the world. But 
St. Stefano Rotondo, a damp mildewed vault of an old church 
in the outskirts of Rome, will always struggle uppermost in my 
mind, by reason of the hideous paintings with which its walls 
are covered. ‘These represent the martyrdoms of saints and 
early Christians; and such a panorama of horror and butchery 
no man could imagine in his sleep, though he were to eat 4 
whole pig, raw, for supper. Grey-bearded men being boiled, 
fried, grilled, crimped, singed, eaten by wild beasts, worried by 
dogs, buried alive, torn asunder by horses, chopped up small 
with hatchets: women having their breasts torn with iron 
pinchers, their tongues cut out, their ears screwed off, their jaws 
broken, their bodies stretched upon the rack, or skinned upon 
the stake, or crackled up and melted in the fire: these are 
among the mildest subjects. So insisted on, and laboured at, 
besides, that every sufferer gives you the same occasion for 
wonder as poor old Duncan awoke, in Lady Macbeth, when 
she marvelled at his having so much blood in him, 

There is an upper chamber in the Mamertine prisons, over 
what is said to have been—and very possibly may have been—- 
the dungeon of St. Peter. This chamber is now fitted up as 
an oratory, dedicated to’ that saint; and it lives, as a distinct 
nd separate place, in my recollection, too. _It is very smal} 
and low roofed; and the dread and gloom of the ponderou,, 
obdurate oid prison are on it, as if they had come up in a dark 
mist through the floor. Hanging on the walls, among the 
clustered votive offerings, are objects, at once strangely in keep- 
ing, and strangely at variance, with the place-—rusty daggers, 
knives, pistols, clubs, divers instruments of violence and murder, 
brought here, fresh from use, and hung up to propitiate offended 
Heaven: as if the blood upen them would drain off in conse. 
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rated air, and have no voice to cry with. It is all so silentand 
so close, and tomb-like ; and the dungeons below, are so black 
and stealthy, and stagnant, and naked ; that this little dark spot 
becomes a dream within a dream: and in the vision of great 
churches which come rolling past me like a sea, it is a small 
wave by itself, that melts into no other wave, and does not flow 
on with the rest. ; 

It is an awful thing to think of the enormous caverns that 
aie entered from some Roman churches, and undermine the 
city. Many churches have crypts and subterranean chapels of 
great size, which, in the ancient time, were baths, and secret 
chambers of temples, and what not; but I do not speak of 
them. Beneath the church of St. Giovanni and St. Paolo, there 
are the jaws of a terrific range of caverns, hewn out of the rock, 
and said to have another outlet underneath the Coliseum—tre- 
mendous darknesses of vast extent, half-buried in the earth and 
wnexplorable, where the dull torches, flashed by the attendants, 
glimmer down long ranges of distant vaults branching to the 
right and left, like streets in a city of the dead; and show the 
bold damp stealing down the walls, drip-drop, drip-drop, to join 
the pools of water that lie here and there, and never saw, and 
never will see, one ray of the sun. Some accounts make these 
the prisons of the wild beasts destined for the ampitheatre ; 
some the prisons of the condemned gladiators; some, both. 
But the legend most appalling to the fancy is, that in the upper 
range (for there are two stories of these caves) the Early Chris- 
tians destined to be eaten at the Coliseum Shows, heard the 
wild beasts, hungry for them, roaring down below ; until, upon 
the night and solitude of their captivity, there burst the sudden 
noon and life of the vast theatre crowded to the parapet, and 
of these, their dreaded neighbours, bounding in! 

Below the church of San Sebastiano, two miles beyond the 
gate of San Sebastiano, on the Appian Way, is the entrance to 
the catacombs of Ronie—quarries in the old time, but after- 
wards the hiding-places of the Christians. These ghastly pas- 
sages have been explored for twenty miles ; and form a chain 
of labyrinths, sixty miles in circumference. 

A gaunt Franciscan friar, with a wild bright eye, was our 
only guide, down into this profound and dreadful place. The 
narrow ways and openings hither and thither, coupled with 
the dead and heavy air, soon blotted out, in all of us, any recol- 
1ection of the. track by which we had come; and I could not 
heip thinking, “Good Heaven, if, in a sudden fit of madness, 
he should dash the torches out, or if he should be seized with a 
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fit, what would become of -us!” On we wandered, among 
martyrs’ graves: passing great subterranean vaulted roads, di- 
verging in all directions, and choked up with heaps of stones, 
that thieves and murderers may not take refuge there, and form 
a population under Rome, even worse than that which lives be- 
tween itand the sun. Graves, graves, graves; Graves of men, 
of women, of their little children, who ran crying to the perse- 
cutors, “‘We are Christians! We are Christians!” that they 
might be murdered with their parents ; Graves with the palm 
of martyrdom roughly cut into their stone boundaries, and little 
niches, made to hold a vessel of the ma:tyrs’ blood ; Graves of 
some who lived down here, for years together, ministering ta 
the rest, and preaching truth, and hope, and comfort, from the 
rude altars, that bear witness to their fortitude at this hour; 
more roomy graves, but far more terrible, where hundreds, be- 
ing surprised, were hemmed in and walled up: buried before 
Death, and killed by slow starvation. 

“The Triumphs of the Faith are not above ground in our 
splendid churches,” said the friar, looking round upon us, as we 
stopped to rest in oneof the low passages, with bones and 
dust surrounding us on every side. ‘They are here! Among 
the Martyrs’ Graves!” He was a gentle, earnest man, and 
said it from his heart ; but when I thought how Christain men 
have dealt with one another ; how, perverting our most merci- 
ful religion, they have hunted down and tortured, burnt and 
beheaded, strangled, slaughtered, and oppressed each other ; [ 
picture to myself-an agony surpassing any that this Dust had 
suffered with the breath of life yet lingering in it, and how 
these great and constant hearts would have been shaken—how 
they would have quailed and drooped—if a fore-knowledge of 
the deeds that professing Christians would commit in the Great 
Name for which they died, could have rent them with its own 
unutterable anguish, on the cruel wheel, and bitter cross, and 
in the fearful fire. ; 

Such are the spots and patches in my dream of churches, 
that remain apart, and keep their separate identity. I havea 
fainter recollection, sometimes of the relics ; of the fragments 
of the pillar of the Temple that was rent in twain; of the 
portion of the table that was spread for the Last Supper; of 
the well at which the woman of Samaria gave water to Our 
Saviour ; of the two columns from the house of Pontius Pilate ; 
of the stone to which the Sacred hands were bound, when the 
scourging was performed of the gridiron of Saint Lawrence, 
and the stone below it, marked with the frying of his fat anc 
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blood ; these set a shadowy mark on some cathedruls, ag 
an old story, or a fable might, and stop them for an instant, 
as they flit before me. The rest is a vast wilderness «f con. 
secrated buildings of all shapes and fancies, blending one with 
another ; of battered pillars of old Pagan temples, dug up from 
the ground, and forced, like giant captives, to support the 
roofs of Christian churches ; of pictures, bad, and wonderful, 
and impious, and ridiculous ; of kneeling people, curling in- 
cense, tinkling bells, and sometimes (but not often) of a swell- 
ing organ ; of Madonne, with their breasts stuck full of swords, 
arranged in a half-circle like a modern fan ; of actual skeletons 
of dead saints, hideously attired in gaudy satins, silks, and 
velvets trimmed. with gold: their withered crust of skull 
adorned with precious jewels, or with chaplets of crushed 
flowers ; sometimes, of people gathered round the pulpit, and a 
monk within it stretching out the crucifix, and preaching 
fiercely: the sun just streaming down through some high win- 
dow on the sail-cloth stretched above him and across the 
church, to keep his high-pitched voice from being lost among 
the echoes of the roof. Then my tired memory comes out 
upon a flight of steps, where knots of people are asleep or 
basking in the light; and strolls away among the rags, and 
smells, and palaces, and hovels, of an old Italian street, 


On one Saturday morning (the eighth of March), a man was 
beheaded here. Nine or ten months before, he had waylaid a 
Bavarian countess, travelling as a pilgrim to Rome—alone and 
on foot, of course—and performing, it is said, that act of piety 
for the fourth time. He saw her change a piece of gold at 
Viterbo, where he lived ; followed her; bore her company on 
her journey for some forty miles or more, on the treacherous 
pretext of protecting her; attacked her, in the fulfilment of his 
unrelenting purpose. on the Campagna, within a very short dis- 
tance of Rome, near to what is called (but what is not) the 
Tomb of Nero; robbed her ; and beat her to death with her 
own pilgrim’s staff. fe was newly married, and gave some of 
her apparel to his wife; saying that he had bought it at a fair. 
She, however, who had seen the pigrim-countess passing through 
their town, recognized some trifle as having belonged to her. 
Her husband then told her what he had done. She, in con- 
fession, told a priest ; and the man-was taken, within four days 
after the commission of the murder. 

There are no fixed times for the administration of justice, or 
its execution, in this unaccountable country ; and he had beer 
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in prison ever since. On the Friday, as he was dining with the 
other prisoners, they came and told him he was to be beheaded 
next morning, and took him away. It is very unusual to ex- _ 
ecute in Lent; but his crime being a very bad one, it was . 
deemed advisable to make an example of him at that time, 
when great numbers of pilgrims were coming towards Rome, 
from all parts, for the Holy Week. I heard of this on the 
Friday evening, and saw the bills up at the churches, calling 
en the people to pray for the criminal’ssoul. So, I determined 
to ga, and see him executed. 

The beheading was appointed for fourteen and a half o’clock, 
Roman time: or a quarter before nine in the forenoon. I had 
two friends with me; and as we did not know but that the 
crowd might be very great, we were on the spot by half-past 
seven. ‘The place of execution was near the church of San 
Cnovanni decoliato (a doubtful compliment to Saint John the 
Baptist) in one of the impassable back streets without any 
footway, of which a great part of Rome is composed—a street 
of rotten houses, which do not seem to belong to anybody, and 
do not seem ever to have ever been inhabited, and certainly 
were never built on any plan, or for any particular purpose, 
and have no window-sashes, and are a little like deserted brew- 
eries, and might be warehouses but for having nothing in them, 
Opposite to one of these, a white house, the scaffold was built. 
An untidy, unpainted, uncouth, crazy looking thing of course: 
some seven feet high, perhaps: with a tall, gallows-shaped frame 
rising above it, in which was the knife, charged with a ponder- 
ou smass of iron, all ready to descend, and glittering brightly | 
in the morning-sun, whenever it looked out, now and then, 
from behind a cloud. ~ 

There were not many people lingering about; and these 
were kept at a considerable distance from the scaffold, by 
parties of the Pope’s dragoons. Two or three hundred foot- 
soldiers were under arms, standing at ease in clusters here and 
there ; and the officers were walking up and down in twos and 
threes, chatting together, and smoking cigars. 

At the end of the street, was an open space, where there 
would be a dust-heap, and piles of broken crockery, and mounds 
of vegetable refuse, but for such things being thrown anywhere 
and everywhere in Rome, and favouring no particular sort of 
locality. We got into a kind of wash-house, belonging to a 
dwelling-house on this spot; and standing there in an old cart, 
and on a heap of cart wheels piled against the wall, looked, 
through a large grated window, at the scaffold, and straighy 
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down the street beyond it, until, in consequence of its turning 
off abruptly to the left, our perspective was brought to a sudden 
termination, and had a corpulent officer, in a cocked hat, for 
its crowning feature. 

Nine o’clock struck, and ten o’clock struck, and nothing 
happened. All the bells of all the churches rang as usual. A 
httle parliament of dogs assembled in the open space, and 
chased each other, in and out among the soldiers. Fierce- 
looking Romans of the lowest class, in blue cloaks, russet 
cloaks, and rags uncloaked, came and went, and talked to- 
gether. Woman and children fluttered, on the skirts of the 
scanty crowd. One large muddy spot was left quite bare, like 
a bald place on a man’s head. A cigar merchant, with an 
earthen pot of charcoal ashes in one hand, went up and down, 
crying his wares. A pastry-merchant divided his attention be- 
tween the scaffold and his customers. Boys tried to climb up 
walls, and tumbled down again. Priests and monks elbowed 
a passage for themselves among the people, and stood on tip- 
toe for a sight of the knife: then went away. Artists, in in- 
conceivable hats of the middle ages, and beards (thank heaven !) 
of no age at all, flashed picturesque scowls about them from 
their stations in the throng. One gentleman (connected with 
the fine arts, I presume) went up and down in a pair of Hes- 
sian-boots, with a red beard hanging down on his breast, and 
his long and bright red hair, plaited in two tails, one on each 
side of his head; which fell over his shoulders in front of him, 
very nearly to his waist, and were carefully entwined and 
braided ! 

Eleven o'clock struck; and still nothing happened. A 
rumour got about, among the crowd, that the criminal would 
not confess ; in which case, the priests would keep him until 
the Ave Maria (sunset); for it is their merciful custom never 
finally to turn the crucifix away from a man at that pass, as one 
refusing to be shriven, and consequently a sinner abandoned 
of the Saviour, until then. People began to drop off. The 
officers shrugged their shoulders and looked doubtful. The 
dragoons, who came riding up below our window, every now 
and then, to order an unlucky hackney-coach or cart away,-as 
soon as it had comfortably established itself and was coveied 
with exulting people (but never before), became imperious, 
and quick-tempered. The bald place hadn’t a straggling hair 
upon it; and the corpulent officer, crowning the perspective, 
took a world of snuff. 

Suddenly, there was a noise of trumpets. ‘“ Attention! ’ wag 
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among the foot-soldiers instantly. They were marched up te 
the scaffold and formed round it. The dragoons galloped to 
their nearer stations too. The guillotine became the centre of 
a wood of bristling bayonets and shining sabres. The people 
closed round nearer, on the flank of the soldiery. A long 
straggling stream of men and boys, who had accompanied the 
procession from the prison, came pouring into the open space. — 
‘The bald spot was scarcely distinguishable from the rest. The 
cigar and pastry-merchants resigned all thoughts of business, for 
the moment, and abandoning themselves wholly to pleasure, 
got good situations in the crowd. The perspective ended, now, 
in a troop of dragoons. And the corpulent officer, sword in 
hand, looked hard at a church close to him, which he could 
see, but we, the crowd, could not. 

After a short delay, some monks were seen approaching to 
the scaffold from this church; and above their heads, coming 
on slowly and gloomily, the effigy of Christ upon the cross, can- 
opied with black. This was carried round the foot of the scaf- 
fold, to the front, and turned towards the criminal, that he 
might see it to the last. It was hardly in its place, when he 
appeared on the platform, bare-footed ; his hands bound; and 
with the collar and neck of his shirt cut away, almost to the 
shoulder. A young man—six-and-twenty—vigorously made, © 
and well-shaped. Face pale ; small dark moustache ; and dark 
brown hair. 

He had refused to confess, it seemed, without first having his 
wife brought to see him ; and they had sent an escort for her, 
which had occasioned the delay. 

He immediately kneeled down, below the knife. His neck 
fitting into a hole, made for the purpose, in a cross plank, was 
shut down, by another plank above ; exactly like the pillory. 
Immediately below him was a leathern bag. And into it his 
head rolled instantly. 

The executioner was holding i: by the hair, and walking with 
it round the scaffold, showing it to the people, before one quite 
knew that the knife had fallen heavily, and with a rattli g 
sound, 

When it had travelled round the four sides of the scaffold it 
was set upon a pole in front—a little patch of black and white, 
for the long street to stare at, and the flies to settle oa. The 
eyes were turned upward, as if he had avoided the sight of the 
leathern bag, and looked to the crucifix. Every tinge and hue 
of life had left it in that instant. It was dull, cold livid, wax 
The body also. 
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There was a great deal of blood. When we left the window, 
and went close up to the scaffold, it was very dirty; one of the 
two men who were throwing water over it, turning to help the 
other lift the body into a shell, picked his way as through mire. 
A strange appearance was the apparent annihilation of the neck. 
The head was taken off so close, that it seemed as if the knife 
had narrowly escaped crushing the jaw, or shaving off the ear; 
and the body looked as if there were nothing left above the 
shoulder. 

Nobody cared, or was at all affected. There was no mani- 
festation of disgust, or pity or indignation, or sorrow. My empty 
pockets were tried, several times, in the crowd immediately 
below the scaffold, as the corpse was being put into its coffin. 
It was an ugly, filthy, careless, sickening spectacle; meaning 
nothing but butchery beyond the momentary interest, to one 
wretched actor. Yes! Such a sight has one meaning and one 
warning. let me not forget it. The speculators in the lottery, 
station themselves at favourable points for counting the gouts of 
blood that spirt out, here or there ; and buy that number. It is 
pretty sure to have a run upon it. 

The body was carted away in due time, the knife cleansed, the 

scaffold taken down, .and all the hideous apparatus removed. 
The executioner: an outlaw ex officio (what a satire on the 
Punishment! )who dare not, for. his life, cross the Bridge of St. . 
Angelo but to do his work: retreated to his lair, and the show 
was over. 
_ At the head of the collections in the palaces of Rome, the 
Vatican, of course, with its treasures of art, its enormous galleries, 
and staircases, and suites upon suites of immense chambers, , 
ranks highest and stands foremost. Many most noble statues,” 
and wonderful pictures, are there; nor is it heresy to say that 
there is a considerable amount of rubbish there, too. When any 
old piece of sculpture dug out of the ground, finds a place in a 
gallery because it zs old, and without any reference to its in- 
trinsic merits : and finds admirers by the hundred, because it is 
there, and for no other reason on earth: there will be no lack 
of objects, very indiflerent in the plain eyesight of any one who 
employs so vulgar a property, when he may wear the spectacles 
of Cant for less than nothing, and establish himsel* as a man of 
taste for the mere trouble of putting them on. _ 

I unreservedly confess, for myself, that I cannot leave my 
natural perception of what is natural and true, at a palace door, 
in Italy or elsewhere, asI should leave my shoes if I were travel. 
ling in the East. I cannot forget that there are certain expres. 
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sions of face, natural to certain passions, and as unchangeable 
in their nature as the gait of a ‘lion, or the flight ofaneagle. I 
cannot dismiss from my ceftain knowledge, such common-place 
facts as the ordinary proportions of men’s arms, and legs, and 
heads ; and when I meet with performances that do violence to 
to these experiences and recollections, no matter where they 
may be, I cannot honestly admire them, and think it best to 
say so; in spite of high critical advice that we should some- 
times feign an admiration, though we have it not. 

_ Therefore, I freely acknowledge that when I seea Jolly young 
Waterman representing a cherubim, or a Barclay and Perkins’s 
Drayman depicted as an Evangelist, I see nothing to commend 
or admire in the performance, however great its reputed Painter. 
Neither am I partial to libellous Angels, who play on fiddles and 
bassoons, for the edification of sprawling monks apparently in 
liquor. Nor to those Monsieur Tonsons of galleries, Saint 
Francis and Saint Sebastian; both of whom I submit should 
have very uncommon and rare merits, as works of art, to justify 
their compound multiplication by Italian Painters. 

It seems to me, too, that the indiscriminate and determined. 
raptures in which some critics indulge, is incompatible with the 
true appreciation of the really great and transcendent works. 
I cannot imagine, for example, how the resolute champion of 
undeserving pictures can soar to the amazing beauty of Titian’s 
great picture of the Assumption of the Virgin at Venice ; or 
how the man who is truly affected by the sublimity of that 
exquisite production, or who is truly sensible of the beauty 
of Tintoretto’s great picture of the Assembly of the Blessed 
in the same place, can discern in Michael Angelo’s Last 
Judgment, in the Sistine chapel, any general idea, or one 
pervading thought, in harmony with the stupendous subject. 
He who will contemplate Raphael’s masterpiece, the Trans- 
figuration, and will go away into another chamber of that same 
Vatican, and contemplate another design of Raphael, represent- 
ing (in incredible caricature) the miraculous stopping of a great 
fire by Leo the Fourth—and who will say that he admires 
them both, as works of extraordinary genius—must, as I think, 
be wanting in his powers of perception in one of the two in- 
stances, and, probably, in the high and lofty one. 

It is easy to suggest a doubt, but I have a great doubt 
whether, sometimes, the rules of art are not too strictly ob- 
served, and whether it is quite well or agreeable that we should 
know beforehand, where this figure will be turning round, and 
where that figure will be lying down, and where there will. be 
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_ drapery in folds, and so forth. When I observe heads inferior 

to the subject, in pictures of merit, in Italian galleries, I do not 
attach that reproach to the Painter, for I have a suspicion that 
these great men, who were, of necessity, very much in the hands 
of monks and priests, painted monks and priests a great deal 
too often. I frequently see, in pictures of real power, heads 
quite below the story and the painters: and I invariably ob- 
serve that those heads are of the Convent stamp, and have their 
counterparts among the Convent inmates of this hour; so, I 
_ have settled with myself that, in such cases, the lameness was 
not with the painter, but with the vanity and ignorance of cer- 
tain of his employers, who would be apostles—on canvass, at 
all events. 

The exquisite grace and beauty of Canova’s statues; the 
wonderful gravity and repose of many of the ancient works in 
sculpture, both in the Capitol and the Vatican; and the 
strength and fire of many others; are, in their different ways, 
beyond all reach of words. They are especially impressive 
and delightful, after the works of Bernini and his disciples, in 
which the churches of Rome, from St. Peter's downward, 
abound; and which are, I verily believe, the most detestable 
class of productions in the wide world. I would infinitely rather 
(as mere works of art) look upon the three deities of the Past, 
the Present, and the Future, in the Chinese Collection, than 
upon the best of these breezy maniacs; whose every fold of 
drapery is blown inside-out; whose smallest vein, or artery, is as 
big as an ordinary forefinger ;_ whose hair is like a nest of lively 
snakes; and whose attitudes put all other extravagance to 
shame. Insomuch that I do honestly believe there can be no 
place in the world, where such intolerable abortions, begotten of 
the sculptor’s chisel, are to be found in such profusion, as in 
Rome. 

‘There is a fine collection of Egyptian antiquities, in the 
Vatican ; and the ceilings of the rooms in which they are ar- 
ranged, are painted to represent a star-light sky in the Desert, 
It may seem an odd idea, but it is very effective. The grim, 
half-human monsters from the temples, look more grim and 
monstrous underneath the deep dark blue; it sheds a strange 
uncertain gloomy air on everything—a mystery adapted to the 
objects ; and you leave them, as you find them, shrouded in a 
solemn night. 

In the private palaces, pictures are seen to the best advan- 
tage. There are seldom so many in one place that the atten- 
‘tion need become distracted, or the eye confused. You see 
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them very leisurely ; and are rarely interrupted by a crowd of 
people. There are portraits innumerable, by Titian, and Rem 
brandt, and Vandyke ; heads by Guido, and Domenichino, and 
Carlo Dolci; various subjects by Correggio, and Murillo, and 
Raphael, and Salvator Rosa, and Spagnoletto—many of which 
it would be difficult, indeed, to praise too highly, or to praise 
enough ; such is their tenderness and grace ; their noble eleva- 
tion, purity, and beauty. 

The portrait of Beatrice di Cenci, in the Palazzo Berberini, 
is a picture almost impossible to be forgotten. Through the 
transcendent sweetness and beauty of the face, there is a 
something shining out, that haunts me. I see it now, as I see 
this paper, or my pen. The head is loosely draped in white , 
the light hair falling down below the linen folds. She has 
turned suddenly towards you; and there is an expression in 
the eyes—although they are very tender and gentle—as if the 
wildness of a momentary terror, or distraction, had been strug- 
gled with and overcome, that instant; and nothing but a 
celestial hope, and a beautiful sorrow, and a desolate earthly 
helplessness remained. Some stories say that Guido painted 
it, the night before her execution; some other stories, that he 
painted it from memory, after having seen her, on her way to 
tle scaffold. I am willing to believe that, as you see her on 
his canvass, so she turned towards him, in the crowd, from the 
first sight of the axe, and stamped upon his mind a look which 
he has stamped on mine as though I had stood beside him in 
the concourse. The guilty palace of the Cenci; blighting 4 _ 
whole quarter of the town, as it stands withering away by 
grains: had that face, to my fancy, in its dismal porch, and at 
its black blind windows, and flitting up and down its dreary 
stairs, and growing out of the darkness of its ghostly galleries. 
The History is written in the Painting; written in the dying 
gitl’s face, by Nature’s own hand. And oh! how in that one 
touch she puts to flight (instead of making kin) the puny world 
that claim to be related to her, in right of poor conventional 
forgeries ! 

I saw in the Palazzo Spada, the statue of Pompey ; the: 
statue at whose base Czesar fell. A stern, tremendous figure! 
I imagined one of greater finish: of the last refinement: full 
of delicate touches : losing its distinctness, in the giddy eyes of 
one whose blood was ebbing before it, and settling into some 
such rigid majesty as this, as Death came creeping over the 
upturned face. 

The excursions in the neighbourhood of Rome are charming, © 
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and would be full of interest were it only for the changing 
views they afford, of the wild Campagna. But, every inch of 
ground, in every direction, is rich in associations, and in 
natural beauties. There is Albano, with its lovely laké and 
wooded shore, and with its wine, that certainly has not im 
proved since the days of Horace, and in these times hardly 
justifies his panegyric. There is squalid Tivoli, with the river 
Anio, diverted from its course, and plunging down, headlong. 
some eighty feet in search of it. With its picturesque Temple 
of the Sibyl, perched high on a crag; its minor waterfalls 
glancing and sparkling in the sun ; and one good cavern yawn- 
ing darkly, where the river takes a fearful plunge and shoots 
on, low down under beetling rocks. There, too, is the Villa 
d’Este, deserted and decaying among groves of melancholy 
pine and cypress trees, where it seems to lie in state. Then, 
there is Frascati, and, on the steep above it, the ruins of 
Tusculum, where Cicero lived, and wrote, and adorned his 
favourite house (some fragments of it may yet be seen there), 
and where Cato was born. We saw its ruined amphitheatre 
on a grey dull day, when a shrill March wind was blowing, and 
when the scattered stones of the old city lay strewn about the 
lonely eminence, as desolate and dead as the ashes of a long 
extinguished fire. 

One day, we walked out, a little party of three, to Albano, 
fourteen miles distant ; possessed by a great desire to go there, 
by the ancient Appian way, long since ruined and overgrown. 
We started at half past seven in the morning, and within an 
hour or so, were out upon the open Campagna. For twelve 
miles, we went climbing on, over an unbroken succession of 
mounds, and heaps, and hills, of ruin. Tombs and temples, 
overthrown and prostrate ; small fragments of columns, friezes, 
pediments ; great blocks of granite and marble ; mouldering 
arches, grass-grown and decayed; ruin enough to build a 
spacious city from; lay strewn about us. Sometimes, loose 
walls, built up from these fragments by the shepherds, came 
across our path ; sometimes, a ditch between two mounds of 
proken stones, obstructed our progress ; sometimes, the frag- 
ments themselves, rolling from beneath our feet, made it a 
toilsome matter to advance ; but it was always ruin. Now, we 
trackeda piece of the old road, above the ground; now traced 
it, underneath a grassy covering, as if that were its grave; but 
_all the way was ruin. In the distance, ruined aqueducts went 
stalking on their giant course along the plain; and every 
breath of wind that swept towards us, stirred early flowers and 
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grasses, springing up, spontaneously, on miles of ruin. The 
unseen larks above us, who alone disturbed the awful silence, 
had their nests in ruin ; and the fierce herdsmen, clad in sheep- 
skins, who now and then scowled out upon us from their sleep- 
ing nooks, were housed in ruin. The aspect of the desolate 
Campagna in one direction, where it was most level, reminded 
me of an American prairie ; but what is the solitude of a region 
where men have never dwelt, to that of a Desert, where a 
mighty race have left their foot-prints in the earth from which 
they have vanished; where the resting-places of their Dead, 
have fallen like their Dead; and the broken hour-glass of 
Time is but a heap of idle dust! Returning, by the road, at 
sunset! and looking, from the distance, on the course we had 
taken in the morning, I almost felt (as I had felt when I first 
saw it, at that hour) as if the sun would never rise again, but 
looked its last, that night, upon a ruined world. — 

To come again on Rome, by moonlight, after such an expe- 
dition, is a fitting close to such a day. The narrow. streets, 
devoid of footways, and choked, ia every obscure corner, by 
heaps of dunghill-rubbish, contrast so strongly, in their cramped 
dimensions, and their filth, and darkness, with the broad square 
before some haughty church: in the centre of which, a 
hieroglyphic-covered obelisk, brought from Egypt in the days 
of the Emperors, looks strangely on the foreign scene about it; 
or perhaps an ancient pillar, with its honoured statue over- 
thrown, supports a Christian saint: Marcus Aurelius giving 
place to Paul, and Trajan to St. Peter. Then, there are the 
ponderous buildings reared from the spoliation of the Coliseum, 
shutting out the moon, like mountains: while here and there, 
are broken arches and rent walls, through which it gushes 
freely, as the life comes pouring from a wound. The little 
town of miserable houses, walled, and shut in by barred gates, 
is the quarter where the Jews are locked up nightly, when the 
clock strikes eight—a miserable place, densely populated, and 
reeking with bad odours, but where the people are industrious 
and money-getting. In the daytime, as you make your way 
along the narrow streets, you see them all at work: upon the 
pavement, oftener than in their dark and frouzy shops: fur- 
bishing old clothes, and driving bargains. 

Crossing from these patches of thick darkness, out'into the 
moon once more, the fountain of Trevi, welling from a hun. - 
dred jets, and rolling over mimic rocks, is silvery to the eye 
and ear. — In the narrow little throat of street, beyond, a booth, 
dressed out with flaring lamps, and boughs of trees, attracts a 
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group of sulky Romans round its smoking coppers of not broth, 
and cauliflower stew; its trays of fried fish, and its flasks of 
wine. As you rattle round the sharply-twisting corner, a 
lumbering sound is heard. ‘The coachman stops abruptly, and 
uncovers, as a van comes slowly by, preceded by a man who 
bears a large cross; by a torch-bearer; and a priest: the 
latter chaunting as he goes. It is the Dead Cart, with the 
bodies of the poor, on their way to burial in the Sacred J‘ield 
outside the walls, where they will be thrown into the. pit that 
will be covered with a stone to-night, and sealed up for a 
rear. ~ 

: But whether, in this ride, you pass by obelisks, or columns: 
ancient temples, theatres, houses, porticoes, or forums: it is 
strange to see, low every fragment, whenever it is possible, 
has been blended into some modern structure, and made to 
serve some modern purpose—a wall, a dwelling-place, a 
granary, a stable—some use for which it never was designed, 
and associated with which it cannot otherwise than lamely as- 
sort. It is stranger still, to see how many ruins of the old 
mythology: how many fragments of obsolete legend and ob- 
servance: have been incorporated into the worship of christian 
altars here; and how, in numberless respects, the false faith 
and the true are fused into a monstrous union. 

From one part of the city, looking out beyond the walls, a 
squat and stunted pyramid (the burial place of Caius Cestius) 
makes an opaque triangle in the moonlight. But, to an English 
traveller, it serves to mark the grave of Shelley too, whose 
ashes lie beneath a little garden near it. Nearer still, almost 
within its shadow, lie the bones of Keats, ‘* whose name is writ 
in water,” that shines brightly in the landscape of a calm Italian 
night. 


The Holy Week in Rome is supposed to offer great attrac- 
‘ions to all visitors: but, saving for the sights of Easter Sunday, 
I would counsel those who go to Rome for its own interest, to 
avoid it at that time. The ceremonies, in general, are of the 
most tedious and wearisome kind ; the heat and crowd at every 
one of them, painfully oppressive ; the noise, hubbub, and 
confusion, quite distracting. We abandoned the pursuit of 
these shows, very early in the proceedings, and betook our- 
selves to the Ruins again. But, we plunged into the crowd for 
ashare of the best of the sights; and what we saw I will de- 
scribe to you. 

At the Sistine chapel, on the Wednesday, we saw very little 
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for by the time we reached it (though we were early) the be- 
sieging crowd had filled it to the door, and overflowed into the 
adjoining hall, where they were struggling, and squeezing, and 
mutually expostulating, and making great rushes every time a 
lady was brought ont faint, as if at least fifty people could be 
accorimodated in her vacant standing-room. Hanging in the 
doorway of the chapel, was a heavy curtain, and this curtain, 
some twenty people nearest to it, in their anxiety te hear the 
chaunting of the Miserere, were continually plucking at, in op- 
position to each other, that it might not fall down and stifle the 
sound of the voices. The consequence was, that it occasioned 
the most extraordinary confusion, and seemed to wind itself 
about the unwary, like a Serpent. Now, a lady was wrapped 
up in it, and couldn’t be unwound. Now, the voice of a stifling 
gentleman was heard inside it, beseeching to be letout, Now, 
two muffled arms, no man could say of which sex, struggled in 
it as ina sack. Now, it was carried by a rush, bodily overhead 
into the chapel, like an awning. Now, it came out the other 
way, and blinded one of the Pope’s Swiss Guard who had 
arrived, that moment, to set things to rights. 

Being seated at a little distance, among two or three of the 
Pope’s gentlemen, who were very weary and counting the 
minutes—as perhaps His Holiness was. too—we had better op- 
portunities of observing this eccentric entertainment, than of 
hearing the Miserere. Sometimes, there was a swell of mourn- 
ful voices that sounded very pathetic and sad, and died away, 
into a low strain again; but that was all we heard. 

At another time, there was the Exhibition of the Relics in 
Saint Peter's, which took place at between six and seven 
o'clock in the evening, and was striking from the cathedral 
being dark and gloomy, and having a great many people in it. 
The place into which the relics were brought, one by one, by a 
party.of three priests, was a high balcony near the chief altar. 
This was the only lighted part of the church. There are always 
a hundred and twelve lamps burning near the altar, and there 
were two tall tapers, besides, near the black statue of St. 
Peter ; but these were nothing in such an immense edifice. 
The gloom, and the general upturning of faces to the balcony, 
and the prostration of true believers on the pavement, as shin- 
ing objects, like pictures or looking-glasses, were brought out 
and’ shown, had something effective in it, despite the very 
preposterous manner in which they were held up for the general 
edification, and the great elevation at which they were dis- 
played ; which one would think rather calculated to diminish 
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the comfort derivable from a full conviction of their being 
genuine, 

On the Thursday, we went to see the Pope convey the Sac- 
rament from the Sistine chapel, to deposit it in the Capella 
Paoliaa, another chapel in the Vatican ;—a ceremony emble- 
matical of the entombment of the Saviour before His Resurrec- 
tion. We waited in a great gallery with a great crowd of peo- 
ple (three-fourths of them English) for an hour or so, while 
they were chaunting the Miserere, in the Sistine chapel again. 
Both chapels opened out of the gallery ; and the general attention 
was concentrated on the occasional opening and shutting of the 
door of the one for which the Pope was ultimately bound, 
None of these openings disclosed anything more tremendous 
than a man on a ladder, lighting a great quantity of candles; 
but at each and every opening, there was a terrific rush made 
at this ladder and this man, something like (I should think) a 
charge of the heavy British cavalry at Waterloo, The man was 
never brought down, however, nor the ladder ; for it performed 
the strangest antics in the world among the crowd—where it 
was carried by the man, when the candles were all lighted ; 
and finally it was stuck up against the gallery wall, in avery 
disorderly manner, just before the opening of the other chapel, 
and the commencement of a new chaunt, announced the ap- 
proach of his Holiness. At this crisis, the soldiers of the guard, 
who had been poking the crowd into all sorts of shapes, formed 
down the gallery: and the procession came up, between the 
two lines they made. 

There were a few choristers, and then a great many priests, 
walking two and two,.and carrying—the good-looking priests at 
least—their lighted tapers, so as to throw the light with a good 
effect upon their faces: for the roonr was darkened. Those 
who were not handsome, or who had not long beards, carried 
their tapers anyhow, and abandoned themselves to spiritual 
contemplations. Meanwhile, the chaunting was very monoto- 
nous and dreary. The procession passed on, slowly, into the 
chapel, and the drone of voices went on, and came on, with it, 
until the Pope himself appeared, walking under a white satin 
canopy, and bearing the covered Sacrament in both hands; 
cardinals and canons clustered round him making a brilliant 
show. The soldiers of the guard knelt down as he passed ; 
all the by-standers bowed; and so he passed on into the 
chapel: the white satin canopy being removed from over him 
at the door, and a white satin parasol hoisted over his poor 
old head, in place of it. A few more couples brought up the 
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rear, and passed into the chapel also. Then, the chapel door 
was shut ; and it was all over; and everybody hurried off head 
long, as for life or death, to see something ~else, and say it 
wasn’t worth the trouble. 

I think the most popular and most crowded sight (excepting 
those of Easter Sunday and Monday, which are open to all 
classes of peoples) was the Pope washing the feet of Thirteen 
men, representing the twelve apostles, and Judas Iscariot. 
The place in which this pious office 1s performed, is one of the 
chapels of St. Peter’s, which is gaily decorated for the occasion ; 
the thirteen sitting “all of a row,” on a very high bench, and 
looking particularly uncomfortable, with the eyes of Heaven 
knows how many English, French, Americans, Swiss, Germans, 
Russians, Swedes, Norwegians, and other foreigners, nailed to 
their faces all the time. They are robed in white; and on their 
heads they wear a stiff white cap, like a large English porter- 
pot, without a handle. Each carries in his hand a nosegay, of 
the size of a fine cauliflower ; and two of them, on this occa- 
sion, wore spectacles: which, remembering the characters they 
sustained, I thought a droll appendage to the costume. There 
was a great eye to character. St. John was represented by a 
good-looking young man, St. Peter, by a grave-looking old 
gentleman, with a flowing brown beard ; and Judas Iscariot by 
such an enormous hypocrite (I could not make out, though, 
whether the expression of his face-was real or assumed) that if 
he had acted the part to the death and had gone away and 
hanged himself, he would have left nothing to be desired. 

As the two large boxes, appropriated to ladies, at this sight, 
were full to the throat, and getting near was hopeless, we posted 
off, along with a great crowd, to be in time at the Table, where 
the Pope, in person, waits on these Thirteen ; and after a pro- 
digious struggle at the Vatican staircase, and several personal 
conflicts with the Swiss guard, the whole crowd swept into the 
room. It was along gallery hung with drapery of white and 
red, with another great box for ladies, who are obliged to dress 
in black at these ceremonies, and to wear black veils), a royal 
box for the King of Naples; and his party; and the table itself, 
which, set out like a ball supper, and ornamented with golden 
figures of the real apostles, was arranged on an elevated piat- 
form on one side of the gallery. The counterfeit apostles, 
knives and forks were laid out on that side of the table whick 
was nearest to the wall, so that they might be stared at again, 
without let or hindrance. 

The body of the room was full of male strangers; the crowd 
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immense ; the heat very great; and the pressure sometimes 
frightful. It was at its height when the stream came pouring 
in, from the feet-washing; and then there were such shrieks 
and outcries, that a party of Piedmontese dragoons went to the 
rescue of the Swiss guard, and helped them to calm the tumult. 

The ladies were particularly ferocious, in their struggles for 
places. One lady of my acquaintance was seized round the 
waist, in the :adies’ box, by a strong matron, and hoisted out of 
her place; and there was another lady (in a back row in the 
same box) who improved her position by sticking a large pin 
into the ladies before her. 

The gentlemen about me were remarkably anxious to see 
what was on the table; and one Englishman seemed to have 
embarked the whole energy of his nature in the determination 
to discover whether there was any mustard. “By Jupiter 
there’s vinegar!” I heard him say to his friend, after he had 
stood on tiptoe an immense time, and had been crushed and 
beaten on all sides. ‘‘ And there’s oil!! I saw them distinctly, 
in cruets! Can any gentleman, in front there, see mustard on 
the table? Sir, will you oblige me! Do you see a Mustard- 
Pot?” 

The apostles and Judas appearing on the platform, after much 
expectation, were marshalled, in line, in front of the table, with 
Peter at the top; and a good long stare was taken at them by 
the company, while twelve of them took a long smell at their 
nosegays, atid Judas—moving his lips very obtrusively—engaged 
in inward prayer. Then, the Pope, clad in a scarlet robe, and 
wearing on his head a-skull-cap of white satin, appeared in the 
midst of a crowd of Cardinals and other dignitaries, and took 
in his hand a little golden ewer, from which he poured a little 
water over one of Peter’s hands, while one attendant held a 
golden basin ; a second, a fine cloth; a third, Peter's nosegay, 
which was taken from him during the operation. This his Holi- 
ness performed, with considerable expedition, on every man in 
the line (Judas, I observed, to be particularly overcome by his 
condescension) ; and then the whole Thirteen sat down to din- 
ner. Grace said by the Pope. Peter in the chair. 

There was white wine, and red wine: and the dinner looked 
very good. The courses appeared in portions, one for each 
apostle ; and these being presented to the Pope, by Cardinals 
upon their knees, were by him handed to the Thirteen. The 
manner in which Judas grew more white-livered over his 
victuals, and languished, with his head on one side, as if he had 
no appetite, defies all description. Peter was a good, sound, 
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old man, and went in, as the saying is, ‘to win ;” eating every- 
thing that was giving him (he got the best: being first in the row) 
and saying nothing to anybody. The dishes appeared to be 
chiefly composed of fish and vegetables. The Pope helped the 
Thirteen to wine also; and, during the whole dinner, somebody 
read something aloud, out of a large book—the Bible, I pre- 
sume—which nobody could hear, and to which nobody paid the 
least attention. The Cardinals, and other attendants, smiled to 
each other, from: time to time, asif the thing were a great 
farce; and if they thought so, there is little doubt they were 
perfectly right. His Holiness did what he had to do, as a sen- 
sible man gets through a troublesome ceremony, and seemed 
very glad when it was all over. 

The Pilgrims’ Suppers: where lords and ladies waited on the 
Pilgrims, in token of humility, and dried their feet when they 
had been well washed by deputy: were very attractive, But, 
of all the many spectacles of dangerous reliance on outward 
observances, in themselves mere empty forms, none struck me 
half so much as the Scala Santa, or Holy Staircase, which I saw 
several times, but to the greatest advantage, or disadvantage,, 
on Good Friday. 

This holy staircase is composed of eight-and-twenty steps, 
said to have belonged to Pontius Pilate’s house, and to be the 
identical stairs on which Our Saviour trod, in coming down from 
the judgment-seat. Pilgrims ascend it, only on their knees. It 
is steep; and, at the summit, is a chapel, reported to be full of 
relics; into which they peep through some iron bars, and then 
come down again, by one-of two side staircases, which are not 
sacred, and may be walked on. 

On Good Friday, there were, on a moderate computation, a 
hundred people, slowly shuffling up these Stairs, on their knees, 
at one time; while others, who were going up, or had come 
down—and a few who had done both, and were going up again 
for the second time—stood loitering in the porch below, where 
an old gentleman in a sort of watch-box, rattled a tin canister, 
with a slit in the top, incessantly, to remind them that he took 
the money. The majority were country-people, male and fe- 
male. ‘lhere were four or five Jesu't priests, however, and some 
halfdozen well-dressed women. A whole school of boys 
twenty at least, were about nalf way up—evidently enjoying it 
very much. They were all wedged together, pretty closely . 
but the rest of the company gave the boys as wide a berth as 
possible, in consequence of their betraying some reckl2ssness 
in the management of their boots. 
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I never, in my life, saw anything at once so ridiculous, and 
so unpleasant, as this sight—ridiculous in_ the absurd incidents 
inseparable from it; and unpleasant in its senseless and un- 
meaning degradation. There are two steps to begin with, and 
then a rather broad landing. The more rigid climbers went 
along this landing on their knees, as well as up the stairs; and 
the figures they cut, in their shuffling progress over the level 
surface, no description can paint. Then, to see them watch 
their opportunity from the porch, and cut in where there was a 
place next the wall! And to see one man with an umbrella 
{brought on purpose, for it was a fine day) hoisting himself, un- 
lawfully, from stair to stair! And to observe a demure lady of 
fifty-five or so, looking back, every now and then, to assure her- 
self that her legs were properly disposed. 

There were such odd differences in the speed of different peo- 
ple, too. Some got on, as if they were doing a match against 
time ; others stopped to say a prayer on every step. This man 
touched every stair with his forehead, and kissed it; that man 
scratched his head all the way. The boys got on brilliantly, 
and were up and down again before the old lady had accom- 
plished her half dozen stairs. But most of the Penitents came 
down, very sprightly and fresh, as having done a real good sut- 
stantial deed which it would take a good deal of sin to counter- 
balance; and the old gentleman in the watch-box was down 
upon them with his canister while they were in this humour, I 
promuse you. ; 

As if such a progress were not in its nature inevitably droll 
enough, there lay, on the top or the stairs, a wooden figure on 
a crucifix, resting on a sort of great iron saucer ; so rickety and 
unsteady, that whenever an enthusiastic person kissed the fig- 
ure, with more than usual devotion, or threw a coin into the 
saucer, with more than common readiness (for it served in this 
respect as a second or supplementary canister), it gave a great 
leap and rattle, and nearly shook the attendant lamp out: hor- 
ribly frightening the people further down, and throwing the guilty 
party into unspeakable embarrassment. 

On Easter Sunday, as well as on the preceding Thursday 
the Pope bestows his benediction on the people, from the bal- 
cony in front of St. Peter’s. This Easter Sunday was a day so 
bright and blue: so cloudless, balmy, wonderfully bright: that 
all the previous bad weather vanished from the recollection in 
a moment. I had seen the Thursday’s Benediction dropping 
damply on some hundreds of umbrellas, but there was not a 
sparkle then, in all the hundred fountains of Rome—such foun-: 
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tains as they are !—and on this Sunday morning, they were run- 
ning diamonds. The miles of miserable streets through which 
we drove (compelled to a certain course by the Pope's s dra- 
goons: the Roman police on such occasions) were so full of 
colour, that nothing in them was capable of wearing a faded 
aspect. The common people came out in their gayest dresses ; 
the richer people in their smartest vehicles; Cardinals rattled 
to the church of the Poor Fishermen in their state carriages ; 
_ shabby magnificence flaunted its thread-bare liveries and tar- 
nished cocked hats, in the sun; and every coach in Rome was 
put in requisition for the Great Piazza of St. Peter’s. 

One hundred and fifty thousand people were there at least! 
Yet there was ample room. How many carriages were there, 
i don’t know; yet there was room for them too, and to spare. 
The great steps of the church were densely crowded. There 
were many of the Contadini, from Albano (who delight in red) 
in that part of the square, and the mingling of bright colours 
in the crowd was beautiful. Below the steps the troops were 
ranged. In the magnificent proportions of the place, they 
looked lke a bed of flowers. Sulky Romans, lively peasants 
from the neighbouring country, groups of pilgrims from distant 
parts of Italy, sight-seeing foreigners of all nations, made a 
murmur in the Glew alr, lite sO many Insects; and high above 
them all, plashing and bubbling, and making. rainbow colours 
in the yeu the two delicious fountains welled and tumbled 
bountifully. 

A kind of bright carpet was hung over the front of the bal- 
cony; and the sides of the great window were bedecked with 
crimson drapery. An awning was stretched, too, over the top, 
to screen the old man from the hot rays of ‘the sun. As noon 
approached, all eyes were turned up to this window. In due 
time, the chair was seen approaching to the front, with the gi- 
gantic fans of peacock’s feathers, close behind. The dol? 
within it (for the balcony is very high) then rose up, and 
stretched out its tiny arms, while all the male spectators in the 
square uncovered, and some, but not by any means the greater 
part, kneeled down. The guns upon the ramparts of the 
Castle of St. Angelo proc laimed, next moment, that the bene- 
diction was given; drums beat; trumpets sounded ; arms 
clashed; and the great mass below, suddenly breaking inte 
smaller ae and scatte:ing here and there in rills, was stirred 
like particoloured sand. 

What a bright noon it was, as we rode away! The Tiber 
was no longer ‘yellow, but blue. There was a blush on the old 
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bridges, that made them fresh and hale again. The Pantheon, 
with its majestic front, all seamed and furrowed like an old face, 
had summer light upon its battered walls. Every squalid and 
desolate hut in the Eternal City (bear witness every grim old 
palace, to the filth and misery of the plebeian neighbour that elbows 
it, as certain as ‘Time haslaid its grip on its patrician head !) was 
fresh and new with some ray of the sun. The very prison in the 
crowded street, a whirl of carriages and people, had some stray 
sense of the day, dropping through its chinks and crevices : and 
dismal prisoners who could not wind their faces round the bar- 
ricading of the blocked-up windows, stretched out their hands, 
and clinging to the rusty bars, turned ¢hem towards the over- 
flowing street: as if it were a cheerful fire, and could be 
shared in, that way. 

But, when the night came on, without a cloud to dim the full 
moon, what a sight it was to see the Great Square full once 
more, and the whole church, from the cross to the ground, 
lighted with innumerable lanterns, tracing out the architecture, 
and winking and shining all round the colonnade of the piazza ! 
And what a sense of exultation, joy, delight, it was, when the 
great bell struck half-past seven—on the instant—to behold one 
bright red mass of fire, soar gallantly from the top of the cupola 
to the extremest summit of the cross, and the moment it leaped 
into its place, become the signal of a bursting out of countless 
lights, as great, and red, and blazing as itseif, from every part 
of the gigantic church; so that every cornice, capital, and 
smallest ornament of stone, expressed itself in fire: and the 
black solid groundwork of the enormous dome, seemed -to grow 
transparent as an egg-shell ! 

A train of gunpowder, an electric chain—nothing could be 
fired, more suddenly and swifily, than this second illumination ; 
and when we had got away, and gone upon a distant height, and 
hooked towards it two hours afterwards, there it still stood, shin- 
ing and glittering in the calm night like a jewel! Not a line of 
its proportions wanting ; not an angle blunted; not an atom of 
its radiance lost. 

The next night-—Easter Monday—there was a great display 
of fireworks from the Castle of St. Angelo. We hired a room 
in an opposite house, and made our way, to our piaces, in good 
time, through a dense mob of people choking up the square in 
front, and all the avenues leading to it ; and so loading the bridge 
by which the castle is approached, that it seemed ready to sink 
into the rapid ‘Tiber below. There are statues on this bridge 
(execrable works) and, among them, great vessels full of burn 
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ing tow were placed: glaring strangely on the faces of the crowd, 
and not less strangely on the stone counterfeits above them. 

The show began witha tremendous discharge of cannon; and 
then, for twenty minutes, or half an hour, fhe whole castle was 
one incessant sheet of fire, and labyrinth of blazing wheels of 
every colour, size, and speed: while rockets streamed into the 
sky, not by ones or twos, or scores, but hundreds at atime. The 
concluding burst—the Girandola—was like the blowing up into 
the air of the whole massive castle, without smoke or dust. 

In half an hour afterwards, the immense concourse had dis- 
persed ; the moon was looking calmly down upon her wrinkled 
image in the river ; and half a dozen men and boys, with bits of 
lighted candle in their hands : moving here and there, in search 
of something worth having, that might have been dropped in 
the press: had the whole scene to themselves. 

By way of contrast we rode out into old ruined Rome, after 
all this firing and booming, to take our leave of the Coliseum. 
I had seen it by moonlight before (I never could get through 
a day without going back to it), but its tremendous solitude that 
night is past all telling. The ghostly pillars in the Forum ; the 
Triumphal Arches of Old Emperors ; those enormous masses of 
ruin which were once their palaces; the grass-grown mounds 
that mark the graves of ruined temples; the stones of the Via 
Sacra, smooth with the tread of feet in ancient Rome; even 
these were dimmed, in their transcendant melancholy, by the 
dark ghost of its bloody holidays, erect and grim ; haunting the 
old scene ; despoiied by pillaging Popes and fighting Princes, but 
not laid ; wringing wild hands of weed, and grass, and bramble , 
and lamenting to the night in every gap and broken arch—the 
shadow of its awful self, immovable ! 

As we lay down on the grass of the Campagna, next day, on 
our way to Florence, hearing the larks sing, we saw that a little 
wooden cross had been erected on the spot where the poor Pil- 
grim Countess was murdered. So, we piled some loose stones 
about it, as the beginning of a mound to her memory, and 


wondered if we should ever rest there again, and look back at 
Rome. 
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A RAPID DIORAMA. 


SE are bound for Naples! And we cross the threshold 
of the Eternal City at yonder gate, the Gate of San 
Giovanni Laterano, where the two last objects that at- 
~ tract the notice of a departing visitor, and the two first 
objects that attract the notice of an arriving one, are a proud 
church and a decaying ruin—good emblems of Rome. 

Our way lies over the Campagna, which looks more solemn 
ona bright blue day like this, than beneath a darker sky ; the great 
extent of ruin being plainer to the eye : and the sunshine thiough 
the arches of the broken aqueducts, showing other broken arches 
shining through them in the melancholy distance. When we 
have traversed it, and look back from Albano, its dark undulat- 
ing surface lies below us like a stagnant lake, or like a broad 
dull Lethe flowing round the walls of Rome, and separating it 
from allthe world! How often have the Legions, in triumphant 
march, gone glittering across that purple waste, so ~ilent and 
unpeopled now! How often has the train of captives looked, 
with sinking hearts, upon the distant city, and beheld its popu- 
lation pouring out, to hail the return of their conqueror! What riot, 
sensuality and murder have run mad in the vast palaces now heaps 
of brick and shattered marble! What glare of fires, and roar 
of popular tumult, and wail of pestilence and famine, have come 
sweeping over the wild plain where nothing is now heard but 
the wind, and where the solitary lizards gambol unmolested in 
the sun ! 

The train of wine-carts going into Rome, each driven by a 
shagey peasant reclining beneath a little gipsy-fashioned canopy 
of sheepskin, is ended now, and we go toiling up into a higher 
country where there are trees. The next day brings us on the 
Pontine Marshes, wearily flat and lonesome, and overgrown 
with brushwood, and swamped with water, but with a fine road 
made across them, shaded by a long, long avenue. Here and 
there, we pass a solitary guard-house; here and there a hovel, 
deserted, and walled up. Some herdsmen loiter on the banks 
of the stream beside the road, and sometimes a flat-bottomed 
boat, towed by a man, comes rippling idly along it. A horse- 
man passes occasionally, carrying a long gun cross-wise on the 
saddle before him, and attended by fierce dogs; but there is 
nothing else astir save the wind and the shadows, until we come 
in sigh of Terracina. 
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How blue and bright the sea, rolling below the windows ‘of 
the inn so famous in robber stories! How picturesque the 
great crags and points of rock overhanging to-morrow’s narrow 
road, where _galley-slaves are working in the quarries above, 
and the sentinels who guard them lounge on the sea-shore ! 
All night there is the murmur of the sea beneath the stars ; 
and, in the morning, just at daybreak, the prospect suddenly 
becoming expanded, as if by a miracle, reveals—in the far dis 
tance, across the sea there !—Naples with its islands, and Ve- 

“suvius spouting fire! Within.a quarter of an hour, the whole 
is gone as if it were a vision in the clouds, and there is nothing 
but the sea and sky. 

The Neapolitan frontier crossed, after two hours’ travelling ; 
and the hungriest of soldiers and custom-house officers with 
difficulty appeased; we enter, by a gateless portal, into the 
first Neapolitan town—Fondi. Take note of Fondi, in the 
name of all that is wretched and beggarly. 

A filthy channel of mud and refuse meanders down the cen- 
tre of the miserable street, fed by obscene rivulets that trickle 
from the abject houses. ‘There is not a door, a window, or a 
shutter ; not a roof, a wall, a post, or a pillar, in all Fondi, but 
is decayed, and crazy, and rotting away. The wretched history 
of the town, with all its sieges and pillages by Barbarossa and 
the rest, might have been acted last year. How the gaunt 
logs that sneak about the miserable street, come to be alive, 
and undevoured by the people, is one of the enigmas of the 
world. 

A bollow-cheeked and scowling people they are! All beg- 
gars; but that’s nothing. Look at them as they gather round. 
Some, are too indolent to come down-stairs, or are too wisely 
mistrustful of the stairs, perhaps, to venture: so stretch out 
their lean hands from upper windows, and howl; others, come 
flocking about us, fighting and jostling one another, and de- 
manding, incessantly, charity for the love of God, charity for 
the love of the Blessed Virgin, charity for the love of all the 
Saints. A group of miserable children, almost naked, scream: 
ing forth the same petition, discover that they can see them- 
selves reflected in the varnish of the carriage, and begin to 
dance and make grimaces, that they may have the pleasure of 
seeing their antics repeated in this mirror. A crippled idiot, - 
.n the act of striking one of them who drowns his clamorous 
demand for charity, observes his angry counterpart in the panel, 
stops short, and thrusting out his tongue, begins to wag his 
head and chatter. The shrill cry raised at this, awakens half a 
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' dozen wild creatures wrapped in frowsy brown cloaks, who are 
lying on the church-steps with pots and pans for sale. These, 
scrambling up, approach, and beg defiantly. ‘I am hungry. 
Give me something. Listen to me, Signor. JI am hungry !” 
Then, a ghastly old woman, fearful of being too late, comes 
hobbling down the street, stretching out one hand, and scratch- 
ing herself all the way with the other, and screaming, long be- 
fare she can be heard, “Charity, charity! I’ll go and pray for 
you directly, beautiful lady, if you'll give me charity!” Lastly, 
the members of a brotherhood for burying the dead : hideously 
masked, and attired in shabby black robes, white at the skirts, 
with the splashes of many muddy winters: escorted by a dirty 
priest, and a congenial cross-bearer: come hurrying past. 
Surrounded by this motley concourse, we move out of Fondi: 
bad bright eyes glaring at us, out of the darkness of every 
crazy tenement, like glistening fragments of its filth and putre- 

faction. 

A. noble mountain-pass, with the ruins of a fort on a strong 
eminence, traditionally called the Fort of Fra Diavolo; the old 
town of Itri, like a device in pastry, built up, almost perpen- _ 
dicularly, on a hill, and approached by long steep flights of 
steps; beautiful Mola di Gaéta, whose wines, like those of 
Albano, have degenerated since the days of Horace, or his 
taste for wine was bad: which is not likely of one who enjoyed 
it so much, and extolled it so well; another night upon the 
road at St. Agata; a rest next day at Capua, which is pictur- 
esque, but hardly so seductive to a traveller now, as the 
soldiers of Praetorian Rome were wont to find the ancient city 
of that name, a flat road among vines festooned and looped 
from tree to tree; and Mount Vesuvius close at hand at last! 
—its cone and summit whitened with snow; and its smoke 
hanging over it, in the heavy atmosphere of the day, like a 
dense cloud. So we go, rattling down hill, into Naples. 

A funeral is coming up the street, towards us. The body, 
on an open bier, born on a kind of palanquin, covered with a 
gey cloth of crimson and gold. ‘The mourners, in white gowns 
and masks. If there be death abroad, life is well represented, 
too, for all Naples would seem to be out of doors, and tearing 
to and fro in carriages. Some of these, the common Vetturfno 
vehicles, are drawn by three horses abreast, decked with smart 
trappings and great abundance of brazen ornament, and always 
going very fast. Not that their loads are ligtt; for the small- 
est of them has at least’six people inside, four in front, four or 
five more hanging on behind, and two or three more, in a net 
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or bag below the axle-tree, where they lie half suffocated with 
mud and dust. Exhibitors of Punch, buffo singers with gui- 
tars, reciters of poetry, reciters of stories, a row of cheap exhi- 
bitions with clowns and showmen, drums, and trumpets, painted 
cloths representing the wonders within, and admiring crowds 
assembled without, assist the whirl and bustle. Ragged lazza- 
roni lie asleep in doorways, archways, and kennels; the gentry, 
gaily dressed, are dashing up and down in carriages on the 
Chiaja, or walking in the Public Gardens; and quiet letter- 
writers, perched behind their little desks and inkstands under 
the Portico of the Great Theatre of San Carlo, in the public 
street, are waiting for clients. 

Here is a galley-slave in chains, who wants a letter written 
to a friend. He approaches a clerkly-looking man, sitting 
under the corner arch, and makes his bargain. He has ob- 
tained permission of the sentinel who guards him: who stands 
near, leaning against the wall and cracking nuts. The galley- 
slave dictates in the ear of the letter-writer, what he desires to 
say ; and as he can’t read writing, looks intently in his face, to 
read there whether he sets down faithfully what he is told. 
After a time, the gailey-slave’ becomes discursive—incoherent. 
The secretary pauses and rubs his chin. The galley-slave is 
voluble and energetic. The secretary, at length, catches the 
idea, and with the air of a man who knows how to word it, 
sets it down; stopping, now and then, to glance back at his 
text admiringly. The galley-slave is silent. The soldier sto- 
ically cracks his nuts. Is there anything more to say? in- 
quires the letter-writer. No more. Then listen, friend of 
mine. He reads it through. The galley-slave is quite en- 
chanted. It is folded, and addressed, and given to him, and 
he pays the fee. The secretary falls back indolently in his 
chair, and takes abook. The galley-slave gathers up an empty 
sack. The sentinel throws away a handful of nut-shells, shoul- 
ders his musket, and away they go together. 

Why do the beggars rap their chins constantly, with their 
right hands, when you look at them? Everything is done in 
pantomime in Naples, and that is the conventional sign for 
hunger. A man who is quarrelling with another, yonder, lays 
the palm of his right hand on the back of his left, and shakes 
the two thumbs—expressive of a donkey’s ears—whereat his 
adversary is goaded to desperation. Two people bargaining 
for fish, the buyer empties an imaginary waistcoat pocket when 
he is told the price, and walks away’without a word: having 
thoroughly conveyed to the seller that he considers it too dear. 
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Two people in carriages, meeting, one touches his lips, twice 
or thrice, holds up the five fingers of his right hand, and gives 
a horizontal cut in the air with the palm. The other nods 
brisxly, and goes his way. He has been invited to a friendly 
ditu.er at half-past five o’clock, and will certainly come. 

All over Italy, a peculiar shake of the right hand from the 
wrist, with the fore-finger stretched out, expresses a negative— 
the « ily negative beggars will ever understand. But, in Naples, 
those five fingers are a copious language. 

Ali this, and every other kind of out-door life and stir, and 
macc..Oni-eating at sunset, and flower-selling all day long, and 
begging and stealing everywhere and at all hours, you see upon 
the bright sea-shore, where the waves of the bay sparkle mer- 
rily. B t, lovers and hunters of the picturesque, let us not 
keep too studiously out of view the miserable depravity, degra- 
dation, a1.d wretchedness, with which this gay Neapolitan life 
is inseparably associated! It is not well to find Saint Giles’s 
so repulsive, and the Porta Capuana so attractive. A pair of 
naked legs nd a ragged red scarf, do not make aM the differ- 
ence betwecn what is interesting und what is coarse and 
odious? Painting and poetizing for ever, if you will, the beau- 
ties of this most beautiful and lovely spot of earth, let us, as 
our duty, try 10 associate a new picturesque with some faint 
recognition of man’s destiny and capavilities ; more hopeful, I 
believe, among ile ice and snow of tne North Pole, than in 
the sun and blooa of Naples. 

Capri—once made odious by the deified beast Tiberius- - 
Ischia, Procida, and the thousand distant beauties of the Bay, 
lie in the blue sea yonder, changing in the mist and sunshine 
twenty times a day: now close at hand, now far off, now un- 
seen. The fairest country in the world, is spread about us. 
Whether we turn towards the Miseno shore of the splendid 
watery amphitheatre, and go by the Grotto of Posilipo to the 
Grotto del Cane and away to Bais: or take the other way, 
towards Vesuvius and Sorrento, it is one succession of delights. 
In the last-named direction, where, over doors and archways, 
there are countless little images of San Gennaro, with his 
Canute’s hand stretched out, to check the fury of the Burning 
Mountain, we are carried pleasantly, by a railroad on the beau- 
tiful Sea Beach, past the town of Torre del Greco, built upon 
the ashes of the former town destroyed by an eruption of Vesu- 
vivs, within a hundred years; and past the flat-roofed houses, 

anaries, and maccaroni manufactories ; to Castel-a-Mare, with 
«ts ruined cast/e, now inhabited by fishermen, standing in the 
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eet 
sea upon a heap of rocks. Here, the railroad terminates; but, 
hence we may ride on, by an unbroken succession of enchiant- 
ing bays, and beautiful scenery, sloping from the highest sum-_ 
init of Saint Angelo, the highest neighbouring mountain, down 
to the waters edge—among vineyards, olive trees, gardens of 
oranges and lemons, orchards, heaped-up rocks, green gorges 
in the hills—and by the bases of snow-covered heights, and 
through small towns with handsome, dark-haired women at the 
doors—and pass delicious summer villas—to Sorrento, where 
the Poet Tasso drew his inspiration from the beauty surround. 
ing him. Returning, we may climb the heights above Castel-a- 
Mare, and looking down among the boughs and leaves, see the 
crisp water glistening in the sun ; and clusters of white houses 
in distant Naples, dwindling, in the great extent of prospect, 
down to dice. The coming back to the city, by the beach 
again, at sunset: with the glowing sea on one side, and the 
darkening mountain, with its smoke and flame, upon the other : 
is a sublime conclusion to the glory of the day. 

That church by the Porta Capuana—near the old fisher- 
market in the dirtiest quarter of dirty Naples, where the revolt 
ef Massaniello began—is memorable for having been the scene 
of one of his earliest proclamations to the people, and is partic- 
warly remarkable for nothing else, unless it be its waxen and 
bejewelled Saint in a glass case, with two odd hands; or the 
enormous number of beggars who are constantly rapping their 
chins there, like a battery of castanets. The cathedral with the 
beautiful door, and the columns of African and Egyptian gran- 
ite that once ornamented the temple of Apollo, contains the 
famous sacred blood of San Gennaro or Januarius: which is 
preserved in two phials in a silver tabernacle, and miracu- 
lously liquefies three times a year, to the great admiration of the - 
people. At the sane moment, the stone (distant some miles) 
where the Saint suffered martyrdom, becomes faintly red. It is 
said that the officiating priests turn faintly red also, sometimes, 
when these miracles occur. 

The old, old men who live in hovels at the entrance of these 
ancient catacombs, and who, in their age and infirmity, seem 
waiting here, to be buried themselves, are members of a curi- 
ous body, called the Royal Hospital, who are the official at- 
tendants at funerals. Two of these old spectres totter away, 
with lighted tapers, to show the caverns of death—as uncon- 
cerned as if they were immortal. They were used as burying: 
places for three hundred years; and, in one part, is a large pit 
full of skulls and bones, said to be the sad remains of a great 
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mortality occasioned by a plague. In the rest, there is nothing 
but dust. They consist, chiefly, of great wide corridors and 
labyrinths, hewn out of the rock. At the end of some of these 
long passages, are unexpected glimpses of the daylight, shining 
down from above. It looks as ghastly and as strange: among 
the torches, and the dust, and the dark vaults: as if it, too, 
were dead and buried. 

The present burial-place lies out yonder, on a hill between 
the city and Vesuvius. The old Campo Sarto with its three 
hundred and sixty-five pits, is only used for those who die in 
hospitals, and prisons, and are unclaimed by their friends. The 
graceful new cemetery, at no great distance from it, though yet 
unfinished, has already many graves among its shrubs and 
flowers, and airy colonnades. It might be reasonably objected 
elsewhere, that some of the tombs are meretricious and too fan- 
ciful; but the general brightness seems to justify it here ; and 
Mount Vesuvius, separated ftom them by a lovely slope of 
ground, exalts and saddens the scene. 

If it be solemn’ to behold from this new City of the Dead, 
with its dark smoke hanging in the clear sky, how much more 
awful and impressive is it, viewed from the ghostly ruins of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii ! 

Stand at the bottom of the great market-place of Pompeii, 
and look up the silent streets, through the ruined temples of 
Jupiter and Isis, over the broken houses with their inmost 
Sanctuaries open to the day, away to Mount Vesuvius, bright 
and snowy in the peaceful distance ; and lose all count of time, 
and heed of other things, in the strange and melancholy sensa- 

tion of seeing the Destroyed and the Destroyer making this 
quiet picture in the sun. Then, ramble on, and see, at every 
turn, the little familiar tokens of human habitation and every- 
day pursuits ; the chafing of the bucket-rope in the stone rim of 
the exhausted well; the track of carriage-wheels in the pave- 
iment of the street ; the marks of drinking-vessels on the stone 
counter of the wineshop ; the amphoree in private cellars, stored 
away so many hundred years ago, and undisturbed to this hour 
—all rendering the solitude and deadly lonesomeness of the 
plice, ten thousand times more solemn, than if the volcano, in 
its fury, had swept the city from the earth, and sunk it in the 
bottom of the sea, 

After it was shaken by the earthquake which preceded the 
eruption, workmen were employed in shaping out, in stone, new 
omaments for temples and other buildings that hae suffered, 
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Here lies their work outside the city gate, as if they would re. 
turn to-morrow. 

In the cellar of Diomede’s house, where certain skeletons 
were found huddled together, close to the door, the impression — 
of their bodies on the ashes, hardened with the ashes, and be- 
came stamped and fixed there, after they had shrunk, inside, to 
scanty hones. So, in the theatre of Herculaneum, a comic 
mask, floaung on the stream when it was hot and liquid, 
stamped i its mimic features in it as it hardened into stone ; and 
now, it turns upon the stranger the fantastic look it turned 
upon the audiences in that same theatre two thousand years 
ago. 

Next to the wonder of go'ng up and down the streets, and in 
and out of the houses, and traversing the secret chambers ot 
the temples of a religion that has vanished from the earth, and 
finding so many fresh traces of remote antiquity: as if the 
course of Time had been stopped after this desolation, and 
there had been no nights and days, months, years, and cent- 
uries, since: nothing is more impressive and terrible than the 
many evidences of the searching nature of the ashes, as be: 
speaking their irresistible power, and the impossibility of escap- 
ing them. In the wine-cellars, they forced their way into the 
earthen vessels: displacing the wine and choking them, to the 
brim, with dust. In the tombs, they forced the ashes of the 
dead from the funeral urns, and rained new ruin even into 
them. The mouths, and eyes, and skulls of all the skeletons, 
were stuffed with this terrible hail. In Herculaneum, where 
the flood was of a different and a heavier kind, it rolled in, like 
asea. Imagine a deluge of water turned to marble, at its height 
—and that is what is called ‘‘ the lava” here. 

Some workmen were digging the gloomy well on the brink of 
which we now stand, looking down, when they came on some 
of the stone benches of the theatre—those steps (for such they 
seem) at the bottom of the excavation—and found the buried 
city of Herculaneum. Presently going down, with lighted 
torches, we are perplexed by great walls of monstrous thick- 
ness, rising up between the benches, shutting out the stage, ob- 
truding their shapeless forms in absurd places, confusing the 
whole } lan, and making it a disordered dream. We cannot, at 
first, believe, or picture to ourselves, that THis came rolling in, 
and drowned the city; and that all thatis not here, has been 
cut away, by the axe, like solid stone. But this perceived and 
understood, the horror and opression of its preser ce are ixde 
scribable. 
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Many of the paintings on the walls in the roofless chambers 
of both cities, or carefully removed to the museum at Naples, 
are as fresh and plain, as if they had been executed yesterday. 
Here are subjects of still life, as provisions, dead game, bottles, 
glasses, and the like ; familiar classical stories, or mythological 
fables, always forcibly and plainly told; conceits of cupids 
quar relling, sporting, working at trades ; "theatrical rehearsals ; 
poets reading their productions to their friends ; inscriptions 
chalked upon the walls ; political squibs, advei tisements, rough 
drawings by schoolboys ; everything to people and restore the 
ancient cities, in the fancy of their wondering visitor. Fur- 
niture, too, you see, of every kind—lamps, tables, couches ; 
vessels for eating, drinking, and cooking; workmen's tools, 
surgical instruments, tickets for the theatre, pieces of money, 
personal ornaments, bunches of keys found clenched in the 
grasp of skeletons, helmets of guards and warriors; little house- 
hold bells, yet musical with their old domestic tones. 

The least among these objects, lends its aid to swell the 
interest of Vesuvius, and invest it with a perfect fascination. 
The looking, from either ruined city, into the neighbouring 
grounds overgrown with beautiful vines and luxuriant trees ; 
and remembering that house upon house, temple on temple, 
building after building, and street after street, are still lying 
underneath the roots of all the quiet cultivation, waiting to be 
turned up to the lght of day; is something so wonderful, so 
full of mystery, so captivating to the imagination, that one 
would think it would be paramount, and yield to nothing else. 
To nothing but Vesuvius; but the mountain is the genius of 
the scene. From every indication of the ruin it has worked, 
we look, again, with an absorbing interest to where its smoke 


is rising up into the sky. Itis beyond us, as we thread the i 
ruined streets: above us, as we stand upon the ruined walls; © 


we follow it through every vista of broken columns, as we 


wander through the empty courtyards of the houses; and. 


through the garlandings and interlacings of every wanton 
vine. Turning away to Pstum yonder, to see the awful 
structures built, the least aged of them, hundreds of years 
before the birth of Christ, and standing yet, erect in lonely 
majesty, upon the wild, malaria. blighted plain—we watch Ve- 
suvius as it disappears from the prospect, and watch for it 
again, On our return, with the same thrill of interest: as the 
doom and destiny of all this beautiful country, biding its 
terrible time. 

It is very warm in the sun, on this early spring-day, when 
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we return from Pzestum, but very cold in the shade: inso: nich, 
that although we may lunch, pleasantly, at noon, in the open 
air, by the gate of Pompeii, the neighbouring rivulet supplies — 
thick ice for our wine. But, the sun is shining brightly; there 
is not a cloud or speck of vapour in the whole blue sky, 
isoking down upon the bay of Naples; and the moon will be 
at the full to-night. No matter that the snow and ice lie thick 
ypon the summit of Vesuvius, or that we have been on foot 
all day at Pompeii, or that croakers maintain that strangers 
should not be on the mountain by night, in such an unusual 
seison, Let us take advantage of the fine weather; make 
the best of our way to Resina, the little village at the foot ot 
the mountains ; prepare ourselves, as well as we can, on so 
short a notice, at the guide’s house; ascend at once, and have 
sunset half-way up, moonlight at the top, and midnight to 
come down in! 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, there is a terrible uproar 

in the little stable-yard of Signior Salvatore, the recognized 
head-guide, with the gold band round his cap; and _ thirty 
under-guides who are all scuffling and screaming at once, are 
preparing half a dozen saddled ponies, three litters, and some 
‘stout staves, for the journey. Every one of the thirty, quarrels 
with the other twenty-nine, and frightens the six ponies; and 
as much of the village as can possibly squeeze itself into the 
little stable-yard, participates in the tumult, and gets trodden 
on by the cattle. ; 
_ After much violent skirmishing, and more noise than would 
suffice for the storming of Naples, the procession starts. The 
head-guide, who is liberally paid for all the attendants, rides 
a little in advance of the party; the other thirty guides pro- 
ceed on foot. Eight go forward with the litters that are to be 
used by-and-by ; and the remaining two-and-twenty beg. 

We ascend, gradually, by stony lanes like rough broad 
flights of stairs, for some time. At length, we lezve these, and 
the vineyards on either side of them, and emerge upon a bleak 
bare region where the lava lies confusedly, in enormous rusty 
masses: as if the earth had been ploughed up by burning 
thunderbolts. And now, we halt to see the sun set. The 
change that falls upon the dreary region, and on the whole 
mountain, as its red light fades, and the night comes on—and 
the unutterable solemnity and dreariness that reign, around, 
whe that has witnessed it, can ever forget 

It is dark, when after winding, for some time, over the broken 
ground, we arrive at the foot of the cone: which is extremely 
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steep, and seems to rise, almost perpendicularly, from the spot 
where we dismount. The only light is reflected from the snow, 
deep, hard, and white, with which the cone is covered. It is 
now intensely cold, and the air is piercing. The thirty-one 
save brought no torches, knowing that the moon will rise. 
oeto.e we reach the top. Two of the litters are devoted to 

ihe two ladies; the third, to a rather heavy gentleman from 

Naples, whose hospitality and good-nature have attached him 

o the expedition, and determined him to assist in doing the 

honours of the mountain. The rather heavy gentleman is car- ' 
‘ried by fifteen men; each of the ladies by half a dozen. We 

who walk, make the best use of our staves ; and so the whole 

party begin to labour upward over the snow,—as if they were 

toi'ing to the summit of an antediluvian Twelfth-cake. 

We are along time toiling up ; and the head-guide looks oddly 
about him when one of the company—not an Italian. though 
an habitué of the mountain for many years: whom we will call, 
for our present purpose, Mr. Pickle of Portici—suggests that, as 
bas freezing hard, and the usual footing of ashes is covered by the 
snow and ice, it will surely be difficult to descend. But the sight 
of the litters above, tilting up and down, and jerking from this 
side to that, as the bearers continually slip and stumble, diverts 
our attention : more especially as the whole length of the rather 
heavy gentleman is, at that moment, presented to us alarmingly 
foreshortened, with his head downwards. 

The rising of the moon soon afterwards, revives the flagging 
spirits of the bearers. Stimulating each other with their usual 
watchword, ‘*Cuurage, friend! It is to eat maccaroni!” they 
press on, gallantly, for the summit. 

From tinging the top of the snow above us, with a band of 
light, and pouring it in a stream through the valley below, while 
we have been ascending in the dark, the moon soon lights the 
whole white mountain side, and the broad sea down below, 
and tiny Naples in the distance, and every village in the country 
round. The whole prospect is in this lovely state, when we 
come upon the platform on the mountain-top+—the region of Fire 
—an exhausted crater formed of great masses <f gigantic cinders, 
like blocks of stone from some tremendous wate: fall, bernt up; 
from every chink and crevice of which, hot, sulphurous smoke 
is pouring out: while, from another conical-shaped hill, the 
present crater, rising abruptly from this platform at the end, 
great sheets of fire are streaming forth: reddening the night 
with flame, blackening jit with smoke, and spotting it with red- 
hot stones and cinders, that fly up into the air like feathers, and 
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fall down like lead. What gvords cas paint the gloom and 
grandeur of this scene ! 

The broken ground : the smoke ; the sense of suffocation from 
the sulphur ; the fear of falling down through the crevices“n the 
vawping ground ; the stopping, every now and then, for s»me- 
body who is missing in the dark (for the dense smoke now 
obscures the moon) ; the intolerable noise of the thirty ; and the 
hoarse roaring of the mountain; make it a scene of such con- 
fusion, at the same time, that we reel again. But, dragging the 
Jadies through it, and across another exhausted crater to the 
foot of the present Volcano, we approach cl sse to it on the windy 
side, and then sit down among the hot ashes at its foot, and look 
up in silence; faintly estimating the action that is goifg on 
within, from its being full a hundred feet higher, at this minute, 
than it was six weeks ago. 

There is something in the fire and roar, that generates an 
irresistible desire to get nearer to it. Wecannot rest long, with- 
out starting off, two of us, on our hands and knees, accompanied 
by the head-guide, to climb to the brim of the flaming crater, 
andtry to look in. Meanwhile, the thirty yell, as with one voice, 
that it is a dangerous proceeding, and call to us to come back ; 
frightening the rest of the party out of their wits. 

What with their noise, and what with the trembling of the thin 
crust of ground, that seems about to open underneath our feet 
and plunge us in the burning gulf below (which is the real dan» 
ger, ifthere be any); and what with the flashing of the fire in our 
faces, and the shower of red-hot ashes that is raining down, and 
the choking smoke and sulphur; we may well feel giddy and 
irrational, like drunken men. But, we contrive to climb up to 
the brim, and look down, for amoment, into the Hell of boil- 
ing fire below. Then, we all three come rolling down ; blackened, 
and singed, and scorched, and hot, and giddy ;and each with 
his dress alight in half a dozen places. 

You have read, a. thousand times, that the usual way of de- 
scending, is, by sliding down the ashes: which, forming a grad- 
ually increasing ledge below the feet, prevent too rapid a descent. 
But, when we have crossed the two exhausted craters on our 
way back, and are come to this precipitous place, there is (as 
Mr. Pickle has foretold) no vestige of ashes to be seen; the 
whole being a smooth sheet of ice. 

In this dilemma, ten or a dozen of the guides cautiorsly join 
hands, and make a chain of men; of whom the foremost beat, 
as well as they can, a rough track with their sticks, dcwn which 
we prepare to follow. The way beig fearfully steep, and none 
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of the party : even of the thirty : being able to keep their feet for 
six paces together, the ladies are taken out cf their litters, and 
placed, each between two careful persons ; while others of the 
thirty hold by their skirts, to prevent their falling forward—a 
necessary precaution, tending to the immediate and hopeless 
dilapidation of their apparel. The rather heavy gentleman is 
adjured to leave his litter too, and be escorted in a similar man- 
ner ; but he resolves to be brought down as he was brought up, 
on the principal that his fifteen bearers are not likely to tumble 
all atonce, and that he is safer so, than trusting to his own legs. 

In this order, we begin the descent: sometimes on foot, 
sometimes shuffling on the ice: always proceeding much more 
quietly and slowly, than on our upward way: and constantly 
alarmed by the falling among us of somebody from behind, who 
endangers the footing of the whole party, and clings pertina- 
ciously to anybody’s ankles. It is impossible for the litter to 
be in advance, too, as the track has to be made; and its ap- 
pearance behind us, overhead—with soine one or other of the 
bearers always down, and the rather heavy gentleman with his 
legs always in the air—is very threatening and frightful. We 
have gone on thus, a very little way, painfully and anxiously, 
but quite merrily, and regarding it as a great success—and 
have all fallen several times, and have all been stopped, some- 
- how or other, as we were sliding away—when Mr. Pickle, of 
Portici, in the act of remarking on these uncommon circum- 
stances as quite beyond his experience, stumbles, falls, disen- 
gages himself, with quick presence of mind, from those about 
tim, plunges away head foremost, and rolls, over and over, 
cown the whole surface of the cone! 

Sickening as it is to look, and be so powerless to help him, 
I see him there, in the moonlight—I have had such a dream 
cften—skimming over the white ice, like a cannon-ball. Al- 
most at the same moment, there is a cry from behind; anda 
man who has carried a light basket of spare cloaks on his head, 
comes rolling past, at the same frightful speed, closely followed 
by a boy. At this climax of the chapter of accidents, the re- 
maining eight-and-twenty vociferate to that degree, that a pack 
of wolves would be music to them ! 

Giddy, and bloody, and a mere bundle of rags, is Pickle of 
Portici when we 1:2ach the place where we dismounted, and 
where the horses are waiting; but, thank God, sound in limb! 
And never are we likely tg be more glad to see a man alive 
and on his feet, than ta see him now—making light of it too, 
though sorely bruised and i1 great pain. The boy is brought 
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into the hermitage on the Mountain, while we are at supper, 
with his head tied up; and the man is heard of, some hours 
afterwards. He too is bruised and stunned, but has broken 
no bones; the snow having, fortunately, covered all the larger 
blocks of rock and stone, and rendered them harmiless. 

After a cheerful meal, and a good rest before a blazing fire, 
we again take horse, and continue our descent to Salvatore’s 
house—very slowly, by reason of our bruised friend being 
hardly able to keep the saddle, or endure the pain of motion. 
Though it is so late at night, or early in the morning, all the 
people of the village are waiting about the little stable-yard 
when we arrive, and looking up the road by which we are ex- 
pected. Our appearance is hailed with a great clamour of 
tongues, and a general sensation for which in our modesty we 
are somewhat at a loss to account, untii, turning into the yard, 
_we find that one of a party of French gentlemen who were on 
the mountain at the same time is lying on some straw in the 
stable, with a broken limb: looking like Death, and suffering 
great torture ; and that we were confidently supposed to have 
encountered some worse accident. 

So “well returned, and Heaven be praised!” as the cheerful 
Vetturino, who has borne us company all the way from Pisa, 
says, with all his heart! And away with his ready horses, into 
sleeping Naples! . ; 

It wakes again to Policinelli and pickpockets, buffo singers 
and beggars, rags, puppets, flowers, brightness, dirt, and univer- 
sal degradation ; airing its Harlequin suit in the sunshine, next 
day and every day ; singing, starving, dancing, gaming, on the 
seashore ; and leaving all labour to the burning mountain, 
which is ever at its work, 

Our English dilettanti would be very pathetic on the subject 
\of the national taste, if they could hear an Italian opera half as 
badly sung in England as we may hear the Foscari performed, 
to-night, in the splendid theatre of San Carlo. — But, for aston- 
ishing truth and spirit in seizing and embodying the real life 
about it, the shabby little San Carlino Theatre—the rickety 
house one story high, with a staring picture outside: down 
among the drums and trumpets, and the tumblers, and the lady 
conjuror—is without a rival anywhere. 

There is one extraordinary feature /n the real life of Naples, 
at which we may take a glance before we go—the Lotteries. 

They prevail in most parts of Italy, but are particularly 
obvious, in their effects and influences, here. They are drawn 
evety Saturday. They bring an immense revenue to the Gov- 
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ernment ; and diffuse a taste for gambling among the poorest 
of the poor, which is very comfortable to the coffers of the 
state, and very ruinous to themselves. The lowest stake is one 
grain ; less than a farthing. One hundred numbers—from one 
to a hundred, inclusive—are put into a box. Five are drawn. 
‘Those are the prizes. I buy three numbers. If one of them 
come up, I win a small prize. If two, some hundreds of times 
my stake. If three, ‘three thousand five hundred times my 
stake. I stake (or play as they call it) what I can upon my 
numbers, and buy what numbers I please. The amount I 
play, I pay at the lottery office, where I purchase the ticket ; 
and it is stated on the ticket itself. 

Every lottery office keeps a printed book, an Universal Lot- 
tery Diviner, where every possible accident and circumstance 
is provided for, and has a number against it. For instance, let 
us stake two carlini—about sevenpence. On our way to the 
lottery office, we run against a black man. When we get there, 
we say gravely, ‘The Diviner.” It is handed over the counter, 
as a serious matter of business. We look at black man. Such 
anumber. “Give us that.” We look at running against a 
person in the street itself. “Give us that.” Now, we have 
our three numbers. 

If the roof of the theatre of San Carlo were to fall in, so 
many people would play upon the numbers attached to such 
an accident in the Diviner, that the Government would soon 
close those numbers, and decline to run the risk of losing any 
more upon them. This often happens. Not long ago, when 
there was a fire in the King’s Palace, there was such a desperate 
run on fire, and king, and palace, that further stakes on the 
numbers attached to those words in the Golden Book were 
forbidden. Every accident or event, is supposed, by the igno- 
rant populace, to be a revelation to the beholder, or party con- 
cerned, in connection with the lottery. Certain people who 
have a talent for dreaming fortunately, are much sought after . 
and there are some priests who are constantly favoured with 
visions of the lucky numbers. 

I heard of a horse running away with a man, and dashing 
him down, dead, at the corner of a street. Pursuing the horse 
with incredible speed, was another man, who ran so fast, that 
he came up, immediately after the accident. He threw him- 
self upon his knees beside the unfortunate rider, and clasped 
his hard with an expression of the wildest grief. “If you have 
life,” he said, ‘‘ speak one word to me! If you have on: gasp 
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of breath left, mention your age for Heaven's sake, that I may 
play that number in the lottery.” 

itis four o’clock in the afternoon, and we may go to see our 
lotuery drawn. The ceremony takes place every Saturday, in 
the Tribunale, or Court of Justice—this singular, earthy-smell- 
ing room, or gallery, as mouldy as an old cellar, and as damp 
as a dungeon. At the upper end is a platform, with a large 
horse-shoe table upon it ; and a President and Council sitting 
round—all Judges of the Law. The man on the little stool 
behind the President, is the Capo Lazzarone, a kind of tribune 
of the people, appointed on their behalf to see that all is fairly 
conducted ; attended by a few personal friends. A ragged, 
swarthy fellow he is: with long matted hair hanging down all 
over his face: and covered, from head to foot, with most un- 
questionably genuine dirt. All the body of the room is filled 
with the commonest of the Neapolitan people: and between 
them and the platform, guarding the steps leading to the latter, 
is a small body of soldiers. 

There is some delay in the arrival of the necessary number 
of judges during which, the box, in which the numbers are 
being placed, is a source of the deepest interest. When the 
box is full, the boy who is to draw the numbers out of it be- 
comes the prominent feature of the proceedings. He is 
already dressed for his part, in a tight brown Holland coat, 
with only one (the left) sleeve to it, which leaves his right arm 
bared to the shoulder, ready for plunging down into the mys- 
rerious chest. 

During the hush and whisper that pervade the room, all eyes 
are turned on this young minister of fortune. People begin to 
inquire his age, with a view to the next lottery ; and the num- 
ber of his brothers and sisters; and the age of his father and 
mother; and whether he has any moles or pimples upon him; 
and where, and how many ; when the arrival of the last judge 
but one (a little old man, universally dreaded as possessing the 
Fyil Eye) makes a slight diversion, and would occasion a 
greater one, but that he is immediately deposed, as a source of 
interest, by‘the officiating priest, who advances gravely to his 
place, followed by a very dirty little boy, carrying his sacred 
vestments, and a pot of Holy Water. 

Here is the last judge come at last, and now he takes his 
place at the horse-shoe table ! 

There is a murmur of irrepressible agitation. In the midst 
of it, the priest puts his head into the sacred vestments, and 
pulls the same over his shoulders. Thea he says a silent 
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prayer; and dipping a brush into the pot of Holy Water, 
sprinkles it over the box and over the boy, and gives them a 
double-barrelled blessing, which the box and the boy are both 
hoisted on the table to receive. The boy remaining on the 
~ table, the box is now carried round the front of the platform, 
by an attendaat, who holds it up and shakes it lustily all the 
time ; seeming to say, like the conjurer, ‘‘ There is no decep- 
tion, ladies and gentlemen; keep your eyes upon me, if you 
dlease !” 

At last, the box is set before the boy; and the boy, first 
holding up his naked arm and open hand, dives down into the 
hole (it is made like a ballot-box) and pulls out a number, 
which is rolled up, round something hard, like a bonbon. 
This he hands to the judge next him, who unrolls a little bit, 
and hands it to the President, next to whom he sits. The 
President unrolls it, very slowly. The Capo Lazzarone leans 
over his shoulder. The President holds it up, unrolled, to the 
Capo Lazzarone. The Capo Lazzarone, looking at it eagerly, 
cries out, in a shrill loud voice, ‘ Sessanta-due!” (sixty-two), 
oie the two upon his fingers, as he calls it out. Alas! 

the Capo Lazzarone himself has not staked on sixty-two. His 
face is very long, and his eyes roll wildly. 

As it happens to be a favourite number, however, it is pretty 
well received, which is not always the case. They are al! 
drawn with the same ceremony, omitting the blessing. One 
blessmg is enough for the whole multiplication-table. The 
only new incident in the proceedings, is the gradually deepening 
intensity of the change in the Capo Lazzarone, who has, evi. 
dently, speculated to the very utmost extent of his means; and 
who, when he sees the last number, and finds that it is not one 
of his, clasps his hands, and raises his eyes to the ceiling before 
proclaiming it, as though remonstrating, in a secret agony, with 
his patron saint, for having committed so gross a breach of 
confidence. I hope the Capo Lazzarone may not desert him 
for some other member of the Calendar, but he seems to 
-hreaten it. 

Where the winners may be, nobody knows. They certainly 
ave not present; the general disappointment filling one with 
pity for the poor people. They look: when we stand aside, 
observing them, in their passage through the court-yard down 
below: as miserable as the prisoners in the gaol . forms a 
part of the building), who are peeping down upon them, from 
between their bars ; or, as the fragments of human heads which 
are still dangling in chains outside, in memory of the good old 
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times, when their owners were strung up there, for the popular 
edification. 

Away from Naples, in a glorious cunrise, by the road te 
Capua, and then on a three days’ journey along by-roads, that 
we may see, on the way, the monastery of Monte Cassino, 
which is perched on the steep and lofty hill above the little 
town of San Germano, and is lost on a misty morning in the 
clouds. 

So much the better, for the deep sounding of its bell, which, 
as we go winding up, on mules, towards the convent, is heard 
mysteriously in the still air, while nothing is seen but the grey 
mist, moving solemnly and slowly, like a funeral procession. 
Behold, at length the shadowy pile of building close before us : 
its grey walls and towers dimly seen, though so near and sq 
vast : and the raw vapour rolling through its cloisters heavily. 

There are two black shadows walking to and fro in the quad. 
rangle, near the statues of the Patron Saint and his sister = and 
hopping on behind them, in and out of the old arches, is a 
raven, croaking in answer to the bell, and uttering, at intervals, 
the purest Tuscan. How like a Jesuit he looks! There never 
was a sly and stealthy fellow so at home as is this raven, standing 
now at the refectory door, with his head on one side, and pre- 
tending to glance another way, while he is scrutinizing the 
visitors keenly, and listening with fixed attention. What a dull- 
headed monk the porter becomes in comparison ! 

“He speaks like us!” says the porter: “ quite as plainly.” 
Quite as plainly, Porter, Nothing could be more expressive than 
his reception of the peasants who are entering the gate with 
baskets and burdens. There is a roll in his eye, and a chuckle 
in his throat, which should qualify him to be chosen Superior of 
an Order of Ravens. He knows all about it. [t's all right,” 
he says. ‘We know what we know. Come along, good peo- 
ple. Glad to see you!” 

How was this extraordinary structure ever built -n such a 
situation, where the labour of conveying the stone, and iron, 
and marble, so great a height must have been prodigious ? 
“Caw!” says the raven, welcoming the peasants. How, 
being despoiled by plunder, fire and earthquake, has it risen 
from its ruins, and been again made what we now see it, with 
its church so sumptuous and magnificent? “Caw!” says the 
raven, welcoming the peasants. These people have a miser 
able appearance, and (as usual) are densely ignorant, and all 
beg, vhile the monks are chaunting in the chapel. “Caw !” 
says the raven} “Cuckoo!” 
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So we leave him, chucking and rollirng-his eye at the convent 
gate, and wind slowly down again through the cloud. At last 
emerging from it, we cone in sight of the village far below, and 
the flat green country intersected by rivulets ; which is pleasant 
and fresh to see after the obscurity and haze of the convent— 
no disrespect to the raven, or the holy friars. 

_ Away we go again, by muddy roads, and through the most 
shattered and tattered of villages, where there is not a whole 
window among all the houses, or a whole garment among all 
the peasants, or the least appearance of anything to eat, in any 
of the wretched hucksters’ shops. The women wear a bright 
red bodice laced before and behind, a white skirt, and the Nea- 
politan head-dress of square folds of linen, primitively meant to 
carry loads on, The men and children wear anything they can 
get. The soldiers are as dirty and rapacious as the dogs. 
The inns are such hobgoblin places, that they are infinitely 
more attractive and amusing than the best hotels in Paris. 
Here is one near Valmontone (that is Valmontone, the round, 
walled town on the mount opposite) which is approached by a 
quagmire almost knee-deep. There is a wild colonnade below, 
and a dark yard full of empty stables and lofts, and a great long 
kitchen with a great long bench and a great long form, where 
a party of travellers, with two priests among them, are crowd- 
ing round the fire while their supper is cooking. Above stairs, 
is a rough brick gallery to sit in, with very little windows with 
very small patches of knotty glass in them, and all the doors 
that open from it (a dozen or two) off their hinges, and a bare 
board on tressels for a table, at which thirty people might dine 
easily, and a fire-place large enough in itself for a breakfast 
parlour, where, as the faggots blaze and crackle, they illuminate 
the ugliest and grimmest of faces, drawn in charcoal on the 
whitewashed chimney-sides by previous travellers. here is a 
flaring country lamp on the table ; and, hovering about it, 
scratching her thick black hair continually, a yellow dwarf of a 
woman, who stands on tiptoe to arrange the hatchet knives, 
and takes a flying leap to look into the water-jug. The beds 
in the adjoining rooms are of the liveliest kind. There is not 
a solitary scrap of looking-glass in the house, and the washing 
apparatus is identical with the cooking utensils. But the yel- 
low dwarf ses on the table a good flask of excellent wine, 
holding a quart at least; and produces, among half-a-dozen 
other dishes, two-thirds of a roasted kid, smoking hot. She ia 
as good-humoured, too, as_lirty, which is saying a great deal, 
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So here’s long life to her, in a flask of wine, and prosperity to 
the establishment. : 

Rome gained and left behind, and with it the Pilgrims who 
are now repairing to their own homes again—each with his 
scallop shell and staff, and soliciting alms for the love of God— 
we come, by a fair country, to the Falls of Terni, where the 
whole Velino river dashes, headlong, from a rocky height, 
amidst shining spray and rainbows. Perugia, strongly fortified 
by art and nature, on a lofty eminence, rising abruptly from 
the plain where purple mountains mingle with the distant sky, 
is glowing on its market day, with radiant colours. They set 
off its sombre but rich Gothic buildings admirably. The pave- 
ment of its market-place is strewn with country goods. All 
along the steep hill leading from the town, under the town wall, 
there is a noisy fair of calves, lambs, pigs, horses, mules, and 
oxen. Fowls, geese, and turkeys, flutter vigorously among 
their very hoofs; and buyers, sellers, and speculators, cluster- 
ing everywhere, block up the road as we come shouting down 
upon them. 

Suddenly, there is a ringing sound among our horses. The 
driver stops them. Sinking in his saddle, and casting up his 
eyes to Heaven, he delivers this apostrophy, ‘‘Oh Jove Om- 
nipotent ! here is a horse has lost his shoe !” 

Notwithstanding the tremendous nature of this accident, 
and the utterly forlorn look and gesture (impossible in any one 
but an Italian Vetturfno) with which it is announced, it is not 
long in being repaired by a mortal Farrier, by whose assistance 
we reach Castiglione the same night, and Arezzo next day. 
Mass is, of course, performing in its fine cathedral, where the 
sun shines in among the clustered pillars, through rich stained- 
glass windows: half revealing, half concealing the kneeling 
figures on the pavement, and striking out paths of spotted 
light in the long aisles. 

But, how much beauty of another kind is here, when, on a 
faiz clear morning, we look, from the summit of a hill, on 
Klorence! See where it lies before us in a sun-lighted valley, 
bright with the winding Arno, and shut in by swelling hills ; 
its domes, and towers, and palaces, rising from the rich coun- 
try in a glittering heap, and shining in the sun like gold! 

Magnificently stern and sombre are the streets of beautifu) 
Florence; and the strong old piles of building made such heaps 
of shadow, on the ground and in the river, that there is another 
and a different city of rich forms and fancies, always lying at 
our feet. Prodigious palaces, constructed for defence, with 
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small distrustful windows heavily barred, and walls of great 
thickness formed of huge masses of rough stone, frown, in their 
old sulky state, on every street. In the midst of the city—in 
the Piazza of the Grand Duke, adorned with beautiful statues 
and the Fountain of Neptune—rises the Palazzo Vecchio, with 
its enormous overhanging battlements, and the Great Tower 
-that watches over the whole town. In its court-yard—worthy 
of the Castle of Otranto in its ponderous gloom—is a massive 
_ Staircase that the heaviest waggon and the stoutest team of 
horses might be driven up. Within it, isa Great Saloon, faded 
and tarnished in its stately decorations, and mouldering by 
grains, but recording yet, in pictures on its walls, the triumphs 
of the Medici and the wars of the old Florentine people. The 
prison is hard by, in an adjacent court-yard of the building—a 
foul and dismal place, where some men are shut up close, in 
small cells like ovens ; and where others look through bars and 
beg; where some are playing draughts, and some are talking 
to their friends, who smoke, the.while, to purify the air; and 
some are buying wine and fruit of women-vendors; and all are 
squalid, dirty, and vile to look at. ‘They are merry enough, 
Signore,” says the Jailer. ‘They are all blood-stained here,” 
he adds, indicating, with his hand, three-fourths of the whole 
building. Before the hour is out, an old man, eighty years of 
age, quarrelling over a bargain with a young girl of seventeen, 
stabs her dead, in the market- place full of bright flowers; and 
is brought in prisoner, to swell the number. 

Among the four old bridges that span the river, the Ponte 
Vecchio—that bridge which is covered with the shops of 
Jewellers and Goldsmiths—is a most enchanting feature in the 
scene.  Dhe space of one house, 1 in the centre, being left open, 
the view beyond, is shown as in a frame; and that precious 
Soe of sky, and water, and rich buildings, shining so: 
quietly among the huddled roofs and gables on the bridge, Is 
exquisite, Above it, the Gallery of the Grand Duke crosses 
the river. It was built to connect the two Great Palaces by a 
secret passage; and it takes its jealous course among the 
streets and houses, with true despotism: going where it lists, 
and spurning every obstacle away, before it. 

The Grand Duke has a worthier secret passage through the 
streets, in his black robe and hood, as a member of the Com. 
pagnia della Misericordia, which brotherhood includes all ranks 
of men. If an accident take place, their office is, to raise the 
sufferer, and bear him tenderly to the Hospital. Ifa fre break 
out, it is one of their functions to repair to the spot, and rene 
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der their assistance and protection. It is, also, among their 
commonest offices, to attend and console the sick; and they 
neither receive money, nor eat, nor drink, in any house they visit 
for this purpose. Those who are on duty for the time, are 
called together, on a moment’s notice, by the tolling of the 
great bell of the Tower; and it is said that the Grand Duke 
Las been seen, at this sound, to rise from his seat at table, and 
guietly withdraw to attend the summons. 

In this other large Piazza, where an irregular kind of market 
is held, and stores of old iron and other small merchandise are 
set out on stalls, or scattered on the pavement, are grouped 
together, the Cathedral with its great Dome, the beautiful 
Italian Gothic Tower the Campanile, and the Baptistry with 
its wrought bronze doors. And here, a small untrodden square 
in the pavement, is ‘the Stone of Dante,” where (so runs the 
story) he was used to bring his stool, and sit in contemplation. 
I wonder was he ever, in his bitter exile, withheld from cursing 
the very stones in the streets of Florence the ungrateful, by any 
kind remembrance of this old musing-place, and its association 
with gentle thoughts of little Beatrice | 

The chapel of the Medici, the Good and Bad Angels, of 
Florence ; the church of Santa Croce where Michael Angelo 
lies buried, and where every stone in the cloisters is eloquent 
on great men’s deaths; innumerable churches, often: masses 
of unfinished heavy brickwork externally, but solemn and 
serene within; arrest our lingering steps, in strolling through 
the city. 

In keeping with the tombs among the cloisters, is the 
Museum of Natural History, famous through the world for its 
preparations in wax; beginning with models of leaves, seeds, 
plants, inferior animals; and gradually ascending, through 
separate organs of the human frame, up to the whole structure 
of that wonderful creation, exquisitely represented, as in recent 
death, Few admonitions of our frail mortality can be more 
solemn and more sad, or strike so home upon the heart, as the 
counterfeits of Youth and Beauty that are lying there, upon 
their beds, in their last sleep. ‘ 

Beyond the walls, the whole sweet Valley of the Arno, the 
convent at Fiesole, the Tower of Galileo, Boccaccto’s house, 
old villas and retreats ; innumerable spots of interest, all glow- 
ing in a landscape of surpassing beauty steeped in the richest 
light ; are spread before us. Returning from so much bright. 
ness, how solemn and how grand the streets again, with theit 
great, dark, mournful palaces, and many legends : not of siege, 
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‘and war, and might, and Iron Hand alone, but of the trium. 
phant growth of peaceful Arts and Sciences. 

What light is shed upon the world, at this day, from amidst 
these rugged Palaces of Florence ! Here, open to all comers, 
in their beautiful and calm retreats, the ancient Sculptors are 
immortal, side by side with Michael Angelo, Canova, Titian, 
Rembrandt, Raphael, Poets, Historians, Philosophers—those 
illustrious men of history, beside whom its crowned heads and 
harnessed warriors show so poor and small, and are so soon 
forgotten, Here, the imperishable part of noble mings sur- 
vives, placid and equal, when strongholds of assault and de- 
fence are overthrown; when the tyranny of the many, or the 
few, or both, is but a tale; when Pride and Power are so much 
cloistered dust.’ The fire within the .stern streets, and among 
the massive Palaces and Towers, kindled by rays from Heaven, 
is still burning brightly, when the flickering of war is extin- 
guished and the household fires of generations have decayed : 
as thousands upon thousands of faces, rigid with the strife and 
passion of the hour, have faded out of the old Squares and 
public haunts, while the nameless Florentine Lady, preserved 
from oblivion by a Painter’s hand, yet lives on, in enduring 
grace and youth. . ; é 

Let us look back on Florence while we may, and when its 
shining Dome is seen no more, go travelling through cheerful 
Tuscany, with a bright remembrance of it; for Italy will be 
the fairer for the recollection. The summer time being come: 
and Genoa, and Milan, and the Lake of Como lying far be- 
hind us: and we resting at Faido, a Swiss village, near the 
awful rocks and mountains, the everlasting snows and roaring 
cataracts, of the Great Saint Gothard: hearing the Italian 
tongue for the last time on this journey: let us part from Italy 
with all its miseries and wrongs, affectionately, in our admira~ 
tion of the beauties, natural and artificial, of which it is full to 
overflowing, and in our tenderness towards a people, naturally 
well disposed, and patient, and sweet tempered. Years of 
neglect, oppression, and misrule, have been at work, to change 
their nature and reduce their spirit; miserable jealousies, 
fomented by petty Princes to whom union was destruction, and 
division strength, have been a canker at the root of their 
nationality, and have barbarized their language ; but the good 
that was in them ever, is in them yet, and a noble people may 
be, one day, raised up from these ashes. Let us entertain that 
hope! And let us not remember Italy the less regarilfully, 
because, in every fragment of her fallen Temples, and every 
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stone of her deserted palaces and prisons, she helps to incul- 
cate the lesson that the wheel of Time is rolling for an end, and 
that the world is, in all great essentials, better, gentler, more 


forbearing, and more hopeful, as it rolls ! 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 


PREFACE. 


My readers have oppontunities of judging for themselves 
whether the influences and tendencies which I distrusted in 
America, had any existence but in my imagination. They can 
examine for themselves whether there has been anything in the 
public career of that country since, at home or abroad, which 
suggests that those influences and tendencies really did exist. 
As they find the fact, they will judge me. If they discern any 
evidences of wrong-going, in any direction that I have indicated, 
they will acknowledge that I had reason in what I wrote. If 
they discern no such thing, they will consider me altogether 
mistaken—but not wilfully. 


Prejudiced, I am not, and never have been, otherwise than 
in favour of the United States. I have many friends in Amer- 
ica, I feel a grateful interest in the country, I hope and believe 
it will successfully work out a problem of the highest impor- 
tance to the whole human race. To represent me as viewing 
America with ill-nature, coldness, or animosity, is merely to do 
& very foolish thing, which is always a very easy one. 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 


CHAPTER I, 
Going Away, 


SHALL | never forget the one-fourth serious and 
three-fourths comical astonishment, with which, on 
the morning of the third of January eighteen-hundred- 
and-forty-two, I opened the door of, and put my head 
into, a “state room” on board the Britannia steam-packet, 
twelve hundred tons burthen per register, bound for Halifax and 
Boston, and carrying Her Majesty’s mails. 

That this state-room had been specially engaged for “ Charles 
Dickens, Esquire, and Lady,” was rendered sufficiently clear 
even to my scared intellect by a very small manuscript, an- 
nouncing the fact, which was pinned on a very flat quilt, cover. 
ing a very thin mattress, spread like a surgical plaster on a 
most inaccessible shelf. But that this was the state-room 
concerning which Charles Dickens, Esquire, and Lady, had 
held daily and nightly conferences for at least four months pre- 
ceding: that this could by any possibility be that small snug 
chamber of the imagination, which Charles Dickens, Esquire, 
with the spirit of prophecy strong upon him, had always foretold 
would contain at least one little sofa, and which his lady, with 
a modest yet most magnificent sense of its limited dimensions, 
had from the first opined would not hold more than two enor- 
mous portmanteaus in some odd corner out of sight (portman- 
teaus which could now no more be got in at the door, not to 
say stowed away, than a giraffe could be persuaded or forced 
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into a a flower-pot :) that this utterly impracucable, thoroughly 
hopeless, and profoundly preposterous box had the remotest 
reference to, or connection with, those chaste and pretty, not 
to say gorgeous little bowers, sketched by a masterly hand, in 
the highly varnished lithographic plan hanging up in the agent’s 
counting-house in the city of London: that this room of state, 
in short, could be anything but a pleasant fiction and cheerful 
jest of the captain’s, invented and put in practice for the better 
relish and enjoyment of the real state-room presently to be 
disclosed :—these were truths which I really could not, for the 
moment, bring my mind at all to bear upon or comprehend. 
And I sat down upon a kind of horsehair slab, or perch, of 
which there were two within ; and looked, without any expres- 
sion of countenance whatever, at some friends who had come 
on board with us, and who were crushing their faces into all 
ynanner of shapes by endeavouring to squeeze them through the 
small doorway. 

We had experienced a pretty smart shock before coming be- 
low, which, but that we were the most sanguine people living, 
might have prepared us for the worst. The imaginative artist 
to whom I have already made allusion, has depicted in the 
same great work, a caamber of almost interminable perspective, 
furnished, as Mr. Robbins would say, in a style of more than 
Eastern splendour, and filled (but not inconveniently so) with 
groups of ladies and gentlemen, in the very highest state of en- 
joyment and vivacity. Before descending into the bowels of 
the ship, we had passed from the deck into a long narrow 
apartment, not unlike a gigantic hearse with windows in the 
sides ; having at the upper end a melancholy stove, at which 
three or four: chilly stewards were warming their hands; while 
on either side, extending down its whole dreary length, was a 
long, long table, over each of which a rack, fixed to the low 
roof, and stuck full of drinking-glasses and cruet-stands, hinted 
dismally at rolling seas, and heavy weather I had not at that 
time seen the ideal presentment of this chamber which has 
since gratified me so much, but I observed that one of our 
friends who had made the arrangements for our voyage, turned 
pale on entering, retreated on the friend behind him, smote his 
forehead involuntarily, and said below his breath, ‘‘ Impossible ! 
it cannot be!” or words to that effect. He recovered himself 
however by a great effort, and after a preparatory cough or two, 
cried, with a ghastly smile which is still before me, looking at 
the same time round the walls, “ Ha! the breakfast-room, 
tteward—-eh?” We all foresaw what the arswe: must be: we 
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knew the agony he suffered. He had often spoken of she 
sa’om » had taken in and lived upon the pictorial idea ; had 
usually given us to understand, at home, that to form a just 
conception of it, it would be necessary to multiply the size and 
furniture of an ordinary drawing-room by seven, and then fall 
short of the reality. When the man in reply avowed the truth; 
the blunt, remorseless naked truth; ‘This is the saloon, sir” 
— he actually reeled beneath the blow. 

In persons who were so soon to part, and interpose between 
their else daily communication the formidable barrier of many 
thousand miles of stormy space, and who were for that reason 
anxious to cast no other cloud, not even the passing shadow of 
a moment’s disappointment or discomfiture, upon the short in- 
terval of happy companionship that yet remained to them—in 
_ persons so situated, the natural transition from these first sur- 

prises was obviously into peals of hearty laughter ; and I can 
report that {, for one, being still seated upon the slab or perch 
before-mentioned, roared outright until the vessel rang again. 
Thus, in less than two minutes after coming upon it for the first 
time, we all by common consent agreed that this state-room 
was the pleasantest and most facetious and capital contrivance 
dossible ; and that to have had it one inch larger, would have 
been quite a disagreeable and deplorable state of things. And 
with this ; and with showing how,—by very nearly closing the 
door, and twining in and out like serpents, and by counting the 
little washing slab as standing-room,—we could manage to in- 
sinuate four people into it, all at one time; and entreating each 
other to observe how very airy it was (in dock), and how there 
was a beautiful port-hole which could be kept open all day 
(weather permitting), and how there was quite a large bull’s eye 
just over the looking-glass which would render shaving a per- 
‘fectly easy and delightful process (when the ship didn’t roll too 
much) ; we arrived, at last, at the unanimous conclusion that it 
was rather spacious than otherwise : though I do verily believe 
that, deducting the two berths, one above the other, than which 
nothing smaller for sleeping in was ever made except coffins, it 
was no bigger than one of those hackney cabriolets which have 
the door behind, and shoot their fares out, like sacks of coal, 
upon the pavement. 
Having settled this point to the perfect satisfaction of all 
parties, concerned and unconcerned, we sat down round the 
fire ir the ladies’ cabin—just to try the effect. It was rather 
dark, certainly ; but somelody said, “of course it would be 
light at sea,” a proposition to which we all assented ; echuing 
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“of course, of course ;” though it would be exceedingly diff 
cult to say why we thought so. I remember, too, when we had 
discovered and exhausted another topic of consolation in the 
circumstance of this ladies’ cabin adjoining out state-room, and 
the consequently immense feasibility of sitting there at all times 
and seasons, and had fallen into a momentary silence, leamng 
our faces on our hands and looking at the &re, one of our party 
siid, with the soleinn air of a man who had made a discovery, 
“What a relish mulled claret will have down here!” which 
appeared to strike us all most forcibly; as though there were 
something spicy and high-flavoured in cabins, which essentially 
improved that composition, and rendered it quite incapable of 
perfection anywhere else. 

There was a stewardess, too, actively engaged in producing 
clean sheets and tablecloths from the very entrails of the sofas, 
and from unexpected lockers, of such artful mechanism that it 
made one’s head ache to see them opened one after another, 
and rendered it quite a distracting circumstance to follow her 
proceedings, and to find that every nook and corner and in- 
dividual piece of furniture was something else besides what it 
pretended to be, and was a mere trap and deception and place 
of secret stowage, whose ostensible purpose was its least useful 
one. 

God bless that stewardess for her piously fraudulent account 
of January voyages! God bless her for her clear recollection 
of the companion passage of last year, when nobody was ill, 
and everybody danced from morning to night, and it was “a 
run” of twelve days, anda piece of the purest frolic, and de- 
light, and jollity! All happiness be with her for her bright face 
and her pleasant Scotch tongue, which had sounds of old Home 
in it for my fellow traveller; and for her predictions of fair 
winds and fine weather (all wrong, or I shouldn’t be half so fond 
of her) ; and for the ten thousand small fragments of genuine 
womanly tact, by which, without piecing them elaborately to- 
gether, and patching them up into shape and form and case and 
pointed application, she nevertheless did plainly show that all 
young mothers on one side of the Atlantic were near and close 
at hand to their little children left upon the other; and that 
what seemed to the uninitiated a serious journey, was, to those 
who were in the secret, a mere frolic, to be sung about and 
whistled at! Light be her heart, and gay her merry eyes, fot 
years ! 

The state-room had grown pretty fast; but by this time it 
had expanded into something quite bulky, and almost boasted 
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a bay-window to view the sea from. So we went up on deck 
again in high spirits; and there, everything was in such a state 
of bustle and active preparation, that the blood quickened its 
pace, and whirled through one’s veins on that clear frosty 
morning with involuntary mirthfulness. For every gallant ship 
was riding slowly up and down, and every little boat was plash 
ing noisily in the water ; and knots of people stood upon the 
wharf, gazing with a kind of “dread delight” on the far-famed 
fast American steamer ; and one party of men were “ taking in 
the milk,” or, in other words, getting the cow on board ; and 
another were filling the icehouses to the very throat with fresh 
provisions ; with butchers’-meat and garden-stuff, and pale suck- 
ing-pigs, calves’ heads in scores, beef, veal, and pork, and poultry 
out of all proportion ; and others were coiling ropes, and busy 
with oakum yarns; and others were lowering heavy packages 
into the hold; and the purser’s head was barely visible as it 
loomed in a state of exquisite perplexity from the midst of a 
vast pile of passangers’ luggage; and there seemed to be 
nothing going on anywhere, or uppermost in the mind of any- 
body, but preparations for this mighty voyage. This, with the 
bright cold sun, the bracing air, the crisply-curling water, the 
thin white crust of morning ice upon the decks which crackled 
with a sharp and cheerful sound beneath the lightest tread, was 
irresistible: And when, again upon the shore, we turned and 
saw from the vessel’s mast her name signalled in flags of joy- 
ous colours, and fluttering by their side the beautiful American 
banner with its stars and stripes,—the long three thousand 
miles and more, and, longer still, the six whole months of 
absence, so dwindled and faded, that the ship had gone out and 
come home again, and it was broad spring already in the Co- 
burg Dock at Liverpool. 

Ihave not inquired among my medical acquaintance, whether 
Turtle, and cold Punch, with Hock, Champagne, and Claret, 
and all the slight et cetera usually included in an usfimited 
order for a good dinner—especially when it is left to the liberal 
construction of my faultless friend, Mr. Radley of the Adelphi 
Hotel—are peculiarly calculated to suffer a sea-change; or 
whether a plain mutton-chop, and a glass or two of sherry, 
would be less likely of conversion into foreign and discon. 
certing material. My own opinion is, that whether one is dis- 
creet or indiscreet in these particulars, on the eve of a sea- 
voyage, is a matter of little consequence ; and that, to use a 
common phrase, “it comes to very much the same thing in 
the end.” Be this as it may, I know that the dinner of that 
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‘ day was undeniably perfec. ; that it comprehended all these 
items, and a great many more; and that we all did ample 
justice to it. And I know too, that, bating a certain tacit 
avoidance.of any allusion to to-morrow ; such as may be sup: 
posed to prevail between delicate-minded turnkeys, and a sensi- 
tive prisoner who is to be hanged next morning; we got on 
very well, and, all things considered, were merry enough. 

When the morning—the morning—came, and we met at 
breakfast, it was curious to see how eager we all were to pre- 
vent a moment's pause in the conversation, and how astound- 
ingly gay everybody was: the forced spirits of each member of 
the little party having as much likeness to his natural mirth, as 
hot-house peas at five guineas a quart, resemble in flavour the 
growth of t.e dews, and air, and rain of Heaven. But as one 
o’clock, the hour for going aboard, drew near, this volubility 
dwindled away little by little, despite the most persevering 
efforts to the contrary, until at last, the matter being now quite 
desperate, we threw off all disguise; openly speculated upon 
where we should be this time to-morrow, this time next day, and 
so forth ; and entrusted a vast number of messages to those who 
intended returning to town that night, which were to be de- 
livered at home and elsewhere without fail, within the very 
shortest possible space of time after the arrival of the railway 
train at Euston Square. And commissions and remembrances 
do so crowd upon one at such a time, that we were still busied 
vith this employment when we found ourselves fused, as it 
vere, into a dense conglomeration of passengers and passen- 
gers’ friends and passengers’ luggage, all jumbled together op 
the deck of a small steamboat, and panting and snorting off vw 
the packet, which had worked out of dock yesterday afternoon 
and was now lying at her moorings in the river. 

And there she is! all eyes are turned to where she lies, dimly 
discernible through the gathering fog of the early winter after 
noon ; every finger is pointed in the same direction ; and mnr- 
murs of interest and admiration—as ‘ How beautiful she 
looks!” ‘How trim she is!” —are heard on every side. 
Even the lazy gentleman with his hat on one side and his hands 
in his pockets, who has dispensed so much consolation by in- 
quiring with a yawn of another gentleman whether he is “ going 
across’’—as if it were a ferry—-even he condescends to look 
that way, and nod his head, as who should say, ‘‘ No mistake 
about ¢#af:”’ and not even the sage Lord Burleigh in his nod, 
included half so much as this lazy gentleman of might who has 
made the passage (as everybody or board has found out already ; 
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it's impossible to say how) thirteen times without a single acci 
dent! There is another passenger very much wrapped-up, whe 
has been frowned down by the rest, and morally trampled upor 
and crushed, for presuming to inquire with a timid interest how 
long it 1s since the poor “ President” went down. Heis standing 
close to the lazy gentleman, and says with a faint smile that he 
believes She is a very strong Ship; to which the lazy gentle 
man looking first.in his questioner’s eye and then very hard in 
the wind’s, answers unexpectedly and ominously, that She need 
be. Upon this the lazy gentleman falls very low in the popular 
estimation, and the passengers, with looks of defiance, whisper 
to each other that he is an ass, and-an impostor, and clearly 
don’t know anything at all about it. 

But we are made fast alongside the packet, whose huge red 
funnel is smoking bravely, giving rich promise of serious in-- 
tentions. Packing cases, portmanteaus, carpet-bags, and 
boxes, are already passed from hand to hand, and hauled on 
board with breathless rapidity. The officers, smartly dressed, 
are at the gangway handing the passengers up the side, and 
hurrying the men. In five minutes’ time, the little steamer is 
utterly deserted, and the packet is beset and over-run by its 
late freight, who instantly pervade the whole ship, and are to 
be met with by the dozen in every nook and corner: swarming 
down below with their own baggage, and stumbling over other 
people’s ; disposing themselves comfortably in wrong cabins, 
and creating a most horrible confusion by having to turn out 
again ; madly bent upon opening locked doors, and on forcing 
a passage into all kinds of out-of-the-way places where there is 
no thoroughfare ; sending wild stewards, with elfin hair, to and 
fro upon the breezy decks on unintelligible erran {s, impossible 
of execution : and in short, creating the most extraordinary and 
bewildering tumult. In the midst of all this, the lazy gentle- 
man, who seems to have no luggage of any kind—not so much 
as a friend, even—lounges up and down the hurricane-deck, 
coolly puffing a cigar; and, as this unconcerned demeanour 
again exalts him in the opinion of those who have leisure to 
observe his proceedings, every time he looks up at the masts, 
or down at the decks, or over the side, they look there too, as 
wondering whether he sees anything wrong anywhere, and hop- 
ing that, in case he should, he will have the goodness to men- 
tion it. 

What have we here? The captain’s boat! and yoader the 
captain himself. Now, by all our hopes and wishes, the very 
man he ought to be! A well-made, tight-built, dappea 
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little fellew ; with a ruddy face, which is a letter of invitation 
to shake him by both hands at once; and with a clear blue 
honest eye, that it doesone good to see.one’s sparkling image 
in. “Ring the bell!” “Ding, ding, ding!” the very bell ig 
in a hurry. ‘ Now for the shore—who’s for the shore ?”— 
“These gentlemen, Iam sorry to say.” They are away, and 
never said good bye. Ah! now they wave it from the little 
boat. “Good bye! Good bye!” Three cheers from 
them ; three more from us; three more from them 3 and they 
are gone. 

To and fro, to and fro, to and fro again a hundred times! 
This waiting for the latest mail-bags is worse than all. If we 
could have gone off in the midst of that last burst, we should 
have started triumphantly : but to lie here, two hours and more, 
in the damp fog, neither staying at home nor going abroad, is 
letting one gradually down into the very depths of dulness and 
low spirits. A speck in the mist, atlast! That’s something. 
It is the boat we wait for! That’s more to the purpose. The 
captain appears on the paddle-box with his speaking trumpet ; 
the officers take their stations; all hands are on the alert; the 
flagging hopes of the passengers revive; the cooks pause in 
their savoury work, and look out with faces full of interest. The 
boat comes alongside ; the bags are dragged in anyhow, and 
flung down for the moment anywhere. Three cheers more: 
and as the first one rings upon our ears, the vessel throbs like a 
strong giant that has just received the breath of life; the two 
great wheels turn fiercely round for the first time ; and the 
noble ship, with wind and tide astern, breaks proudly through 
the lashed and foaming water. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Passage Out. 


SiqiE all dined together that day; and a rather formida- 
PV, ble party we were: no fewer than eighty-six strong. 
The vessel being pretty deep in the water, with all 
her coals on board and so many passengers, and the 
weather being calm and quiet, there was but little motion 3 so 
that before the dinner was half over, even those passengers 
who were most distrustful of themselves plucked up amazingly; 
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and those who in the morning had returned to the universal 
question, “Are you a good sailor?” a very decided negative, 
now either parried the inquiry with the evasive reply, “Oh! I 
suppose I’m no worse than anybody eise;” or, reckless of all 
moral obligations, answered boldly ‘‘ Yes ;” and with some ir- 
ritation, too, as though they would add, “ I should like to know 
what you see in me, sir, particularly, to justify suspicion !’ 

Notwithstanding this high tone of courage and confidence, 
I could not but observe that very few remained long over their 
wine ; and that everybody had an unusual love of the open air: 
and that the favourite and most coveted seats were invariably 
those nearest- to the door. The tea-table, too, was by no 
means as well attended as the dinner-table ; and there was less 
whist-playing than might have been expected. Still, with the 
exception of one lady, who had retired with some precipitation 
at dinner-time, immediately after being assisted to the finest 
cut of a very yellow boiled leg of mutton with very green 
capers, there were no invalids as yet ; and walking, and smok- 
ing, and drinking of brandy- and-water (but always in the open 
air), went on with unabated spirit, until eleven o'clock or 
thereabouts, when ‘turning in”—no sailor of seven hours’ 
experience talks of going to bed—became the order of the 
night. The perpetual tramp of boot-heels on the decks gave 
place to a heavy silence, and the whole human freight was 
stowed away below, excepting a very few stragglers, hke my- 
self, who were probably, like me, afraid to go there. 

To one unaccustomed to such scenes, this is a very striking 
time on shipboard. Afterwards, and when its novelty had long 
worn off, it never ceased to have a peculiar interest and charm 
forme. The gloom through which the great black mass holds 
its direct and certain course; the rushing water, plainly heard, 
but dimly seen ; the broad, white, glistening track, that follows 
‘n the vessel’s wake ; the men on the look-out forward, who 
would be scarcely visible against the dark sky, but for their 
blotting out some score of glistening stars; the helmsman at 
the wheel, with the illuminated card before him, shining, a 
speck of light amidst the darkness, like something sentient and 
of Divine intelligence ; the melancholy sighing of the wine 
through block, and rope, and chain ; the gleaming forth of light 
from every crevice, nook, and tiny piece of glass about the 
decks, as though the ship were filled with fire in hiding, ready 
to burst through any outlet, wild with its resistless power of 
death and ruin. At first, too, and even when the hour, and all 
the objects it exalts, have come to be familiar, it is difficult 
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alone and thoughtful, to hold them to their proper shapes and 
forms. They change with the wandering fancy; assume the 
semblance of things left far away ; put on the well-remembered 
aspect of favourite places dearly loved ; and even people them 
with shadows. Streets, houses, rooms; figures so like their 
usual occupants, that they have startled me by their reality, 
which far exceeded, as it seemed to me, all power of mine to 
conjure up the absent ; have, many and many a time, at such ~ 
an hour, grown suddenly out of objects with whose real look, 
and use, and purpose, I was as well acquainted as with my own 
two hands. ; 

My own two hands, and feet likewise, being very cold, how- 
ever, on this particular occasion, I crept below at midnight, 
It was not exactly comfortable below. It was decidedly close : 
and it was impossible to be unconscious of the presence of that 
extraordinary compound of strange smells, which is to be found 
nowhere but on board ship, and which is such a subtle perfume 
that it seems to enter at every pore of the skin, and whisper of 
the hold. Two passengers’ wives (one of them my own) lay 
already in silent agonies on the sofa; and one lady’s maid (my 
lady’s) was a mere bundle on the floor, execrating her destiny, 
and pounding her curl-papers among the stray boxes. Every-. 
thing sloped the wrong way : which ‘in itself was an aggrava- 
tion scarcely to be borne. I had left the door open, @ moment 
before, in the bosom of a gentle declivity, and, when I turned 
to shut it, it was on the summit of a lofty eminence. Now 
every plank and timber creaked, as if the ship were made of 
wicker-work ; and now crackled, like an enormous fire of the 
driest possible twigs. There was nothing for it but bed , so [ 
went to bed. 

It was pretty much the same for the next two days, with a 
tolerably fair wind and dry weather. I read in bed (but to this 
hour I don’t know what) a good deal; and reeled on deck a 
little ; drank cold brandy-and-water with an unspeakable dis- 
gust, and ate hard biscuit perseveringly : not ill but going to be. 

It is the third morning. I am awakened out of my sleep by 
a dismal shriek from my wife, who demands to know whether 
there’s any danger. I rouse myself, and look out of bed. The 
water-jug is plunging and leaping like a lively dolphin ; all the 
smaller articles are afloat, except my shoes, which are stranded 
on a carpet-bag, high and dry, like a couple of coal-barges. 
Suddenly I see them spring into the air, and behold the look- 
ing-glass, which is nailed to the wall, sticking fast upon the 
ceiling. At the same time the joor entirely disappears, and a 
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new one is opened in the floor. Then I begin to comprehend 
that the state-room is standing on its head. ; 

Before it is possible to make any arrangement at all compat- 
ible with this novel state of things, the ship rights. Before one 
can say, “Thank Heaven!” she wrongs again. Before one 
can cry she és wrong, she seems to have started forward, and 
to be a creature actively running of its own accord, with brokex 
knees and failing legs, through every variety of hole and pitfall, 
and stumbling constantly. Before one can so much as wonder, 
she takes a high leap into the air. Before she has well done 
that, she takes a deep dive into the water. Before she has 
gained the surface, she throws a summerset. The instant she 
is on her legs, she rushes backward. And so she goes on stag: 
gering, heaving, wrestling, leaping, diving, jumping, pitching, 
throbbing, rolling, and rocking: and going through all these 
movements, sometimes by turns, and sometimes all together, 
until one feels disposed to roar for mercy. 

A steward passes. “Steward!” ‘ Sir?” “What ds the 
matter ? what do you call this?” ‘Rather a heavy sea on, sir, 
and a head-wind.” 

A head-wind! Imagine a human face upon the vessel’s 
prow, with fifteen thousand Samsons in one bent upon driving 
her back, and hitting her exactly between the eyes whenever 
she attempts to.advance an inch. Imagine the ship herself, 
with every pulse and artery of her huge body swoln and burst- 
ing under this maltreatment, sworn to go on or die. Imagine 
the wind howling, the sea roaring, the rain beating: all in furi- 
ous array against her. Picture the sky both dark and wild, and 
the clouds, in fearful sympathy with the waves, making another 
ocean in the air, Add to all this, the clattering on deck and 
down below; the tread of hurried feet ; the loud hoarse shouts 
of seamen; the gurgling in and out of water through the scup- 
pers ; with, every now and then, the striking of a heavy sea 
upon the planks above, with the deep, dead, heavy sound of 
thunder heard within a vault ;—and there is the head-wind of 
that January morning. 

I say nothing of what may be called the domestic noises of 
the ship: such as the breaking of glass and crockery, the 
tumbling down of stewards, the gambols, overhead, of loose 
casks and truant dozens of bottled porter, and the very remark- 
“ble and far from exhilarating so inds raised in their various 
state-rooms by the seventy passei.zers who were too ill to get 
np to breakfast. I say nothing of them: for although I lay 
listening to this concert for three o1 four days, I don’t think | 
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heard it for more than a quarter of a minute, a: the expiration 
of which term, I lay down again, excessively sea-sick. 

Not sea-sick, be it understood, in the ordinary acceptatien of 
the term: { wish I had been: but in a form which I have 
never seen or heard described, though I have no doubt it is 
very common. I lay there, all the day long, quite coolly and 
contented'y ; with no sense of weariness, with no desire to get 
up, or get better, or take the air; with no curiosity, or care, or 
regret, of any sort or degree, saving that I think I can remem- 
ber, in this universal indifference, having a kind of lazy joy— 
of fiendish delight, if anything so lethargic can be dignified with 
the title—in the fact of my wife being too ill to talk to me. If 
I may be allowed to illustrate my state of mind by such an ex- 
ample, I should say that I was exactly in the condition of the 
elder Mr. Willet, after the incursion of the rioters into his bar 
at Chigwell. Nothing would have surprised me. If, in the 
momentary illumination of any ray of intelligence that may 
have come upon me in the way of thoughts of Home, a goblin 
postman, with a scarlet coat and bell, had come into that little 
kennel before me, broad awake in broad day, and, apologizing 
for being damp through walking in the sea, had handed me a 
letter, directed to myself, in familiar characters, ] am certain 
I should not have felt one atom of astonishment: I should 
have been perfectly satisfied. If Neptune himself had walked 
in, with a toasted shark on his trident, I should have looked 
upon the event as one of the very commonest everyday occur- 
renres. 

Once—once—I found myself on deck. I don’t know how I 
got there, or what possessed me to go there, but there I was ; 
and completely dressed too, with ahuge pea-coat on, and a pair 
of buots such as no weak man in his senses could ever have got 
into. 1 found myself standing, when a gleam of consciousness 
came upon me, holding on to something. I don’t know what. 
I think it was the boatswain: or it may have been the pump: 
or possibly the cow. I can’t say how long I had been there ; 
whether a day or a minute. I recollect trying to think about 
something (about anything in the whole wide world, I was not 
particular) without the smallest effect. I could not even make 
out which was the sea, and which the sky; for the horizon 
seemed drunk, and was flying wildly about, in all directions. 
Even in that incapable state, however, I recognized the lazy 
gentleman standing before me: nautically clad in a suit of 
shaggy blue, with an oilskin hat. But I was too imbecile, al- 
though I knew it to be he, to-separate him from his dress ; and 
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tried to call him, I remember, Pilot. After auothe: interval of to. 
tal unconsciousness, I found he had gone, and recognized another 
figure in its place. It seemed to wave and fluctuate before me 
as though I saw it reflected in an unsteady looking-glass ; but } 
knew it for the captain ; and such was the cheerful influence of 
his face, that I tried to smile: yes, even then I tried to smile, 
I saw by his gestures that he addressed me; but it was a 
long time before I could make out that he remonstrated against 
my standing up to my knees in water—as I was; of course 1 
don’t know why. I tried to thank him, but couldn’t. I could 
only point to my boots—or whatever I supposed my boots to 
be—and say in a plaintive voice, ‘Cork soles:” at the same 
time endeavouring, I am told, to sit down in the pool. Finding 
that I was quite insensible, and for the time a maniac, he hu- 
manely conducted me below. 

There I remained until I got better: suffering, whenever I 
was recommended to eat anything, an amoznt of anguish only 
second to that which is said to be endured by the apparently 
drownd, in the process of restoration to life. One gentleman 
on borrd had a letter of introduction to me from a mutual 
friend in~London. He sent it below with his card, on the 
morp‘ng of the head wind; and I was long troubled with the 
idea. that he might be up, and well, and a hundred times a-day 
expecting me to call upon him in the saloon. I imagined him 
one of those cast-iron images—I will not call them men—who 
ask, with red faces and lusty voices, what sea-sickness means, 
and whether it really is as bad as it is represented to be. This 
was very torturing indeed; and I don’t think I ever felt such 
perfect gratification and gratitude of heart, as I did when I 
heard from the ship’s doctor that he had been obliged to put a 
large mustard poultice on this very gentleman’s stomach. I 
date my recovery from the receipt of that intelligence. 

It was materially assisted though, I have no doubt, by a 
heavy gale of wind, which came slowly up at sunset, when we 
were about ten days out, and raged with gradually increasing 
fury until morning, saving that it lulled for an hour a little be- 
fore midnight. There was something in the unnatural repose 
of that hour, and in the after gathering of the storm, so incon- 
ceivably awful and tremendous, that its bursting into full vio- 
lence was almost a relief. 

The labouring of the ship in the troubled sea on this night I 
shall never forget. ‘ Will it ever be worse than this?” was a 
question I had often heard asked, when everything was sliding 
and bumping about, and when it certainly did seem difficult te 
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comprehend the possibility of anything afloat bene more dis 
turbed, without toppling over and going down. But what the 
agitation of a steam-vessel is, on a bad winter's night in the 
wild Atlantic, it is impossible for the most vivid imagination to 
conceive. To say that she is flung down on her side in the 
waves, with her masts dipping into them, and that, springing up 
again, she rolls over on the other side, until a heavy sea strikes 
‘her with the noise of a hundred great guns, and hurls her back 
—that she stops, and staggers, and shivers, as though stunned, 
and then, with a violent throbbing at her heart, darts onward - 
like a monster goaded into madness, to be beaten down, and 
battered, and crushed, and leaped on by the angry sea—that 
thunder, lightning, hail, and rain, and wind, are all in fierce con- 
tention for the mastery—that every plank has its groan, every 
nail its shriek, and every drop of water in the great ocean its 
howling voice—is nothing. To say that all is grand, and all 
appalling and horrible in the last degree, is nothing. Words 
cannot express it. Thoughts cannot convey it. Only a dream 
can call it up again, in all. its fury, rage, and passion. 

And yet, in the very midst of these terrors, I was placed ina 
situation so exquisitely ridiculous, that even then I had as strong 
a sense of its absurdity as I have now: and could no more help 
laughing than I can at any other comical incident, happening 
under circumstances the most favourable to its enjoyinent. 
About midnight we shipped a sea, which forced its way through 
the skylights, burst open the doors above, and came raging and 
roaring down into the ladies’ cabin, to the unspeakable conster- 
nation of my wife and a little Scotch lady—who, by the way, 
had previously sent a message to the captain by the stewardess, 
requesting him, with her compliments, to have a steel conduc: 
tor immediately attached to the top of every mast, and to the 
chimney, in order that the ship niight not be struck by light- 
ning. They, and the handmaid before-mentioned, being in 
such ecstacies of fear that I scarcely knew what to do with 
them, I naturally bethought myself of some restorative or com. 
fortable cordial ; and nothing better occurring to me, at the mo. 
ment, than hot brandy-and-water, I procurred a tumbler-full 
without delay. It being impossible to stand or sit without hold- 
ing on, they were all heaped together in one corner of a long 
sofa---a fixture, extending entirely across the cabin—where they 
tlung to each other in momentary expectation of being 
drowned, Wheo I approached this place with my specific, and 
was about to administer it, with many consolatary expressions, 
to the nearest sufferer, what was my dismay to see them all roll 
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slowly down to the other end! And when I staggered to that 
end, and held out the glass once more, how immensely baffled 
were my good intentions by the ship giving another iurch, and 
their all rolling back again! I suppose 1 dodged them up and 
down this sofa, for at least a quarter of an hour, without 
reaching them once; and by the time I did catch them, the 
brandy-and-water was diminished, by constant spilling, to a 
tea-spoonful. To complete the group, It is necessary to recog- 
nize in this disconcerted dodger, an individual very pale from 
sea-sickness, who had shaved his beard and brushed his haw, 
last, at Liverpool : and whose only articles of dress (linen not 
included) were a pair of dreadnaughc trousers; a blue jacket, 
formerly admired upon the Thames at Richmond ¢ no stock- 
ings; and one slipper. 

Of the outrageous antics performed by that ship next morn- 
ing ; which made bed a practical joke, and getting up, by any 
process short of falling out, an impossibility; I say nothing. 
But anything like the utter dreariness and desolation that met 
my eyes, when I literally ‘tumbled up” on deck at noon, I 
never saw. Ocean and sky were all of one dull, heavy, uni- 
form, lead colour. There was no extent of prospect even over 
the dreary waste that lay around us, for the sea ran high, and 
the horizon encompassed us like a large black hoop. Viewed 
from) the air, or some tall bluff on shore, it would have been 
imposing and stupendous, no doubt ; but seen from the wet and 
rolling decks, it only impressed one giddily and painfully. In 
the gale of last night the life-boat had been crushed by one blow 
of the sea like a walnut- shell; and there it hung dangling in the 
air: a mere faggot of crazy boards. The planking of the 
paddle-boxes had been torn sheer away. The wheels were ex- 
posed and bare; and they whirled and dashed their spray about 
the decks at random. Chimney, white with crusted salt; top- 
mast struck; storm-sails set ; rigging all knotted, tangled, wet, 
and drooping : a gloomier picture it would be hard to look 
upon. 

I was now comfortably established by courtesy in the ladies’ 
cabin, where, besides ourselves, there were only four other pas- 
sengers. First, the little Scotch lady before-mentioned, on her 
way to join her husband at New York, who had settled there 
three years before. Secondly and thirdly, an honest young 
Yorkshireman, connec‘sd with some American house; domi 
riled in that same city, and carrying thither his beautiful young 
wife, to whom he had been married but a fortnight, and wha 
was the fairest specimen of a comely English country girl ] 
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have ever seen. Fourthly, fifthly, and lastly, another couple, 
newly mafried too, if one might judge from the endearments 
they frequently interchanged; of whom I know no more than 
that they were rather a mysterious, run-away kind of couple; 
that the lady had great personal attractions also; and that the 
gentleman carried more guns with him than Robinson Crusoe, _ 
wore a shooting-coat, and had two great dogs on board. On 
further consideration, I remember that he tried hot roast pig 
and bottled ale as a cure for sea-sickness; and that he tock 
these remedies (usually in bed) day after day, with astonishing 
perseverance. I may add, for the information of the curious, 
that they decidedly failed. 

The weather continuing obstinately and almost unprecedent- 
edly bad, we usually straggled into this cabin, more or less 
faint and miserable, about an hour before noon, and lay down 
on the sofas to recover; during which interval, the captain 
would look in to communicate the state of the wind, the moral 
certainty of its changing to-morrow (the weather is always going 
to improve to-morrow, at sea), the vessel’s rate of sailing, and 
so forth. Observations there were none to tell us of, for there 
was no sun to take them by. But a description of one day will 
serve for all the rest. Here it is. 

The captain being gone, we compose ourselves to read, if the 
place be light enough ; and if not, we doze and talk alternately. 
At one, a bell rings, and the stewardess comes down with a 
steaming dish of baked potatoes, and another of roasted apples ; 
and plates of pig’s face, cold ham, salt beef; or perhaps a 
smoking mess of rare hot collops. We fall-to upon these dain. 
ties; eat as much as we can (we have great appetites now) ; and 
are as long as possible about it. If the fire will burn (it wd/ 
sometimes) we are pretty cheerful. Itfit won't, we all remark to 
each other that it’s very cold, rub our hands, cover ourselves with 
coats and cloaks, and lie down again to doze, talk, and read 
(provided as aforesaid), until dinner-time. At five, another bell 
rings, and the stewardess re-appears with another dish of pota- 
toes—boiled this time—and store of hot meat of various kinds: 
not forgetting the roast pig, to be taken medicinally. We sit 
down at table again (rather more cheerfully than before) ; 
prolong the meal witha rather mouldy dessert of apples, grapes, 
and oranges; and drink our wine and brandy-and-water. The 
bottles and glasses are still upon the table, and the orangeg 
and so forth are rolling about according to their fancy and the 
ship's way, when the doctor comes down, by special nightly in. 
vitation, to join our evening rubber : immediately on whose ar 
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rival we make a party at whist, and as it is a rough night and 
the cards will not lie on the cloth, we put the tricks in our pock- 
ets as we take them. At whist we remain with exemplary 
gravity (deducting a short time for tea and toast) until eleven 
o’clock, or thereabouts; when the captain comes down again, 
in a sou’-wester hat tied under his chin, and a pilot-coat : making 
the ground wet where he stands, By this time the card-playing 
is over, and the bottles and the glasses are again upon the ta 
ble ; and after an hour’s pleasant conversation about the ship, 
the passengers, and things in general, the captain (who never 
goes to bed, and is never out of humour) turns up his coat col- 
lar for the deck again ; shakes hands allround ; and goes laugh- 
ing out into the weather as merrily as to a birth-day party. 

As to daily news, there is no dearth of that commodity. 
This passenger is reported to have lost fourteen pounds at Vingt- 
et-un in the saloon yesterday ; and that passenger drinkshis bot- 
tle of champagne every day, and how he does it (being only a 
clerk), nobody knows. The head engineer has distinctly said 
that there never was such times—meaning weather—and four 
good hands are ill, and have given in, dead beat. Several births 
are full of water, and all the cabins are leaky. The ship’s cook, 
secretly swigging damaged whiskey, has been found drunk ; and 
has been played upon by the fire-engine until quite sober. All 
the stewards have fallen down-stairs at various dinner-times, and 
go about with plasters in various places. The baker is ill, and 
so is the pastry-cook. A new man, horribly indisposed, has 
been required to fill the place of the latter officer ; and has been 
propped and jammed up with empty casks ina little house upon 
deck, and commanded to roll out pie-crusts, which he protests 
(being highly bilious) it is death to him to look at. News! A 
dozen murders on shore would lack the interest of these slight 
incidents at sea. 

Divided between our rubber and such topics as these, we were 
running (as we thought) into Halifax Harbour, on the fifteenth 
night, with little wind and a bright moon—indeed, we had made 
the Light at its outer entrance, and put the pilot in charge— 
when suddenly the ship struck upon a bank of mud. An im- 
mediate rush on deck took place of course; the sides were 
crowded in an instant; and for a few minutes we were in as 
lively a state of confusion as the greatest lover of disorder would 
desire to see. The passengers, and guns, and water-casks, and 
other heavy matters, being all huddled together aft, however, to 
lighten her in the head, she was soon got off; and after some 
driving on towards an uncomfortable line of objects (whose vi- 
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cinity had been announced very early in the disaster by a loud 
cry of ‘Breakers a-head!’’) and much backing of paddles, and 
heaving of the lead into a constantly decreasing depth of water, 
we droyved anchor in a strange outlandish-looking nook which 
nobody on board could recognize, although there was land all 
about us and, so close that we could plainly see the waving 
branches of the trees. 

It was strange enough, in the silence of midnight, and the 
ilead stillness that seemed to be created by the sudden and un- 
expected stoppage of the engine which had been clanking and 
blasting in our ears incessantly for so many days, to watch the 
look of blank astonishment expressed in every face: beginning 
with the officers, tracing it through all the passengers, and de- 
scending to the very stokers and furnace-men, who emerged 
from below, one by one, and clustered together in a smoky 
group about the hatchway of the engine-room, comparing notes 
in whispers. After throwing up a few rockets and firing signal- 
guns in the hope of being hailed from the land, or at least of see- 
ing a light—but without any other sight or sound presenting it- 
self——it was determined to send a boat on shore. It was amus- 
ing to.observe how very kind some of the passengers were, in 
volunteering to go ashore in this same boat: for the general 
good, of course: not by any means because they thought the 
ship in an unsafe position, or contemplated the possibility of her 
heeling over in case the tide were running out. Nor was it less_ 
amusing to remark how desperately unpopular the poor pilot 
became in one short minute. He had had his passage out from 
Liverpool, and during the whole voyage had been quite a noto- 
rious character, as a teller of anedotes and cracker of jokes, 
Yet here were the very men who had laughed the loudest at his 
jests, now flourishing their fists in his face, loading him with 
imprecations, and defying him to his teeth as a villain ! 

The hoat soon shoved off, with a lantern and sundry blue 
lights on board; and in less than an hour returned ; the officer 
in command bringing with him a tolerably tall young tree, 
which be had plucked up Ly the roots, to satisfy certain dis- 
trustful passengers whose minds misgave them that they were te 
be imposed upon and shipwrecked, and who would on no other 
terms believe that he had been ashore, or had done any- 
thing but fraudulently row a little way into the mist, spe- 
cially to deceive them and compass their deaths. Our captain 
had torseen from the first that we must be in a place called 
the Eastern passage; and so we were. It was about the last 
place in the world in which we hat any business or reason te 
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be, but a sudden fog, and some error on the pilot’s part, were 
the cause. We would surrounded by banks, and rocks, and 
shoals of all kinds, but had happily drifted, it seemed, upon the 
only safe speck that was to be found thereabouts. Eased by 
this report, and by the assurance that the tide was past the ebb, 
we turned in at three o'clock in the morning. 

I was dressing about half-past nine next day, when the noise 
above hurried me on deck. When I left it over-night, it was 
dark, foggy, and damp, and there were bleak hills all round us. 
Now, we were gliding down-a smooth, broad stream, at the rate 
of eleven miles an hour: our colours flying gaily; our crew 
rigged out in their smartest clothes; our officers in uniform 
again ; the sun shining as on a brilliant April day in England; 
the land stretched out on either side, streaked with light patches 
of snow, white wooden houses; people at their doors; tele- 
graphs working; flags hoisted; wharves appearing; ships; 
quays crowded with people ; distant noises; shouts ; men and 
boys running down steep places towards the pier: all more 
bright and gay and fresh to our unused eyes than words can 
paint them. Wecame toa wharf, paved with uplifted faces ; 
got alongside, and. were made fast, after some shouting and 
straining of cables ; darted, a score of us along the gangway, 
almost as soon as it was thrust out to meet us, and before it had 
reached the ship—and leaped upon the firm glad earth again ! ” 

I suppose this Halifax would have appeared an Elysium, 
though it had been a curiosity of ugly dulness. But I carried 


away with me a most pleasant impression of the town and its 


inhabitants, and have preserved it to this hour. Nor was it 
without regret that I came home without having found an op- 
portunity of returning thither, and once more shaking hands 
with the friends I made that day. 

It happened to be the opening of the Legislative Council and 
General Assembly, at which Ceremonial the forms observed on 
the commencement of a new Session of Parliament in England 
were 0 closely copied, and so gravely presented on a small 
scale, that it was hke looking at Westminster through the wrong 
end of a telescope. The governor, as her Majesty’s represent- 
ative, delivered what may be called the Speech from the 
Throne. He said what he had to say manfully and well. The 
military band outside the building struck up ‘God save the 
Queen” with great vigour before his Excellency had quite fin- 
ished ; the people shouted; the ins rubbed their hands; the 
outs shook their heads ; the Government party said there never 
was such a good speech the opposition declared there never 
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was such a bad one; the Speaker and members of the IIouse 
of Assembiy withdrew from the bar to say a great deal among 
cnemselves and do a little: and in short, everything went on, 
and promised to go on, just as it does at home upon the like 
dccasions. 

The town is built on the side of ahill, the highest point be- 
ing commanded by a strong fortress, not yet quite finished, 
Several streets of good breadth and appearance extend from its 
zummit to the water-side, and are intersected by cross streets 
running parallel with the river. The houses are chiefly of wood. 
The market is abundantly supplied : and provisions are exceed- 
ingly cheap. The weather being unusually mild at that time 
for the season of the year, there was no sleighing: but there 
were plenty of those vehicles in yards and by-places, and some 
of them, from the gorgeous quality of their decorations, might 
have “gone on” without alteration as triumphal cars in a mel- 
odrama at Astley’s. The day was uncommonly fine ; the air, 
bracing and healthful ; the whole aspect of the town cheerful, 
thriving, and industrious. 

We lay there seven hours, to deliver amd exchange the 
mails. At length, having collected all our bags and all our 
passengers (including two or three choice spirits, who, having 
indulged too freely in oysters and champagne, were found lying 
insensible on their backs in unfrequented streets), the engines 
were again put in motion, and we stood off for Boston. 

Encountering squally weather again in the Bay of Fundy, we 

tumbled and rolled about as usual all that night and all next day. 
On the next afternoon, that is to say, on Saturday, the twenty- 
second of January, an American pilot-boat came alongside, and 
soon afterwards the Britannia steam-packet from Liverpool, 
eighteen days out, was telegraphed at Boston. 
_ The indescribable interest with which I strained my eyes as 
the first patches of American soil peeped like molehills from 
the green sea, and followed them, as they swelled, by slow and 
almost imperceptible degrees, into a continuous line of coast 
zan hardly be exaggerated. A sharp keen wind blew dead 
against us; a hard frost prevailed on shore ; and the cold was 
most severe. Yet the air was so intensely clear, and dry, and 
bright, that the temperature was not only endurable, but de- 
licious. 

How I remained on deck, staring about me, until we came 
alongside the dock, and how, though I had had as many eyes as 
Argus, I should have had them all wide open, and all employed 
on new objects—are topics which I will not prolong this chap- 
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ter to discuss. Neither will I more than hint at my foreigner- 
like mistake, in supposing that a party of most active persons, 
who scrambled on board at the peril of their lives as we ap- 
proached the wharf, were newsmen, answering to that industri- 
ous class at home; whereas, despite the leathern wallets of 
news slung about the necks of some, and the broad sheets in 
the hands of all, they were Editors, who boarded ships in per- 
son (as one gentleman in a worsted comforter informed me), 
“because they liked the excitement of it.” Suffice it in this 
place to say, that one of these invaders, with a ready courtesy 
for which I thank him here most gratefully, went on before to 
order rooms at the hotel ; and that when I followed, as I soon 
did, I found myself rolling through the long passages with an 
involuntary imitation of the gait of Mr. T. P. Cooke, in a new 
nautical melodrama. 

‘“‘ Dinner, if you please,” said I to the waiter. 

“When P” said the waiter, 

‘* As quick as possible,” said I. 

“‘ Right away ?” said the waiter. 

After a moment’s hesitation, I answered, ‘No,” at hazard. 

“* ot right away ?”’ cried the waiter, with an amount of sur- 
prise that made me start. . 

I looked at him doubtfully, and ‘returned, “No; I would 
rather have it in this private room. I like it very much.” 

At this, I really thought the waiter must have gone out of 
his mind ; as I believe he would have done, but for the inter- 
position of another man, who whispered in his ear, “Directly.” 

“Well! and that’s a fact! ” said the waiter, looking help- 
lessly at me: ‘Right away.” 

I saw now the “ Right away” and ‘ Directly” were one and 
at the same thing, So I reversed my previous answer, and sat 
down to dinner in ten minutes afterwards ; and a capital din- 
ner it was. 

The hotel (a very excellent one), is called the Tremont 
ffouse. It has more galleries, colonnades, piazzas, and pas- 
sages than I can remember, or the reader would believe. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Boston. 


N all the public establishments of America, the utmost 
Nei ®oy| courtesy prevails. Most of our Departments are sus- 
yas) ke4| ceptible of considerable improvement in this respect, 
: but the Custom house above all others would do well 
to take example from the United States, and render itself some- 
what less odious and offensive to foreigners. The servile rapac- 
ity of the French officials is sufficiently contemptible ; but there 
is a surly, boorish incivility about our men, alike disgusting to 
all persons who fall into their hands, and discreditable to the 
nation that keeps such ill-conditioned curs snarling about its 
yates. 

When I landed in America, I could not help being strongly 
impressed with the contrast their Custom-house presented, and 
the attention, politeness, and good-humour with which its offi 
cers discharged their duty. 

As we did not land at Boston, in consequence of some de- 
tention at the wharf, until after dark, I received my first im- 
pressions of the city in walking down to the Custom-house on 
the morning after our arrival, which was Sunday. I am afraid 
to say, by the way, how many offers of pews and seats in 
church for that morning were made to us, by formal note of in- 
vitation, before we had half finished our first dinner in Amer- 
ica, but if | may be allowed to make a moderate guess, without 
going into nicer calculation, I should say that at least as many 
sittings were proffered us, as would have accommodated a 
score or two of grown-up families. The number of creeds and 
forms of religion to which the pleasure of our company was re- 
quested, was in very fair proportion. 

Not being able, in the absence of any change of clothes, to 
go to church that day, we were compelled to decline these 
kindnesses, one and all; and I was reluctantly obliged to 
forego the delight of hearing Dr. Channing, who happened to 
preach that morning for the first time in a very long interval. 
f mention the name of this distinguished and accomplisied 
man (with whom I soon afterwards had the pleasure of becom- 
ing personally acquainted), that | may have the gratification of 
recording my humble tribute of admiration and respect for his 
high abilities and character; and for the bold philanthropy 
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with which he has ever opposed himself to that most hideous 
blot and foul disgrace—Slavery. 

To return to Boston. When I got into the streéts upon this 
Sunday morning, the air was so clear, the houses were so 
bright and gay; the signboards were painted in such gaudy 
colours; the gilded letters were so very golden; the bricks 
"were so very red, the stone was so very white, the blinds and 
area railings were so very green, the knobs and plates upon 
the street doors so marvellously bright and twinkling ; and all 
so slight and unsubstantial in appearance—that every thorough- 
fare in the city looked exactly like ascene in a pantomime. It 
rarely happens in the business streets that a tradesman—if I 
may venture to call anybody a tradesman, where everybody is 
a merchant—resides above his store; so that m@my occupa 
tions are often carried on in one house, and the whole front is 
covered with boards and inscriptions. As I walked along, I 
kept glancing up at these boards, confidently expecting to see 
a few of them change into something; and I never turned a 
corner suddenly without looking out for the clown and panta- 
loon, who, I had no doubt, were hiding in a doorway or behind 
some pillar close at hand. As to Harlequin and Columbine, I 
discovered immediately that they lodged (they are always look- 
ing after lodgings in a pantomime) at a very small clock- 
maker’s, one story high, near the hotel; which, in addition to 
various symbols and devices, almost covering the whole front, 
had a great dial hanging out—to be jumped through, of 
course. . : 

The suburbs are, if possible, even more unsubstantial-look- 
ing than the city. The white wooden houses (so white that it 
makes one wink to look at them), with their green jalousie 
blinds, are so sprinkled and dropped about in all directions, 
without seeming to have any root at all in the ground; andthe 
small churches and chapels are so prim, and bright, and highly 
varnished ; that I almost believed the whole affair could be 
taken up piecemeal like a child’s toy, and crammed into a little 
box. 

The city is a beautiful one, and cannot fail, I should imag- 
‘ne, to impress all strangers very favourably. The private 
dwelling-houses are, fur the most part, large and elegant ; the 
shops extremely good; and the public buildings handsome. 
The State House is built upon the summit of a hill, which rises 
gradually at first, and afterwards by a steep ascent, almost from 
the water's edge. In front is a green inclosure, called the 
Common. The site is beautiful: and from the <op there is a 
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charming panoramic view of the whole town and neighbour- 
hood. In addition to a variety of commodious offices; it 
contains two handsome chambers: in one the House of 
Representatives of the State hold their meetings : in the other, 
the Senate. Such proceedings as I saw here, were conducted 
with perfect gravity and decorum; and were certainly calcus 
lated to inspire attention and respect. 

‘There isno doubt that much of the intellectual refinement and 
superiority of Boston, is referable to the quiet influence of the 
University of Cambridge, which is within three or four miles of 
the city. The resident professors at that university are gentle- 
men of learning and varied attainments; and are, without one 
exception that I can call to mind, men who would shed a grace 
upon, andxdo honour to, any society in the civilized world. 
Many of the resident gentry in Boston and its neighbourhood, 
and I think I am not mistaken in adding, a large majority of 
those who are attached to the liberal professions there, have 
been educated at this same school. Whatever the defects of 
Amencan universities may be, they disseminate no prejudices ;_ 
rear no bigots; dig up the buried ashes of no old supersti- 
tions ; never interpose between the people and their improve- 
ment; exclude no man because of his religious opinions ; 
above all, in their whole course of study and instruction, recog- 
nize a world, anda broad one too, lying beyond the college 
walls. 

It was a source of inexpressible pleasure to me to observe 
the almost imperceptible, but nof less certain effect, wrought 
by this institution among the small community of Boston ; and 
to note at every turn the humanizing tastes and desires it has 
engendered; the affectionate friendships to which it has given 
rise ; the amount of vanity and prejudice it has dispelled. The 
golden calf they worship at Boston is a pigmy compared with 
the giant effigies set up in other parts of that vast counting- 
house which lies beyond the Atlantic ; and the almighty dollar 
sinks into something comparatively insignificant, amidst a 
whole Pantheon of better gods. 

Above all, I sincerely believe that the public institutions and 
charities of this capital of Massachusetts are as nearly perfect, 
as the most considerate wisdom, benevolence, and humanity, 
can make them. I never in my life was more affected by the 
contemplation of happiness, under circumstances of privation 
and bereavement, than in my visits to these establishments, 

It is a great and pleasant feature of all such institutions in 
Amenica, that they are either supported by the State or assisted 
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by the S ate ; or (in the event of their not needing its helping 
hand) that taey act in concert with it, and are emphatically the 
people’s. I cannot but think, with a view to the principle and 
its tendency to elevate or depress the character of the industri- 
ous classes, that a Public Charity is immeasurably better than 
a Private Foundation, wo matter how munificently the latte: 
may be endowed. In our own country, where it has not, un- 
til within these later days, been a very popular fashion with gov: 
ernments to display any extraordinary regard forthe great mass 
of the people, or to recognize their existence as improvable 
creatures, private charities, unexampled in the history of the 
earth, have arisen, to do an incalculable amount of good among 
the destitute and afflicted. But the government of the country, 
having neither act nor part in them, is not in the receipt of any 
portion of the gratitude they inspire ; and offering very little 
shelter or relief beyond that which is to be found in the work- 
house and the jail, has come, not unnaturally, to be looked 
upon by the poor rather asa stern master, quick to correct 
and punish, than a kind protector, merciful and vigilant in their 
hour of need. : 

The maxim that out of evil cometh good, is strongly illus 
trated by these establishments at home; as the records of the 
Prerogative Office in Doctor's Commons can abundantly 
prove. Some immensely rich old gentleman or lady, sur- 
rounded by needy relatives, makes, upon a low average, a will 
a-week, The old gentleman or lady, never very remarkable in 
the best of times for good temper, if full of aches ard pains 
from head to foot ; full of fancies and caprices; full of spleen, 
distrust, suspicion, and dislike. To cancel old wills, and invent 
new Ones, is at last the sole business of such a testator’s exist- 
ence; and relations and friends (some of whom have been 
bred up distinctly to inherit a large share of the property, and 
have been, from their cradles, specially disqualified from devot- 
ing themselves to any useful pursuit, on that account) are so 
often and so unexpectedly and summarily cut off, and rein- 
stated, and cut off again, that the whole family, down to the 
remotest cousin, is kept in a perpetual fever. At length it be- 
comes plain that the old lady or gentleman has not long to 
live; and the plainer’this becomes, the more clearly the old 
lady or gentleman perceives that everybody is in a conspiracy 
against their poor old dying relative ; wherefore the old lady 
or gentleman makes another last will—positively the last this 
time—conceals the same in a china tea-pot, and exyires next 
day. Then it turns out, that the whole of the real and personal 
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estate is divided between half-a-dozen charities; and that the 
dead and gone testator has in pure spite helped to do a great 
deal of good, at the cost of an immense amount of evil passion 
and misery. 

The Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Blind, at Boston, is superintended by a body of trustees who 
make an annual report to the corporation. The indigent blind 
of that state are admitted gratuitously. Those from the ad- 
joining state of Connecticut, or from the states of Maine, Ver- 
mort, or New Hampshire, are admitted by a warrant from the 
state to which they respectively belong ; or, failing that, must 
find security among their friends, for the payment of about 
twenty pounds English for their first year’s board and instruc- 
tian, and ten for the second. “ After the first year,” say the 
trustees, “an account current will be opened with each pupil ; 
he will be charged with the actual cost of his board, which will 
not exceed two dollars per week ;” a trifle more than eight 
shillings English ; ‘and he will be credited with the amount 
paid for him by the state, or by his friends ; also with his earn- 
ings over and above the cost of the stock which he uses; so 
that all his earnings over one dollar per week will be his own. 
By the third year it will be known whether his earnings will 
more than pay the actual cost of his board; if they should, he 
will have it at his option to remain and receive his earnings, or 
not. Those who prove unable to earn their own livelihood 
will not be retained ; as it is not desirable to convert the es- 
tablishment into an almshouse, or to retain any but working 
bees in the hive. Those who by physical or mental imbecility 
are disqualified for work, are thereby disqualified from being 
members of an industrial community; and they can be better 
provided for in establishments fitted for the infirm.” 

I went to see this place one very fine winter morning: an 
Italian sky above, and the air so clear and bright on every 
side, that even my eyes, which are none of the best, could 
follow the minute lines and scraps of tracery in distant buildings. 
Like most other public institutions in America, of the same 
class, it stands a mile or two without the town, in a cheerful, 
healthy spot; and is an airy, spacious, handsome edifice. It 
is built upon a height, commanding the harbour, When I 
paused for a moment at the door, and marked how fresh and 
free the whole scene was—what sparkling bubbles glanced upon 
the waves, and welled up every moment to the surface, as 
though the world below, like that above, were radiant with the 
bright day, and gushing over in its fulness of light: when 1 
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gazed from sail to sail away upon a ship at sea, a tiny speck of 
shining white, the only cloud upon the still, deep, distant blue 
—and, turhing, saw a blind boy with his sightless face ad- 
dressed that way, as though he too had some sense within him 
of the glorious distance : I felt a kind of sorrow that the place 
should be so very light, and a strange wish that for his sake it 
were darker. It was but momentary, of course, and a mere 
fancy, but I felt it keenly for all that. 

The children were at their daily tasks in different rooms, 
except a few who were already dismissed, and were at play. 
Here, as in many institutions, no uniform is worn ; and I was 
very glad of it, for two reasons. Firstly, because I am sure 
that nothing but senseless custom and want of thought would 
reconcile us to the liveries and badges we are so fond of at 
home. Secondly, because the absence of these things presents 
each child to the visitor in his or her own proper character, 
with its individuality unimpaired; not lost in a dull, ugly, 
monotonous repetition of the same unmeaning garb: which is 
really an important consideration. The wisdom of encourag- 
ing a little harmless pride in personal appearance even among 
the blind, or the whimsical absurdity of considering charity and 
leather breeches inseparable companions, as we do, requires ne 
comment. 

Good order, cleanliness, and comfort, pervaded every corner 
of the building. The various classes, who were gathered round 
their teachers, answered the .questions put to them with readi- 
ness and intelligence, and in a spirit of cheerful contest for 
precedence which pleased me very much. Those who were at 
play, were gleesome and noisy as other children. More spirit- 
ual and affectionate friendships appeared to exist among them, 
than would be found among other. young persons suffering 
under no deprivation ; but this I expected and was prepared 
to find. It isa part ef the great scheme of Heaven’s merciful 
consideration for the afflicted. 

Ina portion of the building, set apart for that purpose, are 
workshops for blind persons whose education is finished, and 
who have acquired a trade, but who cannot pursue it in an 
ordinary manufactory because of their deprivation. Several 
people were at work here; making brushes, mattresses, and so 
forth ; and the cheerfulness, industry, and good order discern- 
ible inevery other part of the building, extended to this depart: 
ment also. 

On the ringing of a bell, the pupils all repaired, without any 
guide or leader, to a spacious music-hall, where they took the 
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seats in an orchestra erected for that purpose, and listened 
with manifest delight to a voluntary on the organ, played by 
one of themselves. At its conclusion, the performer, a boy of 
nineteen or twenty, gave place to a girl; and to her accom- 
paniment they all sang a hymn, and afterwards a sort of chorus. 
It was very sad to look upon and hear them, happy though 
their condition unquestionably was ; and I saw that one bli.d 
girl, who (being for the time. deprived of the use of her I'mks, 
by sickness) sat close beside me with her face towards them, 
wept silently the while she listened. 

It is strange to watch the faces of the blind, and see how 
free they are from all concealment of what is passing in their 
thoughts ; observing which, a man with eyes may blush to con- 
template the mask he wears. Allowing for one shade of anx- 
ious expression which is never absent from their countenances, 
and the like of which we may readily detect in our own faces 
if we try to feel our way in the dark, every idea, as it rises 
within them, is expressed with the lightning’s speed, and nat- 
ure’s truth. If the company at a rout, or diawing-room at 
court, could only for one time be as unconscious of the eyes 
upon them as blind men and women are, what secrets would 
come out, and what a worker of hypocrisy this sight, the loss of 
which we so much pity, would appear to be ! 

The thought occurred to me as I sat down in another room, 
before a girl, blind, deaf, and dumb; destitute of smell; and 
nearly so, of taste; before a fair young creature with every 
human faculty, and hope, and power of goodness and affection, 
inclosed within her delicate frame, and but one outward sense 
—the sense of touch. There she was, before me ; built up, as 
it were, in a marble cell, impervious to any ray of light, or 
particle of sound ; with her poor white hand peeping througha 
chink in the wall, beckoning to some good man for help, that 
an Immortal soul might be awakened. 

Long before I looked upon her, the help had come. Her 
face was radiant with intelligence and pleasure. Her hair, 
braided by her own hands, was bound about a head, whose in- 
tellectual capacity and development were beautifully expressed 
in its graceful outline, and its broad open brow; her dress, az- 
ranged by herself, was a pattern of neatness and simplicity ; the 
work she had knitted, lay beside her ; her writing-book was on 
the desk she leaned upon. From the mournful ruin of such 
bereavement, there had slowly risen up this gentle, tender, 
guileless, grateful-hearted being. 

J.ike other inmates of that house, she had a green ribbos 
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boond round her eyelids.” A doll she had dressed lay near 
upon the ground. I took it up, and saw that she had made a 
green fillet such as she wore herself, and fastened it about its 
miniic eyes. 

She was seated in a little enclosure, made by school-desks 
and forms, writing her daily journal. But soon finishing this 
pursuit, she engaged in. an animated communication with a 
teachér who sat beside her. This was a favourite mistress 
with the poor pupil. If she. could see the face of her fair in-_ 
structress, she would not love her less, I ai sure. 

I have extracted a few disjointed ‘fragments of her history, 
from an account, written by that one man who has made her 
what she is. It is a very beautiful and touching narrative ; and 
I wish I could present it entire. 

Her name is Laura Bridgman. ‘‘She was born in Hanover, 
New Hampshire, on the twenty-first of December, 1829. She 
is described as having been a very sprightly and pretty infant, 
with bright blue eyes. She was, however, so puny and feeble 
until she was a year and a-half old, that her parents hardly 
hoped to rear her. She was subject to severe fits, which 
seemed to rack her. frame almost beyond her power of endur- 
ance: and life was held by the feeblest tenure: but when a 
year and_a-half old, she seemed to rally ; the dangerous symp- 
toms subsided ; and at twenty months old, she was perfectly 
well. 

“Then her mental powers, hitherto stinted in their growth, 
rapidly developed themselves ; and during the four months of 
health which she enjoyed, she ‘appears (making due allowance. 
for a fond mother’s account) to have displayed a considerable 
degree of oa alg 

“But stiddenly she sickened again ; her disease raged with 
great violence during five weeks, when her eyes and ears 
were inflamed, suppurated, and their contents were discharged.. 
But though sight and hearing were gone forever, the poor 
child’s sufferings were not ended. The fever raged during 
seven weeks; for five months she was kept in bed in a dark- 
ened 100m; it was a year before she could walk unsupported, 
and two years before she could sit up all day. It was now ob- 
served that her sense of smell was almost entirely destroyed ; 
and, consequently, that her taste was much blunted. 

“It was not until four years of age that the poor child’s 
bodily health seemed restored, and she was able to enter upon 
aer apprenticeship of life and the world. 

“But what a situation was hers! ‘Che darkness and the 
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silence of the tomb were around her: no mother’s sinile called 
forth her answering smile, no father’s voice taught her to imi- 
tate his sounds :—they, brothers and sisters, were but forms of 
matter which resisted her touch, but which differed not from 
the furniture of the house, save in warmth, and in the power of 
locomotion ; and not even in these respects from the dog and 
the cat. : 

“But the immortal spirit which had been implanted within 
her could not die, nor be maimed nor mutilated; and though 
most of its avenues of communication with the world were cut 
off, it began to manifest itself through the others. As soon as 
she could walk, she began to explore the room, and then the 
house ; she became familiar with the form, density, weight, and 
heat of every article she could lay her hands upon. She fol- 
lowed her mother, and felt her hands and arms, as she was 
occupied about the house; and her disposition to imitate, led 
her to repeat everything herself. She even learned to sew a 
little, and to knit.” 

The reader will scarcely need to be told, however, that the 
opportunities of communicating with her, were very, very lim- 
ited ; and that the moral effects of her wretched state soon 
began to appear. Those who cannot be enlightened by rea- 
son, €an only be controlled by force ; and this, coupled with 
her great privations, must soon have reduced her to a worse 
condition than that of the beasts that perish, but for timely and 
unhoped-for aid. 

“ At this time, I was so fortunate as to hear of the child, and 
immediately hastened to Hanover to see her.- 1 found her 
with a well-formed figure ; a strongly-marked, hervous-sanguine 
temperament; a large and beautifully-shaped head; and the 
whole system in healthy action. The parents were easily in- 
duced to consent to her coming to Boston, and on the 4th of 
October, 1837, they brought her to the Institution. 

‘For a while, she was much bewildered; and after waiting 
about two weeks, until she became acquainted with her new 
locality, and somewhat familiar with the inmates, the attempt 
was made to give her knowledge of arbitrary signs, by which 
she could interchange thoughts with others, 

“There was one of two ways to be adopted : either to go on 
to build up a language of signs on the basis of the natural lan- 
guage which she had already.commenced herself, or to teach 
her the purely arbitrary language in common use: that is, to 
give her a sign for every individual thing, or to give her a 
knowledge of letters by combination of which she might express 
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her idea of the existence, and the mode and condition of 
existence, of anything. The former would have been easy, but 
very ineffectual ; the latter seemed very difficult, but, if accom- 
plished, very effectual. I determined therefore to try the 
latter. 

“The first experiments were made by taking articles in com- 
mon use, such as knives, forks, spoons, keys, etc., and pasting 
upon them labels with their names printed in raised letters. 
These she felt very carefully, and soon, of course, distinguished 
that the crooked lines s goon, differed as much from the crooked 
lines £ey, as the spoon differed from the key m form. 

“Then small detached labels, with the same words printed 
upon them, were put into her hands; and she soon observed 
that they were similar to the ones pasted on the articles. She 
showed her perception of this similarity by laying the label key 
upon the key, and the label sfo00 upon the spoon. She was 
encouraged here by the natural sign of approbation, patting on 
the head. 

“‘The same process was then repeated with all the articles 
which she could handle; and she very easily learned to place 
the proper labels upon them. It was evident, however, that 
the only intellectual exercise was that of imitation and memory. 
She recollected that the label 00% was placed upon a book, 
and she repeated the process first from imitation, next from 
memory, with only the motive of love of approbation, but ap- 
parently without the intellectual perception of any relation 
between the things. 

“« After a while, instead of labels, the individual letters were 
given to her on detached bits of paper: they were arranged 
side by side so as to spell do0k, key, etc.; then they were 
mixed up in a heap, and a sign was made for her to arrange 
them herself, so as to express the words Jdoo0k, key, etc.; and 
she did so. 

“Hitherto, the process had been mechanical, and the suc- 
cess about as great as teaching a very knowing dog a variety of 
tricks. ‘The poor child had sat in mute amazement, and 
patiently imitated everything her teacher did; but now the 
truth began to flash upon her: her intellect began to work: 
she perceived that here was a way by which she could herself 
make up a sign of anything that was in her own mind, and 
show it to another mind; and at once her countenance lighted 
up with a human expression ; it was no longer a dog, or parrat: 
it was an immortal spirit, eagerly seizing upon a new link of 
union with other spirits! I could almost fix upon the moment 
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when tnis truth dawned upon her mind, and spread its light te 
her countenance; I saw that the great obstacle was overcome ; 


and that henceforward nothing but patient and persevering, but 


plain and straightforward, efforts were to be used. — - 

“The result, thus far, is quickly related, and easily con- 
ceived; but not so was the process; for many weeks of ap- 
farently unprofi‘able labour were passed before it was effected. 

“\Vhen it was said above, that a sign was made, it was in: 
tended to say that the action was performed by her teacher, 
she feeling his hands, and then imitating the motion. 

‘The next step-was to procure a set of metal types, with 
the different letters of the alphabet cast upon their ends; also 
a buard, in which were square holes, into which holes she could 


set the types; so that the letters on their ends could alone be 


felt above the surface. 

‘Then, on any article being handed to her,—for instance, a 
pencil, or a watch,—she would select the component letters, 
and arrange them on her board, and read them with apparent 
pleasure. ‘ 

“«She was exercised for several weeks in this way, until her 
vocabulary became extensive; and then the important step 
was taken of teaching her how to represent the different letters 
by the position of her fingers, instead of the cumbrous appar- 
atus of the board and types. She accomplished this: speedily 
#nd easily, for her intellect had begun to work in aid of her 
teacher, and her progress was rapid. 

“This was the period, about three months after she had 
commenced, that the first report of her case was made, in 
which it is stated that ‘she has just learned the manual alpha- 
bet, as used by the deaf mutes, and it is a subject of delight 
and wonder to see how rapidly, correctly, and eagerly she goes 
on with her labours. Her teacher gives her a new object,— 
for instance, a pencil,—first lets her examine it, and get an 
idea of its use, then teaches her how to spell it by making the 
signs for the letters with her own fingers: the child grasps her 
hand, and feels her fingers, as the different letters are formed ; 
she turns her head a little on oue side, like a person listening 
closely ; her lips are apart; she seems scarcely to breathe; 
and her countenance, at first anxious, gradually changes to a 
smile, as she comprehends the lesson. She then holds up her 
tiny fingers, and spells the word in the manual alphabet; next, 
she takes her types and arranges her letters; and last, to make 
sure that she is right, she takes the whole of the types compos 
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ing the word, and places them: upon or in contact with the. 
pencil, or whatever the object may be.’ 

‘The whole of the succeeding year was passed in gratifying 
her eager inquiries for the names of every object which she 


could possibly handle; in exercising her in the use of the 


manual alphabet; in extending in every possible way her 


_kmowledge of the physical relations of things; and the proper 


care of her health. 

“ At the end of the year a report of her case was made, from 
which the following is an extract: 

“©<Tt has been ascertained beyond the possibility of doubt, 


that sbe cannot see a ray of light, cannot hear the least sound, 


and never exercises her sense of smell, if she have any. Thus 
her mind dwells in darkness and stillness, as profound as that 
of a closed tomb at midnight. Of beautiful sights, and sweet 
sounds, and pleasant odours, she has no conception ; never- 
theless, she seems as happy and playful as a bird or a lamb ; 
and the employment of her intellectual faculties, or the acquire- 
ment of a new idea, gives her a vivid pleasure, which is plainly 
marked in her expressive features. She never seems to repine, 
but has all the buoyancy and gaiety of childhood. She is fond 
of fun and frolic, and when playing with the rest of the children, 
her shrill laugh sounds loudest of the group. 

«‘¢When left alone, she seems very happy if she have her 
knitting or sewing, and will busy herself for hours : if she have 
no occupation, she evidently amuses herself by imaginary dia- 
logues, or by recalling past impressions ; she counts with her 
fingers, or spells out names of things which she has recently 
learned, in the manual alphabet of the deaf mutes. In this 
lonely self-communion she seems to reason, reflect, and argue: 
if she spell a word wrong with the fingers of her right hand, she; 
instantly strikes it with her left, as her teacher does, in sign of 
disapprobation ; if right, then she pats herself upon the head, 
and looks pleased. She sometimes purposely spells a word 
wrong with her left hand, looks roguish for a moment and laughs, 
and then with the right hand strikes the left, as if to correct it. 

«“¢During the year she has attained great dexterity in the 
use of the manual alphabet of the deaf mutes; and she spells 
wut the words and sentences which she knows, so fast and so 
deftly, that only those accustomed to this language can follow 
with the eye the rapid motions of her fingers. 

“ ¢ But wonderful as is the rapidity with which she writes her 
thoughts upon the air, still more so is the ease and accuracy 
with which she reads the words thus written by another ; grasp 
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ing their hands in hers, and following every movement of theit 
fingers, as letter after letter conveys their meaning to her mind. 
It is in this way that she converses with her blind playmates, 
and nothing can more forcibly show the power of mind in 
forcing matter to its purpose than a meeting between them. 
For if great talent and skill are necessary for two pantomimes 
to paint their thoughts and feelings by the movements of the 
body, and the expression of the countenance, how much 
greater the difficulty when darkness shrouds them both, and 
the one can hear no sound! 

“‘¢ When Laura, is walking through a passage-way, with her 
hands spread before her, she knows instantly every one she 
meets, and passes them with a sign of recognition: but if it be 
a girl of her own age, and especially if it be one of her favourites, 
there is instantly a bright smile of recognition, and a twining of 
arms, a grasping of hands, and a swift telegraphing upon the 
tiny fingers ; whose rapid evolutions convey the thoughts and 
feelings from the outposts of one mind to those of the other. 
There are questions and answers, exchanges of joy or sorrow 
there are kissings and partings, just as between little childrer. 
with all their senses,’ 

“ During this year, and six months after she had left home, her 
mother came to visit her, and the scene of their meeting was an 
interesting one. 

“The mother stood some time, gazing with overflowing eyes 
upon her unfortunate child, who all unconscious of her pres- 
ence, was playing about the room. Presently Laura ran against 
her, and at once began feeling her hands, examining her dress, 
and trying to find out if she knew her; but not succeeding in 
this, she turned away as from a stranger, and the poor woman 
could not conceal the pang she felt, at finding that her beloved 
child did not know her. 

‘“‘She then gave Laura a string of beads which she used to 
wear at home, which were recognized by the child at once, who, 
with much joy, put them around her neck, and sought me 
eagerly to say she understood the string was from her home. 

‘““The mother now tried to caress her, but poor Laura re- 
pelled her, preferring to be with her acquaintances. 

“ Another article from home was now given her, and she be 
gan to look much interested; she examined the stranger much 
closer, and gave me to understand that she knew she came 
from Hanover; she even endured her caresses, but would 
leave her with indifference at the slightest signal. The distress 
of the nother was now painful to behold ; for, although she had 
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feared that she should not Le recognized, the painful reality of 
being treated with cold indifference by a darling child, was too 
much for woman’s nature to bear. 

‘After a while, on the mother taking hold of ker again, a 
vague idea seemed to flit across Laura’s mind, that this could 
not be a stranger; she therefore felt her hands very eagerly, 
while her countenance assumed an expression of intense interest, 
she became very pale, and then suddenly red ; hope seemed strug- 
gling with doubt and anxiety, and never were contending © 
emotions more strongly painted upon the human face: at this 
moment of painful uncertainty, the mother drew her close to her - 
side, and kissed her fondly. when at once the truth flashed upon 
the child, and all mistrust and anxiety disappeared from her face, 
as with an expression of exceeding joy she eagerly nestled to the 
bosom her parent, and yielded herself to her fond embraces. 

“After this, the beads were all unheeded; the playthings 
which were offered to her were utterly disregarded ; her play- 
mates, for whom but a moment before she gladly left the 
stranger, now vainly strove to pull’ her from her mother; ard 
though she yielded her usual instantaneous obedience to my 
signal to follow me, it was evidently with painful reluctance. 
She clung close to me, as if bewildered and fearful; and when, 
after a moment, I took her to her mother, she sprang to her 
arms, and clung to her with eager joy. 

“The subsequent parting between them, showed alike the 
affection, the intelligence, and the resolution of the child, 

“‘ Laura accompanied her mother to the door, clinging close 
to her all the way, until they arrived at the threshold, where 

she paused, and felt around to ascertain who was near her. 
Perceiving the matron, of whom she is very fond, she grasped 
her with one hand, holding on convulsively to her mother with 
the other ; and thusshe stood for a moment: then she dropped 
her mother’s hand ; put her handkerchief to her eyes ; and turning 
round, clung sobbing to the matron ; while her mother de- 
parted, with emotions as deep as those of her child. 
* * ** * co 

“Tt has been remarked in former reports, that she can dis- 
tingush different degrees of intellect in others, and that she soon 
regarded almost with contempt, a newcomer, when, after a few 
lays, she discovered her weakness of mind. This unamiable 
part of her character has been more strongly developed during 
the past year. 

‘She chooses for her friends and companions, those chiléren 
who are intelligent, and can talk best with her; and she 
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evidently dislikes to be with those who are deficient in intellect,, 
unless, indeed, she can make them serve her purposes, which 
she 1s evidently inclined to do. She takes advantage of them, 
and makes them wait upon her, in a manner that she knows 
she could not exact of others ; and in various ways she shows 
her Saxon blood. 

“‘She is fond of having other children noticed and caressed 
ty the teachers, and those whom she respects ; but this must. 
not be carried too far, or she becomes jealous. She wants to 
have her share, which, if not the lion’s, is the greater part; 
and if she does not get it, she says, ‘ AZy mother will love me. 

‘“‘ Her tendency to imitation is so strong, that it leads her to 
actions which must be entirely incomprehensible to her, and 
which can give her no other pleasure than the gratification of an 
internal faculty. She has been known to sit for half an hour, 
holding a book before her sightless eyes, and moving her lips, 
as she has observed seeing people do when reading. 

‘She one day pretended that her doll was sick ; and went 
through all the motions of tending it, and giving it medicine ; 
she then put it carefully to bed, and placed a bottle of hot water. 
tu its feet, laughing all the time mest heartily. When I came 
home, she insisted - upon my going to see it, and feel its pulse ; 
and when I told her to put a blister onits back, she seemed tu 
enjoy it amazingly, and almost screamed with delight. 

“‘ Her social feelings, and her affections, are very strong ; and 
when she is sitting at work, or at her studies, by the side of one 
of her little friends, she will break off from her task every few 
moments, to hug and kiss them with an earnestness and warmth 
that is touching to behold. 

“When left alone, she occupies and apparently amuses her- 
self, and seems quite contented ; and so strong seems to be 
the natural tendency of thought to put on the garb of language, 
that she often soliloquizes in the finger language, slow and tedious 
as it is. But it is only when alone, that she is quiet: for if 
slie becomes sensible of the presence of any one near her, she 
is restless until she can sit close beside them, hold their hand, 
and converse with them by signs. 

‘¢ In her intellectual character it is pleasing to observe an in- 
satiable thirst for knowledge, anda quick perception of the re- 
lations of things. In her moral character, it is beautiful to be- 
hold her continual gladness, her keen enjoyment of existence, her 
expansive love, her unhesitating confidence, her sympathy with 
suffering, her conscientiousness, truthfulness, and hopefulness.” 

Such are a few fragments from the simple but most interesting 
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a 1 instructive history of Laura Bridgman. The narne vf her 
great benefactor and triend, who writes it, is Dr. Howe. ‘There 
are not many persons, I hope and believe, who, after reading ' 
these passages, can ever hear that name with indifference. 

A further account has been published by Dr. Howe, since 
the report from which I have just quoted. It describes her 
rapid mental growth and improvement during twelve months 
more, and brings her little history down to the endof last year. 
It is very remarkable, that as we dream in words, and carry on 
iniaginary conversations, in which we speak both for ourselves 
and for the shadows who appear to us in those visions of the 
night, so she, having no words, uses her finger alphabet in her 
sleep. And it has been ascertained that when her slumber is 
broken, and is much disturbed by dreams, she expresses her 
thoughts in an.irregular and confused manner on her fingers : 
just as we should murmur and mutter them indistinctly, in the 
like circumstances. 

L turned over the leaves of her Diary, and found it written in 
a fair, legible, square hand, and expressed in terms which were 
quite intelligible without any explanation. On my saying that 
I should like to see her write again, the teacher who sat beside 
her, bade her, in their language, sign her name upon a slip of 
paper, twice or thrice. In doing so, I observed that she kept 
xer left hand always touching, and following up, her night, in 
which, of course, she held the pen. No line was indicated by 
aay contrivance, but she wrote straight and freely. 

She had, until now, been quite unconscious of the presence 
of visitors ; but, having her hand placed in that of the gentle- 
nian who accompanied me, she immediately expressed his name 
upon her teacher’s palm. Indeed her sense of touch is now so 
exquisite, that having been acquainted with a person once, she 
can recognize him or her after almost any interval. This 
gentleman had been in her company, I believe, but very seldom, 
and certainly had not seen her for many months. My hand 
she rejected at once, as she does that of any man who is a 
stranger to her. But she retained my wife’s with evident 
pleasure, kissed her, and examined her dress with a girl’s curi- 
osity and interest. 

She was merry and cheerful, and showed much innocent play- 
fulness in her intercourse with her teacher. Her delight on 
recognizing a favourite playfellow and companion—herself a 
blind girl—who silently and with an equal enjoyment of the 
coming surprise, took a seat beside her, was beautiful to witness. 
{t elicited from her at first, as other slight circumstances did 
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twice or thrice during my visit, an uncouth noise which was 
rather painful to hear. But on her teacher touching her lips, 
she immediately desisted, and embraced her laughingly and 
affectionately. 

I had previously been into another chamber, where a num- 
ber of blind boys were swinging, and climbing, and engaged in 
various sports. They all clamoured, as we entered, to the 
assistant-rmaster, who accompanied us, ‘‘ Look at me, Mr. Hart ! 
Please, Mr. Hart, look at me!” evincing, I thought even in 
this, an anxiety peculiar to their condition that their little feats of 
agility should be seez. Among them was a small laughing fellow, 
who stood aloof, entertaining himself with a gymnastic exercise for’ 
bringing the armsand chest into play ; which he enjoyed mightily ; 
especially when, in thrusting out his right arm, he brought it into 
contact with anotherboy. Like Laura Bridgman, this young child 
was deaf, and dumb, and blind. 

Dr. Howe’s account of this pupil’s first instruction is so very 
striking, and so intimately connected with Laura herself, that I 
cannot refrain froma short extract. I may premise that the poor 
boy’s name is Oliver Caswell ; that he is thirteen years of age ; 
and that he was infull possession of all his faculties, until three 
years and four months old. He was then attacked by scarlet 
fever: in four weeks became deaf; in a few weeks more, blind: 
in six months, dumb. He showed his anxious sense of this last 
deprivation, by often feeling the lips of other persons when they 
were talking, and then putting his hand upon his own, as if to 
assure himself that he had them in the right position. 

‘‘ His thirst for knowledge,” says Dr. Howe, “ proclaimed it- 
self as soon as he entered the house, by his eager examination 
of everything he could feel or smell in his new location. For 
instance, treading upon the register of a furnace, he instantly 
stooped down, and began to feel it, and soon discovered the 
way in which the upper plate moved upon the lower one; but 
this was not enough for him, so lying down upon his face, he 
applied his tongue first to one then to the other, and seemed te 
discover that they were of different kinds of metal. 

‘« His signs were expressive : and the strictly natural language, 
laughing, crying, sighing, kissing, embracing, etc., was perfect. 

“Some of the analogjcal signs which (guided by his faculty of 
imitation) he had contrived, were comrehensible ; such as the 
waving motion of his hand for the motion of a boat, the circular 
one for a wheel, etc. 

“The first object was to break up the use of these signs, and 
to substitute for them the use of purely arbitrary cnes, 
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“ Profiting by the experience I had gained in the othe: case 

{ omitted several steps of the process before employed, and com. 
menced at once with the finger language. Taking therefore 
several articles having short names, such as key, cup, mug, etc., 
and with Laura for an auxiliary, I sat down, and taking his haud, 
placed it upon one of them, and then with my own, made the 
letters key. He felt my hands eagerly with both of his, andon my 


- repeating the process, he evidently tried to imitate the motions 


of my fingers. Ina few minutes he contrived to feel the mo- 
tions of my fingers with one hand, and holding out the other he 
tried to imilate them, laughing most heartily when he succeeded. 
Laura was by, interested even to agitation ; and the two presented 
a singular sight : her face was flushed and anxious, and her fin- 
gers twined in among ours so closely as to follow every motion, 
but so lightly as not toembarrass them, while Oliver stood 
attentive, his head a little aside, his face turned up, his left hand 
grasping mine, and his right held out : at every motion of my fin- 
gers his countenance betokened keen attention ; there was an ex- 
pression of anxiety as he tried to imitate the motions ; then asmile 
came stealing out as he thought he could do so, and spread intoa 
joyous laugh the moment he succeeded, and felt me pat his head, 
and Laura clap him heartily upon the back, and jump up and 
down in her joy. 

“‘ He learned more than a half dozen letters in halfan hour, and 
seemed delighted with his success, at least in gaining approba- 
tion, His attention than began to flag, and I commenced 
playing with him. It was evident that in all this he had merely 
been imitating the motions of my fingers, and placing his hand 
upon the key, cup, etc., as part of the process, without any 
perception of the relation between the sign and the object. 

“When he was tired with play I took him back to the table, 
and he was quite ready to begin again his process of imitation. 
He soon learned to make the letters for key, pen, pin ; and by 
having the object repeatedly placed in his hand, he at last per- 
ceived the relation 1 wished to establish between them. This 
was cvident, because, when I made the letters p i # or p en or 
¢ it p, he would select the article. 

“The perception of this relation was not accompanied hy 
that radiant flash of intelligence, and that glow of joy, which 
marked the deiightful moment when Laura first perceived it. 
I then placed all the articles on the table, and going away a 
little distance with the children, placed Oliver’s fingers in the 
positions to spell ey, on which Laara went and brought the 
article ; the little fellow seemed to be much amused by this, and 
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looked very attentive and smiling. I then caused him to make 
the letters 6 + e ad, and in an instant Laura went and brought 
him a-piece: he smelled at it; put it to his lips ; cocked up his 
head with a most knowing look ; seemed to reflect a moment , 
and then laughed outright, as much as to say, ‘Aha! 1 under 
stand now how something may be made out of this.’ 

“ It was now clear that he had the capacity and inclination te 
learn, that he was a proper subject for instruction, and needed 
only persevering attention. I therefore put him in the hands 
of an intelligent teacher, nothing doubting of his rapid pro- 
gress.” 

Well may this gentleman call that a delightful moment, in 
which some distant promise ofher present state first gleamed — 
upon the darkened mind of Laura Bridgman. Throughout his 
life, the recollection of that moment will be to him a source of 
_ pure, unfading happiness; nor will it shine least brightly on the 
evening of his days of Noble Usefulness. 

The affection that exists between these two—the master and 
the pupil—is as far removed from all ordinary care and regard, as 
the circumstances in which it has had its growth are apart from 
the common occurrences of life. He is occupied now, in devis- 
ing means of imparting to her higher knowledge, and of con- 
veying to her some adequate idea of the Great Creator of that 
universe in which, dark and silent and scentless though it be to 
her, she has such deep delight and glad enjoyment. 

Ye who have eyes and see not, and have ears and hear not; 
ye who are as the hypocrites of sad countenances, and disfigure 
your faces that ye may seem unto men to fast; learn healthy 
cheerfulness, and mild contentment, from the deaf, and dumb, 
and blind! Self-elected saints with gloomy brows, this sight- 
less, earless, voiceless child may teach you lessons you will do 
well to follow. Let that poor hand of hers lie gently on your 
hearts ; for there may be something in its healing touch akin to 
that of the Great Master whose precepts you misconstrue, whose 
Jessons you pervert, of whose charity and sympathy with all 
the world, not one among you in his daily practice knows as 
muchas many of the worst among those fallen sinners, to whom 
you are liberal in nothing but the preachment of perdition ! 

As I rose to quit the room, a pretty little child of one of the 
attendants caine running in to greetits father. For the moment, 
a child with eyes, among the sightless crowd, impressed me al- 
most as painfully as the blind boy in the porch had done, twa 
hours ago. Ah! how much brighter and more deeply blue, 
glowing and rich though it had been before, was the scene with 
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out, contrasting with the darkness of so many youthful lives 
within. | ; 


At South Boston, as it is called, in a situation excellently 
adapted for the purpose, several charitable institutions are 
clustered together. One of these, is the State Hospital for the 

-insane ; admirably conducted on those enlightened principles of 

conciliation and kindness, which twenty years ago would have 
been worse than heretical, and which have been acted upon with 
so much success in our own pauper asylum at Hanwell. “ Evince 
a desire to show some confidence, and repose some trust, even 
in mad people,’”—said. the resident physician, as we walked 
along the galleries, his patients flocking round us unrestrained. 
Of those who deny or doubt the wisdom of this maxim after 
witnessing its effects, if there be such people still alive, I can 
‘only say that I hope 1 may never be summoned as a Juryman on 
a Commission of Lunacy whereof they are the subjects ; for I 
should certainly find them out of their senses, on such evidence 
alone. 

Each ward in this institution is shaped like a long gallery or 
hall, with the dormitories of the patients opening from it on 
either hand. . Here they work, read, play at skittles, and other 
games; and when the weather does not admit of their taking 

- exercise_out of doors, pass the day together. In one of these 
rooms, seated, calmly, and quite as a matter of course, among 
a throng of madwomen, black and white, were the physician’s 
wife and another lady, with a couple of children. These ladies 
were graceful and handsome ; and it was not difficult to per- 
ceive at a glance that even their presence there, had a highly 
beneficial influence on the patients who were grouped about 
them. 

Leaning her head against’the chimney-piece, with a great as- 
sumption of dignity and refinement of manner, sat an elderly fe- 
male, in as many scraps of finery as Madge Wildfire hevself. 
Her head in particular was so strewn with scraps of gauze and 
cotton and bits of paper, and had so many queer oddsand ends 
stuck all about it, that it looked like a bid’s-nest. She was 
ra.iiant with imaginary jewels ; wore a rich pair of undoubted 
gold spectacles ; and gracefully dropped upon her lap, as we 
approached, a very old greasy newspaper, in which I dare say 
she had been reading an account of her own presentation at 
some Foreign Court. 

I have been thus particular in describing her, because she 
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will serve to exemplify the physician’s manner of acquiring and 
retaining the confidence of his patients. : 

“ This,” he said aloud, taking me by the hand, and advancing 
to the fantastic figure with great politeness—not taising her sus- 
picions by the slightest look or whisper, or any kind of aside, 
to me: ‘This lady is the hostess of this mansion, su. It bee 
longs to her. Nobody else has anything whatever to do with 
it. It is a large establishment, as you see, and requires a great 
number of attendants. She lives, you observe, in the very frst 
style. She iskind enough to receive my visits, and to permit 
my wife and family to reside here ; for which it is hardly neces. 
sary to say, we are much indebted to her. She is exceedingly 
courteous, you preceive,” on this hint she bowed condescend- 
ingly, ‘and will permit me to have the pleasure of introducing 
you: a gentleman from England, Ma’am ; newly arrived fromm 
England,after avery tempestuous passage: Mr. Dickens—the 
lady of the house !” 

We exchanged the most dignified salutations with profound 
gravity and respect, and so went on. The rest of the mad- 
women seemed to understand the joke perfectly (not only in 
this case, but in all the others, except their own), and to be 
highly amused by it. ‘The nature of their several kinds of in- 
sanity was made known to me in the same way, and we left 
each of them in high good humour. Not only is a thorough 
confidence established, by these means, between physician and 
patient, in respect of the nature and extent of taeir hallucina- 
tions, but it is easy to understand that opportunities are afforded 
for seizing any moment of reason, to startle them by placing 
their own delusion before them in its most incongruous and 
ridiculous light. 5 

Every patient in this asylum sits down to dinner every day 
vith a knife and fork ; and in the midst of them sits a gentle- 
man, whose manner of dealing with his charges, I have just de- 
scribed. At every meal, moral influence alone restrains the 
more violent among them from cutting the throats of the rest; 
but the effect of that influence is reduced to an absolute cer- 
tainty, and is found, even as a means of restraint, to say noth-. 
ing of it as a means of cure, a hundred times more efficacious 
than all the strait-waistcoats, fetters, and hand-cuffs, that igno- 
rance, prejudice, and cruelty have manufactured since the crea- 
tion of the world. ; 

In the labour department, every patient is as freely trusted 
with the tools of his trade as if he were a sane man. In the 
_ garden, and on th: farm, they work with spades, rakes, and hoes. 
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For amusement they walk, run, fish, paint, read, and ride out 
to take the air -n carriages provided for the purpose. They 
have among themselves a sewing society to make clothes for 
the poor, which holds meetings, passes resolutions, never comes 
to fisticuffs or bowie-knives as sane assemblies have been known 
to do elsewhere ; and conducts all its proceedings with the 
‘greatest decorum. ‘The irritability, which would otherwise be ex- 
pended on their own flesh, clothes, and furniture, is dissipated in 
these pursuits. They are cheerful, tranquil, and healthy. 

Once a week they have a ball, in which the Doctor and his 
family, with all the nurses and attendants, take an active part. 
Dances and marches are performed alternately, to the enliven- 
ing strains of a piano; and now and then some gentleman or 
lady (whose proficiency has been previously ascertained) obliges 
the company with a song; nor does it ever degenerate, ata ten- 
der crisis, intoa screech orhowl; wherein, I must confess, I should 
have thought the danger lay. At an early hour they all meet 
together for these festive purposes; at eight o'clock refresh. 
ments are served ; and at nine they separate. 

Immense politeness and good-breeding are observed through- 
out. They all take their tone from the Doctor ; and he moves 
a very Chesterfield among the company. Like other assemblies, 
these entertainments afford a fruitful topic of conversation among 
the ladies for some days; and the-gentlemen are so anxious to 
shine on these occasions, that they have been sometimes found 
“practising their steps” in private, to cut a more distinguished 
figure in the dance. 

It is obvious that one great feature of this system, is the incul- 
cation and encouragement, even among such unhappy persons, 
of a decent self-respect. Something of the same spirit pervades 
all the Institutions of South Boston. 

There is a House of Industry. In that branch of it, which 
is devoted to the reception of old or otherwise helpless paupers, 
these words are printed on the walls: ‘‘Wortuy oF NoTICce, 
SELF-GOVERNMENT, QUIETUDE, AND PEACE, ARE BLESSINGS.” 
It is not assumed and taken for granted that being there they 
must be evil-disposed and wicked people, before whose vicious 
eyes it is necessary to flourish threats and harsh restraints. They 
are net at the very threshold with this mild appeal. All within- 
doors is very plain and simple, as it ought to be, but arranged 
with a view to peace and comfort. Jt costs no more than any 
other plan of arrangement, but it bespeaks an amount of con- 
sideration for those who are reduced toseek a shelter there, 
which puts them at once upon their gratitude and good behav 
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jour, Instead of being parcelled out in great, long, rambling 
wards, where a certain amount of weazen life may mope, and 
pine, and shiver, all day long, the building is divided into sep- 
arate rooms, each with its share of light and air. In these, tne 
better kind of paupers live. [hey have a motive for exertion 
and becoming pride, in the desire to make these little chambers 
comfortable and decent. Ido not remember one but it was clean 
and neat, and had its plant or two upon the window-sill, or row of 
crockery upon the shelf, or small display of coloured prints upon 
the white-washed wall, or perhaps its wooden clock behind the 
door. 

The orphans and young children are in an adjoining building ; 
separate from this, but a part of the same Institution. Some are 
such little creatures, that the stairs are of Liliputian measure- 
ment, fitted to their tiny strides. The same consideration for 
their years and weakness is expressed in their very seats, which 
are perfect curiosities, and look like articles of furniture for a 


-» pauper doll’s-house. I can imagine the glee of our Poor Law 


Commissioners at the notion of these seats having arms and 
backs ; but small spines being of older date than their occupa- 
tion of the Board-room at Somerset House, I thought even this 
provision very merciful and kind. 

Here again, I was greatly pleased with the inscriptions on the 
wall, which were scraps of plain morality, easily remembered 
and understood : such as ‘ Love one another ”—“ God remem- 
bers the smallest creature in his creation:” and straight-forward 
advice of that nature. The books and tasks of these smallest 
of scholars, were adapted, in the same judicious manner, to 
their childish powers. When we had examined these lessons, 
four morsels of girls (of whom one was blind) sang a little song, 
about the merry month of May, which I thought (being extremely — 
dismal) would have suited an English November better. ‘That 
done, we went to see their sleeping-rooms on the floor above, 
in which the arrangements were no less excellent and gentle 
than those we had seen below. And after observing that the 
teachers were of a class and character well suited to the spirit 
of the place, I took leave of the iafants witha lighter heart than 
ever I have taken leave of pauper infants yet. 

Connected with the House of Industry, there is also an Hos- 
pital, which was in the best order, and had, I am glad to say, 
many beds unoccupied. It had one fault, however, which is 
common to all American interiors: the presence of the eternal 
accursed, suffocating, red-hot denon of a stove, whose breatk 
would blight the purest air under Heaven, 
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There are two establishments for boysin this same neigh- 
pourhood. One is called the Boylston school, and is an ayslum 
for neglected and indigent boys who have committed no crime, 
but who in the crdinary course of things would very soon be 
purged of that distinction if they were not taken from the hun- 
gry streets and sent here. ‘The other is a House of Reforma- 
tion for Juvenile Offenders. They are both under the same 
roof, but the two classes of boys never come in contact. 

The Boylston boys, as may-be readily supposed, have very 
much the advantage of the others in point of personal appear- 
ance. They were in their school-room when I came upon 
them, and answered correctly, without book, such questions as 
where was England ; how far was it; what was its population ; 
its capital city ; its form of government ; and so forth. They 
sang a song too, about a farmer sowing his seed: with corre- 
sponding action at such parts as “’ tis thus he sows,” ‘ he turns 
him round,” “he claps his hands ;” which gave it greater inter- 
est for them, and accustomed them to act together, in an orderly 
manner. ‘They appeared exceedingly well taught, and not bet. 
ter taught than ted; for a more chubby-looking full-waistcoated 
set of boys, I never saw. 

The juvenile offenders had not such pleasant faces by a good 
deal, and in this establishment there were many boys of col- 
our. ] saw them first at their work (basket-making, and the 
_ manufacture of palm-leaf hats), afterwards in their school, 
where they sang a chorus in praise of Liberty: an odd, and, 
one would think, rather aggravating, theme for prisoners. 
These boys were divided into four classes, each denoted by a 
numeral, worn on a badge upon the arm. On the arrival of 
a newcomer, he is put into the fourth or lowest class, and left, 
by good behaviour, to work his way up into the first. The de- 
sign and object of this Institution is to reclaim the youthful 
criminal by firm but kind and judicious treatment; to make 
his prison a place of purification and improvement, not of de- 
moralization and corruption ; to impress upon him that there 
is but one path, and that one sober industry, which can ever 
lead him to happiness ; to teach him how it may be trodden, if 
his footsteps have never yet been led that way ; and to lure 
him back to it if they have strayed: in a word, to snatch him 
from destruction, and restore him to society a penitent and 
useful member. The importance of such an establishment, in 
every point of view, and with reference to every consideration 
of humanity and social policy, requires no comment. 

One other establishment closes the catalogue. It is the 
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House of Correction for the State, in which silence is strictly 
maintained, but where the prisoners have the comfort and men- 
tal relief of seeing each ather, and of working together. This 
is the improved system of Prison Discipline which we kave 
imported into England, and which has been in successful oper- 
ation among us for some years past. 

America, as anew and not over- populated country, has in 
all her prisons, the one great advantage, of being enabled to 
find useful and profitable work for the inmates: whereas, with 
us, the prejudice against prison labour is naturally very strong, 
and almost insurmountable, when honest men, who have not 
offended against the laws, are frequently doomed to seek em-. 
ployment in vain. Even in the United States, the principle 
of bringing convict labour and free labour into a competition » 

which must obviously be to the disadvantage of the latter, has 
already found many opponents, whose number is not likely to 
diminish with access of years. 

For this very reason though, ‘our best prisons would seem 

at the first glance to be better conducted than those of Amer- 
ica. The treaduill is accompanied with little or no noise; five 
hundred men may pick oakum in the same room, without a 
sound: and both kinds of labour admit of such keen and vigi- 
lant superintendence, as will render even a word of personal 
communication among the prisoners almost impossible. On 
the other hand, the noise of the loom, the forge, the carpenter’s 
hammer, or the stone-mason’s saw, greatly favour those oppor- 
tunities of intercourse—hurried and brief no doubt, but oppor- 
tunities still—which these several kinds of work, by rendering 
it necessary for men to be employed very near to each other, 
and often side by side, without any barrier or partition between 
them, in their very nature present. A visitor, too, requires to’ 
reason and reflect a little, before the sight of a number of men 
engaged in ordinary labour, such as he is accustomed to out of 
doors, will impress him half as strongly as the contemplation of 
the same persons in the same place and garb would, if they 
were occupied in some task, marked and degraded everywhere 
as belonging only to felons in jails. In an American state 
prison or house of correction, I found it difficult at first to per- 
suade myself that I was really in a jail: a place of ignominious 
punishment and endurance. And to this hour I very much 
question whether the humane boast that it is not like one, has 
its root in the true wisdom or philosophy of the matter, 

I hope I may not be misunderstood on this subject, for it is 
ene in which I take a strong and deep interest. [I incline aa 
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little to the sickly feeling which makes every canting lie or 
maudlin speech of a notorious criminal a subject of newspaper 
report and general sympathy, as I do to those good old customs 
of the good old times which made England, even so recently 
as in the reign of the Third King George, in respect of her 
criminal code and her prison regulations, one of the most 
bloody-minded and barbarous countries on the earth. If I 
thought it would do any good to the rising generation, I would 
cheerfully give my consent to the disinterment of the bones of' 
any genteel highwayman (the more genteel, the more cheer- 
fully), and to their exposure, piece-meal, on any sign-post, 
gate, or gibbet, that might be deemed a good elevation for the 
purpose. My reason is as well convinced that these gentry 
were utterly worthless and debauched viilains, as it is that the 
laws and jails hardened them in their evil courses, or that their 
wonderful escapes were effected by the prison-turnkeys who, in 
those admirable days, had always been felons themselves, and 
were, to the last, their bosom-friends and pot-coinmpanions. At 
the same time I know, as all men do or should, that the subject 
of Prison Discipline is one of the highest importance to any 
community ; and that in her sweeping reform and bright exam 

ple to other countries on this head, America has shown great 
wisdom, great benevolence and exalted policy. In contrasting 
her system with that which we have modelled upon it, I merely 
seek to show that with all its drawbacks, ours has some advan- 
tages of its own.* , 

The House of Correction which has led to these remarks, is 
not walled, like other prisons, but is palisaded round about 
with tall rough stakes, something after the manner of an enclos- 
ure for keeping elephants in, as we see it represented in 
Eastern prints and pictures. The prisoners wear a parti-col- 
oured dress; and those who are sentenced to hard labour, 
work at nail-making or stone-cutting. When I was there, the 


* Apart from profit made by the useful labour of prisoners which we can 
never hope to realize to any great extent, and which-it is perhaps not expe- 
dient for us to try to gain, there are two prisons in London, in all respects 
equal, and in some decidedly superior, to any I saw or have ever heard or 
read of in America. One is the Tothill Fields Bridewell, conducted by 
Lieutenant A. F, Tracey, R.N. ; the other the Middlesex House of Cor- 
rection, superintended by Mr. Chesterton. This gentleman also holds an 
appointment in the Public Service. Both are enlightened and superior 
men: and it world be as -lifficult t> find persons better qualified for the 
functions they discharge with firmness, zeal, intelligence, and humanity, as 
it would he to eveeed the perfect order and arrangement of the institutions 
they govern. 
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latter class of labourers were employed upon the stone for a 
new custom-house in course of erection at Boston. They ap. - 
peared to shape it skilfully and with expedition, though there 
were very few among them (if any) who had not acquired the 
art within the prison gates. 

The women, all in one large room, were employed in mak: 
ing light clothing, for New Orleans and the. Southern States. 
They did their work in silence, like the men; and like them, 
were overlooked by the person contracting for their labour, or 
by some agent of his appointment. In addition to this, they 
are every moment liable to be visited by the prison officers ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 

The arrangements for cooking, washing of clothes, and so. 
forth, are much upon the plan of those I have seen at home. 
Their mode of bestowing the prisoners at night (which is of 
general adoption) differs from ours, and is both simple and 
effective. In the centre of a lofty area, lighted by windows 
in the four walls, are five tiers of cells, one above the other ; 
each tier having before it a light iron gallery, attainable by 
stairs of the same construction and material: excepting the 
lower one, which is onthe ground. Behind these, back to back 
with them and facing the opposite wall, are five corresponding 
rows of cells, accessible by similar means: so that supposing 
the prisoners locked up in their cells, an officer stationed on 
the ground, with his back to the wall, has half their number 
under his eye at once ; the remaining half being equally under 
the observation of another officer on the opposite side; and 
all in one great apartment. Unless this watch be corrupted or 
sleeping on his post, it is impossible for a man to escape; for 
even in the event of his forcing the iron door of his cell with- 
out noise (which is exceedingly improbable), the moment he 
appears outside, and steps into that one of the five galleries on 
which it is situated, he must be plainly and fully visible to the 
officer below. Each of these cells holds a small truckle-bed, 
in. which one prisoner sleeps; never more. It is small, of 
course ; and the door being not solid, but grated, and without 
blind or curtain, the: prisoner within is at all times exposed to 
the observation and inspection of any guard who may pass 
along that tier at any hour or minute of the night. Every day, 
the prisoners receive their dinner, singly, through a trap in tke 
kitchen wall ; and each man carries his to his sleeping cell to 
eat it, where he is locked up, alone, for that purpose, one hour. 
The whole of this arrangement struck me as being admirable; 
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and J hope that the next new prison we erect in England may 
be built on this plan. 

I was given to understand that in this prison no swords or 
fire-arms, or even cudgels, are kept; nor is it probable that, 
so long as its present excellent management continues, any 
weapon, orfensive or defensive, will ever be required within 
its bounds. 

Such are the Institutions at South Boston! In all of them, 
the unfortunate or degenerate citizens of the State are care. 
fully instructed in their duties both to God and man} are 
surrounded by all reasonable means of comfort and happiness 
that their condition will admit of; are appealed to, as mem- 
bers of the great. human family, however afflicted, indigent, 
or fallen; are ruled by the strong Heart, and not by the 
strong (though immeasurably weaker) Hand. I have described 
them at some length: firstly, because their worth demanded 
it; and secondly, because I mean to take them for a model, 

-and to content myself with saying of others we may come to, 
whose design and purpose are the same, that in this or that 
tespect they practically fail, or differ. 

I wish by this account of them, imperfect in its execution, 
but, in its just intention, honest, I could hope to convey to 
my readers one hundredth part of the gratification, the sights 
I have described afforded me. 


To an Englishman, accustomed to the paraphernalia of 
Westminster Hall, an American Court of Law is as odd a 
sight as, I suppose, an English Court of Law would be to an 
American, Except in the Supreme Court at Washington 
(where the judges wear a plain black robe), there is no such 
thing as a wig or gown connected with the administration of 
justice. The gentlemen of the bar being barristers and attor- 
neys too (for there is no division of those functions as in 
England) are no more removed from their clients than attor- 
neys in our Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors are from 
theirs. The jury are quite at home, and make themselves as 
comfortable as circumstances will permit. The witness is so 
little elevated above, or put aloof from, the crowd in the court, 
that a stranger entering during a pause in the proceedings 
would find it difficult to pick him out from the rest. And if 
it chanced to bea criminal trial, his eyes, in nine cases out of 
ten, would wander to the dock in search of the prisoner in 
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vain ; for that gentleman would most likely be lounging among 
che most distinguished ornaments of the legal profession, whis- 
pering suggestions in his counsel’s ear or making a toothpick 
out of an old quill with his penknife. : 

I could not but notice these differences when I visited the 
courts at Boston. I was much surprised at first, too, to ob- 
serve that the counsel who interrogated the witness under 
examination at the time did so sé#fimg. But seeing that he 
was also occupied in writing down the answers, and remem- 
bering that he was alone and had no “junior,” I quickly con- 
soled myself with the reflect‘on that law was not quite so 
exper sive an article here as at home; and that the absence of 
sundry formalities which we regard as indispensable, had doubt- 
less a very favourable influence upon the bill of costs. 

In every court ample and commodious provision is made for 
the accomodation of the citizens. This is the case all through 
America. In every Public Institution, the right of the people 
to attend, and to have an interest in the proceedings, is most 
fully and distinctly recognized. There are no grim door. 
keepers to dole out their tardy civility by the sixpennyworth ; 
nor is there, I sincerely believe, any insolence of office-of any 
kind. Nothing national is exhibited for money ; and no public 
officer is a showman. We have begun of late years to imitate 
this good example. I hope we shall continue to do so; and 
and that, in the fulness of time, even deans and chapters may 
be converted. 

In the civil court an action was trying for damages sus- 
tained in some accident upon a railway. The witnesses had 
been examined, and counsel was addressing the jury. The 
learned gentleman (like a few of his English brethren) was 
desperately long-winded, and had a remarkable capacity of 
saying the same thing over avd over again. His great theme 
was “Warren the &ngzve driver,” whom he pressed into the 
service of every sentence he uttered. I listened to him for 
about a quarter of an hour; and, coming out of court at the 
expiration of that time, without the faintest ray of enlighten- 
ment as to the merits of the case, felt as if I were at home 
again. 

In the prisoners’ cell, waiting to be examined by the magis- 
trate on a charge of theft, was a boy. This lad, instead of 
being committed to a common jail, would be sent to the asy- 
lum at South Boston, and there taught a trade; and in the 
course of time he would be bound apprentice to some respect- 
able master. Thus his detection in this offence, instead of 
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being the prelude toa life of infamy and a miserable death, 
would lead, there was a reasonable hope, to his being re 
claimed from vice, and becoming a worthy member of society, 

I am by no means a wholesale admirer of our legal sol:mni- 
‘ties, many of which impress me as being exceedingly ludicrous. 
Strange as it may seem, too, there is undoubtedly a degree of 
protection in the wig and gown—a dismissal of individual re 
sponsibility in dressing for the part—which encourages that in- 
solent bearing and language, and that gross perversion of the 
_ office of a pleader for The Truth, so frequent in om courts of 
law. Still, | cannot help doubting whether America, in her de- 
sire to shake off the absurdities and abuses of the old system, 
may not have gone too far into the opposite extreme; and 
whether it is not desirable, especially in the small community 
_of a city like this, where each man knows the other, to surround 
the administration of justice with some artificial barriers against 
the ‘“ Hail fellow, well met” deportment of every-day life. All 
the aid it can have in the very high character and ability of the 
Bench, not only here but elsewhere, it has, and well deserves to 
have ; but it may need something more: not to impress the 
thoughtful and the well-informed, but the ignorant and heedless ; 
a class which includes some prisoners and many witnesses. 
These institutions were established, no doubt, upon the princi- 
ple that those who had so Jarge a share in making the laws, 
would certainly respect them. But experience has proved this 
hope to be fallacious ; for no men know better than the judges 
of America, that on the occasion of any great popular excite. 
ment the law is powerless, and cannot, for the time, assert its 
own supremacy. 

The tone of society in Boston is one of perfect politeness, 
courtesy, and good breeding. The ladies are unquestionably 
very beautiful—in face: but there I am compelled to stop. 
Their education is much as with us; neither better nor worse, 
I had\ heard some very marvellous stories in this respect ; but 
not believing them, was not disappointed. Blue ladies there 
are, in Boston ; but like philosophers of that colour and sex in 
most other latitudes, they rather desire to be thought superior 
than to be so. Evangelical ladies there are, likewise, whose at- 
tachment to the forms of religion, and horror of theatrical enter- 
tainments, are most exemplary. Ladies who have a passion 
for attending lectures are to be found among all classes and all 
conditions. In the kind of provincial life which prevails in 
cities such as this, the Pulpit has great influence. ‘The pecu- 
liar province of the Pulpit in New England (always excepting 
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the Unitarian ministry) would appear to be the denouncament 
of all innocent and rational amusements. The church, the 
chapel, and the lecture-room, are the only means of exciteraent 
excepted ; and to the church, the chapel, and the lecture-room, 
the ladies resort in crowds. 

Wherever religion is resorted to, as a strong drink, and as an 
escape from tue dull monotonous round of home, those of its 
ministers who pepper the highest will be the surest to please, 
They who strew the Eternal Path with the greatest amount of 
brimstone, and who most ruthlessly tread down the flowers and 
leaves that grow by the way-side, will be voted the most right- 
eous ; and they who enlarge with the greatest pertinacity on the 
difficulty of getting into heaven, will be considered by all true 
believers certain of going there: though it would be hard to 
say by what process of reasoning this conclusion is arrived-at. 
It is so at home, and it is so abroad. With regard to the other 
means of excitement, the Lecture, it has at least the merit of 
being always new. One lecture treads so quickly on the heels 
of another, that none are remembered ; and the course of this 
month may be safely repeated next, with its charm of novelty 
unbroken, and its interest unabated. 

The fruits of the earth have their growth in corruption. 
Ont of the rottenness of these things, there has sprung up in 
Boston a sect of philosophers known as Transcendentalists, 
On inquiring what this appellation might be supposed to sig- 
nify, (was given to understand that whatever was unintelligible 
would be certainly transcendental. Not deriving much conifort 
from this elucidation, I pursued the inquiry still further, and 
found that the Transcendentalists are followers of my friend 
Mr. Carlyle, or I should rather say, of a follower of -his, Mr, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. This gentleman has written a volume 
of essays, in which, among much that is dreamy and fanciful (if 
he will pardon me for saying so) there is much more that is true 
and manly, honest and bold. Transcendentalism has its occa- 
sional vagaries (what school has not ?) but it has good healthful 
qualities in spite of them ; not least among the number a hearty 
disgust of Cant, and an aptitude to detect her in all the million 
varieties of her everlasting wardrobe. And therefore if I were 
a Bostonian, I think I would be a Transcendentalist. 

The only preacher | heard in Boston was Mr. Taylor, who 
addresses himself peculiarly to seamen, and who was once a 
mariner himself, I found his chapel down among the shipping, 
in one of the narrow, old, water-side streets, with a gay blue 
flag waving freely from its roof. In the gallery opposite ta the 
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pulpit were a little choir of male and female singers, a violon- 
cello, and a violin. The preacher already sat in the pulpit, 
which was raised on pillars, and ornamented behind him with 
painted drapery of a lively and somewhat theatrical appearance, 
He looked a weather-beaten hard-featured man, of about six o1 
eight and fifty ; with deep lines graven as it were into his face, 
dark hair, and a stern, keen eye. Yet the general character of 
his countenance was pleasant and agreeable. 

‘The service commenced with a hymn, to which succeeded an 
extemporary prayer. It had the fault of frequent repetition, in- 
cidental to all such prayers; but it was plain and comprehen- 
sive in its doctrines, and breathed a tone of general sympathy 
and charity, which is not so commonly a characteristic of this 
‘form of address to the Deity as it might be. That done he 
opened his discourse, taking for his text a passage from the 
Song of Solomon, laid upon the desk before the commence. 
ment of the service by some unknown member of the congre- 
gation: ‘Who is this coming up from the wilderness, leaning 
on the arm of her beloved !” 

He handled his text in all kinds of ways, and twisted it into 
all manner of shapes ; but always ingeniously, and with a rude 
eloquence, well-adapted to the comprehension of his hearers. 
Indeed if I be not mistaken, he studied their sympathies and 
understandings much more than the display of hts own powers. 
His imagery was all drawn from the sea, and from the incidents 
of a seaman’s life ; and was often remarkably good. He spoke 
to them of “that glorious man, Lord Nelson,” and of Colling 
wood ; and drew nothing in, as the saying is, by the head and 
shoulders, but brought it to bear upon his purpose, naturally, 
and with a sharp mind to its effect. Sometimes, when much 
excited with his subject, he had an odd way—compounded of 
John Bunyan, and Balfour of Burley—of taking his great quarto 
bible under his arm and pacing up and down the pulpit with it ; 
looking steadily down, meantime, into the midst of the congre- 
gation. ‘Thus, when he applied his text to the first assemblage 
of his hearers, and pictured the wonder of the church at their 
presumption in forming a congregation among themselves, he 
stopped short with his bible under his arm in the manner I 
have described, and pursued his discourse after this manner : 

“Who are these—who are they—who are these fellows? 
where do they come from? Where are they going to p—Come 
from! What’s the answer ? ”—leaning out of the pulpit, and 
pointing downward with his right hand: ‘From _ below !”— 
starting back again, and looking at the sailors before him: 
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“ From below, my brethren. From under the hutches of sin, 
battened down above you by the evil one. That's where you 
came from.!”—a walk up and down the pulpit: “and where 
are you going”—stopping abruptly: “where are you going? 
Aloft !”-—-very softly, and pointing upward : “ Aloft !”—louder : 
“ aloft !”’—louder still: ‘“ That's where you are going—with a 
fair wind,—all taut and trim, steering direct for Heaven in its 
wiory, where there are no storms or foul weather, and where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.”~- An. 
other walk: ‘“That’s where you're going to, my friends. Tliav’s 
it, That's the place. That’sthe port. That's the haven. Its 
a blessed harbour—still water there, in all changes of the winds 
and tides; no driving ashore upon the rocks, or slipping your 
cables and running out to sea, there: Peace—Peace— Peace— 
all peace !’’—Another walk, and patting the bible under his left 
arm: ‘What! These fellows, are coming from the wilderness, 
are they? Yes. From the dreary, blighted wilderness of In- 
iquity, whose only crop is Death. But do they lean upon any- 
thing—do they lean upon nothing, these poor seamen? ”— 
Three raps upon the bible: ‘‘ Oh yes.—Yes.—They lean upon 
the arm of their Beloved’”?—three more raps: ‘“‘upon the arm 
of their Beloved”—three more, and a walk: “ Pilot, guiding- 
star, and compass, all in one, to all hands—here it is”—three 
more: ‘Here it is. They can do their seaman’s duty 
-manfully, and be easy in their minds in the utmost peril 
and danger, with this”—two more: “They can come, even 
these poor fellows can come, from the wilderness leaning 
on the arm of their Beloved, and go up—up—up !”—raising 
his hand higher, and higher, at every repetition of the word, 
so that he stood with it at last stretched above his head, regard- 
ing them in a strange, rapt manner, and pressing the book tri- 
umphantly to his breast, until he gradually subsided into some 
other portion of his discourse. 

I have cited this, rather as an instance of the preacher’s ec- 
centricities than his merits, though taken in connection with his 
look and manner, and the character of his audience, even this 
was striking. It is possible, however, that my favourable im- 
pression of him may have been greatly influenced and strength. 
ened, firstly, by his impressing upon his hearers that the true 
observance of religion was not inconsistent with a cheerful de- 
portment and an exact discharge of the duties of their station, 
which, indeed, is scrupulously required of them; and secondly, 
by his cautioning them not to set up any monopoly in Paradise 
and its mercies. 1 never heard these two points so visely 
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touched (if indeed I have ever heard them touched at all), by 
any preacher of that kind, before. 

Having passed the time I spent in Boston, in making myself 
acquainted with these things, in settling the course I should 
take in my future travels, and in mixing constantly with its so- 
cie’y, 1 am not aware that I have any occasion to prolong this 
chapter. Such Of its social customs as I have not mentioned, 
however, may be told in a very few words. 

The usual dinner hour is two o’clock. A dinner party takes 
place at five; and at an evening party, they seldom sup later 
than eleven ; so that it goes hard but one gets home, even from 
a rout, by midnight. I never could find out any difference be- 
tween a party at Boston and a party in London, saving that at 
the former place all assemblies are held at more rational hours; 
that the conversation may possibly be a little louder and more 
cheerful; that a guest is usually expected to ascend to the very 
top of the house to take his cloak off; that he is certain to see, 
at every dinner, an unusual amount of poultry on the table; and 
at every supper at least two mighty bowls of hot stewed oys- 
ters, in any one of which a half-grown Duke of Clarence might 
be smothered easily. 

There are two theatres in Boston, of good size and construc- 
tion, but sadly in want of patronage. The few ladies who re- 
sort to them, sit, as of right, in the front rows of the boxes. 

The bar is a large room with a stone floor, and there people 
stand and smoke, and lounge about, all the evening : dropping 
in and out as the humour takes them. There too the stranger 
is initiated into the mysteries of Gin-sling, Cocktail, Sangaree, 
Mint Julep, Sherry-cobbler, Timber Doodle, and other rare 
drinks. The House is full of boarders, both married and sin- 
gie, many of whom sleep upon the premises, and contract by 
the week for their board and lodging: the charge for which 
diminishes as they go nearer the sky to roost. A public table 
is laid in a very handsome hall for breakfast, and for dinner, and 
for supper. The party sitting down together to these meals 
will vary in number from one to two hundred : sometimes more. 
The advent of each of these epochs in the day is proclaimed 
by an awful gong, which shakes the very window frames as it 
reverberates through the house, and horribly disturbs nervous 
foreigners. There is an ordinary for ladies, and an ordinary 
for gentlemen. 

In our private room the cloth could not, for any earthly con- 
sideration, have been laid for dinner without a huge glass dish 
of cranberries in the middle of the table ; and breakfast would 
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have been no breakfast unless the principal dish were a de. 
formed beef-steak with a great flat bone in the centre, swim. 
ming in hot butter, and sprinkled with the very blackest of all 
possible pepper. Our bedroom was spacious and’ airy, but 
(like every bedroom on this side of the Atlantic) very bare of 
furniture, having no curtains to the French bedstead or to the 
window. It had one unusual luxury, however, in the shape of 
a wardrobe of painted wood, something smaller than an En- 
glish watch-box : or if this comparison should be insufficient to 
convey a just idea of its dimensions, they may be estimated 
from the fact of my having lived for fourteen days and nights in 
the firm belief that it was a shower-bath. 


CHAPTER IV. 
| An American Railroad, Lowell and its Factory System, 


WEFORE leaving. Boston, I devoted one day to an ex. 
4; Cursion to Lowell. I assign a separate chapter to this 
visit; not because I am about to describe it at any 
great length, but because I remember it as a thing by 
itself, and'am desirous that my readers should do the same. 

I made acquaintance with an American railroad, on this oc- 
casion, for the first time. As these works are pretty much 
alike all through the States, their general characteristics are 
easily described. 

There are no first and second class carriages as with us ; but 
there is a gentleman’s car and a ladies’ car: the main distinc. | 
tion between which is that in the first, everybody smokes; and 
in the second, nobody does. Asa black man never travels 
with a white one, there is also a negro car; which is a great 
blundering clumsy chest, such as Gulliver put to sea in, from 
the kingdom of Brobdingnag. There is a great deal of jolting, 
a great deal of noise, a great deal of wall, not much window, a 
locomotive engine, a shriek, and a bell. 

The cars are like shabby omnibuses, but larger: holding 
thirty, forty, fifty, people. The seats, instead of stretching 
from end to end, are placed crosswise. Each seat holds two 
persons. ‘There is a long row of them on each side of the car- 
avan, a narrow passage up the middle, and a door at both ends. 
In the centre of the carriage there is usually a stove, fed witb 
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iu2tcoal or anthracite coal, which is for the most part red-hot, 
It 1s insufferably close ; and you see the hot air fluttering be-, 
tween yourself and any other object you may happen to look 
at, like the ghost of smoke. 

In the ladies’ car, there are a great many gentlemen who 
have ladies with them. There are also a great many ladies who 
have nobody with them: for any lady may travel alone, from 
one end of the United States to the other, and be certain of 
the most courteous and considerate treatment everywhere. The 
conductor or check-taker, or guard,-or whatever he may be, 
wears no uniform. He walks up and down the car, and in and 
out of it, as his fancy dictates ; leans against the door with his 
hands in his pockets and stares at you, if you chance to be a 
stranger ; or enters into conversation with the passengers about 
them. A great many newspapers are pulled out, and a few of 
them are read. Everybody talks to you, or to anybody else 
who hits his fancy. If you are an Englishman he expects that 
that railroad is pretty much like an English railroad. If you 
say “‘ No,” he says “‘ Yes?” (interrogatively), and asks in what 
yespect they differ. You enumerate the heads of. difference, 
one by one, and he says “ Yes?” (still interrogatively) to each. 
Then he guesses that you don’t travel faster in England ; and 
on your replying that you do, says ‘ Yes?” again (still interrog- 
atively), and, it is quite evident, don't believe it. After a long 
pause he remarks, partly to you, and.partly to the knob on the 
top of his stick, that ‘‘ Yankees are reckoned to be considerable 
af a go-ahead people too ;” upon which you say “Yes,” and 
then he says “ Yes,” again ‘(affirmatively this time); and upon 
your looking out of window, tells you that behind that hill, and 
some three miles from the next station, there is a clever town 
in a smart lo-ca-tion, where he expects you have con-cluded to 
stop. Your answer in the negative naturally leads to more 
questions in reference to your intended route (always pro- 
nounced rout); and wherever you are going, you invariably 
learn that you can’t get there without immense difficulty and 
dauger, and that all the great sights are somewhere else. 

lf a lady take a fancy to any “male passenger’s seat, the gen- 
tleman who accompanies her gives him notice of the fact, and 
he immediately vacates it with great politeness, Politics are 
much discussed, so are banks, so 1s cotton. Quiet people avoid 
the question of the Presidency, for there will be a new election 
in three years and a half, and party feeling runs very high: the 
great constitutional feature of this institution being, that di 
rectly the acrimony of the last election is over, the acrimony & 
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the next one begins; which is an unspeakable comfort to all 
strong polit.cians and true lovers of their country; that is to 
say, to ninety-nine men and boys out of every ninety-nine and 
a quarter. 

Except when a branch road joins the main one, there is sel- 
dom more than one track of rails ; so that the road is very nar- 
row, and the view, where there is a deep cutting, by no means 
extensive. When there is not, the character of the scenery is 
always the same. Mile after mile of stunted trees: some hewn 
down by the axe, some blown down by the wind, some half fallen 
and resting on their neighbours, many mere logs half hidden in 
the swamp, others mouldered away to spongy chips. The very 
soil of the earth is made up of minute fragments such as these ; 
each pool of stagnant water has its crust of vegetable rottenness ; 
on every side there are the boughs, and trunks, and stumps 
of trees, in every possible stage of decay, decomposition, and 
neglect. Now you emerge for a few brief minutes on an open 
country, glittering with some bright lake or pool, broad as many 
an Englisn River, but so small here that it scarcely has a name; 
now catch hasty glimpses of a distant town, with its clean white 
houses and their cool piazzas, its prim New England church 
and school-house ; when whir-r-r-r ! almost before you have seen 
them, comes the same dark screen: the stunted trees, the 
‘stumps, the logs, the stagnant water—all so like the last that 
you seem to have been transported back again by magic. : 

The train calls at stations in the woods, where the wild im- 
possibility of anybody having the smallest reason to get out, is 
only to be equalled by the apparently desperate hopelessness 
of there being anybody to get in. It rushes across the turnpike 
road, where there is no gate, no policeman, no signal: nothing 
but a rough wooden arch, on which is painted ‘“‘ WHEN THE 
BELL RINGS, LOOK GUT FOR THE Locomotive.” On it whirls 
headlong, dives through the woods again, emerges in the light, 
clatters over frail arches, rumbles upon the heavy ground, 
shoots beneath a wooden bridge which. intercepts the light for 
a second like a wink, suddenly awakens all the slumbering 
echoes in the main street of a large town, and dashes on hap- 
hazard, pell-mell, neck or nothing, down the middle of the road. 
There—with mechanics working at their trades, -and people 
leaning from their doors and windows, and boys flying kites and 
playing marbles, and nen smoking, and women talking, and 
children crawling, and pigs burrowing, and unaccustomed-horses 
plunging ani rearing, close to the very rails—there—on, on, on 
—tears the mad dragon of an engine with its train of cars; 
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scattermg in all directions a shower of burning sparks from its 
wood fire ; screeching, hissing, yelling, panting; until at last 
the thirsty monster stops beneath a covered way to drink, the 
people cluster round, and you have time to breathe again. 

I was met at the station at Lowell by a gentleman intimately 
connected with the management of the factories there; and 
gladly putting myself under his guidance, drove off at once te 
that quarter of the town in which the works, the object of my 
yisit, were situated. Although only just of age—for if my re: 
collection serve me, it has been a manufacturing town barely 
one-and-twenty years—Lowell is a large, populous, thriving 
place. Those indications of its youth which first attract the 
eye, give it a quaintness and oddity of character which, to. a 
visitor from the old country, is amusing enough. It was a very 
dirty winter’s day, and nothing in the whole town looked old 
to me, except the mud, which in some parts was almost knee- 
deep, and might have been deposited there, on the subsiding of 
the waters after the Deluge. In one place, there was a new 
wooden church, which, having no steeple, and being yet un- 
painted, looked like an enormous packing-case without any 
direction upon it.. In another there was a large hotel, whose 
walls and colonnades were so crisp, and thin, and slight, that it 


. had exactly the appearance of being built with cards. I was 


careful not to draw my breath as we passed, and trembled when 
I saw a workman come out upon the roof, lest with one 
thoughtless stamp of his foot he should crush the structure be- 
neatiy him, and bring it rattling down. The very river that 
moves the machinery in the mills (for they are all worked by 
water-power), seems to acquire a new character from the fresh 
buildings of bright red brick and painted wood among which it 
takes its course; and to be as light-headed, thoughtless, and 
brisk a young river, in its murmurings and tumblings, as one 
would desire to-see. One would swear that every ‘‘ Bakery,” 
“ Grocery,” and ‘ Bookbindery,” and other kind of store, took 
its shutters down for the first time, and started in pusiness yes- - 
terday. The golden pestles and mortars fixed as signs upon 
the sun-blind frames outside the Druggists’, appear to have been 
just turned out of the United States’ Mint; and when I saw a 
baby of some week or ten days old in a woman’s arms at a 
street corner, I found myself unconsciously wondering where it 
came from: never supposing for an instant that it canid have 
been born in such a young town as that. 

There are several factories in Lowell, each of which belon3s 
to what we should term a Company of Proprietors, bu‘ whaf 
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they call in America a Corporation. I went over several of © 
these ; such as a woollen factory, a carpet factory, and a cotton 
factory : examined them in every part ; and saw them in their 
ordinary working aspect, with no preparation “of any kind, o1 
departure from their ordinary every-day proceedings, I may 
add that J am well acquainted with our manufacturing towns in 
England, and have visited many mills in Manchester and else- 
where in the same manner. 

I happened to arrive at the first factory just as the dinner 
hour was over, and the girls were returning to their work ; in. 
deed the stairs of the mill were thronged with them as I as- 
cended. They were all well-dressed, but not to my thinking 
above their condition: for I like to see the humbler classes of 
society careful of their dress and appearance, and even, if they 
please, decorated with such little trinkets as come within the 
compass of their means. Supposing it confined within reason- 
able limits, I would always encourage this kind of pride, as a 
worthy element of self-respect, in any person I employed; and 
should no more be deterred from doing so, because some 
wretched female referred her fall to a love of dress, than I 
would allow my construction of the real intent and meaning of 
the Sabbath to be influenced by any warning to the well-dis- . 
posed, founded on his backslidings on that particular day, which * 
night emanate from the rather doubtful authority of a murderer 
in Newgate. 

These girls, as I have said, were all well dressed : and that 
phrase necessarily includes extreme cleanliness. They had 
serviceable bonnets, good warm cloaks and shawls; and were 
sot above clogs and pattens. Moreover, there were places in 
the mill in which they could deposit these things without injury ; 
and there were conveniences for washing. They were healthy 
in appearance, many of them remarkably so, and had the man- 
ners and deportment of young women : not of degraded brutes 
of burden. If 1 had seen in one of those mills (but I did not, 
though I looked for something of this kind with a sharp eye), 
the most lisping, mincing, affected, and ridiculous young creat- 
ure that my imagination could suggest, I should have thought 
of the careless, moping, slatternly, degraded, dull reverse (I 
have seen that), and should have been still well pleased to look 
upon her. 

_ The rooms in which they worked, were as well ordered as 
themselves. In the windows of some, there were green plants, 
which were trained to shade the glass ; in all, there was as much 
fresh air, cleanliness, and comfort, as the nature of the occupa 
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tio. would possibly admit of. Out of so la:ge a number of fe. 
males, many of whom were only then just verging upon woman- 
hood, tt may be reasonably supposed that some were delicate 
and fragile in appearance: no doubt there were. But I sol- 
ewnly declare, that from all the crowd I saw in the different 
factories that day, I cannot recall or separate one young face 
that gave me a painful impression ; not one young girl whom, 
assuming it to be matter of necessity that she should gain her 
daily bread by the labour of her hands, I would have removed 
from those works if I had had the power. 

They reside in various boarding-houses near at hand. The 
owners of the mills are particularly careful to allow no persons 
to enter upon the possession of these houses, whose characters 
have not undergone the most searching and thorough inquiry. 
Any complaint that is made against them, by the boarders, or 
hy any one else, is fully investigated ; and if good ground of 
complaint be shown to exist against them, they are removed, 
and their occupation is handed over to some more deserving 
person. There are a few children employed in these factories, 
but not many. The laws of the State forbid their working more 
than nine months in the year, and require that they be edu- 
cated during the other three. For this purpose there are 
schools in Lowell; and there are churches and chapels of vari 
ous persuasions, in which the young women may observe that 
form of worship in which they have been educated. 

At some distance from the factories, and on the highest and 
vleasantest ground in the neighbourhood, stands their hospital, 
or boarding-house for the sick: it is the best house in those 
parts, and was built by an eminent merchant for his own res!- 
dence. Like that institution at Boston, which I have before 
described, it is not parcelled out into wards, but is divided into 
convenient chambers, each of which has all the comforts of a 
very comfortable home. The principal medical attendant re- 
sides under the same roof; and were the patients members of 
his own family, they could not be better cared for, or attended 
with greater gentleness and consideration. The weekly charge 
in this establishment for each female patient is three dollars, o1 
twelve shillings English ; but no girl employed by any of the 
corporations is ever excluded for want of the means of payment. 
That they do not very often want the means, may be gathered 
from the fact, that in July, 1841, no fewer than nine hundred 
and seventy-eight of these girls were depositors in the Lowell 
Savings Bank ;: the amount of whose joint savings was estimated 
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at one hundred thousand dollars, or twenty thousand English 
pounds. ; ; 

I am now going to state three facts, which will startle a large 
class of readers on this side of the Atlantic, very much. 

Firstly, there is a joint-stock piano ina great many of the 
boarding-houses. Secondly, nearly all these young ladies sub. 
scribe to circulating libraries. Thirdly, they have got up 
unong themselves a periodical called THE Lowett OFFERING, 
‘A repository of original articles, written exclusively hy 
females actively employed in the mills,”—which is duly printed, 
published, and sold ; and whereof I brought away from Lowell — 
four hundred good solid pages, which I have read from begin- 
ning to end. 

The large class of readers, startled by these facts, will ex- 
claim, with one voice, ‘ How very preposterous!” On my de- 
ferentially inquiring why, they will answer, “These things are 
above their station.” In reply to that objection, I would beg 
to ask what their station is. : 

It is their station to work. And they do work. They labour 
in these mills, upon an average, twelve hours a day, which is 
unquestionably work, and pretty tight work too. Perhaps it is 
above their station to indulge in such amusements, on any 
terms. Are we quite sure that we in England have not formed 
our ideas of the “station” of working people, from accustom- 
ing ourselves to the contemplation of that class as they are, 
and not as they might be? Ef think that if we examine our own 
feelings, we shall find that the pianos, and the circulating 
libraries, and even the T.owell Offering, startle us by their 
novelty, and not by their bearing upon any abstract question 
of right or wrong. * 

For myself, | know no station in which, the occupation of 
to-day cheerfully done and the occupation of to-morrow cheer- 
fully looked to, any one of thtse pursuits is not most human- 
izing and laudable. I know no station which is rendered more 
endurable to the person in it, or more safe to the person out of 
it, by having ignorance for its associate. T know no station 
which has a right to monopolize the means of mutual instruction, 
improvement, and rational entertainment; or which nas evet 
continued to be a station very long, after seeking to do so, 

Of the merits of the Lowell Offering as a literary production, 
{ will only observe, putting entirely out of sight the fact of the 
articles having been written by these girls after the ardiious 
labours of the day, that it will compare advantageously with a 
great many English Annuals. It is pleasant to find that many of 
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its Tales are of the Mills and of those who work in them ; that 
they inculcate habits of self-denial and contentment, and teach 
good doctrines of enlarged benevolence. A strong feeling for 
the beauties of nature, as displayed in the solitudes the writers 
have left at home, breathes through its pages like wholesome 
village air; and though a circulating library is a favourable 
school for the study of such topics, it has very scant allusion te 
fine clothes, fine marriages, fine houses, or fine life. Some 
persons might object to the papers being signed with rather fine 
names, but this is an American fashion. One of the provinces 
of the state legislature of Massachusetts is to alter ugly names 
into pretty ones, as the children improve upon the tastes cf 
their parents. These changes costing little or nothing, scores 
of Mary Annes are solemnly converted into Bevelinas every 
session. S 

It is said that on the occasion’ of a visit from General Jacke 
son or General Harrison to this town (I forget which, but it is 
not to the purpose), he walked through three miles and a half of 
these young ladies all dressed out with parasols and silk stock- 
ings. But as I am not aware that any worse consequence en- 
‘sued, than a sudden looking-up of all the parasols and silk 
Stockings in the market ; and perhaps the Bankruptcy of some 
speculative New Englander who bought them all up at any 
price, in expectation of a demand that never came; I set no 
great store by the circumstance. 

In this brief account of Lowell, and inadequate expression of 
the gratification it yielded me, and cannot fail to afford to any 
foreigner to whom the condition of such people at home is a 
subject of interest and anxious speculation, I have carefully ab- 
stained from drawing a comparison between these factories and 
those of our own land. Many of the circumstances whose 
strong influence has been at work for years in our manufactur- 
ing towns have not arisen here ; and there is no manufacturing 
population in Lowell, so to speak: for these girls (often the 
daughters of small farmers) come from other States, remain a 
few years in the mills, and then go home for good. 

The contrast would be a strong one, for it would be between 
the Good and the Evil, the living light and deepest shadow. 
I abstain from it, because I deem it just todo so. But I only 
the more earnestly adjure all those whose eyes may rest on 
these pages, to pause and reflect upon the difference between 
this town and those great haunts of desperate misery : to call to 
mind, if they can in the midst of party strife and squabble, the 
etforts that must be made to purge them of their suffering and 
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danger: and last, and foremost, to remember how the precious 
Time is rushing by. ts 

I returned at night by the same railroad and in the same 
kind of car. One of the passengers being exceedingly anxious 
to expound at great length to my companion (not to me, of 
course) the true principles on which books of travel in Amer- 
ica should be written by Englishmen, I feigned to fall asleep. 
But glancir.g all the way out at window from the corners of my 
eyes, I found abundance of entertainment for the rest of the 
ride in watching the effects of the wood fire, which had been 
invisible in the morning but were now brought out in full re- 
lief by the darkness: for we were travelling in a whirlwind of 
bright sparks, which showered about us like a storm of fiery 
snow. 


CHAPTER V. 


Worcester. The Connecticut River. Hartford. New Haven. 
New York. 


é=1qq] LEAVING Boston on the afternoon of Saturday the fifth 

@) of February, we proceeded by another railroad to 
Worcester: a pretty New England town, where we had 
arranged to remain under the hospitable roof of the 
Governor of the State, until Monday morning. 

These towns and cities of New England (many of which 
would be villages in Old England), are as favourable specimens 
of rural America, as their people are of rural Americans. The 
well-trimmed lawns and green meadows of home are not there ; 
and the grass, compared with our ornamental plots and pastures, 
is rank, and rough, and wild: but delicate slopes of land, gently- 
swelling hills, wooded valleys, and slender streams, abound. 
Every little colony of houses has its church and school-house - 
peeping from among the white roofs and shady trees; every 
house is the whitest of the white ; every Venetian blind the 
greenest of the green ; every fine day’s sky the bluest of the 
blue. A sharp dry wind and a slight frost had so hardened the 
roads when we alighted at Worcester, that their furrowed tracks 
were like ridges of granite. There was the usual aspect of new- 
ness on every object, of course. All the buildings looked as if 
they had been built and painted that morning, and could be 
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taken down on Monday with very little trouble. In the keen 
evening air, every sharp outline looked a hundred times sharper 
than ever. The clean cardboard colonnades had no more 
perspective than a Chinese bridge on a tea-cup, and appeared 
equally well calculated for use. The razor-like edges of the 
detached cottages seemed to cut the very wind as it whistled 
against them, and to send it smarting on its way with a shriller 
cry than before. Those slightly-built wooden dwellings behind 
which the sun was setting with a brilliant lustre, could be so 
looked through, and through, that the idea of any inhabitant 
being able to hide himself from the public gaze, or to have any 
secrets from the public eye, was not entertainable for a moment 
Even where a blazing fire shone through the uncurtained win- 
dows of some distant house, it had the air of being newly lighted, 
and of lacking warmth ; and instead of awakening thoughts of 
a snug chamber, bright with faces that first saw the light round 
that same hearth, and ruddy with warm hangings, it came upon 
one suggestive of the smell of new mortar and damp walls. 

So I thought, at least, that evening. Next morning when 
the sun was shining brightly, and the clear church bells were 
ringing, and sedate people in their best clothes enlivened the 
pathway near at hand and dotted the distant thread of road, 
there was a pleasant Sabbath peacefulness on everything, which 
it was good to feel. It would have been the better for an old 
church: better still for some old graves; but as it was, a 
wholesome repose and tranquillity pervaded the scene, which 
after the restless ocean and the hurried city, had a doubly 
grateful influence on the spirits. 

We went on next morning, still by railroad, to Springfield. 
From that place to Hartford, whither we were bound, is a dis- 
tance of only five-and-twenty miles, but at that time of the year 
the roads were so bad that the journey would probably have 
occupied ten or twelve hours. Fortunately, however, the win- 
ter having been unusually mild, the Connecticut River was 
open,” or, in other words, not frozen. The captain of a smal! 
steam-boat was going to make his first trip for the season that 
day (the second February trip, I believe, within the memory of 
man), and only waited for us to go on board. Accordingly, we 
went on board with as little delay as might be. He was as 

good as his word, and started directly. 

It certainly was not called a small steam-boat without rea- 
son. I omitted to ask the question, but I should think it must 
have been of about half a pony power.- Mr. Paap, the cele 
brated Dwarf, might have hved and died happily in the cabin 
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which was fitted with commor sash-windows like an o1dinary 
dwelling-house, These windows had bright-red curtains, too, 
hung on slack strings across the lower panes ; so that it looked 
like the parlour of a Liliputian public-house, which had got 
afloat in a flood or some other water accident, and was drift. 
ing needy knew where. But even in this chamber there waa 
a rocking-cl chair. It wovld be impossible to get on anywheie, 
in America, without a rocking-chair. 

I am afraid to tell how many feet short this vessel was, or 
haw many feet narrow; to apply the words length and width to 
such measurement would be a contradiction in terms. But 1 
may state that we all kept the middle of the deck, lest the boat 
should unexpectedly tip over; and that the machinery, by 
some sur) rising process of condensation, worked between it 
and the keel: the whole forming a warm sandwich, about three 
feet thick. 

It rained all day as I once thought it never did rain any- 
where, but in the Highlands of Scotland. The river was full of 
floating blocks of ice, which were constantly crunching and 
cracking under us; and the depth of water, in the course we 
took to “avoid the lar: ger masses, carried down the middle of the 
river by the current, “did not exceed afew inches. Neverthe- 
less, we moved Sten dexterously ; and being well wrapped 
up, bade defiance to the weather, and enjoyed the journey. 
The Connecticut River is a fine stream; and the banks in 
summer-time, are, 1 have no doubt, beautiful: at all events I 
was told so by a young lady in the cabin ; and sheshould be a 
judge of beauty, if the possession of a quality include the ap- 
preciation, of it, for a more beautiful creature I never looked 
upon. 

After two hours and a half of this odd travelling (including a 
stoppage at a small town, where we were saluted by a gun 
considerably bigger than our own chimney), we reached Hart- 
ford, and straightway repaired to an extremely comfortable 
hotel: except, as usual, in the article of bed-rooms, which, in 
almost every place we visited, were very conducive to early 
rising. 

We tarried here four days. The town is beautifully situated 
in .a basin of green hills ; the soil is rich, well-wooded, and 
carefully improved. It is the seat of the local legislature of 
Connecticut, which sage body enacted, in by-gone times, the 
renowned osde ae Blue Laws,” in virtue Ree ainong other 
enlightened provisions, any citizen who could be prived ta 
have kissed his wife on Sunday, was punishable, 1 believe, 
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with the stocks. ‘Too much of the old Puritan spirit exists in 
these parts to the present hour; but its influence has not 
tended, that I know, to make the people less hard in tneir bar- 
gains, or more equal in their dealings. As I never heard of its 
working that effect anywhere else, I infer that it never will, 
here. ‘Indeed, Iam accustomed, with reference to great pro- 
fessions and severe faces, to judge of the goods of the other 
warld pretty much as I judge of the goods of this ; and when- 
ever I see 2 dealer in such commodities with too great a dis- 
play of them im his window, I doubt the quality of the article 
within. 

In Hartford stands the famous oak in which the charter of 
King Charles was hidden. It is now enclosed in a gentleman’s 
garden. In the State House is the charter itself. I found the 
courts of law here, just the same as at Boston ; the public In- 
stitutions almost as good. The Insane Asylum is admirably 
conducted, and so is the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

I very much questioned within myself, as I walked through 
the Insane Asylum; whether I should have known the attend- 
ants from the patients, but for the few words which passed be- 
tween the former and the Doctor, in reference to the persons 
under. their charge. Of course, I limit this remark merely to 
their looks; for the conversation of the mad people was mad 
enough. 

There was one little prim old lady, of very smiling and good- 
humoured appearance, who came sidling up to me from the end 
of a long passage, and with a curtsey of inexpressible conde- 
scension, propounded this unaccountable inquiry : 

“Does Pontefract still flourish, sir, upon the soil of 
England ?” 

“¢ He does, ma’am,” I rejoined. ~ 

‘* When you last saw him, sir, he was—” 

“Well, ma’am,” said I, ‘extremely well. He begged me to 
present Lis compliments. I never saw him looking better.” 

At this, the old lady was very much delighted. After glanc- 
ing at me for a moment, as if to be quite sure that I was serious 
in my respectful air, she sidled back some paces ; sidled for 
ward again; made a sudden skip (at which I precipitately re 
treated : a step or two) ; and said : 

“7am an antediluvian, sir.’ 

I thought the best thing to say was, that I had suspected as 
much from the first. Therefore I said so, 

“Tt is an extremely proud and pleasant thing, sir, to be ar 
antediluvian,” :aid the olJ lady. 
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“T should think it was, ma’am,” I rejoined. 

The old lady kissed her hand, gave another skip, smirked 
and sidled down the gallery in a most extraordinary manner, 
and ambled gracefully into her own bed-chamber. - : 

In another part of the building, there was a male patient in 
bed ; very much flushed and heated. 

“Well!” said he, starting up, and pulling off his night-cap : 
‘It’s all settled, at last. I have arranged it with Queen Vic- 
toria.” 

“ Arrang:d what?” asked the Doctor. 

‘Why, that business,” passing his hand wearily across his 
forehead, ‘about the siege of New York.” 

“Oh!” said I, like a man suddenly enlightened. For he 
looked at me for an answer. 

“Yes. Every house without a signal will be fired upon by 
the British troops. No harm will be done to the others. No 
harm at all. Those that want to be safe, must hoist flags. 
That’s all they’ll have to do. They must hoist flags.” 

Even while he was speaking he seemed, I thought, to have 
some faint idea that his talk was incoherent, Directly he had 
said these words, he lay down again; gave a kind of a groan; 
and covered his hot head with the blankets. 

There was another: a young man, whose madness was love 
and music. After playing on the accordeon a march he had 
composed, he was very anxious that I should walk into his 
chamber, which I immediately did. 

By way of being very knowing, and humouring him to the 
top of his bent, I went to the window, which commanded a 
beautiful prospect, and remarked, with an address upon which 
I greatly plumed myself: 

“What a delicious country you have about these lodgings of 
yours.” 

“Poh!” said he, moving his fingers carelessly over the notes 
of his instrument: “ Well enough for such an Institution as 
this [” 

I don't think I was ever so taken aback in all my life. 

“T come here just for a whim,” he said coolly. “That's 
all.” 

“Oh! That's all!” said I. 

“Yes, That's all. The Doctor's a smart man. -He quite 
enters into it. It’s ajoke of mine. I like it foratime. You 
needn’t mention it, but I think I shall go out next Tuesday!” 

I assured him that I would consider our interview perfectly 
confidential ; and rejoined the Doctor. As we were passing 
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through a gallery on our way out, a well-dressed -ady, of quiet 
and composed manners, came up, and proffering a slip of paper 
and a pen, begged that I would oblige her with an autograph. 
I complied, and we parted. 

‘“‘T think I remember having had a few interviews like that, 
with ladies out of doors. I hope sxe is not mad?” 

Ves." 

“On what subjects? Autographs?” 

‘‘No. She hears voices in the air.” 

“ Well!” thought I, “it would be well if we could shut up a 
few false prophets of these later times, who have professed to 
do the same; and I should like to try the experiment on a 
Mormonist 01 two to begin with.” 

In this place, there is the best Jail for untried offenders in the 
world. There is also a very well-ordered State prison, arranged 
upon the same plan as that at Boston, except that here, there 
is always a sentry on the wall with a loaded gun. It contained 


-at that time about two hundred prisoners. A spot was shown 


me in the sleeping ward, where a watchman was murdered 
some years since in the dead of night, in a desperate attempt 
to escape, made by.a prisoner who had broken from his cell. 
A women, too, was pointed out to me, who, for the murder of 
her husband, had been a close prisoner for sixteen years. 

“Do you think,” I asked of my conductor, ‘that after so 
very long an imprisonment, she has any thought or hope of 
ever regaining her liberty ?” 

‘Qh déar yes,” he answered. “To be sure she has.” 

‘«¢ She has no chance of obtaining it, I suppose ?” 

“Well, I don’t know:” which, by the bye, is a national 
answer. ‘‘ Her friends mistrust her.” 

‘What have ¢hey to do with it?” I naturally inquired. 

‘Well, they won't petition.” 

‘“‘ But if they did, they couldn’t get her out, I suppose?” 
~ “Well, not the first time, perhaps, nor yet the second, but 
tiring and, wearying for a few years might do it.” 

“Joes that ever do it?” 

“‘ Why yes, that’ll do it sometimes. Political friends ’l] do it 
sometimes. It’s pretty often done, one way or another.” 

I shall always entertain a very pleasant and grateful recol- 
lection of Hartford. It is a lovely place, and I had many 
friends there, whom I can*never remember with indifference. 
We left it with no little regret on the evening of Friday the 
11th, and travelled that night by railroad to New Haven. 
Upon the way, the guard and I were formally introduced te 
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each other (as we usually were on such occasions), and ex: 

changed a variety of small-talk. We reached New Haven at - 
about eight o'clock, after a journey of three hours, and put up 
for the night at the best inn. : 

New Haven, known also as the City of Elms, is a fine town, 
Many cf its streets (as its a/ias sufficiently imports) are planted 
with rows of grand old elm-trees ; and the same natural orna- 
ments surround Yale College, an establishment of considerable 
eminence and reputation. The variois departments of this 
Institution are erected in a kind of park or common in the 
middl2 of the town, where, they are dimly visible among the 
shadowing trees. The effect is very like that of an old cathedral 
yard in England and when their branches are in full leaf, 
must be extremely picturesque. Even in the winter time, 
these groups of well-grown trees, clustering among the busy 
streets and houses of a thriving city, have a very quaint 
appearance: seeming to bring about a kind of compromise 
between town and country ; as if each had met the other half 
way, and shaken hands upon it; which is at once novel and 
pleasant. 

After a night’s rest, we rose early, and in good time went 
down to the wharf, and on board the packet New York for New 
York. This was the first American steamboat of any size that 
I had seen; and certainly to an English eye it was infinitely 
less like a steamboat than a huge floating bath. I could 
hardly persuade myself, indeed, but that the bathing establish- 
ment off Westminster Bridge, which I left a baby, had sud- 
denly grown to an enormous size; run away from home ; and 
set up in foreign parts as asteamer. Being in America, too, 
which our vagabonds do so particularly favor, it seemed the 
‘nore probable. 

The great difference in appearance between these packets and 
ows, is, that there is so much of them out of the water: the 
main-deck being enclosed on all sides, and filled with casks and 
goods, like any second or third floor in a stack of warehouses ; 
and the promenade or hurricane-deck being a-top of that again. 
A part of the machinery is always atove this deck ; where the 
connecting-rod, in a strong and Ilcfty frame, is seen working 
gway like an iron top-sawyer. There is seldom any mast or 
tackle : nothing aloft but two tall black chimneys. ‘The man 
at the helm is shut up in a little house in the fore part ot the 
boat (the wheel being connected with the rudder by iron chains, 
working the whole length of the deck) ; and the passengers, 
unless the weather be very fine indeed, usually congregate 
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below. Directly you have left the wharf, all the life, ard stir, 
and bustle of a packet cease. You wonder for a long time 
how she goes on, for there seems to be nobody in charge of 


her ; and when another of these dull machines comes splashing 


by, you feel quite indignant with it, as a sullen, cumbrous, un- 
graceful, unshiplike leviathan: quite forgetting that the vessel 
you are on board of, is its very counterpart. 

There is always a clerk’s office on the lower deck, where you 
pay your fare; a ladies’ cabin; baggage and stowage roorns ; 
engineer’s room; and in short a great variety of perplexities 
which render the discovery of the gentlemen’s cabin, a matter 
of some difficulty, It often occupies the whole length of the 
boat (as it did in this case), and has three or four tiers of berths 
on each side. When I first descended into the cabin of the 
New York, it looked, in my unaccustomed eyes, about as long 
as the Burlington Arcade. 

The Sound which has to be crossed on this passage, is not 
always a very safe or pleasant navigation, and has been the 
scene of some unfortunate accidents. It was a wet morning, 
and very misty, and we soon lost sight of land. The day was 
calm, however, and brightened towards noon. After exhausting 
(with good help from a friend) the larder, and the stock of bot- 
tled beer, I lay down to sleep: being very much tired with the 


- fatigues of yesterday. But I awoke from my nap in time to 


hurry up, and see Hell Gate, the Hog’s Back, the Frying Pan, 
and other notorious localities, attractive to all readers of fa- 
mous Diedrich Knickerbocker’s History. We were now in a 
narrow channel, with sloping banks on either side, besprinkled 
with pleasant villas, and made refreshing to the sight by turf 
and trees. Soon we shot in quick succession, past a lighthouse ; 
a madhouse (how the lunatics flung up their caps and roared in 
sympathy with the headlong engine and driving tide !) ; a jail; 
and other buildings: and so emerged into a noble bay, whose 
waters sparkled in the now cloudless sunshine like Nature’s 
eyes turned up to Heaven. 

Then there lay stretched out before us, to the right, confused 
heaps of buildings, with here and there a spire or steeple, look- 
ing down wpon the herd below ; and here and there, again, a 
cloud of lazy smoke ; and in the foreground a forest of ships’ 
masts, cheery with flapping sails and waving flags. Crossing 
fron: among them to the opposite shore, were steam ferry-boats 
laden with people, coaches, horses, waggons, baskets, boxes: 
crossed and recrossed by other ferry-boats: all travelling te 
and fro: and never idle. Stately among these restless Insects, 
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were twe or three large ships, moving with slow majestic pace, 
as creatures of a prouder kind, disdainful of their puny jcur- 
neys, and making for the broad sea. Beyond, were siining 
heights, and islands in the glancing river, and a distance 
scarcely less blue and bright than the sky it seenied to meet. 
The city’s hum and buzz, the clinking of capstans, the ringing 
of bells, the barking of dogs, the clattering of wheels, tingled 
in the listening ear. All of which life and stir, coming across 
the stirring water, canght new life and animation from its free 
companionship ; and, sympathizing with its buoyant spirits, 
glistened as it seemed in sport upon its surface, and hemmed 
the vessel round, and splashed the water high about her sides, 
and, floating her gallantly into the dock, flew off again to 
welcome other comers, and speed before them to the busy 
port. 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘New Vork. 


THE beautiful metropolis of America is by no means so 
clean a city as Boston, but many of its streets have 
the same characteristics; except that the houses are 
not quite so fresh coloured, the sign-boards are not 
quite so gaudy, the gilded letters not quite so golden, the 
bricks not ‘quite so red, the stone not quite so white, the 
blinds and area railings not quite so green, the knobs and 
plates upon the street doors, not quite so bright and twinkling. 
There are many bye-streets, almost as neutral in clean colours, 
and positive in dirty ones, as bye-streets in London; and 
there is one quarter, commonly called the Five Points, which, 
in respect of filth and wretchedness, may be safely backed 
against Seven Dials, or any other part of famed St. Giles’s. 
The great promenade and thoroughfare, as most people 
know, is Broadway ; a wide and bustling street, which from the 
Nattery Gardens to its opposite termination in a country-road, 
may be four miles long. Shall we sit down in an upper floor 
of the (Carlton House Hotel (situated in the best part of this 
main artery of New York), and when we are tired of looking 


down upon the life below, sally forth arm in-arm and mingle 
wth the stream ? 
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Warm weather! The sun strikes upon our heads at this 
open window, as though its rays were concentrated through a 
burning-glass ; but the day is in its zenith, and the season an 
unusual one. Was there ever such a sunny street as this 
Broadway! The pavement stones are polished with the tread 
of feet until they shine again: the red bricks of the houses 
might be yet in the dry, hot kilns ; and the roofs of those om- 
nibuses look as though, if water were poured on them, they 
would hiss and smoke, and smell like half-quenched fires. No 
stint of omnibuses here! Half a dozen have gone by within 
as many minutes. Plenty of hackney cabs and coaches too; 
gigs, phaetons, large-wheeled tilburies, and private carriages— 


rather of a clumsy make, and not very different from the public 


vehicles, but built for the heavy roads beyond the city pave- 
ment. Negro coachmen and white; in straw hats, black hats, 
white hats, glazed caps, fur caps; in coats of drab, black, 
brown, green, blue, nankeen, striped jean and linen; and 
there, in that one instance (look while it passes, or it will be 
too late), in suits of livery. Some southern republican that, 
who puts his blacks in uniform, and swells with Sultan pomp 
and power. Yonder, where that phaeton with the well-clipped 
pair of greys has stopped—standing at their heads now—is a 
Yorkshire groom, who has not been very long in these parts, 
and looks sorrowfully round for a companion pair of top-boots, 
which he may traverse the city half a year without meeting. 
~ Heaven save the ladies, how they dress! We have seen more 
colours in these ten minutes, than we should have seen else- 
where, in as many days. What various parasols! what rain- 
bow silks and satins! what pinking of thin stockings, and 
pinching of thin shoes, and fluttering of ribbons and silk tassels, 
and display of rich cloaks with gaudy hoods and linings! The 
young gentlemen are fond, you see, of turning down their 
shirt-collars and cultivating their whiskers, especially under the 
chin; but they cannot approach the ladies in their dress or 
bearing, being, to say the truth, humanity of quite another 
sort. Byrons of the desk and counter, pass on, and let us see 
what kind of men those are behind ye: those two labourers in 
holiday clothes, of whom one carries in his hand a crumpled 
scrap of paper from which he tries to spell out a hard name, 
while the other looks about for it on all the doors and win- 
dows. 

Irishmen both! You might know them, if they were masked, 
by their long-tailed blue coats and bright buttons, and their 
drab trowsers, which they wear like men well used to working 
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dresses, who are easy in no others. It would be hard to keep 
your model republics going, without the countrymen and coun 
trywomen of those two labourers. For who else would dig, 
and delve, and drudge, and do domestic work, and make 
eanals and roads, and execute great lines of Internal Improve- 
ment! Irishmen both, and sorely puzzled too, to find out 
what they seek. Let us go down, and help them, for the love: 
of home, and that spirit of liberty which admits of honest ser- 
vice to honest men, and honest work for honest bread, no mat- 
ter what it be. 

That's well! We have got at the right address at last, 
though it is written in strange characters truly, and might have 
been scrawled with the blunt handle of the spade the writer 
better knows the use of, than a pen. Their way lies yonder, 
but what business takes them there? They carry savings: to 
hoard up? No. They are brothers, those men. One crossed 
the sea alone, and working very hard for one half year, and 
living harder, saved funds enough to bring the other out. 
That done, they worked together side by side, contentedly 
sharing hard labour and hard living for another term, and then 
their sisters came, and then another brother, and lastly, their 
old mother. And what now? Why, the poor old crone is 
restless in a strange land, and yearns to lay her bones, she says, 
among her people in the old graveyard at home: and so they 
go to pay her passage back: and God help her and them, and 
every simple heart, and all who turn to the Jerusalem of their 
younger days, and have an altar-fire upon the cold hearth of 
their fathers. 

This narrow thoroughfare, baking and blistering in the sun, 
is Wall Street: the Stock Exchange and Lombard Street of 
New York. Manya rapid fortune has been made in this street, 
and many a no less rapid ruin. Some of these very merchants 
whom you see hanging about here now, have locked up money 
in their strong-boxes, like the man in the Arabian Nights, and 
opening them again, have found but withered leaves. Below, 
here by the water side, where the bowsprits of ships stretch 
across the footway, and almost thrust themselves into the win- 
dows, lie the noble American vessels which have made their 
Packet Service the finest in the world. They have brought 
hither the foreigners who abound in all the streets : not per- 
haps, that there are more here. than in other commercial 
cities, but elsewhere, they have particular haunts, and you 
must find them out; here, they pervade the town, 

We must cioss Broadway again ; gaining some refreshment 
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from the heat, in the sight of the great blocks of clean ice 
which are being carried into shops and bar-rooms; and the 
pine-apples and water-melons profusely displayed for sale 
Fine streets of spacious houses here, you see !—Wall Street 
has furnished and dismantled many of them very often—and 
here a deep green leafy square. Be sure that is a hospitable 
house with inmates to be affectionately remembered always, 
where they have the open door and pretty show of plants with. 
in, and where the child with laughing eyes is peeping out of 
window at the little dog below. You wonder what may be the 
use of this tall flagstaff in the bye-street, with something like 
Liberty’s head-dress onits top: so do I. But there is a pas- 
sion for tall flagstaffs hereabout, and you may see its twin 
brother in five minutes, if you have a mind. 

Again across Broadway, and so—passing from the many- 
coloured crowd and glittering shops—into another long main 
street, the Bowery. A railroad yonder, see, where two stout 
horses trot along, drawing a score or two of people and a great 
wooden ark, with ease. The stores are poorer here ; the pas- 
sengersless gay. Clothes ready-made, and meat ready-cooked, 
are to be bought in these parts ; and the lively whirl of carriages 
is exchanged for the deep rumble of carts and waggons. ‘These 
signs which are so plentiful, in shape hike river buoys, or small 
balloons, hoisted ‘by cords to poles, and dangling there, an- 
nounce, as you may see by looking up, ‘“‘ OySTEKS IN EVERY 
StyLe.” They tempt the hungry most at night, for then dull 
‘candles glimmering inside, illuminate these dainty words, and 
make the mouths of idlers water, as they read and linger. 

What is this dismal-fronted pile of bastard Egyptian, like an 
enchanter’s palace in a melodrama !—a famous prison, called 
The Tombs. Shall we go in P 

So. A long narrow lofty building, stove-heated as usual, 
with four galleries, one above the other, going round it, and 
communicating by stairs. Between the two sides of each 
gallery, and in its centre, a bridge, for the greater convenience 
of crossing. On each of these bridges sits a man: dozing or 
reading, or talking to an idle companion. On each tier, are 
two opposite rows of small iron doors. They look lke furnace 
doors, but are cold and black, as though the fires within had all 
gone out. Some two or three are open, and women, with 
drooping heads bent down, are talking to the inmates. The 
‘whole is lighted bya skylight, but it is fast closed; and from 
the roof there dangle, limp and drooping, two useless wind 
sails. 
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A man with keys appears, to show us round. A good. look. 
ing fellow, and in his way, civil and obliging, 

‘* Are those black doors the cells?” 

POVieSae 

“ Are they all full?” 

‘Well, they're pretty nigh full, and that’s a fact, and no two 
ways about it.” 

“Those at the bottom are unwholesome, surely ?” ; 

“Why, we do only put coloured people in’em. That's the 
truth.” 

“When do the prisoners take exercise ?” 

“Well, they do without it pretty much.” 

“Do they never walk in the yard?” 

“ Corisiaerable seldom,” 

“‘ Sometimes, I suppose ?” 

“Well, it's rare they do. They keep pretty bright without 
tte: 

‘But suppose a man were here for a twelvemonth. I know 
this is only a prison for criminals who are charged with grave 
offences, while they are awaiting their trial, or are under re- 
mand, but the law, here, affords criminals many means of de- 
lay. What with motions for new trial, and i arrest of judg- 
ment, and what not, a prisoner might be here for twelve 
months, I take it, might he not?” 

“Well, I guess he might.” 

“Do you mean to say that in all that time he would never 
come out at that little iron door, for exercise ?” 

“He might walk some, perhaps—not much.” 

“Will you open one of the doors?” 

‘All, if you like.” 

The fastenings jar and rattle, and one of the doors turns 
slowly on its hinges. Let us look in. A small bare cell, into 
which the light enters through a high chink in the wall. There 
is a rade means of washing, a table, anda bedstead. Upon the 
latter, sits a man of sixty ; reading. He looks up for a mo. 
ment; gives an impatient dogged shake; and fixes his eyes 
upon his book again. As we withdrew our heads, the door 
closes on him, and is fastened as before. This man has mur 
dered his wife, and will probably be hanged. 

‘“ How long has he been here?” 

**A month,” 

“When will he be tried ?” 

“ Next term.” 

“When is that ?” 
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“ Next month.” 

“In England, if a man be under sentence of death even, he 
has air and exercise at certain periods of the day.” 

“* Possible ?” 

With what stupendous and untransJatable coolness he says 
this, and how loungingly he leads on to the women’s side: 
making, as he goes, a kind of iron castanet of the key and the 
stair-rail ! 

Each cell door on this side has a square aperture in it. 
Some of the women peep anxiously through it at the sound of 
footsteps: others shrink away in shame.—For what offence 
can that lonely child, of ten or twelve years old, be shut up 
here? Oh! that boy? He is the son of the prisoner we saw 
just now ; is a witness against his father ; and is detained here 
for safe-keeping, until the trial; that’s all. a 

But it is a dreadful place for the child to pass the long days - 
and nights in. This is rather hard treatment for a young wit- 
ness, is it not P—What says our conductor ? 

“Well, it an’t a very rowdy life, and tha?’s a fact !” 

Again he clinks his metal castanet, and leads us leisurely 
away. I have a question to ask him as we go. 

“Pray, why do they call this place The Tombs ?” 

“ Well, it’s the cant name.” 

“JT know itis. Why?” 

“Some suicides happened here, when it was first built. 1 
expect it come about from that.” 

“] saw just now, that that man’s clothes were scattered 
about the floor of his cell. Don’t you oblige the prisoners ta 
be orderly, and put such things away ?” 

‘“‘Where should they put ’em?” 

“Not on the ground, surely. What do you say to hanging 
them up ?” 

He stops and looks round to emphasize his answer : 

“Why, I say that’s just it. When they had hooks they would 
hang themselves, so they're taken out of every cell, and there’s 
only the marks left where they used to be! ey 

The prison-yard in which he pauses now, has been the scene 
of terrible performances. Into this narrow, grave-like place, 
men are brought out to die. The wretched creature stands 
beneath the gibbet on the ground; the rope about his neck; 
and when the sign is given, a weight at its other end comes 
running down, and swings him up into the air—a corpse. 

The law requires that there be present at this dismal specta 
cle, the judge, the jury, and citizens to the amount of twenty 
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five. From the community it is hidden. To the dissolute and 
bad, the thing remains a frightful mystery. Between the crimi- 
nal and them, the prison-wall is interposed as a thick gloomy 
veil. It is the curtain to his bed of death, his winding sheet, 
and grave. From him it shuts out life, and all the motives to 
unrepenting hardihood in that last hour, which its mere sight 
and presence is often all-sufficient to sustain. There are na 
bold eyes to make him bold; no ruffians to uphold a ruffian’s 
name before. All beyond the pitiless stone wall is unknown 

space. 

Let us go forth again into the cheerful streets. 

Once more in Broadway! Here are the same ladies in 
bright colors, walking to and fro, in pairsand singly ; yonder 
the very same light blue parasol which passed and repassed the 
hotel-window twenty times while we were sitting thére. We are 
-going to cross here. Take care of the pigs. Two portly sows 
are trotting up behind this carriage, and a select party of half-a- 
-dozen gentleman hogs have just now turned the corner. 

Here is a solitary swine lounging homeward by himself. He 
has only one ear ; having parted with the other to vagrant-dogs in 
the course of his city rambles. But he gets on very well with- 
out it; and leads.a roving, gentlemanly, vagabond kind of life, 
somewhat answering to that of our club men at home. He 
leaves his lodgings every morning at a certain hour, throws him- 
self upon the town, gets through his day in some manner quite 
satisfactory to himself, and regularly appears at the door of his 
own house again at night, like the mysterious master of Gil 
Blas. He is a free and easy, careless, indifferent kind of pig, 
having a very large acquaintance among other pigs of the same 
character, whom he rather knows by sight than conversation, 
as he seldom troubles himself to stop and exchange civilities, 
but goes grunting down the kennel, turning up the news and 
small-talk of the city in the shape of cabbage-stalks and offal, 
and bearing no tails but his own; which is a very short one, for 
his old enemies, the dogs, have been at that too, and have left 
him hardly enough to swear by. He is in every respect a re- 
publican pig, going wherever he pleases, and mingling with the 
best society, on an equal, if not superior footing, for every one 
makes way when he appears, and the haughtiest give him the 
wall, if he prefer it, He is a great philosopher, and seldom 
moved, unless by the dogs before mentioned. Sometimes, in- 
deed, you may see his small eye twinkling on a slaughtered 
fiiend, whose carcass garnishes a butcher’s door-post, but he 
grunts out “Such is hfe: all flesh is pork!” buries his nose iz 
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the mire again, and waddles down the gutter: comfcvting him- 
self with the reflection that there is one snout the less to antic. 
ipate stray cabbage-stalks, at any rate. 

They are the city scavengers, these pigs. Ugly brutes they 
are ; having, for the most part, scanty, brown backs, like the 
lids of old horse-hair trunks : spotted with unwholesome black 
blotches. They have long, gaunt legs, too, and such peaked 
snouts, that if one of them could be persuaded to sit for his 
profile, ncbody would recognize it for a pig’s likeness. They 
are never attended upon, or fed, or driven, or caught, but are 
thrown upon their own resources in early life, and become pre- 
ternaturally knowing in consequence. Every pig knows where 
he lives, much better than anybody could tell him. At this 
hour, just as evening is closing in, you will see them roaming 
towards bed by scores, eating their way to the last. Occasion- 
ally, some youth among them who has over-eaten himself, or 
has been much worried by dogs, trots shrinkingly homeward, 
like a prodigal son: but this is a rare case: perfect self-pos- 
session and self-reliance, and immovable composure, being their 
foremost attributes. 

The streets and shops are lighted now; and as the eye 
travels down the long thoroughtare, dotted with bright jets of 
gas, it is reminded of Oxford Street or Piccadilly. Here and 
there a flight of broad stone cellar steps appears, and a painted 
famp directs you to the Bowling Saloon, or Ten-Pin alley ; Ten- 
Pins being a game of mingled chance and skill, invented when 
the legislature. passed an act forbidding Nine-Pins. At other 
downward flights of steps, are other lamps, marking the where- 
abouts of oyster-cellars—pleasant retreats, say 1: not only by 
reason of their wonderful cookery of oysters, pretty nigh as large 
as cheese-plates, (or for thy dear sake, heartiest of Greek Pro- 
fessors!) but because of all kind of eaters of fish, or flesh, or 
fowl, in these latitudes, the swallowers of oysters alone are not 
gregarious ; but subduing themselves, as it were, to the nature 
of what they work in, and copying the coyness of the thing they 
eat, do sit apart in curtained boxes, and consort by twos, not by 
two hundreds. 

But how quiet the streetsare! Are there no itinerant bands ; 
no wind or stringed instruments? No, not one. By day, are 
there no Punches, Fantoccini, Dancing-dogs, Jugglers, Conjur- 
ers, Orchestrinas, or even Barrel-organs? No, not one. Yes, 
Iremember one. One barrel-organ and a dancing-monkey— 
sportive Ly nature, but fast fading into a dull, lumpish maxkey, 
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of the Utilitarian school. Beyond that, nothing lively; no, rot 
so much as a white mouse in a twirling cage. 

Are there no amusements? Yes, there is a lecture-room 
across the way, from which that glare of light proceeds, and 
there may be evening service for the ladies thrice a week, or 
oftener. For the young gentlemen, there is the counting-house, 
the store, the bar-room: the latter; as you may see throagh 
these windows, pretty full. Hark! to the clinking sound of 
hammers breaking lumps of ice, and to the cool gurgling of the 
pounded bits, as, in the process of mixing, they are poured from 
glass to glass! No amusements? What are these suckers of 
cigars-and swallowers of strong drinks, whose hats and legs we 
see in every possible variety of twist, doing, but amusing them- 
selves ? What are the fifty newspapers, which those precocious 
urchins are bawling down the street, and which are kept filed 
within, what are they but amusements? Not vapid, waterish 
amusements, but good strong stuff; dealing in round abuse and 
blackguard names ; pulling off the roofs of private houses, as 
the Halting Devil did in Spain: pimping and pandering for ali 
degrees of vicious taste, and gorging with coined lies the most 
voracious maw; imputing to -every man in public life the 
coarsest and the vilest motives ; scaring away from the stabbed 
and prostrate body-politic, every Samaritan of clear conscience 
and good deeds ; and setting on, with yell and whistle, and the 
clapping of foul hands, the vilest vermin and worst birds of prey. 
—No amusements ! 

Let us go on again ; and passing this wilderness of an hotel with 
stores about its base, like some Continental theatre, or the Lon- 
don Opera House shorn of its colonnade, plunge into the Five 
Points. But it is needful, first, that we take as our escort these 
two heads of the police, whom you would know for sharp and 
well-trained officers if you met them in the Great Desert. So 
true it is, that certain pursuits, wherever carried on, will stamp 
men with the same character. These two might have been be- 
gotten, born, and bred, in Bow Street. 

We have seen no beggars in the streets by night or day; but 
of other kinds of strollers, plenty. Poverty, wretchedness, and 
vice are rife enough where we are going now. 

This is the place, these narrow ways, diverging to the right 
and left, and reeking everywhere with dirt and filth. Such 
lives as ate led here, bear the same fruits here as elsewhere. 
The coarse and bloated faces at the doors, have counterparts 
at home, and all the wide world over. Debauchery has made 
the very houses prematurely old. See how the rotton beame 
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are tumbling down, and how the patched and broken windows 
seem to scowl dimly, like eyes that have been hurt in drunken 
frays, Many of those pigs live here. Do they ever wonder 
why their masters walk upright in lieu of going on all-fours? 
and why they talk instead of grunting P 

So far, nearly every house is a low tavern ; and on the bar: 
room walls, are coloured prints of Washington, and Queen 
Victoria of England, and the American Eagle. Among the 
pigeon-holes that hold the bottles, are pieces of plate glass and 
coloured paper, for there is, in some sort, a taste for decoration 
ever here. And as seamen frequent these haunts, there are 
maritime pictures by the dozen: of partings between sailors and 
their lady-loves, portraits of William, of the ballad, and his 
Black-Eyed Susan; of Will Watch, the Bold Smuggler; of 
Paul Jones the Pirate, and the like : on which the painted eyes 
of Queen Victoria, and of Washington to boot, rest in as strange 
companionship, as on most of the scenes that are enacted in 
their wondering presence. 

What place is this, to which the squalid street conducts us ? 
A kind of square of leprous houses, some of which are attaina- 
ble only by crazy wooden stairs without. What lies beyond this 
tottering flight of steps, that creak beneath our tread !—a miser- 
able room, lighted by one dim candle, and destitute of all com- 
fort, save that which may be hidden in a wretched bed. Be- 
side it, sits a man: his elbows on his knees: his forehead hid- 
den in his hands. ‘What ails that man?” asks the foremost 
officer. ‘Fever,’ he sullenly replies, without looking up. 
Conceive the fancies of a fevered brain, in such a place as 
this ! 

Ascend these pitch-dark stairs, heedful of a false footing on 
the trembling boards, and grope your way with me into this 
wolfish den, where neither ray of light nor breath of air appears 
to come. A negro lad, startled from his sleep by the officer's 
voice—he knows it well—but comforted by his assurance that 
he has not come on business, officiously bestirs himself to light 
acandle. The match flickers for a moment, and shows great 
mounds of dusky rags upon thé ground; then dies away and 
leaves a denser darkness than before, if there can be degrees 
in such extremes. He stumbles down the stairs and presently 
comes back, shading a flaring taper with his hand. Then the 
mounds of rags are seen to be astir, and rise slowly up, and 
the floor is covered with heaps of negro women, waking from 
their sleep: their white teeth chattering, and their bright eyes 
glistening and winking on all sides with surprise and fear, hke 
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the countless repetition of one astonished African face in some 
strange mirror. 

Mount up these other stairs with no less caution (there are 
traps and pitfalls here, for those who are not so well escorted 
as ourselves) into the housetop; where the bare beams and 
rafters meet over-head, and calm night looks down through the 
crevices in the roof. Open the door of one of these cramped 
huiches full of sleeping negroes. Pah! They have a char- 
coal fire within ; there is a smell of singeing clothes, or flesh, 
so close they gather round the brazier; and vapours issue 
forth that blind and suffocate. From every corner, as you 
glance about you in these dark retreats, some figure crawls 
half-awakened, as if the judgment-hour were near at hand, and 
every obscene grave were giving up its dead. Where dogs 
would howl to lie, women, and men, and boys slink off to sleep, 
forcing the dislodged rats to move away in quest of better lodg- 
ings. 

Here too are lanes and alleys, paved with mud knee-deep, 
under-ground chambers, where they dance and game; the walls 
bedecked with rough designs of ships, and forts, and flags, and 
American Eagles out of number: ruined houses, open to the 
street, whence, through wide gaps in the walls, other ruina 
loom upon the eye, as though the world of vice and misery had 
nothing else to show: hideous tenements which take their name 
from robbery and murder ; all that is loathsome, drooping, and 
decayed is here. 

Our leader has his hand upon the latch of “ Almack’s,” and 
calls to us from the bottom of the steps ; for the assembly-room 
of the Five Point fashionables is approached by a descent. 
Shall we go in? It is but a moment. 

Heyday! the landlady of Almack’s thrives! A buxom, fat 
mulatto woman, with sparkling eyes, whose head is daintily 
ornamented with a handkerchief of many colours. Nor is the. 
landlord much behind her in his finery, being attired in a smart 
blue jacket, like a ship’s steward, with a thick gold ring upon 
his little finger, and round his neck a gleaming golden watch- 
guard. How glad he is to sée us! What will we please to 
call for? Adance? It shall be done directly, sir: “a regular 
break-down.” 

The corpulent black fiddler, and his friend who plays the 
tambourine, stamp upon the boarding of the small raised 
orchestra in which they sit, and play a lively measure. Five 
or six couple come upon the floor, marshalled by a fively 
young negro, who is the wit of the assembly, and the greatest 
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dancer known, He never leaves off making queer faces, and 
is the delight of all the rest, who grin from ear to ear inces- 
santly. Among the dancers are two young mulatto girls, with 
large, black, drooping eyes, and head-gear after the fashion of 
the hostess, who are as shy, or feign to be, as though they 
never danced before, and so look down before the visitors, 
hat their partners can se2 nothing but the long fringed lashes. 

But the dance commences. Every gentleman sets as long 
as he likes to the opposite lady, and the opposite lady to him, 
and all are so long about it that the sport begins to languish, 
when suddenly the lively hero dashes in to the rescue. In- 
stantly the fiddler grins, and goes at it tooth and nail; there 
is new energy in the tambourine ; new laughter in the dancers ; 
new smiles in the landlady ; new confidence in the landlord ; 
new brightness in the very candles. Shingle shuffle, double 
shuffle, cut and cross-cut : snapping his fingers, rolling his eyes, 
turning in his knees, presenting the backs of his legs in front, 
spinning about on his toes and heels like nothing but the man’s 
fingers on the tambourine; dancing with two left legs, two 
right legs, two wooden legs, two wire legs, two spring legs—all 
sorts of legs and no legs—what is this to him? And-in what 
walk of life, or dance of life, does man ever get such stimulating 
applause as thunders about him, when, having danced his part- 
ner off her feet, and himself too, he finishes by leaping gloriously 
on the bar-counter, and calling for something to drink, with the 
chuckle of a million of counterfeit Jim Crows, in one inimitable 
sound! 

The air, even in these distempered parts, is fresh after the 
stifling atmosphere of the houses; and now, as we emerge 
into a broader street, it blows upon us with a purer breath, 
and the stars look bright again. Here are The Tombs once 
more. ‘The city watch-house is a part of the building. It 
follows naturally on the sights we have just left. Let us see 
that, and then to bed. 

What! do you thrust ycur common offenders against the 
police discipline of the town, into such holes as these? Do 
men and women, against whom no crime is proved, lie here 
ail night in perfect darkness, surrounded by the noisome 
vapours which encircle that flagging lamp you light us with, 
and breathing this filthy and offensive stench! Why, such in- 
decent and disgusting dungeons as these cells, would bring d’s- 
g-ace upon the most despotic empire in the world! Look at 
them, mar—you_ who see them every night and keep the keys, 
Do you see what they are? Do you know how drains are 
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made below the streets, and wherein these human sewers differ, 
exce}:t in being always stagnant P 

Well, he don’t know. He has had five- ae twenty young 
- women locked up in this very cell at one time, and you'd 
hardly realize what handsome faces there were among ’em. 

In God’s namz! shut the door upon the wretched creature 
who is in it now, and put its screen before a place quite unsur- 
passed in all the vice, neglect, and devilry, of the worst old 
town of Europe. 

Are people really left all night, untried, in those black 
sties P—-Every night. The watch is set at seven in the even- 
ing. The magistrate opens his court at five in the morning. 
That is the earliest hour at which the first prisoner can be re-" 
leased , and if an officer appear against him, he is not taken 
out till nine o'clock or ten. But if any one among them die 
in the interval, as one man did, not long ago? ‘Then he is 
half-eaten by the rats in an hour’s time; as that man was; and 
there an end. 

What is this intolerable tolling of great bells, and crashing 
of wheels, and shouting in the distance? A fire. And what 
that deep red light in the opposite direction? Another fire. 
And what these charred and blackened walls we stand before ® 
A dwelling where a fire has been. It was more than hinted, 
in an official report, not long ago, that some of these confla- 
grations where not wholly accidental, and that speculation and 
enterprise found a field of exertion, even in flames; but be 
this as it may, there was a fire last night, there are two to- 
night, and you may lay an even wager there will be at least 
one, to-morrow. So, carrying that with us for our comfort, let 
us say, Good-night, and climb up-stairs. to bed. 


One day, during my stay in New York, I paid a visit to the 
different public institutions on Long Island, or Rhode Island: 
I forget which. One of them is a Lunatic Asylum. The 
building is handsome ; and is remarkable for a spacious and 
elegant. staircase. The whole structure is not yet finished, but 
it is already one of considerable size’ and extent, and is capable 
of accommodating a very large number of patients. 

I cannot say that I derived much comfort from the inspec- 
tion of this charity. The different wards might have been 
cleaner and better ordered ; I saw nothing of that salutary 
systein which had impressed me so favourably elsewhere ; and 
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everything had a lounging, listless, madhouse air, which was 
very painful. The moping idiot, cowering down with long 
dishevelled hair ; the gibbering maniac, with his hideous laugh 
and pointed finger ; the vacant eye, the fierce wild face, the 
gloomy picking of the hands and lips, and munching of the 
nails: there they were all, without disguise, in naked ugliness 
and horror. In the dining-room, a bare, dull, dreary place, 
with nothing for the eye to rest on but the empty walls, a 
woman was locked up alone. She was bent, they told me, on 
committing suicide. If anything could have strengthened her 
in her resolution, it would certainly have been the insupporta- 
ble monotony of such an existence. 
The terrible crowd with which these halls and galieries were 
filled, so shocked me, that I abridged my stay within the short- 
est limits, and declined to see that portion of the building in 
which the refractory and violent were under closer restraint. I 
have no doubt that the gentleman who presided over this es- 
tablishment at the time’I write of, was competent to manage 
it, and had done all in his power to promote its usefulness ; 
but will it be believed that the miserable strife of Party feeling 


is carried even into this sad refuge of afflicted and degraded 
humanity? Will it be believed that the eyes which are to 
watch over and control the wanderings of minds on which the 
most dreadful visitation to which our nature is exposed has 
fallen, must wear the glasses of some wretched side in Politics ? 
Will it be believed that the governor of such a house as this, 
is appointed, and deposed, and changed perpetually, as Parties 
fluctuate and vary, and as their despicable weathercocks are 
blown this way or that? A hundred times in every week, some 
Hew most paltry exhibition of that narrow-minded and injurious 
Party Spirit, which is the Simoom of America, sickening and 
blighting everything of wholesome life within its reach, was 
forced upon my notice; but I never turned my back upon it 
with feelings of such deep disgust and measureless contempt, as 
when I crossed the threshold of this madhouse. 

Ata short distance from this building is another called the 
Alms House, that is to say, the workhouse of New York. 
This is a large institution also : lodging, I believe, when I was 
there, nearly a thousand poor. It was badly ventilated, and 
badly lighted ; was not too clean ; and impressed me, on the 
whole, very uncomfortably. But it must be remembered that 
New York, as a great emporium of commerce, and as a place 
of general resort, not only from all parts of the States, but from 
most parts of the world, has always a large pauper population 
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to provide for ; and labours, therefore, under peculiar difficul 
ties in this respect. Nor must it be forgotten that New York 
is a large town, and that in all large towns a vast amount ot 
good and evil is intermixed and jumbled up together. 

In the same neighbourhood is the Farm, where young 
orphans are nursed and bred. I did not see it, but I believe 
it is well conducted ; and I can the more easily credit it, from 
knowing how mindful they usually are, in America, of that 
deautiful passage in the Litany which remembers all sick per- 
sons and young children, 

I was taken to these Institutions by water, in a boat belong- 
ing to the Island Jail, and rowed by a crew of prisoners, who 
were dressed in a striped uniform of black and by in which 
they looked like faded tigers. They took me, by the same 
conveyance, to the Jail itself. 

It is an old prison, and quite a pioneer establishment, on 
the plan I have already described. I was glad to hear this, 
for it is unquestionably a very indifferent one. The most is 
made, however, of the means it possesses, and it is as well 
regulated as such a place can be. 

The women worked in covered sheds erected for that pur 
pose. If I remember right, there are no shops for the men, 
but be that as it may, the greater part of them labour in cer- 
tain stone-quarries near at hand. The day being very wet in- 
deed, this labour was suspended, and the prisoners were in 
their cells. Imagine these cells, some two or three hundred 
in number, and in every one a man locked up; this one at his 
door for air, with his hands thrust through the grate; this one 
in bed (in the middle of the day, remember) ; and this one 
flung down in a heap upon the ground, with his head against 
the bars, like a wild beast. Make the rain pour down, outside, 
in torrents, Put the everlasting stove in the midst ; hot, and 
suffocating, and vaporous as a witch’s cauldron. Add a col- 
lection of gentle odours, such as would arise from a thousand 
mildewed umbrellas, wet through, and a thousand buck-baskets, 
full of half-washed linen--and there is the prison, as it was that 
day. 

The prison for the State at Sing Sing, is, on the other hand, 
a model jail. -That, and Auburn, are, I believe, the largest 
and best examples of the silent system. 

In another part of the city, is the Refuge for the Destitute ; 
an Institution whose object is to reclaim youthful offenders, 
male and female, black and white, without distinction; te 
teach them useful trades, apprentice them to respectable mas 
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“ters, and make them worthy members of society. Its design, 
it will be seen, is similar to that at Boston ; and it is a no less 
meritorious and admirable establishment. A suspicion crossed 
my mind during my inspection of this noble charity, whether 
the superintendegt had quite sufficient knowledge of the world 
and worldly characters; and whether he did not commit a 
great mistake in treating some young girls, who were to all 
intents and purposes, by their years and their past lives, women, 
as though they were little ¢hildren; which certainly had a 
ludicrous effect in my eyes, and, or I am much mistaken,. in 
theirs also. As the Institution, however, is always under the 
vigilant examination of a body of gentlemen of great’ intelli- 
gence and experience, it cannot fail ‘to be well conducted; and 
whether I am right or wrong in this slight particular, is -unim- 
portant to its deserts and character, which it would be difficult 
to estimate too highly. 

In addition to these establishments, there are in New York, 
excellent hospitals and schools, literary institutions and libra- 
ries; an admirable fire department (as indeed it should be, 
having constant practice), and charities of every sort and kind. 
In the suburbs there is a spacious cemetery ; unfinished yet, 
Lut every day improving. ‘The saddest tomb I saw there was 
“The Strangers’ Grave. Dedicated to the different hotels in 
this city.” 

There are three principal theatres. Two of them, the Park 
and the Bowery, are large, elegant, and handsome buildings, 
and are, I grieve to write it, generally deserted. The third, 
the Olympic, is a tiny show-box for vaudevilles and burlesques. 
It is singularly well conducted by Mr. Mitchell, a comic actor 
of great quiet humour and originality, who is well remembered 
and esteemed by London play-goers. I am happy to report 
of this deserving gentleman, that his benches are usually well 
filled, and that his theatre rings with merriment every night. I 
had almost forgotten a small summer theatre, called Niblo’s, 
with gardens and open air amusements attached ; but I believe 
it is not exempt from the general depression under which 
Theatrical Property, or what is humourously called by that 
nanie, unfortunately labours. 

The country round: New York is surpassingly and exqut- 
sitely picturesque. The climate, as I have already intimated, 
ts somewhat of the warmest. What it would be, without the 
sea breezes which come from its beautiful Bay in the evening 
time, I will not throw myse‘f or my readers into a fever by in: 
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The tone of the best society in this city, is like that of Bos- 
ton ; here and there, it may be, with a greater infusion of the 
mercantile spirit, but generally polished and refined, and 
always most hospitable. The houses and tables are elegant ; 
the hours later and more rakish; and there is, perhaps, a 
greater spirit of contention in reference to appearances, and 
the display of wealth and costly living. The ladies are singu- 
larly beautiful. 

Before I left New York I made arrangements for securing a 
passage home in the George Washington packet ship, which 
was ailvertised to sailin June: that being the month in which 
I had determined, if prevented by no accident in the course of 
my ramblings, to leave America. 

1 never thought that going back to England, returning to all 
who are dear to me, and to pursuits that have insensibly grown 
to be part of my nature, I could have felt so much sorrow as I 
endured, when I parted at last, on board this ship, with the 
friends who had accompanied me from this city. I never 
thought the name of any place, so far away, and so lately 
known, could ever associate itself in my mind with the crowd 
of affectionate remembrances that now cluster about it. There 
are those in this city who would brighten, to me, the darkest 
winter-day that ever glimmered and went out in Lapland ; and 
before whose presence even Home grew dim, when they and I 
exchanged that painful word which mingles with our every 
thought and deed ; which haunts our cradle-heads in infancy, 
and closes up the vista of our lives in age. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Philadelphia, and its Solitary Prison. 


Eeseeay) HE journey from New York to Philadelphia is made 
Us Ry by railroad, and two ferries ; and usually occupies be- 
17 EAs) tween five and six hours. It was a fine evening when 
we were passengers in the train: and watching the 
bright sunset from a little window near the door by which we 
sat, my attention was attracted to a remarkable appearance is- 
suing from the windows of the gentlemen’s car immediately in 
front of us, which | supposed for some time was occasioned by 
a number of industrious persons inside, ripping open feather. 
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beds, and giving the feathers to the wind. At length it occurred 
to me that they were only spitting, which was indeed the case ; 
though how any number of passengers which it was possible fot 
that car to contain, could have maintained such a playful and 
incessant shower of expectoration, I am still at a loss to under- 
stand: notwithstanding the experience in all salivatory phe- 
nomena which I afterwards acquired. 

I made acquaintance, on this journey, with a mild and mod- 
est young quaker, who opened the discourse by informing me, 
in a grave whisper, that his grandfather was the inventor of cold- 
drawn castor oil. I mention the circumstance here, thinking it 
probable that this is the first occasion on which the valuable 
medicine in question was ever used as a conversational aper- 
ient. 

We reached the city late that night. Looking out of my 
chamber window, before going to bed, I saw, on the opposite 
side of the way, a handsome building of white marble, which had 
a mournful, ghost-like aspect, dreary to behold. I attributed 
this to the sombre influence of the night, and on rising in the 
morning looked out again, expecting to see its steps and portice 
thronged with groups of people passing in and out. “The 
door was still tight shut, however; the same cold, cheerless air 
prevailed ; and the building looked as if the marble statue of 
Don Guzman could alone have any business to transact within 
its gloomy walls. I hastened to inquire its name and purpose, 
and then my surprise vanished. It was the tomb of many for- 
tunes; the Great Catacomb of investment; the memorable 
United States Bank. 

The stoppage of this bank, with all its ruinous consequences, 
had cast (as I was told on every side) a gloom on Philadelphia, 
under the depressing effect of which it yet laboured. It cer- 
tainly did seem rather dull and out of spirits. 

It is a handsome city, but distractingly regular. After walk- 
ing about it for an hour or two, I felt that I would have given 
the world for a crooked street. The collar of my coat appeared 
to stiffen, and the brim of my hat to expand, beneath its 
quakerly intluence. My hair shrunk into a sleek short crop, 
my hands folded themselves upon my breast of their own calm 
accord, and thoughts of taking lodgings in Mark Lane over 
against the Market Place, and of making a large fortune by 
speculations in corn came over me involuntarily. 

Philadelphia is most bountifully provided with fresh water, 
which is showered and jerked about, and turned on, and 
poured off, everywhere. The Waterworks, which are on a 
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height near the city, are no less ornamental than useful, being 
tastefully laid out as a public garden, and kept in the best and 
neatest order. ‘Ihe river is dammed at this point, and forced 
by its own power into certain high tanks or reservoirs, whence 
_the whole city, to the top stories of the houses, is supplied at a 
very trifling expense. 

There are various public institutions. Among them a most 
excellent Hospital—a quaker establishment, but not sectarian 
in the great benefits it confers; a quiet, quaint old Library, 
named after Franklin ; a handsome Exchange and Post Office ; 
and so forth. In connection with the quaker hospital, there is 
a picture by West, which is exhibited for the benefit of the funds 
of the institution. The subject is, our Saviour healing the sick, 
and it is, perhaps, as fivourable a specimen of the master as 
can be seen anywhere. Whether this be high or low praise, de- 
pends upon the reader's taste. 

In the same room, there is a very characteristic and life-like 
portrait by Mr. Sully, a distinguished American artist. 

My stay in Philadelphia was very short, but what.I saw of its 
socicty I greatly liked. Treating of its general characteristics, 
I should be disposed to say that it is more provincial than Bos. 
ton or New York, and that there is afloat in the fair city, an 
assumption of taste and criticism, savouring rather of those 
genteel discussions upon the same themes, in connection with 
Shakspeare and the Musical Glasses, of which we read in the 
Vicar of Wakefield. Near the city, is a most splendid unfin- 
ished marble structure for the Girard College, founded by a 
deceased gentleman of that name and of enormous wealth, 
which, if completed according to the original design, will be 
perhaps the richest edifice of modern times. But the bequest 
is involved in legal disputes, and pending them the work has 
stopped ; so that like many other great undertakings in Amer- 
ica, even this is rather going to be done one of these days, than 
doing now. 

In the outskirts, stands a great prison, called the Eastern 
Penitentiary : conducted on a plan peculiar to the state of 
Pennsylvania. The system here, is rigid, strict, and hopeless 
solitary confinement. ‘I believe it, in its effects, to be cruel and 
wrong. 

In its intention, I am well convinced that it is kind, humane, 
and meant for reformation ; but I am persuaded that those who 
devised this system of Prison Discipline, and those benevolent 
gentlemen who carry it into execution, do not know what it is 
that they are doing. I believe that very few men are capable of 
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estimating the immense amount of torture and agony which this 
dreadful punishment, prolonged for years, inflicts upon the suf- 
ferers ; and in guessing at it myself, and in reasoning from what 
I have seen written upon their faces, and what to my certain 
knowledge they feel within, 1 am only the more convinced that 
there is a depth of terrible endurance in it which none but the 
sufferers themselves can fathom, and which no man has a right 
to inflict upon his fellow creature. I hold this siow and daily 
tampering with the mysteries of the brain, to be immeasurably 
worse than any torture of the body: and because its ghastly 
signs and tokens are not so palpable to the eye and sense of 
touch as sca:s upon the flesh; because its wounds are not up- 
on the surface, and it extorts few cries that human ears can 
hear; therefore I the more denounce it, as a secret punishment 
which slumbering humanity is not roused up to stay. I hesi- 
tated once, debating with myself, whether, if I had the power of 
saying “Yes” or “ No,” I would allow it to be tried in certain 
cases, where the terms of imprisonment were short; but now, 
I solemnly declare, that with no rewards or honors could I walk 
a happy man beneath the open sky by day, or lie me down up- 
on my bed at night, with the consciousness that one human 
creature, for any length of time, no matter what, lay suffering 
this unknown punishment in his silent cell, and I the cause, o1 
I consenting to it in the least degree. 

I was accompanied to this prison by two gentlemen, officially 
connected with its management, and passed the day in going 
from cell to cell, and talking with the inmates. Every facility 
was afforded me, that the utmost courtesy could suggest. 
Nothing was concealed or hidden from my view, and every 
piece of information that I sought, was openly and frankly 
given. The perfect order of the building cannot be praised too 
highly, and of the excellent motives of all who are immediaetly 
concerned in the administration of the system, there can be no 
kind of question. 

Between the body of the prison and the outer wall, there is a 
spacious garden. J ntering it, by a wicket in the rassive gate, 
we pursued the pat1 before us to its other termmation, and 
passed into a large chamber, from which seven long passages 
radiate. On either side of each, is a long, long row-of low cell 
doors, with a certain rumber over every one. Above, a gallery 
of cells like those below, except that they have no narrow yard 
attache] (as those in the ground tier have), and are somewhat 
smaller. The possession of two of these, is supposed to com- 
nensate for the absence of so much air and exercise as can be 
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had in the dull strip attached to each of the others, in an hour's 
time every day; and therefore every prisoner in this upper 
story has two cells, adjoining, and communicating with, each 
other. 
Standing at the central point, and looking down these dreary 
passages, the dull repose and quiet that prevails, is awful. QOc- 
.casionally there is a drowsy sound from some lone weaver's 

huttle, or shoemaker’s last, but it is stifled by the thick walls 
and heavy dungeon-door, and only serves to make the general 
stillness more profound. Over the head and face of every pris- 
oner who comes into this melancholy house, a black hood is 
drawn ; and in this dark shroud, an emblem of the curtain 
dropped between him and the living world, he is led to the cell 
from which he never again comes forth, until his whole term of 
imprisonment has expired. He never hears of wife or chil- 
dren ; home or friends; the life or death of any single creature. 
He sees the prison-officers, but with that exception, he never 
looks upon a human countenance, or hears a human voice. 
He is a man buried alive ; to be dug out in the slow round of 
years ; and in the meantime dead to everything but torturing 
anxieties and horrible despair. 

His name, and crime, and term of suffering, are unknown, 
even to the officer who delivers him his daily food. There is a 
number over his cell door, and in a book of which the gover- 
nor of the prison has one copy, and the moral instructor 
another : this is the index to his history. Beyond these pages 
the prison bas no record of his existeuce: and though he live 
to be in the same cell ten weary years, he has no means of 
knowing, down to the very last hour, in what part of the build- 
ing it is situated; what kind of men there are about him; 
whether in the long winter nights there are living people near, 
or he is in some lonely corner of the great jail, with walls, and 
passages, and iron doors between’ him and the nearest sharer 
in its solitary horrors. 

Every cell has double doors: the outer one of sturdy oak, 
the other of grated iron, wherein there is a trap through which 
his food is 'anded. He has a Bible, and a slate and pencil, 
and, under certain restrictions, has sometin.es other books, pro- 
vided for the purpose, and pen and ink and paper. His-razor, 
plate, and can, and basin, hang upon the wall, or shine upon 
the little shelf. Fresh water is laid on in every cell, and he can 
draw it at his pleasure. During the day, his bedstead turns up 
against the wall, and leaves more space for him to work in, 
His loom, or bench, or wheel, is there ; and there he labours, 
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sleeps and. wakes, and counts the seasons as they change, and 
grows old. 

The first man I saw was seated at his loom, at work. He 
had been there six years, and was to remain, I think, three 
more. He had been convicted as a receiver of stolen goods, 
but even after this long imprisonment denied his guilt, and said 
he had been hardly dealt by. It was his second offence. 

I{e stopped his work when we went in, took off his spectae 
cles, and answered freely to everything that was said to him, 
but always with a strange kind of pause -first, and ina low, 
thoughtful voice. He wore a paper hat of his own making, 
and was pleased to have it noticed and commended. He had 
very ingeniously manufactured a sort of Dutch clock from some 
disregarded odds and ends; and his vinegar-bottle served foi 
the pendulum. Seeing me interested in this contrivance, he 
looked up at it with a great deal of pride, and said that he had 
been thinking of improving it, and that he hoped the hammer 
and a little piece of broken glass beside it “‘ would play music 
betore long.” He had extracted some colours from the yarn 
with which he worked, and painted a few poor figures on the 
wall. One, of a Pade over the door, he called “« The Lady 
of the Lake.” 

He smiled as I looked at these contrivances to while away the 
time ; but, when I looked from them to him, I saw that his lip 
trembled, and could have counted the beating of his heart. I 
forget how it came about, but some allusion was made to his 
having a wife. He shook his head at the word, turned aside, 
and covered his face with his hands. 

“But you are resigned now!” said one of the cites 
efter a short pause, during which he had resumed his former 
manner. He answered, with a sigh that seemed quite reckless 
in its hopelessness, “Oh yes, oh yes! I am resigned to it.” 
‘And are a better man you think?” ‘Well, I hope so: ’'m 
sure I hope I may be.” ‘And time goes pretty quickly ?” 
‘* Time is very long, gentlemen, within these four walls !” 

He gazed about him—Heaven only knows how wearily !—as 
he said these words; and in the act of doing so, fell into a 
strange stare as if he had forgotten something. A moment 
afterwards he sighed heavily, put on his spectacles, and went 
about his work again. 

In another call. there was a German, sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment for larceny, two of which had just expired. With 
colours procured in the same manner, he had painted every 
inch of ‘he walls and ceiling quite beautifully. He had laid 
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. out the few feet of ground, behind, with exquisite neatness, and 
had made alittle bed in the centre, that looked by the bye like 
agrave. The taste and ingenuity he had displayed in every- 
thing were most extraordinary ; and yet a more dejected, heart- 
broke:, wretched creature, it would be difficult to imagine. Ij 
never saw such a picture of forlorn affliction and distress of 
mind. My heart bled for him; and when the tears ran down 
his cheeks, and he took one of the visitors aside, to ask, with 
his trembling hands nervously clutching at his coat to detain 
him, whether there was no hope of his dismal sentence being 
commuted, the spectacle was really too painful to witness. I 
never saw or heard of any kind of misery that impressed me 
more than the wretchedness of this man. 

In a third cell was a tall, strong black, a burglar, working at 
his proper trade of making screws and the like. His time was 
nearly out. He was not only a very dexterous thief, but was 
notorious for his boldness and hardihood, and for the number 
of his previous convictions. He entertained us with a long ac 
count of his achievements, which he narrated with such infinite 
relish, that he actually seemed to lick his lips as he told us racy 
anecdotes of stolen plate, and of old ladies whom he had 
watched as they sat at windows in silver spectacles (he had 
plainly had an eye to their metal, even from the other side of 
the street) and had afterwards robbed. This fellow, upon the 
slightest encouragement, would have mingled with his profes- 
sional recollections the most detestable cant; but I am very 
much mistaken if he could have surpassed the unmitigated hypoc- 
risy with which he declared that he blessed the day on which 
he came into that prison, and that he never would commit an- 
other robbery as long as he lived. 

There was one man who was allowed, as an indulgence, to 
keep rabbits. His room having rather a close smell in conse- 

uence, they called to him at the door to come out into the pas- 
sage. He complied of course, and stood shading his haggard 
face in the unwonted sunlight of the great window, looking as 
wan and unearthly as if he had been summoned from the grave. 
He had a white rabbit in his breast ; and when the little creat- 
ure, getting down upon the ground, stole back into the cell, 
and he, being dismissed, crept timidly after it, I thought its 
would have been very hard to say in what respect the man was 
the nobler animal of the two. 

There was an English thief, who had been there but a few 
days out of seven years : a villanous, low-browed, thin-lipped, fel. 
low, with a white-face ; who had as yet no relish for visitors, and 
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who but for the additional penalty, would have gladly stabbed 
me with his shoemaker’s knife. There was another German 
who had entered the jail but yesterday, and who started from his 
bed when we looked in, and pleaded, in his broken English, 
very hard for work. There was a poet, who after two days’ 
work in every four-and-twenty hours, one for himself and one 
for the prison, wrote verses about ships (he was by trade a mar- 
iner), and the “‘maddening wine-cup,” and his friends at home. 
There were very many of them. Some reddened at the sight 
of visitors, and some turned very pale. Some two orthree had 
prisoner nurses with them, for they were very sick, and one, a 


fat old negro, whose leg had been taken off within the jail, had 


for his attendant a classical scholar and an accomplished sur- 
geon, himself a prisoner likewise. Sitting upon the stairs, en- 
gaged in some slight work, was a pretty coloured boy. “Is 
there no refuge for young criminals in Philadelphia, then?” 
said I. “Yes, but only for white children.” Noble aristocracy 
in crime! 

There was a sailor who had been there upwards of eleven 
years, and who in a few months’ time would be free. Eleven 
years of solitary confinement ! 

“Tam very glad to hear your time is nearly out.’ What 
does he say? Nothing. Why does he stare at his hands, and 
pick the flesh upon his fingers, and raise his eyes for an instant, 
every now and then, to those bare walls which have seen his 
head turn grey? It is a way he has sometimes. 

Does he never look men in the face, and does he always 
pluck at those hands of his, as though he were bent on parting 
skin and bone? It is his humour: nothing more. 

It is his humour, too, to say that he does not look forward to 
going out; that he is not glad the time is drawing near ; that he 
did look forward to it once, but that was very long ago; that he 
has lost all care for everything. It is his humour to be a help- 
less, crushed, and broken man. And, Heaven be his witness 
that he has his humour thoroughly gratified! 

There were three young women in adjoining cells, all con- 
victed at the same time of a conspiracy to rob their prosecutor. 
In the silence and solitude of their lives they had grown to be 
quite beautiful. Their looks were very sad, and might have 
moved the sternest visitor to tears, but not to that kind of sor- 
row which the contemplation of the men awakens. One was a 
young girl; not twenty, as I recollect ; whose snow-wnite room 
was,hung with the work of some former prisoner; and upon 
whose downcast face the sun in all its ‘splendour shene down 
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through the high chink ‘n the wall, where sone narrow strip of 
bright blue sky was visible. She was very penitent and quiet ; 
had come to be resigned, she said (and I believe her) ; and had 
a mind at peace. ‘¢In a word, you are happy here?” said one 
of my companions. She struggled—she did struggle very hard 
—to answer, Yes: but raising her eyes, and meeting that 
glimpse of freedom over-head, she burst into tears, and said, 
“She tried.to be; she uttered no complaint; but it was nat- 
ural that she should sometimes long to go out of that one cell: 
she could not help ¢hat,” she sobbed, poor thing! 

I went from cell to cell that day ; and every face I saw, or 
word I heard, or incident I noted, is present to my mind in all 
its painfulness. But let me pass them by, for one, more pleas- 
ant, glance of a prison on the same plan which I afterwards saw 
at Pittsburg. 

When I had gone over that, in the same manner, I asked the 
governor if he had any person in hischarge who was shortly go- 
ing out. He had one, he said, whose time was up next day ; 
but he had only been a prisoner two years. 

Two years! I looked back through two years in my own 
life—out of jail, prosperous, happy, surrounded by blessings, — 
comforts, and good fortune—and thought how wide a gap it 
was, and how long those two years passed in solitary captivity 
would have been. I have the face of this man, who was going 
to be released next day, before me now. It is almost more 
memorable in its happiness than the other faces in their misery. 
How easy and how natural it was for him to say that the system 
was a good one; and that the time went “ pretty quick—con- 
sidering ;” and that when a man once felt he had offended the 
law, and must satisfy it, “he got along, somehow:” and so 
forth ! . : 

‘‘What did he call you back to say to you, in that strange 
flutter?” I asked of my conductor, when he had locked the 
door and joined me in the passage. 

‘“‘Oh! That he was afraid the soles of his boots were net 
fit for walking, as they were a good deal worn when he came 
in; and that he would thank me very mnch to have them 
mended, ready.” 

Those boots had been taken off his feet, and put away with 
the rest of his clothes, two years before! 

I took that opportunity of inquiring how they conducted them- 
selves immediately before going out; adding that I presumed 
they tremblec very much, 

“Well, it's not so much a trembling,” was the answer— 
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“though they do quiver—as a complete derangement of the 
nervous system. They can’t sign their names to the book ; 
sometimes can’t even hold the pen; look about ’em without 
appearing to know why, or where they are; and sometimes 
get up and sit down again, twenty times ina minute. This is 
when they’re in the office, where they are taken with the hood 
on, as they were brought in. When they get outside the gate, 
they stop, and look first one way and then the other: not know. 
ing which to take. Sometimes they Stagger as if they were 
drunk, and sometimes are forced to lean against the fence, 
they’re so bad :—but they clear off in course of time.” 

As I walked among these solitary cells, and looked at the 
faces of the men within them, I tried to picture to myself the 
thoughts and feelings natural to their condition. I imagined ° 
the hood just taken off, and the scene of their captivity dis- 
closed to them in all its dismal monotony. 

At first the man is stunned. His confinement is a hideous 
vision ; and his old life a reality. He throws himeelf upon his 
bed, and lies there abandoned to despair. By degrees the in- 
supportable solitude and barrenness of the place rouses him 


opened, he humbly begs and prays for work. « Give me some 
work to do, or I shall go raving mad!” 

He has it; and by fits arid starts applies himself to labour ; 
but every now and then there comes upon hima burning sense 

of the years that must be wasted in that stone coffin, and an 
agony so piercing in the recollection of those who are hidden 
from his view and knowledge, that he starts from his seat, and 
‘striding up and down the narrow room with both hands clasper 
on his uplifted head, hears spirits tempting him to beat his brainy 
out on the wall. 
_ Again he falls upon his bed, and lies there moaning. Sud. 
denly he starts up, wondering whether any, other man is near; 
whether there is another cell like that on either side of him: 
and listens keenly. 

There is no sound, but other prisoners may be near for all 
that. He remembers to have heard once, when he little 
thought ‘of coming here himself, that the cells were so con- 
structed that the prisoners could not hear each other, though 
the officers could hear them. Where is the nearest man—upon 
the right, or on the left? or is there one in both directions? 
Where is he sitting now—with his face to the light? or is he 
walking to and fo? How is he dressed? Has he been here 
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long? Is he much worn away? Is he very white and spectre 
like? Does Ae think of his neighLour too? 

Scarcely venturing to breathe, and listening while he thinks, - 
he conjures up a figure with his back towards him, and 1m- 
agiags it moving about in this next cell. He has no idea of the 
face, but he is certain of the dark fori of a stooping man. fn 
tke cell upon the other side, he puts another figure, whose face 
is hidden from him also. Day after day, and often when he 
wakes up in the middle of the night, he thinks of these two 
-men until he is almost distracted. He never changes them. 
They are always as he first imagined them—an old man on the 
right ; a younger man upon the left—whose hidden features 
torture him to death, and have a mystery that makes him trem- 
ble. 

The weary days pass on with solemn pace, like mourners at 
a funeral; and slowly he begins to feel that the white walls of 
‘the cell have something dreadful in them: that their colour is 
‘aorrible: that their smooth surface chills his blood: that there 
is one hateful corner which torments him. Every morning 
when he wakes, he hides his head beneath the coverlet, and 
shudders to see the ghastly ceiling locking down upon him. The 
blessed light of day itself peeps in, an ugly phantom face, 
through the unchangeable crevice. which is his prison window. 

By slow but sure degrees, the terrors of that hateful corner 
swell wntil they beset him at all times; invade his rest, make 
his dreams hideous, and his nights dreadful. At first, he took 
a strange dislike to it: feeling as though it gave birth in his 
brain to something of corresponding shape, which ought not to 
be there, and racked his head with pains. Then he began to 
fear it, then to dream of it, and of men whispering its name and 
pointing to it. Then he could not bear to look at it, nor yet to 
turn his back upon it. Now, it is every night the lurking-place 
of a ghost: a shadow :—a silent something, horrible to see, but 
whether bird, or beast, or muffled human shape, he cannot 
tell. 

When he j3 in his cell by day, lie fears the little yard without. 
When he is in the yard, he dreads to re-enter the cell. When 
night comes, there stands the phantom in the corner. If he 
lave the courage to stand in its place, and drive it out (he had 
‘once: being desperate), it broods upon his bed. In the twi- 
light, and always at the same hour, a voice calls to him by 
name; as the darkness thickens, his ILoom begins to live; and 
even that, his comfort, isa hideous figure, watching him til] 
daybreak. 
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Again, by slow degrees, these horrible fancies depart from 
him one by one; returning sometimes, unexpectedly, but at 
longer intervals, and in less alarming shapes. He has talked 
upon religious matters with the gentleman who visits him, and 
has read his Bible, and has written a prayer upon his slate, and 
hung it up as a kind of protection, and an assurance of Heav- 
enly companionship. He dreams now, sometimes, of his chil 
dren or his wife, but is sure that they are dead, or have des 
serted him. He is easily moved to tears; is gentle, sub- 
missive, and broken-spirited. Occasionally, the old agony 
comes back: a very little thing will revive it; even a familiar 
sound, o1 the scent of summer flowers in the air; but it does 
not last long, now: for the world without, has come to be the 
vision, and this solitary life, the sad reality. 

If his term of imprisonment be short—I mean comparatively, 
for short it cannot be—the last half year is almost worse than 
all; for then he thinks the prison will take fire and he be burnt 
in the ruins, or that he is doomed to die within the walls, or 
that he will be detained on some false charge and sentenced for 
another term: or that something, no matter what, must happen 
to prevent his going at large. And this is natural, and impos- 
sible to be reasoned against, because, after his long separation 
from human life, and his great suffering, any event will appear 
to him more probable in ‘the contemplation, than the being re- 
stored to liberty and his fellow-creatures, 

If his period of confinement have been very long, the pros- 
pect of release, bewilders and confuses him. His broken heart 
‘may flutter for a moment, when he thinks of the world outside, 
and‘what it might have been to him in all those Jonely years, 
but that is all. The cell-door has been closed too long on all its 
hopes and cares. Better to have hanged him in the beginneng 
than bring him to this pass, and send him forth to mingle with 
his kind, who are his kind no more. 

On the haggard face of every man among these prisoners, 
the same expression sat. I know not what to liken it to. It 
had something of that strained attention which we see upon 
_ the faces of the blind and deaf, mingled with a kind of horror, 
as though they had all been secretly terrified. In every little 
chamber that I entered, and at every grate through which I 
looked, I seemed to see the same appalling countenance. It 
lives in my memory, with the fascination of a remarkable pict- 
ure. Parade before my eyes, a hundred men, with one amoung 
them newly released from this solitary suffering, and I would 
point him out. 
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The faces of the women, as I have said, it humanizes and 
refines. Whether this be because of their better nature, which 
is elicited in solitude, or because of their being ge.tler creatures, 
of greater patience and longer suffering, I do not know; but 
so itis. That the punishment is nevertheless, to my thinking, 
fully as cruel and os wrong in their case, as in that of the men, 
I need scarcely add. 

My firm conviction is that, independent of the mental anguish 
it occasions—an anguish so acute and so tremendous, that all 
imagination of it must fall far short of the reality—it wears the 
mind into a morbid state, which renders it unfit for the rough 
contact and busy action of the world. Itis my fixed opinion 
that those who have undergone this punishment, MUST pass into 
society again morally unhealthy and diseased. There are 
many instances on record, of men who have chosen, or have been 
condemned, to lives of perfect solitude, but I scarcely remember 
one even among sages of strong and vigorous intellect, where 
its effect has not become apparent in some disordered train of 
thought, or some gloomy hallucination. What monstrous 
phantoms, bred of despondency and doubt, and born and reared 
in solitude, have stalked upon the earth, making creation ugly, 
and darkening the face of Heaven ! 

Suicides are rare among these prisoners: are almost, indeed, 
unknown. But no argument in favour of the system, can 
reasonably be deduced from this circumstance, although it is 
very often urged. All men who have made diseases of the mind 
their study, know perfectly well that such extreme depression 
and despair as will change the whole character, and beat down 
all its powers of elasticity and self-resistance, may be at work 
within a man, and yet stop short of self-destruction. This is a 
common case. 

That it makes the senses dull, and by degrees impairs the 
bodily faculties, I am quite sure. I remarked to those who 
were with me in this very establishment at Philadelphia, that the 
criminals who had been there long, were deaf. They, who were 
iu the habit of seeing these men constantly, were perfectly 
amazed at the idea, which they regarded as groundless and fanci- 
ful. And yet the very first prisoner to whom they appealed— 
one of their own selection—confirmed my impression (which 
was unknown to him) instantly, and said, with a genuine air it 
was impossible to doubt, that he couldn’t think how it hap. 
pened, but he was growing very dull of hearing. 

That it is a singularly unequal punishment, and affects the 
worst man least, there is no doubt. In its superior efficiency as 
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@ means of reformation, compared with that other code of regu- 
lations which allows the prisoners to work in company without 
communicating together, I have not the smallest faith. All the 
instances of reformation that were mentioned to me, were of a 
kind that might have been—and I have no doubt whatever, ir. 
my own mind, would have been-—equally well brought about by 
the Silent System. With regard to such men as the negro burgla: 
and the English thief, even the most enthusiastic have scarcely 
any hope of their conversion. 

It seems to me that the objection that nothing wholesome o1 
good has ever had its growth in such unnatural solitude, and 
that even a dog or any of the more intelligent among beasts, 
would pine and mope, and rust away, beneath its influence, would 
be in itself a sufficient argument against this system. But when 
we recollect, in addition, how very cruel and severe it is, and 
that a solitary life is always liable to peculiar and distinct objec- 
tions of a most deplorable nature, which have arisen here, and 
call to mind, moreover, that the choice is not between this 
system, and a bad or ill-considered one, but between it and 
another which has worked well, and is, in its whole design and 
practice, excellent ; there is surely more than sufficient reason 
for abandoning a mode of punishment attended by so little hope 
or promise, and fraught, beyond dispute, with such a host of 
evils. 

As a relief to its contemplation, I will close this chapter with 
a curious story, arising out of the same theme, which was re- 
lated to.me, un the occasion of this visit, by some of the gen- 
tlemen concerned. : 

At one of the periodical meetings of the inspectors of this 
prison, a working man of Philadelphia presented himself before 
the Board, and earnestly requested to be placed in solitary con- 
finement. On being asked what motive could possibly prompt 
him to make this strange demand, he answered that he had ap irre- 
sistible propensity to get drunk ; that he was constantly indulging 
it, to his great misery and ruin; that he had no power of re- 
sistance ; that he wished to be put beyond the reach of tempta- 
tion ; and that he could think of no beiter way than this. It was 
pointed out to him, in reply, that the prison was for criminals 
who had been tried and sentenced by the law, and could not be 
made available for any such fanciful purposes ; he was exhorted 
to abstain from intoxicating drinks, as he surely might if he 
would; and received other very good advice, with which he 
retired, exceedingly dissatisfied with the result of his application, 

He came again, and again, and again, and was so very 
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earnest and importunate, that at last they took co.insel together, 
and said, “ He will certainly qualify himself for admission, if we 
reject him any more. Let us shut him up. He will soon be 
glad to go away, and then we shall get rid of him.” So they 
made him sign a statement which would prevent his ever sus. 
taining an action for false imprisonment, to the effect that his 
incarceration was voluntary, and of his own seeking ; they re- 
quested him to take notice that the officer in attendance had 
orders to release him at any hour of the day or night. when he 
might knock upon his door for that purpose ; but desired him 
to understand, that once going out, he would not be admitted 
any more. These conditions-agreed upon, and he still remain- 
ing in the same mind, he was conducted to the prison, and shut 
up, in one of the cells. 

In this cell, the man who had not the firmness to leave a 
glass of liquor standing untasted on a table before him—in this 
cell, in solitary confinement, and working every day at his trade 
of shoemaking, this man remained nearly two years. His health 
beginning to fail at the expiration of that time, the surgeon 
recommended that he should work occasionally in the garden ; 
and as he liked the notion very much, he went about this new 
occupation with great cheerfulness. 

He was digging here, one summer day, very industriously, 
when the wicket in the outer gate chanced to be left open ; 
showing, beyond, the well-remembered dusty road and sunburnt 
fields. The way was as free,to him as to any man living, but 
he no sooner raised his head and caught sight of it; all shining 
in the light, than, with ‘the involuntary instinct of a prisoner, he 
cast away his spade, scampered off as fast as his legs would 
carry him, and never once looked back. 


CHAPTER Vill. 


Washington. The Legislature. And the Presidents House, 


=F, left Philadelphia by steamboat, at six o’clock one 
very cold morning, and turned our faces towards 
Washington. 
In the course of this day’s journey, as on subse- 
quent occasions, we encountered some Englishmen (small 
farmers, perhaps, or country publicans at home) who were 
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settled in America, and were travelling on their own affairs, 
Ot all grades and kinds of men that jostle one in the public 
conveyances of the States, these are often the most intolerable 
and the most insufferable companions. United to every dis- 
agreeable characteristic that the worst kind of American 
travellers possess, these countrymen of ours display an amount 
of insolent conceit anc cool assumption of superiority, quite 
moustrous to behold. In the coarse. familiarity of their ap- 
proach, and the effrontery of their inquisitiveness (which they 
are i great haste to assert, as if they panted to revenge them- 
selves upon the decent old restraints of home) they surpass 
any native specimens that came within my range of observa- 
tion: and I often grew so patriotic when I saw and heard them, 
that I would cheerfully have submitted to a reasonable fine, if 
I could have given any other country in the whole world, the 
honour of claiming them for its children. 

As Washington may be called the head-quarters of tobacco- 
tinctured saliva, the time is come when I must confess, without 
any disguise, that the prevalence of those two odious practices 
of chewing and expectorating began about this time to be any- 
thing but agreeable, and soon became most offensive and sick- 
ening. In ail the public places of America, this filthy custom 
*s recognized. In the courts of law, the judge has his spittoon, 
the crier his, the witness his, and the prisoner his ; while.the 
Jurymen and spectators are provided for, as so many men who 
in the course of nature must desire to spit incessantly. In the 
hospitals, the students of medicine are requested, by notices 
upon the wall, to eject their tobacco juice into the boxes pro- 
vived for that purpose, and not to discolour the stairs. In 
public buildings, visitors are implored, through the same agency, 
to squirt the essence of their quids, or “ plugs,” as I have heard 
them called by gentlemer learned in this kind of sweetmmeat, 
into the national spittoons, and not about the bases of. the 
marble columns. But in some parts, this custom is inseparably 
mixed up with every meal and morning call, and with all the 
‘transactions of social life. The stranger, who follows in the 
track I took myself, will find it in its full bloom and glory, 
Inxuriant in all its alarming recklessness, at Washington, And 
Jet him not persuade himself (as I once did, to my shame), that 
previous tourists have exaggerated its extent, The thing itself 
is an exaggeration of nastiness, which cannot be outdone. 

On board this steamboat, there were two young gentlemen, 
with shirt-collars reversed as usual, and armed with very big 
walking-sticks ; who planted two seats in the middle of the 
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deck, at a distance ef some four paces apart; took out their 
tobacco-boxes ; and sat down opposite to each other, to chew 
in less than a quarter of an hour’s time, these hopeful youths 
bad shed about them on the clean boards, a copious shower 
of yellow rain ; clearing, by that means, a kind of magic circle, 
within whose limits no intruders dared to come, and which 
they never failed to refresh and re-refresh before aspot was dry. 
This being before breakfast, rather disposed me, I confess, to 
nausea ; but looking attentively at one of the expectorators, I 
plainly saw that he was young in chewing, and felt inwardly 
uneasy, himself. A glow of delight came over me at this dis- 
covery ; andas I marked his face turn paler and paler, and saw 
the ball of tobacco in his left cheek, quiver with his suppressed 
agony, while yet he <pat, and chewed, and spat again, in emula- 
tion of his older friend, I could have fallen on his neck and 
implored him to go on for hours. 

We all sat down to a comfortable breakfast in the cabin 
below, where there was no more hurry or confusion than at 
such a meal in England, and where there was certainly greater 
politeness exhibited than at most of our stage-coach banquets. 
At about nine o’clock we arrived at the railroad station, and 
went on by the cars. At noon we turned out again, to cross a 
wide river in another steam-boat; landed at a continuation of 
the-railroad on the opposite shore; and went on by other cars ; 
in which in the course of the next hour or so, we crossed by 
wooden bridges, each a mile in length, two creeks, called re- 
spectively Great and Little Gunpowder. The water in both 
was blackened with flights of canvas-backed ducks, which are 
most delicious eating, and abound hereabouts at that season of 
the year. 

These bridges are of wood, have no parapet, and are only 
just wide enough for the passage of the trains ; which, in the 
event of the smallest accident, would inevitably be plunged 
into the river. They are startling contrivances, and are most 
agreeable when passed. : 

We stopped to dine at Baltimore, and being now in Mary- 
land, were waited on, for the first time, by slaves. , The sensa- 
tion of exacting any service from human creatures who are 
bought and sold, and being, for the time, a party as it were 
to their condition, is not an enviable one. The institution 
exists, perhaps, in its least repulsive and most mitigated form 
in such a town as this; but it ds slavery; and though I was 
with respect to it, an innocent man, its presence filled me witk 
a sense of shame and self-reproach. 
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After dinner, we went down to the railroad.again, and took 
our seats in the cars for Washington. Being rather early, 
those men and boys who happened to have nothing particular 
to do, and were curious in foreigners, came (according to 
custom) round the carriage in which I sat; let down all the 
windows ; thrust in their heads and shoulders ; hooked them- 
selves on-conveniently, by their elbows; and fell to comparing 
notes on the subject of my personal appearance, with as much 
indifference as if I were a stuffed figure. I never gained so 
much uncompromising information with reference to my own 
nose and eyes, the various impressions wrought by my mouth 
and chin on different minds, and how my head looks when it is 
viewed from behind, as on these occasions. Some gentlemen 
were only satisfied by exercising their sense of touch; and the 
boys (who are surprisingly precocious in America) were seldom 
satisfied, even by that, but would return to the charge over 
and over again. Many a budding president has walked into 
my room with his cap on his head and his hands in his pockets, 
and stared at me for two whole hours : occasionally refreshing 
himself with a tweak at his nose, or a draught from the water- 
jug; or by walking to the windows and inviting other boys in 
the street below, to come up and do likewise : crying, ‘‘ Here 
he is!” “Come on!” Bring all your brothers!” with other 
hospitable entreaties of that nature. 

We reached Washington at about half-past six that evening, 
and had upon the way a beautiful view of the Capitol, which is 
a fine building of the Corinthian order, placed upon a noble 
and commanding eminence. Arrived at the hotel ; I saw no 
nore of the place that night; being very tired, and glad to get 
to bed. 

Breakfast over fext morning, I walk about the streets for 
an hour or two, and, coming home, throw up the window in 
the front and back, and look out. Here is Washington, fresh 
in my mind and under my eye. 

Take the worst parts of the City Road and Pentonville, or 
the straggling outskirts of Paris, where the houses are smallest, 
preserving all their oddities, but especially the small shops and 
dwellings, occupied in Pentonville (but not in Washington) by 
furniture-brokers, keepers of poor eating-houses, and fanciers 
of birds. Burn the whole down; build it up again in wood 
and plaster ; widen it a little ; throw in part of St. John’s Wood ; 
put green blinds outside all the private houses, with a red curtain 
and a white one in every window ; plough up all the roads ; plant 
a great deal of coarse turf in every place where it ought zaf te 
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be ; erect three handsome buildings in stone and marble, any- 
where, but the more entirely out of everybody’s way the be'ter ; 
_call one the Post Office, one the Patent Office, and on: the 
Treasury ; make it scorching hot in the morning, and freezing 
cold in the afternoon, with an occasional tornado of wind and 
dust; leave a brick-field without the bricks, in all ceatral 
places where a street may naturally be expected: and that’s 
Washington. 

The hotel in which we live, is a long row of small houses front- 
ing on the street, and opening at the back upon a common yard, 
on which hangs a great triangle. Whenever a servant is 
wanted, somebody beats on this triangle from one stroke up to 
seven, according to the number of the house in which his pres- 
ence is required ; and as all- the servants are always being 
wanted, and none of them ever come, this enlivening engine is 
in full performance the whole day through. Clothes are dry 
ing in this same yard; female slaves, with cotton handkerchiefs 
twisted round their heads, are running to and fro on the hotel 
business ; black waiters cross and recross with dishes in their 
hands; two great dogs are playing upon a mound of loose 
bricks in the centre of the little square ; a pig is turning up his 
stomach to the sun, and grunting “that’s comfortable!” and 
neither the men, nor the women, nor the dogs, nor the pig, nor 
any created creature takes the smallest notice of the triangle, 
which is tingling madly all the time. 

{ walk to the front window, and look across the road upon a 
long, straggling row of houses, one story high, terminating, 
nearly opposite, but a little to the left, in a melancholy piece 
of waste ground with frowsy grass, which looks like a small 
piece of country that has taken to drinking, and has quite lost 
itself, Standing anyhow and all wrong, upon tkis open space, 
like something meteoric that has fallen down from the moon, 
is an odd, lop-sided, one-eyed kind of wooden building, that 
looks like a church, with a flag-staff as long as itself sticking 
out of a steeple something larger than a tea-chest. Under the 
window, is a small stand of coaches, whose slave-drivers are 
sunning themselves on the steps of our door, and talking idly 
together. The three most obtrusive houses near at hand, are 
the three méanest. On one—a shop, which never has any- 
thing in the window, and never has the door open— is painted 
in large characters, “THe Crry Luncu.” At another, which 
looks like the back way to somewhere else, but is an independ- 
ent building in itself, oysters are procurable in every style. 
At the third, which is a very, very little tailer’s shop, pants are 
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fixed to order; or, in other words, pantaloons are made to 
measure. And that is our street in Washington. 

It is sometimes called the City of Magnificent Distances, 
but it might with greater propriety be termed the City of 
Magnificent Intentions; for it is only on taking a bird’s-eye 
view of it from the top of the Capitol, that one can at all com. 
prehend the vast designs of its projector, an aspiring Fiench- 
Bian. Spacious avenues, that begin in nothing, and lead no. 
where ; streets, mile-long, that only want houses, roads, and 
inhabitants; public buildings that need but a public to be 
complete ; and ornaments of great thoroughfares, which only 
lack great thoroughfares to ornament—are its leading features, 
One might fancy the season over, and most of the houses gone 
out of town for ever with their masters. To the admirers of 
cities it is the Barmecide Feast ; a pleasant field for the imagi-@ 
nation to rove in; a monument raised to a deceased project, 
with not even a legible inscription to record its departed great- 
hess, 

Such as it is, it is likely to remain. It was originally chosen 
for the seat of government, as a means of averting the conflict- 
ing jealousies and interests of the different States ; and very 
probably, too, as being remote from mobs: a consideration 
not to be slighted, even in America. It has no trade or com- 
merce of its own: having little or no population beyond the 
President and his establishment ; the members of the legis- 
lature who reside there during the session; the Government 
clerks and officers employed in the various departments ; the 
keepers of the hotels and boarding-houses ; and the tradesmen’ 
who supply their tables. It is very unhealthy. Few people 
would live in Washington, I take it, who were not obliged to 
reside there; and the tides of emigration and speculation, 
those rapid and regardless currents, are little hkely to flow at 
any time towards such dull and sluggish water. 

The principal features of the Capitol, are, of course, the two 
Houses of Assembly. But there is, besides, in the centre of 
-he building, a fine rotunda, ninety-six feet in diameter, and 
ninety-six high, whose circular wall is divided into compart- 
ments, Ornamented with historical pictures. Four Of these 
have for their subjects prominent events in the revolutionary 
struggle. They were painted by Colonel Trumbull, himself a 
member of Washington’s staff at the time of their occurrence ; 
from which circumstance they derive a peculiar interest of their 
own. In this same hall Mr. Greenough’s large statue of Wash 
ington has been lately placed. It has great merits of course 
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but it struck me as being rather strained and violent for its sub- 
ject. I could wish, however, to have seen it in a better light 
than it can ever be viewed in, where it stands. 

There is a very pleasant and commodious library in the Capi- 
tol; and from a balcony in front, the bird's-eye view, of which 
I isave just spoken, may be had, together with a beautiful 
prospect of the adjacent country. In one of the ornamented 
portions of the building, there is a figure of Justice ; whereunto 
the Guide Book says, ‘‘the artist at first contemplated giving 
more of nudity, but he was warned that the public sentiment in 
this country would not admit of it, and in his ‘caution he has 
gone, perhaps, into the opposite extreme.” Poor Justice ! she 
has been made to wear much stranger garments in America 
than those she pines in, in the Capitol. Let us hope that she 
has changed her dress-maker since they were fashioned, and 
that the public sentiment of the country did not cut out the 
clothes she hides her lovely figure in, just now. 

The House of Representatives is a beautiful and spacious 
hall of semi-circular shape, supported by handsome pillars, 
One part of the galléry is appropriated to the ladies, and there 
they sit in front rows, and come in, and go out, as at a play or 
concert. The chair is canopied, and raised considerably above 
the floor of the House ; and every member has an easy chair 
and a writing desk to himself: which is denounced by some 
people out of doors as a most unfortunate and injudicious ar- 
rangement, tending to long sittings and prosaic speeches. . It 
_is an elegant chamber to look at, but a singularly bad one for 
all purposes of hearing. The Senate, which is smaller, is free 
from this objection, and is exceedingly well adapted to the uses 
for which it is designed. The sittings, I need hardly add, take 
place in the day ; and the parliamentary forms are modelled on 
those of the old country. 

I was sometimes asked, in my progress through other places, 
whether I had not been very much impressed by the heads of 
the lawmakers at Washington; meaning not their chiefs and 
leaders, but literally their individual and personal heads, whereon 
their hair grew, and whereby the phrenological character of 
each legislator was expressed: and I almost as often struck 
my questioner dumb with indignant consternation by answering 
“ No, that I didn’t remember being at all overcome.” As I 
must, at whatever hazard, repeat the avowal here, I will follow 
it np by relating my impressions on this subject in as few words 
as possible. : 

In the first place—it may be from some imperfect develop 
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ment of my organ of veneration—I do not remember having 
ever fainted away, or having even been moved to tears of joy- 
ful pride, at sight of any legislative body. I have bone the 
House of Commons like a man, and have yielded to no weak- 
ness, but slumber, in the House of Lords. I have seen elec. 
tions for borough and county, and have never been impelled 
(no matter which party won) to damage my hat by throwing it 
up into the air in triumph, or to crack my voice by -shouting 
forth any reference to our Glorious Constitution, to the noble 
purity of our independent voters, or the unimpeachable integrity 
of our independent members: Having withstood such strong 
‘attacks upon my fortitude, it is possible that I may be of a cold 
and insensible temperament, amounting to icyness, in such 
matters ; and therefore my impressions of the live pillars of the 
Capitol at Washington must be received with such grains of 
allowance as this free confession may seem to demand. 

Did I see in this public body an assemblage of men, bound 
together in the sacred names of Liberty and-Freedom, and so 
asserting the chaste dignity of those twin goddesses, in all their 
discussions, as to exalt at once the Eternal Principles to 
which their names are given, and their own character, and the 
character of their countrymen, in the admiring eyes of the 
whole world ? 

It was but a week, since an aged, grey-haired man, a lasting 
honour to the land that gave him birth, who has done good 
service to his country, as his forefathers did, and who will be 
remembered scores upon scores of years after the worms bred 
in its corruption are but so many grains of dust—it was but a 
week, since this old man had stood for days upon his trial be- 
fore this very body, charged with having dared to assert the in- 
famy of that traffic, which has for its accursed merchandise men 
and wothen, and their unborn children. Yes. And publicly 
exhibited in the same city all the while; gilded, framed and 
glazed ; hung up for general admiration; shown to strangers 
not with shame, but pride ; its face not turned towards the wal), 
itself not taken down and burned ; is the Unanimous Declara- 
tion of the Thirteen United States of America, which solemnly 
declares that All Men are created Equal ; and are endowed by 
their Creator with the Inalienable Rights of Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Happiness. 

It was not a month since this same body had sat calmly by, 
and heard a man, one of themselves, with oaths which beggars 
in their drink reject, threaten to cut another’s throat from ear 
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to ear. There he sat, among them ; not crushed by the general 
feeling of the assembly, but as good a man as any. 

There was but a week to come, and another of that body, 
for doing his duty to those who sent him there ; for claiming in 
a Republic the Liberty and Freedom of expressing their senti- 
ments, and making known their prayer ; would be tried, found 
guilty, and have strong censure passed upon him by the rest, 
His was a grave offence indeed ; for years before, he had risen 
up and said, “A gang of male and female slaves for sale, 
warranted to breed like cattle, linked to each other by iron 
fetters, are passing now along the open street beneath the win- 
dows of your Temple of Equality! Look!” But there are many 
kinds of hunters engaged in the Pursuit of Happiness, and they 
go variously armed. It is the Inalienable Right of some among 
them, to take the field after their Happiness, equipped with 
cat and cartwhip, stocks, and iron collar, and to shout their 
view halloa! (always in. praise of Liberty) to the music of 
clankling chains and bloody stripes. 

Where sat the many legislators of coarse threats; of words 
and blows such as coal heavers deal upon each other, when they 
forget their breeding? On every side. Every session had its 
anecdotes of that kind, and the actors were all there. 

Did I recognize in this assembly, a body of men, who apply- 
ing themselves in a new world to correct some of the false- 
heods and vices of the old, purified the avenues to Public Life, 
paved the dirty ways to Place and Power, debated and made 
laws for the Common Good, and had no party but their Coun- 
try P 

I saw in them, the wheels that move the meanest perversion 
of virtuous Political Machinery that the worst tools ever wrought. 
Despicable trickery at elections ; under-handed tamperings with 
public officers; cowardly attacks upon Opponents, with scurri 
ious newspapers for shields, and hired pens for daggers ; shame- 
ful trucklings to mercenary knaves, whose claim to be considered, 
is that very day and week they sow new crops of ruin with 
their venal types. which are the dragon’s teeth of yore, in every 
thing but sharpness ; aidings and abettings of every bad incli 
nation in the pepular mind, and artful suppressions of all its 
good influences : such things as these, and in a word, Dishon 
est Faction in its most depraved and most unblushing form, 
stared out from every corner of the crowded hall. 

Did I see among them, the intelligence and refinement: the 
true, nonest, patriotic heart of America? Here and there, were 
drops of its blood and life, but they scarcely coloured the stream 
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of desperate adventurers which sets that way for profit and fon 
pay. It isthe game of these men, and of their profligate or- 
gans, to make the strife of politics so fierce and brutal, and so 
destructive of all self-respect in worthy men, that sensitive and 
delicate-minded persons shall be kept aloof, and they, and such 
as they, be left to battle out their selfish views unchecked. £nd 
thus this lowest of all scrambling fights goes on, and they whein 
other countries would, from their intelligence and station, most 
aspire to make the laws, do here recoil the farthest from that 
degradation. 

That there are, among the representatives of the people in 
both Houses, and among all parties, some men of high charac- 
ter and great abilities, I need not say. The foremost among 
those politicians who are known in Europe, have been already 
described, and I see no reason to depart from the rule I have 
laid down for my guidance, of abstaining from all mention of 
individuals. It will be sufficient to add, that to the most favour- 
able accounts that have been written of them, I more than fully 
and most heartily subscribe ; and that personal intercourse and 
free communication have bred within me, not the result pre- 
dicted in the very doubtful proverb, but increased admiration 
and respect. They are striking men to look at, hard to deceive, 
prompt to act, lions in energy, Crichtons‘in varied accom)lish- 
ment, Indians in fire of eye and gesture, Americans in strong 
and generous impulse; and they as well represent the honour 
and wisdom of their country at home, as the distinguished gen- 
tleman who is now its minister at the British Court sustains its 
highest character abroad. | 

I visited both houses nearly every day, during my stay in 
Washington. On my initiatory visit to the House of Represen- 
tatives, they divided against a decision of the chair ; but the 
chair won. The second time-I went, the member who was 
speaking, being interrupted by a laugh, mimicked it, as one 
child would in quarrelling with another, and added, ‘‘that he 
would make honourable gentlemen gpposite, sing out a little 
more on the other side of their mouths presently.” But inter. 
ruptions are rare; the speaker being usually heard in silence, 
There are more quarrels than with us, and more threatenings 
than gentlemen are accustomed to exchange in any civilized so- 
ciety of which we have record: but farm-yard imitations have 
not as yet been imported from the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. ‘he feature in Oratory which appears to be the 
most practised, and most relished, is the constant repetition of 
the same idea 01 shadow of an idea in fresh words ; and the ip 
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quiry out of doors is not, “ What did he say?” Lut, ‘ How long 
did he speak?” These, however, are but enlargements of a 
principle which prevails elsewhere. 

The Senate is a dignified and decorous body, and its proceed. 

ings are conducted with much gravity and order. Both houses 
are handsomely carpeted ; but the state to which these carpets 
are reduced by the universal disregard of the spittoon with 
which every honourable member is accommodated, and the ex- 
sraordinary improvements on the pattern which are squirted and 
dabbled upon it in every direction, do not admit of being de- 
‘scribed. I will merely observe, that I strongly recommend all 
strangers not to look at the floor; and if they happen to drop 
anything, though it be their purse, not to pick it up with an un- 
gloved hand on any account. 
_ It is somewhat remarkable too, at first, to say the least, to 
“see so many honourable members with swelled faces; and it is 
scarcely less remarkable to discover that this appearance is 
caused by the quantity of tobacco they contrive to stow within 
the hollow of the cheek. It is strange enough too, to see an 
honourable gentleman leaning back in his tilted chair with his 
legs on the desk before him, shaping a convenient “plug” with 
his penknife, and when it is quite ready for use, shooting the old 
one from his mouth, as from a pop-gun, and clapping the new 
one in its place. 

I was surprised to observe that even steady old chewers of 
great experience, are not always good marksmen, which has 
vather inclined me to doubt that general proficiency with the rifle, 
of which we have heard so much in England. Several gentle- 
men called upon me who, in the course of conversation, fre- 
quently missed the spittoon at five paces; and one (but he 
was Certainly short-sighted) mistook the closed sash for the open 
window, at three. On another occasion, when I dined out, and 
was sitting with two ladiesand some gentlemen round a fire before 
dinner, one of the company fell short of the fire-place, six dis- 
tinct times. I am disposed to think, however, that this was Oc- 
casioned by his not aiming at that object ; as there was a white 
marble hearth before the fender, which was more convenient, and 
may have suited his purpose better. 

The’ Patent Office at Washington, furnishes an extraordinary 
example of American enterprise and ingenuity; for the immense 
number of models it contains, are.the accumulated inventions 
of only five years: the whole of the previous collection having 
been destroyed by fire. The elegant structure in which they: 
are arranged, is one of design rather than execution, for there 
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is but one side erected out of four, though the works are stopped. 
The Post Office is a very compact, and very beautiful building. 
In one of the departments, among a collection of rare and curious 
articles, are deposited the presents which have been made from 
time to time to the American ambassadors at foreign courts by 
the various potentates to whom they were accredited agents ot 
the Republic: gifts which by the law they are not permitted to 
retain. I confess that I looked upon this as a very painful ex- 
hibition, and one by no means flattering to the national standar? 
of honesty and honour. That can scarcely be a high state. of 
moral feeling which imagines a gentleman of repute and station, 
likely to be corrupted, in the discharge of his duty, by the 
present of a snuff-box, or a richly-mounted sword, or an Eastern 
shawl; and surely the Nation who reposes confidence in her 
appointed servants, is likely to be better served, than she who 
makes them the subject of such very mean and paltry suspicions. 

At George Town, in the suburbs, there is a Jesuit College ; 
delightfully situated, and, so far as I had an opportunity of see- 
ing, well managed. Many persons who are not members of 
the Romish Church, avail themselves, I believe, of these insti- 
tutions, and of the advantageous opportunities they afford for 
the education of their children. The heights in this neighbour- 
1god, above the Potomac River, are very picturesque ; and are 
free, I should conceive, fiom some of the insalubrities of Wash- 
ington. The air, at that elevation, was quite cool and refresh- 
ing, when in the city it was burning hot. 

The President’s mansion is more like an English club-house, 
both within and without, than any other kind of establishment with 
which I can compare it. The ornamental ground about it has 
been laid out in garden walks; they are pretty, and agreeable 
to the eye; though they have that uncomfortable air of having 
been made yesterday, which is far from favourable to the dis- 
play of such beauties. 

My first visit to this house was on the morning after my ar- 
rival, when I was carried thither by an official gentleman,-who 
was so kind as to charge himself with my presentation to the 
President. 

We entered a large hall, and having twice or thrice rung a 
bell which nobody answered, walked without further ceremony 
through the rooms on the ground floor, as divers other gentle- 
men (mostly with their hats on, and their hands in their pockets) 
were doing very leisurely. Some of these had ladies with them, 
to whom they were showing the premises ; others were lounging 
on the chairs and sofasy others, in a perfect state of exhaustion 
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from isti¢ssness, were yawning drearily. he greater portion 
of this assemblage were rather asserting their supremacy than 
doing anything else, as they bad no particular business there, 
that anybody knew off. A few were closely eyeing the move- 
bles, as if to make quite sure that the President (who was far from 
popular) had not made away with any of thé furniture, or sold 
the fixtures for his private benefit. 

After glancing at these loungers; who were scattered over 
a pretty drawing-room, opening upon a terrace which coim- 
manded a beautiful prospect of the river and the adjacent 
country; and who were sauntering, too, about a larger state- 
room called the Eastern Drawing-room; we went up-stairs 
into another chamber, where were certain visitors, waiting for 
audiences. At sight of my conductor, a black in plain clothes 
and yellow slippers who was gliding noiselessly about, and 
whispering messages in the ears of the more impatient, made a 
sign of recognition, and glided off to announce him. 

We had previously looked into another chamber fitted all 
round with a great bare wooden desk or counter, whereon lay 
files of newspapers, to which sundry gentlemen were referring, 
But there were no such means of beguiling the time in this 
apartment, which was as unpromising and tiresome as any — 
waiting-room in one of our public establishments, or any phy- 
sician’s dining-room during his siours of consultation at home. 

There were some fifteen or twenty persons in the room. 
One, a tall, wiry, muscular old man, from the west; sunburnt 
and swarthy ; with a brown-white hat on his knees, and a giant 
umbrella resting between his legs; who sat bolt upright in his 
chair, frowning steadily at the carpet, and twitching the hard 
lines about his mouth, as if he had made up his mind “to fix” 
the’ President on what he had to say, and wouldn’t bate him a 
grain. Another, a Kentucky farmer, six-feet-six in height, with 
his hat on, and his hands under his coat-tails, who leaned 
against the wall and kicked the floor with his heel, as though 
he had ‘Time’s head under his shoe, and were literally “killing” 
him. <A third, an oval-faced, bilious-looking man, with sleek 
black hair cropped close, and whiskers and beard shaved down 
to blue dots, who sucked the head of a thick stick, and from 
time to time took it out of his mouth, to see how it was get- 
ting on. A fourth did nothing but whistle. A fifth did noth- 
ing but spit. And indeed all these gentlemen were so very 
persevering and energetic in this latter particular, and bestowed 
their favours so abundantly upon the carpet, that I take it for 
granted the Presidential housemaids have high wages, or, to 
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speak more genteelly, an ample amount of “ compe.isation :” 
which is the American word for salary, in the case of all public 
servants. , Ps : 

We had not waited in this room many minutes, before the 
Llack messenger returned, and conducted us into another of 
smaller dimensions, where,.at a business-like table covered with 
papers, sat the President himself, He looked somewhat worn 
and anxious, and well he might: being at war with everybedy 
—but the expression of his face was mild and pleasant, and his 
marner was remarkably unaffected, gentlemanly, and agreeable. 
I thought that in his whole carriage and demeanour, he be- 
came his station singularly well. 

Being advised that the sensible etiquette of the republican 
court, admitted of a traveller, like myself, declining, without 
any impropriety, an invitation to dinner, which did not reach 
me until I had concluded my arrangements for leaving Wash- 
ington some days before that to which it referred, I only re- 
turned to this house once. It was on the occasion of one of 
those general assemblies which are held on certain nights, be- 
tween the hours of nine and twelve o'clock, and are called, 
rather oddly, Levees. 

I went, with my wife, at about ten. There was a pretty 
dense crowd of carriages and people in the court-yard, and so 
far as I ceuld make out, there were no very clear regulations 
for the taking up or setting down of company. There were 
certainly no policemen to soothe startled horses, either by 
sawing at their bridles or flourishing truncheons im their eyes ; 
and | am ready to make oath that no inoffensive persons were 
knocked violently on the bead, or poked acutely in their backs 
or stomachs; or brought to a stand-still by any such gentle 
means, and then taken into custody for not moving on. But 
there was no confusion or disorder. Our carriage reached the 
porch in its turn, without any blustering, swearing, shouting, 
backing, or other disturbance; and we dismounted with as 
much ease and comfort as though we had been escorted by 
the whole Metropolitan Force from A to Z inclusive. 

‘The suite of rooms on the ground-floor, were lighted up , 
and a military band was playing in the hall. In the smaller 
drawing-room, the centre of a circle of company, were the 
President and his daughter-in-law, who acted as the lady of the 
mansion: and a very interesting, graceful, and accomplished 
lady too. One gentleman who stood among this group, ap. 
peared te take upon himself the functions of a master of the 
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ceremonies. I saw no other officers or attendants, and none 
were needed. 

The great drawing-room, which I have already mentioned, 
and the other chambers on the ground-floor, were crowded to 
excess. The company was not, in our sense of the term, se- 
lect, for it comprehended persons of very many grades, and 
classes ; nor was there any great display of costly attite: in- 
deed some of the costumes may have been, for aught I know, 
grotesque enough. But the decorum and propriety of behav- 
iour which prevailed, were unbroken by any rude or disagree- 
able incident ; and every man, even among the miscellaneous 
crowd in the hall who were admitted without any orders or 
tickets to look on, appeared to feel that he was a part of the 
Institution, and was responsible for its preserving a becoming 
character, and appearing to the best advantage. 

That these visitors, too, whatever their station, were not 
without some refinement of taste and appreciation of intellect- 
ual gifts, and gratitude to those men who, by the peaceful exer- 
cise of great abilities, shed new charms and associations upon 
the homes of their countrymen, and elevate their character in 
other lands, was most earnestly testified by their reception of 
Washington Irving, my dear friend, who had recently been ap- 
pointed Minister at the court of Spain, and who was among 
them that night, in his new character, for the first and last time 
before going abroad. I sincerely believe that in all the mad- 
ness of American politics, few public men would have been so 
earnestly, devotedly, and affectionately caressed, as this most 
charming writer: and I have seldom respected a public asseni- 
bly more, than I did this eager throng, when I saw them turn- 
ing with one mind from noisy orators and officers of state, and 
flocking with a generous and honest impulse round the man of 
quiet pursuits: proud in his promotion as reflecting back upon 
their country: and grateful to him with .their whole hearts for 
the store of graceful fancies be had poured out among them. 
Long may he dispense suci, creasures with unsparing hand; 
and long may they remember him as worthily ! 


The term we had assigned for the duration of our stay in 
Washington, was now at an end, and we were to begin to 
travel; for the railroad distances we had traversed yet, in jour 
heying among these older towns, are on that great continent 
looked upon as nathing. 
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I had at first interded going South--to Charleston. But 
when I came to consider the length of time which this jour- 
ney would occupy, and the premature heat of the season, which 
even at Washington had been often very trying ; and weighed 
moreover, in my own mind, the pain of living in the constant 

contemplation of slavery, against the more than doubtful chances 
of my ever seeing it, in the time I had to spare, stripped of 
the disguises in which it would certainly be dressed, and so 
adding any item to the host of facts already heaped together on 
the subject; I began to listen to old whisperings which had 
often been present to me at home in England, when [ little 
thought of ever being here ; and to dream again of cities grow- 
ing up, like palaces in fairy tales, among the wilds and forests 
of the west. 

The advice I received in most quarters when I began to | 
yield to my desire of travelling towards that point of the com- 
pass was, according to custom, sufficiently cheerless: my com- 
panion being threatened with more perils, dangers, and dis- 
comforts, that I can remember or would catalogue if I could; 
but of which it will be sufficient to remark that blowings-up in 
steam-boats and breakings-down in coaches were among the 
least. But, having a western route sketched out for me by the 
best and kindest authority to which I could have resorted, and 
putting no great faith in these discouragements, I soon deter- 
mined on my plan of action. 

This was to travel south, only to Richmond in Virginia ; and 
then to turn, and shape our course for the Far West ; whither 
T beseech the reader’s company, in a new chapter. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A Night Steamer on the Potomac River. Virginia Road, and a Black 
Driver. Richmond, Baltimore. The Harrisburg Mail, and a Glimpse 
of the City. A Canal Boat. 


and as it is usual to sleep on board, in consequence of 
the starting-hour being four o’clock in the morning, we 
went down to where she lay,‘at that very uncomforta- 
ble time for such expeditions when slippers are most valuable, 
and a familiar bed, in the perspective of an hour or two, looks 
uncommonly: pleasant 


iy Va E were to proceed in the first instance by steamboat : 
NAL 
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It is ten o’clock at night: say half-past ten: moonlight, 
warm, and dull enough. The steamer (not uulike a child’s 
Novh’s ark in form, with the machinery on the top of the roof), 
is riding lazily up and dowi, and bumping clunisily against the 
wooden pier, as the ripple of the river trifles with its unwieldly 
ca-case. ‘The wharf is some distance from the city. « ‘here is 
nobody down here; and one or two dull lamps upon the 
stzamer’s decks are the only signs of life remaining, when our 
coach has driven away. As soon as our footsteps are heard 
upon the planks, a fat negress, particularly favoured by nature 
in respect of bustle, emerges trom some dark stairs, and mar- 
shalls my wife towards the ladies’ cabin, to which retreat she 
goes, followed by a mighty bale of cloaks and great-coats. I 
valiantly resolve not to go to bed at all, but to walk up and 
down the pier till morning. = 

I begin my promenade—thinking of all kinds of distant 
things and persons, and of nothing near-—and pace up and 
down for half-an-hour. Then I go on board again; and get- 
ting into the light of one of the lamps, look at my watch and 
think it must have stopped ; and wonder what has become of 
the faithful secretary whom I brought along with me from Bos- 
ton. He is supping with our late Jandlord (a Field Marshal, 
ut least, no doubt) in honour of our departure, and may be two 
hours longer. I walk again, but it gets duller and duller: the 
moon goes down: next June seems farther off in the dark, and 
the echoes of my footsteps make me nervous. ‘It has turned 
cold too ; and walking up and down without any companion in 
such lonely circumstances, is but poor amusement. So 1 break 
my staunch resolution, and think it may be, pzrhaps, as well to 
go to bed. 

I go on board again; open the door of the gentlemen’s 
cabin; and walk in. Somehow or other—from its being so 
quiet, I suppose—I have taken it into my head that there is 
nobody there. To my horror and amazement it is full of 
sleepers in every stage, shape, attitude, and variety of slumber : 
in the births, on the chairs, on the floors, on the tables, and 
purticularly round the stove, my detested enemy. I take 
arother step forward, and slip upon the shining face of a black 
steward, who lies rolled in a blanket on the floor. He jumps 
up, grins, half in pain, and half in hospitality ; whispers my own 
name in my ear ; and gréping among the sleepers, leads me to 
my. berth. Standing beside it, I count these slumbering pas- 
sengers, and get past forty. There is no use in going further, 
so I begin to undress. As the chairs are all occupied, and 
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there is nothing else to put my clothes on, I deposit them upun 
the floor : not without soiling my hands, for it is in the same 
condition as the carpets in the Capitol, and fromm the same 
cause. Having but partially undressed, I claimbet on my shelf, 
and hold the curtain open for a few minutes while I look round 
on my fellow travellers again. That done, I let it fall on them, 
and on the world: turn round: and go to sleep. 

I wake, of course, when we get under weigh, for there is a 
ood deal of noise. The day is then just breaking. Every- 
ody wakes at the same time. Some are self-possessed di-ectl y, 

and some are nuch perplexed to make out where they are until 
they have rubbed their eyes, and leaning on one elbow, looked 
about them. Some yawn, some groan, nearly all spit, and a 
few get up. I am aniong the risers‘ for it is easy to feel, with- 
out going into the fresh air, that the atmosphere of the cabin is 
_ vile in the last degree. I huddle on my clothes, go down into 
the fore-cabin, get shaved by the barber, and wash myself, 
The washing and dressing apparatus for the passengers gener- 
ally, consists of two jack-towels, three small wooden basins, a 
keg of water and a ladle to serve it out with, six square inches 
of looking-glass, two ditto ditto of yellow soap, a comb and 
brush for the head, and nothing for the teeth. Everybody uses 
the comb and brush, except myself. Everybody stares to see 
me using my own; and two or three gentlemen are strongly 
disposed to banter me on my prejudices, but don’t. When T 
have made my toilet, I go up on the hurricane-deck, and set in 
fur two hours of hard walking up and down. The sun is rising 
brilliantly ; we are passing Mount Vernon, where Washington 
lies buried ; the river is wide and rapid; and its banks are 
beautiful. All the glory and splendour of the day are coming 
on, and growing brighter every minute. 

At eight o’clock we breakfast in the cabin where I passed 
the night, but the windows and doors are all thrown open, and 
now it is fresh enough. There is no hurry or greediness ap- 
parent in the despatch of the meal. It is longer than a travel- 
ling breakfast with us ; more orderly ; and more polite. 

Soon after ine o’clock we come to Potomac Creek, where 
we are to land; and then comes the oddest part of the journey. 
Seven stage-coaches are preparing to carry us on. Some of 
them are ready, some of them are not ready. Some of the 
drisers are blacks, some whites. There are four horses to each 
coavh, and all the horses, harnessed or unharnessed, are there. 
The passengers are getting out of the steamboat, and into the 
Coaches; the luggage is being transferred in noisy wheelbar. 
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rows; the horses are frightened, and impatient to start ; the 
black drivers are chattering to them like so many monkeys ; 
and the white ones whooping like so many drovers: for the 
main thing to be done in all kinds of hostlering here, is to make” 
as much noise as possible. ‘The coaches are something hke 
the French coaches, but not nearly so good. In heu of 
springs, they are hung on bands of the strongest leather. 
There is very little choice or difference between them ; and 
they may be likened to the car portion of the swings at an 
English fair, roofed, put upon axle trees and wheels, and cur- 
tained with painted canvas. They are covered with mud from 
the roof to the wheel-tire, and have never been cleaned since 
they were first built. 

The tickets we have received on board the stearnboat are 
marked No. 1, so we belong to coach No. 1. 1 throw my coat 
on the box, and hoist my wife and her maid into the inside, It 
has only one step and that being about a yard from the ground, 
is usually approached by a chair: when there is no chair, ladies 
trust in Providence. The coach holds nine inside, having a 
seat across from door to door, where we in England put our 
legs: so that there is only one feat more difficult in the per- 
formance than getting in, and that is, getting out again. There 
is only one outside passenger, and he sits upon the box. Asl 
am that one, I climb up; and while they are strapping the lug- 
gage on the roof, and heaping it into a kind of tray behind, 
have a good opportunity of looking at the driver. 

He is a negro—very black indeed. He is dressed in a 
coarse pepper-and-salt suit excessively patched and darned (par- 
ticularly at the knees), grey stockings, enormous unblacked 
high-low shoes, and very short trowsers. He has two odd 
_ gloves: one of parti-coloured worsted, and one of leather. He 
had a very short whip, broken in the middle and bandaged up 
with string. And yet he wears a low-crowned, broad -brimmed, 
black hat: faintly shadowing forth a kind of insane imitation 
of an English coachman! But somebody in authority cries 
“Go ahead!” as I am making these observations. The mail 
takes the lead in a four-horse waggon, and all the coaches 
follow in procession: headed by No. t. 

By the way, whenever an Englishman would cry “ All ight!” 
an American cries “‘Go ahead!” which is somewhat expressive 
of the national character of the two countries, 

The first half mile of the road is over bridges made of loose 
planks laid across two parallel poles, which tilt up *s the 
wheels roll over them; and 1n the river. The river has @ 
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clayey bottom and is full of holes, so that half a hcrse is con: 
stantly disappearing unexpectedly, and can’t be found again for 
some time. 

But we get past even this, and come to the road itself, which 
is a series of alternate swamps and gravel-pits. A tremen- 
dous place is close before us, the black driver rolls his eyes, 
screws his mouth up very round, and looks straight between 
the two leaders, as if he were saying to himself, “we have 
‘done this otten before, but xow I think we shall have a crash.” 
He takes a rein in each hand; jerks and pulls at both ; and 
dances on the splashboard with both feet (keeping his sear 
of course) like the late lamented Ducrow on two of his fiery 
coursers. We come to the spot, sink down in the mire 
nearly to the coach windows, tilt on one side at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and stick there. The insides scream dis- 
mally ; the coach stops ; the horses flounder ; all the other 
six coaches stop; and their four-and-twenty horses flounder 
likewise: but merely for company, and in sympathy with ours. 
Then the following circumstances occur. 

Biack Driver (to the horses). “ Hi!” 

Nothing happens. . Insides scream again. 

Biack Driver (to the horses). “Ho!” 

Horses plunge, and splash the black driver. 

GENTLEMAN INSIDE (looking out) ‘‘ Why, what on airth—” 

Gentleman receives a variety of splashes and draws his head 
in again, without finishing his question or waiting for an answer. 

Brack Driver (still to the horses), “Jiddy ! Jiddy!” 

Horses pull violently, drag the coach out of the hole, and 
draw itup a bank; sosteep that the black driver’s legs fly up 
into the air, and he goes back among the luggage on the roof. 
But he immediately recovers himself, and cries (still to the 
horses), 

ge gt beg 

No effect. On the contrary, the coach begins to roll back 
npon No. 2, which rolls bank upon No. 3, which rolls back 
upon No. 4, and so on, until No.7 is heard to curse and swear, 
- pearly a quarter of a mile behind. 

Biack Driver (louder than before). ‘« Pill!” 

Horses make another struggle to get up the bank, and again 
*he coach rolls backwards, 

Brack Driver (louder than before). “ Pe-e-e-ill !” 

Horses make a desperate struggle. 

Brack Driver (recovering spirits), “Hi, Jiddy, Jiddy, 
Pill!” 
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Horses make another effort. ; 

Biack Driver (with great vigour). ‘Ally Loo! Hi 
Jiddy, Jiddy. Pill. Ally Loo:” 

Horses almost do it. 

Brack Driver (with his eyes starting out cf his head). 
‘Lee, den, Lee, dere. Hi. Jiddy, Jiddy. Pill. Ally Loo. 
Lee-e-e-e-e !” : 

They run up the bank, and go down again on the other side 
at a fearful pace. It is impossible to stop them, and at the 
bottom there is a deep hollow, full of water. The coach rolls 
frightfully.. The insides scream. The mud and water fly about 
us. The black driver dances like a madman. Suddenly we 
are all right by some extraordinary means, and stop to breathe. 

A black friend of the black driver is sitting ona fence. The 
black driver recognizes him by twirling his head round and 
round like a harlequin, rolling his eyes, shrugging his shoulders, 
and grinning from ear to ear. He stops short, turns to, me, 
and says: 

‘We shall get you through sa, like a fiddle, and hope a 
please you when we get you through sa. Old ’ooman at home 
sa:” chuckling very much. ‘Outside gentleman sa, he often 
remember old ’ooman at home, sa,” grinning again. 

“ Aye, aye, we'll take care of the old woman. Don’t be 
afraid.” 

The black driver grins again, but there 1s another hole, and 
beyond that, another bank, close before us. So he stops 


short: cries (to the horses again) “Easy. Easy den. Ease. ° 


»Steady. Hi. Jiddy. Pil Ally. Loo,” but never “ Lee!” 


until we are reduced to the very last extremity, and are in the ~ 


midst of difficulties, extrication from which appears to be all 
but impossible. 

And so we do the ten miles or thereabouts in two hours and 
a half; breaking no bones, though bruising a great many ; and 
in short getting through the distance, ‘like a fiddle.” ieee 

This singular kind of coaching terminates at Fredericks- 
burgh, whence there is a railway to Richmond. ‘The tract of 
country through which it takes its course was once productive: 
but the soil has been exhausted by the system of employing a 
great amount of slave labour in forcing crops, without strength- 
ening the land: and it is now little better than a sandy desert 
overgrown with trees. _Dreary and uninteresting as its aspect 
is, I was glad to the heart to find anything on which one of the 
curses of this horrible institution has fallen; and had greater 


pleasure in contemplating the withered ground, than the richest. 
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and most thriving cultivation in the same place could possibly 
have afforded me. 

In this district, as in all others where slavery sits brooding, 
(I have frequently heard this admitted, even by those who are 
its warmest advocates :) there is an air of ruin and decay abroad, 
which is inseparable from the system. The barns and-outhouses 
are mouldering away ;_ the sheds are patched and half roofless ; 
the log cabins (built in Virginia with external chimneys made 
of clay or wood), are squalid in the last degree. ‘There is no 
look of decent comfort anywhere. The miserable stations by 
the railway side; the great wild woodyards, whence the engine 
is supplied with fuel; the negro children rolling on the ground 
before the cabin doors, with dogs and pigs; the biped beasts of 
burden slinking past: gloom and dejection are upon them all. 

In the negro car belonging to the train in which we made 
this journey, were a mother and her children who had just been 
purchased ; the husband and father being left behind with their 
old owner. The children cried the whole way, and the mother 
_ was misery’s picture. The champion of Life, Liberty, and the 
Pursuit of Happiness, who had brought them, rode in the same : 
train; and every time we stopped, got down to see that they 
were safe. The black in Sinbad’s Travels with one eye in the 
middle of his forehead which shone like a burning coal, was 
nature’s aristocrat compared with this white gentleman. 

It was between six and seven o'clock in the evening, when 
we drove to the hotel: in front of which, and on the top of 
the broad flight of steps leading to the door, two or three citi- 
zens were balancing themselves on rocking-chairs, and smok- 
ing cigars. We found it a very large and elegant establish- 
ment, and were as well entertained as travellers need desire to 
be. The climate being’a thirsty one, there was never, at any 
hour of the day, a scarcity of loungers in the spacious bar, or a 
cessation of the mixing of cool liquors: but they were a mer- 
rier people here, and had musical instruments playing to them 
o’nights, which it was a treat to hear again. 

The next day, and the next, we rode and walked about the 
town, which is delightfully situated on eight hills, overhanging 
James River ; a sparkling stream, studded here and’ there with 
bright islands, or brawling over broken rocks, Although it was 
yet but the middle of March, the weather in this southern tem. 
perature was extremely warm; the peach-tree; and magnolias 
were in full bloom; and the trees were green. In a low 
ground among the hills, is a valley known as “Bloody Run,” 
from a terrible conflict with the Indians which once occurred 
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there. It is a gocd place for such a strruggle, and, like every 
other spot I saw associated with any legend of that wild people 
now s0 rapidly fading from the earth, interested me very much. 

The city is the seat of the local parliament of Virginia ; and 
in its shady legislative halls, some orators were drowsily holding 
forth to the hot noon day. By dint of constant repetition, how- 
ever, these constitutional sights had very little more interest 
for me than so many parochial vestries ; and I was glad to ex- 
change this one for a lounge in a well-arranged public library 
of some ten thousand volumes, and a visit to a tobacco manu- 
factory, where the workmen were all slaves. 

I saw in this place the whole process of picking, rolling, press- 
ing, drying, packing in casks, and branding. All the tobacco 
thus dealt with, was in course of manufacture for chewing ; and 
one would have supposed there was enough in that one store- 
house to have filled even the comprehensive jaws of America. 
In this form, the weed looks like the oilcake on which we fat- 
ten cattle; and even without reference to its consequences, is 
sufficiently uninviting. — 

. Many of the workmen appeared to be strong men, and it is 
hardly necessary to add that they were all labouring quietly, 
then. After two o’clock in the day, they are allowed to sing, 
a certain number at a time. The hour striking while I was 
there, some twenty sang a hymn in parts, and sang it by no 
means ill; pursuing their work meanwhile. A bell rang as I 
was about to leave, and they all poured forth into a building on 
the opposite side of the street to dinner. I said several times 
that I should like to see them at their meal; but as the gentle- 
man to whom I mentioned this desire appeared to be suddenly 
taken rather deaf, I did not pursue the request. Of their ap. 
pearance I shall have something to say, presently. 

On the following day, I visited a plantation or farm, of about 
twelve hundred acres, on the opposite bank of the river. Here 
again, although I went down with the owner of the estate, to 
“the quarter,” as that part of it in which the slaves live is called, 
I was not invited to enter into any of their huts. All I saw of 
them, was, that they were very crazy, wretched eabins near to 
which groups of half-naked children basked in the sun, or wai- 
lowed on the dusty ground. But I believe that this gentleman 
*s a considerate and excellent master, who inherited his fifty 
slaves, and is neither a buyer nor a seller of human stock ; and 
I am sure, from my own observation and convict?on, that he is 
a kind-hearted, worthy man. 

The planter’s house was an airy rustic dwelling, thet brought 
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Defoe’s description of such places strongiy to my recollection. 
The day was very warm, but the blinds being all closed, and 
the windows and doors set wide open, a shady coolness rustled 
through the rooms, which was exquisitely refreshing after the 
glare and heat without. Before the windows was an open 
piazza, where, in what they call the hot weather—whatever that 
may be—they sling hammocks, and drink and dose luxuriously. 
I do not know how their cool refections may taste within the 
hemmocks, but, having experience, I can report that, out of 
them, the mounds of ices and the bowls of mint-julep and 
sherry-cobbler they make in these latitudes, are refreshments 
never to be thought of afterwards, in summer, by those who 
would preserve contented minds. 

_ There are two bridges across the river: one belongs to the 
railroad, and the other, which is a very crazy affair, is the pri- 
vate property of some old lady in the neighbourhood, who 
levies tolls upon the town’s people. Crossing this bridge, on 
my way back, I saw a notice painted on the gate, cautioning 
all persons to drive slowly: under a penalty, if the offender 
were a white man, of five dollars ; if a negro, fifteen stripes. 

The same decay and gloom that overhang the way by which 
it is approached, hover above the town of Richmond. There 
are pretty villas and cheerful houses in its streets, and Nature 
smiles upon the country round; but jostling its handsome resi- 
dences, like slavery itself going hand in hand with many lofty 
virtues, are deplorable tenements, fences unrepaired, walls 
crumbling into ruinous heaps. Hinting gloomily at things be- 
low the surface, these, and many other tokens of the same 
description, force themselves upon the notice, and are remem- 

-bered with depressing influence, when livelier features are for- 
gotten. : F 

To those who are happily unaccustomed to them, the coun- 
tenances in the streets and labouring-places, too, are shocking. 
All men who know that there are laws against instructing 
slaves, of which the pains and.penalties greatly exceed in their 
amount the fines imposed on those who maim and torture 
them, must be prepared to find their faces very low in the scale 
of intellectual expression. But the darkness—not of skin, but 
mind—which meets the stranger’s eye at every turn; the bru- 
talizing and blotting out of all fairer characters traced bv 
Nature’s hand; immeasurably outdo his worst belief. ‘1nat 
travelled creation of the great satirist’s brain, who fresh from 
living among horses, peered from a high casement down upon 
his own kind with trembling horror, was scarcely more repelled 
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and daunted by the sight, than those who look upon sone of 
these faces for the first time must surely be. 

I left the last of them behind me in the person of a wretched 
drudge, who, after running to and fro all day till midnight, and 
moping in his stealthy winks of sleep upon the stairs between- 
whiles, was washing the dark passages at four o’clock in the 
morning ; and went upon my way with a grateful heart that I 
was not doomed to live where slavery was, and had never had 
my senses blunted to its wrongs and horrors in a slave-rocked 
cradle. 

It had been my intention to proceed by James River and 
Chesapeake Bay to Baltimore; but one of the steamboats 
being absent from her station through some accident, and the 
means of conveyance being consequently rendered uncertain, 
we returned to Washington by the way we had come (there 
were two constables on board the steamboat, in pursuit of run- 
away slaves), and halting there again for one night, went on to 
Baltimore next afternoon. 

The most comfortable of all the hotels of which I had any 
experience in the United States, and they were not a few, is 
Barnum’s, in that city: where the English traveller will find 
curtains to his bed, for the first and probably the last time in 
America (this is a disinterested remark, for I never use them) ; 
and where he will be likely to have enough water for washing 
himself, which is not at all a common case. 

This capital of the state of Maryland is a bustling, busy 
town, with a great deal of traffic of various kinds, and in par- 
ticular of water commerce. That portion of the town which it 
most favours is none of the cleanest, it is true; buc the upper 
part is of a very different character, and has many agreeable 
streets and public buildings. The Washington Monument, 
which is a handsome pillar with a statue on its sunmit ; the 
Medical College ; and the Battle Monument in memory of an 
engagement with the British at North Point; are the most con- 
spicuous among them. 

There is a very good prison in this city, and the state Peni- 
tertiary is also among its institutions. In this latter establish- 
inent there were two curious cases. 

One, was that of a young man, who had been tried for the 
murder of his father. The evidence was entirely circumstan- 
tial, and was very conflicting and doubtful; nor was it possible 
to assign any motive which could have tempted him to the 
commission of so tremendous a crime. He had been tried 
twice ; and on the second occasion the jury felt so much hesie 
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tation in convicting him, that they found a verdict of man- 
slaughter, or murder in the second degree ; which it could not 
possibly be, as there had, beyond all doubt, been no quarrel 
or provocation, and if he were guilty at all, he was un- 
questionably guilty of murder in its broadest and worst signifi 
cation. 

The remarkable feature in the case was, that if the unfortu, 
nate deceased were not really murdered by this own son of his 
ae must have been murdered by bis own brother. The evi- 
dence lay in a most remarkable manner, between those two. 
On all the suspicious points, the dead man’s brother was the 
witness ; all the explanations for the prisoner (some of them 
extremely plausible) went, by construction and inference, to 
inculpate him as plotting to fix the guilt upon his nephew. It 
must have been one of them: and the jury had to decide be- 
tween two sets of suspicions, almost equally unnatural, unac- 
countable, and strange. 

The other case, was that of a man who once went toa cer 
tain distiller’s and stole a copper measure containing a quantity 
of liquor. He was pursued and taken with the property in his 
possession, and was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 
On coming out of the jail, at the expiration of that term, he 
went back to the same distiller’s and stole the some copper 
measure containing the same quantity of liquor. ‘There was 
not the slightest reason to suppose that the man wished to 
return to prison: indeed everything, but the commission of the 
offence, made directly against that assumption. There are 
only two ways of accounting for this extraordinary proceeding, 
One is, that after undergoing so much for this copper measure 
he conceived he had established a sort of claim and right to it. 
The other that, by dint of long thinking about, it had become 
a monomania with him, and had acquired a fascination which 
he found it impossible to resist: swelling from an Earthly Cop. 
per Gallon into an Ethereal Golden Vat. 

After remaining here a couple of days I bound myself to @ 
rigid adherence to the plan I had laid down so recently, ana 
resolved to set forward on our western journey without any 
more delay. Accordingly, having reduced the luggage within 
the smallest possible compass (by sending back to New York, 
to be afterwards forwarded to us in Canada, so much of it as 
was not absolutely wanted) ; and having procured the neces- 
sary credentials to banking-houses on the way; and having 
moreover looked for two evenings at the setting sun, with as 
well-defined an idea of the country before us as if we 1ad been 
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going to travel into the very centre of that planet ; we left Bal- 
timore by another railway at half-past eight in the morning, - 
and reached the town of York, some sixty miles off, by the 
early dinner-time of the Hotel which was the starting-place of 
the four-horse coach, wherein we were to proceed to Harrisburg. 

This conveyance, the box of which I was fortunate enougl 
to secure, had come down to meet us at the railroad station, 
and was as muddy and cumbersome as usual. As more pas- 
sengers were waiting for us.at the inn-door, the coachman ob- 
served under his breath, in the usual self-communicative voice, 
looking the while at his mouldy harness as if it were to that he 
was addressing himself : 

‘“‘T expect we shall want ¢he dig coach.” 

I could not help wondering within myself what the size of 
this big coach might be, and how many persons it might be de- 
signed to hold; for the vehicle which was too small for our 
purpose was something larger than two English heavy night _ 
coaches, and might have been the twin-brother of a French 
Diligence. My speculations were speedily set at rest, how- 
ever, for as soon as we had dined, there came rumbling up the 
street, shaking its sides like a corpulent giant, a kind of barge 
on wheels. After much blundering and backing, it stopped at 
the door: rolling heavily from side to side when its other 
mction had ceased, as if it had taken cold in its damp stable, 
and between that, and the having been required in its dropsical 
old age to move at any faster pace than a walk, were distressed 
by shortness of wind. aes 

“If here ain’t the Harrisburg mail at last, and dreadfii 
bright and smart to look at too,” cried an elderly gentleman in 
some excitement, ‘darn my mother!” 

I don’t know what the sensation of being darned may be, or 
whether a man’s mother has a keener relish or disrelish of the 
process than anybody else ; but if the endurance of this mysteri- 
ous ceremony by the old lady in question had depended on the 
accuracy of her son’s vision in respect to the abstract bright- 
ness and smartness of the Harrisburg mail, she would cer- 
tainly have undergone its infliction. However, they booked 
twelve people inside ; and the luggage (including such trifles 
as a large rocking-chair, and a good-sized dining-table) being at 
leugth made fast upon the roof, we started off in great state. 

At the door of another hotel, there was another passenger te 
be taken up. 

“Any room, sir?” cries the new passenger to the coach 
man, : 
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“Well, there’s room enough,” replies the coachman, without 
getting down, or even looking at him. 

‘There ain’t no room at all, sir,” bawls a gentleman inside. 
Which another gentleman (also inside) confirms, by predicting 
that the attempt to introduce any more passengers ‘ won't ht 
nohow.” 

The new passenger, without any expression of anxiety, looks 
into the coach, and then looks up at the coachman: ‘“ Now, how: 
do you mean to fix it?” says he, after a pause: “for I must go.” 

The coachman employs himself in twisting the lash of his whip 
into a knot, and takes no more notice of the question: clearly 
signifying that it is anybody’s business but his, and that the 
passengers would do well to fix it, anvong themselves. In this 
state of things, matters seem to be approximating to a fix ot 
another kind, when another inside passenger in a corner, wha 
is nearly suffocated, cries faintly, 

“T’ll get out.” 

This is no matter of relief or self-congratulation to the driver, 
for his immovable philosophy is perfectly undisturbed by 
anything that happens in the coach. Of all things in the world, 
the coach would seem to be the very last upon his mind. The 
exchange is made, however, and then the passenger who has 
given up his seat makes a third upon the box, seating himself 
in what he calls the middie: that is, with half his person on my 
legs, and the other half on the driver’ S. 

“Go a-head cap’en,” cries the colonel, who directs. 

“ Gd-lang!” cries the cap’en to his company, the horses, and 
avay we go. 

We took up at a rural bar-room, after we had gone a few 
miles, an intoxicated gentleman who climbed upon the roof 
among the luggage, and subsequently slipping off without hurt- 
ing himself, was seen in the distant perspective reeling back to 
the grog-shop where we had found him. We also parted with 
more of our freight at different times, so that when we came to 
change horses, I was again alone outside. 

The coachmen always change with the horses, and are usu- 
ally as dirty as the coach. The first was dressed like a very 
shabby English baker; the second like a Russian peasant: for 
he wore a loose purple camlet robe with a fur collar, tied round 
his waist with a parti-coloured worsted sash ; grey trousers ; 
light blue gloves; and a cap of bearskin. It had by this time 
come on to rain very heavily, and there was a cold, damp mist 
bes.des, which penetrated to the skin. I was very glad to take 
advantage of a stoppage and get down to stretch my legs, shake 
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the water off my great-coat, and swallow the usual anti. 
temperance recipe for keeping out the cold. 

When I mounted to my seat again, I observed 4 new parcel 
lying on the coach roof, which I took to be a rather large fiddle 
ina brown bag. In the course of a few miles, however, 1 
discovered that it had a glazed cap at one end and a pair of 
muddy shoes at the other; and further observation demon- 
strated it to be a small boy in a snuff-coloured coat, with his 
arms quite pinioned to his sides, by -deep forcing into his 
pockets. He was, I presume, a relative or friend of the coach- 
man’s, as he lay a-top of the luggage with his face towards the 
rain ; and except when a change of position brought his shoes 
in contact with my hat, he appeared to be asleep. At last, on 
some occasion of our stopping, this thing slowly upreared 
itself to the height of three feet six, and fixing his eyes on me, 
observed in piping accents, with a complaisant yawn, half 
quenched in an obliging air of friendly patronage, “ Well now, 
stranger, | guess you find this a’most like an English arter- 
noon, hey ?” 

The scenery, which had been tame enough at first, was, for 
the last ten or twelve miles, beautiful. Our road wound through 
the pleasant valley of the Susquehanna; the river, dotted with 
innumerable green islands, lay upon our right ; and on the left, 
a.steep ascent, craggy with broken rock, and dark with pine- 
trees. The mist, wreathing itself into a hundred fantastic 
shapes, moved solemnly upon the water; and the gloom of 
evening gave to all an air of mystery and silence which greatly 
enhanced its natural interest. 

We crossed this river by a wooden bridge, roofed and 
covered in on all sides, and nearly a mile in length. It was 
profoundly dark ; perplexed with great beams, crossing and 
recrossing it at every possible angle ; and through the broad 
chinks and crevices in the floor, the rapid river gleamed, far 
down below, like a legion of eyes. We had no lamps; and as 
the horses stumbled and floundered through this place, towards 
the distant speck of dying light, it seemed interminable. I 
really could not at first persuade myself as we rumbled heavily 
on, filling the bridge with hollow noises, and I held down my 
head to save it from the rafters above, but that I was in a pain- 
ful dream ; for I have often dreamed of toiling through such 
places, and as often argued, even at the time, ‘this cannot be 
reality.” 

At length however, we emerged upon the streets of Harris. 
burg, whose feeble lights, reflected dismally from the wet 
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ground, did not shine out upon a very cheerful city. We were 
soon established in a snug hotel, which, though smaller and far 
less splendid than many we put up at, is raised above them all 
in my remembrance, by having for its landlord the most oblig- 
ing, considerate, and ‘gentlemanly person I ever had to deal 
with. 

As we were not to proceed upon our journey until the 
afternoon, I walked out, after breakfast the next moruing, to 
look about me; and was duly shown a model prison on the 
solitary system, just erected, and as yet without an inmate ; 
the trunk of an old tree to which Harris, the first settler here 
(afterwards buried under it) was tied by hostile Indians, with his 
funeral pile about him, when he was saved by the timely 
appearance of a friendly party on the opposite shore of the 
river; the local legislature (for there was another of those 
bodies here, again, in full debate) ; and the other curiosities of 
the town. 

I was very much interested in looking over a number of 
treaties made from time to time with the poor Indians, signed 
by the different chiefs at the period of their ratification, and 
preserved in the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
' These signatures, traced of course by their own hands, are 
rough drawings of the creatures or weapons they were called 
after. Thus, the Great Turtle makes a crooked pen-and-ink 
outline of a great turtle; the Buffalo sketches a buffalo ; the 
War Hatchet sets a rough image of that weapon for his mark. 
So with the Arrow, the Fish, the Scalp, the Big Canoe, and all 
of them. ; 

I could not but think—as I looked at these feeble and 
tremulous productions of hands which could draw the longest 
arrow to the head in a stout elk-horn bow, or split a bead or 
feather with a rifle-ball—of Crabbe’s musings over the Parish 
Register, and the irregular scratches made with a pen, by men 
who would plow a lengthy furrow straight from end to end. Nor 
could I help bestowing many sorrowful thoughts upon the sim- 
ple warriors whose hands and hearts were set there, in all truth 
and honesty; and who only learned in course of time from 
white men how to break their faith, and quibble out of forms and 
bonds. I wondered, too, how many times the credulous Big Tur- 
tle, or trusting Little Hatchet, had put his mark to treaties 
which were falsely read to him; and had signed away, he knew 
not what, until it went and cast him loose upon the new pos 
sessors Of the land, a savage indeed. 

Our host announced, before our early dinner, that some 
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members of the legislative body proposed to do us the honour 
of calling. He had kindly yielded up to us his wife’s own little 
parlour, and when I begged that he would show them in, I saw 
him look with painful.apprehension at its pretty carpet ; though, 
being otherwise occupied at the time, the cause of his uneasi- 
ness did not occur to me. 

It certainly would have been more pleasant to all parties 
concerned, and would not, I think, have compromised their 
independence in any material degree, if some of these gen- 
tlemen had not only yielded to the prejudice in favour of spif- 
toons, but had abandoned themselves, for the moment, even to, 
the conventional absurdity of pocket-handkerchiefs. 

It still continued to rain heavily, and when we went down to 
the Canal Boat (for that was the mode of conveyance by which 
we were to proceed) after dinner, the weather was as unprom-. 
ising and obstinately wet as one would desire to see. Nor was 
- the sight of this canal boat, in which we were to spend three or 
four days, by any means a cheerful one ; as it involved some 
uneasy speculations concerning the disposal of the passengers 
at night, and opened a wide field of inquiry touching the other 
domestic arrangements of the establishment, which was suffi- 
ciently disconcerting. 

However, there it was—a barge with a little house in it 
viewed from the outside ; and a caravan ata fair, viewed fron 
within: the gentlemen being accommodated, as the spectators 
usually are, in one of those locomotive museums of penny 
wonders ; and the ladies being partitioned off by a red curtain, 
alter the manner of the dwarfs and giants in the same establish. 
ments, whose private lives are passed in rather close exclusives 
ness, 

We sat here, looking silently at the row of little tables, 
which extended down both sides of the cabin, and listening to 
the rain as it dripped and pattered on the boat, and plashed 
with a dismal merriment in the water, until the arrival of the 
railway train, for whose final contribution to our stock of pas- 
sengers, our departure was alone deferred. It brought a great 
many boxes, which were bumped and tossed upon the roof, al- 
most as painfully as if they had been deposited on one’s own 
head, without the intervention of a porters knot; and several 
damp gentlemen, whose clothes, on their drawing round the 
stove, began to steam again. No doubt it would have been a 
thought more comfortable if the driving rain, which now 
poured down more soakingly than ever, had admitted of a 
window being opened, or if our number had been something 
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less than thirty; but there was scarcely time to think as 
much, when a train of three horses was attached to the tow- 
rope, the boy upon the leader smacked his whip, the rudder 
creaked and groaned complainingly, and we had begun our 
journey. 


CHAPTER X. 


"ome Further Account of the Canal Boat, its Domestic Economy, and its 
Passengers. Fourney to Pittsburg across the Alleghany Mountains, 
Pittsburg. é 


ea it continued to rain most perseveringly, we all re- 
mained below: the damp gentlemen round the stove, 
|} gradually becoming mildewed by the action of the 
fire; and the dry gentlemen lying at full length upon 
the seats, or slumbering uneasily with their faces on the tables, 
or walking up and down the cabin, which it was barely possi- 
ble for a man of the middle height to do, without making bald 
places on his head by scraping it against the roof. At about 
six o'clock, all the small tables were put together to form one 
long table, and everybody sat down to tea, coffee, bread, but- 
ter, salmon, shad, liver, steak, potatoes, pickles, ham, chops, 
black puddings, and sausages. 

“‘Will you try,” said my opposite neighbour, handing me a 
dish of potatoes, broken up in milk and butter, “will you try 
some of these fixings?” 

There are few words which perform such various duties as 
this word “fix.” It is the Caleb Quotem of the American 
vocabulary. You call upon a gentleman in a country town, 
and his help informs you that he is “fixing himself” just now, 
but will be down directly: by which you are to understand 
that he is dressing. You inquire, on board a steamboat, of a 
fellow passenger, whether breakfast will be ready soon, and 
he tells you he should think so, for when he was last below, 
they were “fixing the tables:” in other words, laying the cloth. 
You beg a porter to collect your luggage, and he entreats you 
not to be uneasy, for he’ll “fix it presently :” and if you com- 
plain of indisposition, you are advised to have recourse to 
Doctor so and so, who will “fix you” in no time. 

One night, I ordered a bottle of mulled wine at an hotel 
where I was staying, and waited a long time for it; at length it 
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was put upon the table with an apology from the landlord thaa 
he feared it wasn’t “ fixed properly.” And I recollect once, at 
a stage-coach dinner, overhearing a very stern gentleman de. 
tmand of a waiter who presented him with a plate of underdone 
toast-beef, “whether he called shad, fixing God A’mighty’s 
vittles ?” 

There is no doubt that the meal, at which the invitation was 
tendered to me which has occasioned this disgression, was dis 
posed of somewhat ravenously; and that the gentlemen thrust 
une broad-bladed knives and the two-pronged forks further 
down their throats than I ever saw the same weapons go be. 
fore, except in the hands of a skilful juggler: but no man sat 
down until the ladies were seated; or omitted any little act of 
politeness which could contribute to their comfort. Nor did I 
€ver once, on any occasion, anywhere, during my rambles in 
America, see a woman exposed to the slightest act of rudeness, 
incivility, or even inattention. 

By the time the meal is over, the rain, which seemed to have 
worn itself out by coming down so fast, was nearly over two; 
and it became feasible to go on deck ; which was a great relief, 
notwithstanding its being a very small deck, and being ren- 
dered still smaller by the luggage, which was heaped together 
in the middle under a tarpaulin covering ; leaving, on either 
side, a path so narrow, that it became a science to walk to and 
fro without tumbling overboard into the canal. It was some 
what embarrassing at first, too, to have to duck nimbly every 
five minutes whenever the man at the helm cried “ Bridge !” 
and sometimes, when the cry was “‘ Low Bridge,” to lie down 
nearly flat. But custom familiarizes one to anything, and there 
were so many bridges that it took a very short time to get used 
to this. 

As night came on, and we drew in sight of the first range of 
hills, which are the out-posts of the Alleghany mountains, the 
scenery, which had been uninteresting hitherto, became more 
bold and striking. The wet ground reeked and smoked, after 
the heavy fall of rain; and the .croaking of the frogs (whose 
noise in these parts is almost incredible) sounded as though a 
million of fairy teams with bells, were travelling through the 
air, and keeping pace with us. The night was cloudy yet, but 
moonlight too: and when we crossed ‘he Susquehanna river— 
over which there is an extraordinary voodgn bridge with two 
galleries, one above the other, so that even there, two boat- 
isang meeting, may pass without confusion—it was wid and 
gtand, ! 
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I have men‘ioned my having beer in some uncertainty and 
doubt, at first, relau.2 *> the sleeping arrangements on board 
this boat.. I remained in the same vague state of mind until 
ten o'clock or thereabouts, when going below, I found sus- 
pended on either side of the cabin, three long tiers of hanging 
book-shelves, designed apparently for volumes of the small oc- 
tavi size. Looking with greater attention at these contrive 
ances (wondering to find such literary preparations in such a 
place), I descried on each shelf a sort of microscopic sheet 
and blanket; then I began dimly to comprehend that the 
passengers were the library, and that they were to be arranged, 
edge-wise, on these shelves, till morning. 

I wae assisted to this conclusion by seeing some of them 
gathering round the master of the boat, at one of the tables, 
drawing lots with all the anxieties and passions of gamesters 
depicted in their countenances ; while others, with small pieces 
of cardboard in their hands, were groping among the shelves 
in search of numbers corresponding with those they had drawn. 
As soon as any gentleman found his number, he took posses- 
sion of it by immediately undressing himself and crawling into 
bed. The rapidity with which an agitated gambler subsided’ 
into a snoring slumberer, was one of the most singular effects 
I have ever witnessed. As to the ladies, they were already 
a-bed, behind the red curtain, which was carefully drawn and 
pinned up the centre; though as every cough, or sneeze, or 
whisper, behind this curtain, was perfectly audible before it, we 
had still a lively consciousness of their society. 

The politeness of the person in authority had secured to me 
a shelf in a nook near this red curtain, in some degree re- 
moved from the great body of sleepers: to which place I re- 
tired, with many acknowledgments to him for his attention. I 
found it, on after-measurement, just the width of an ordinary 
sheet of Bath post letter-paper ; and I was at first in some un- 
certainty as to the best means of getting into it. But the shelf 
being a bottom one, I finally determined on lying upon the 
floor, rolling gently in, stopping immediately I touched the 
mattre-s, and remaining for the night with that side uppermost, 
whatever it might be. Luckily, I came upon my back at ex- 
actly the right moment. I was much alarmed on looking up- 
ward, to see, by the shape of his half yard of sacking (which 
his weight had bent into an exceedingly tight bag), that there 
was a very heavy gentleman above me, whom the slender cords 
seemed quite incapable of holding; and I could not help re- 
flecting upon the grief of my wife and family in the event 9¢ 
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his coming down in the n'ght. But as I could not have got up 
again without a severe bodily struggle, which might have 
alarmed the ladies; and as I had nowhere to go to, even if I 
had; I shut my eyes upon the danger, and remained there. 

One of two remarkable circumstances is indisputably a fact, 
with reference to that class of society who travel in these boats.” 
Yither they carry their restlessness to such a pitch that they 
aever sleep at all; or they expectorate in dreams, which would 
be a remarkable mingling of the real and ideal. All nigt.t long, 
and every right, on this canal, there was a perfect storm and 
tempest of spitting ; and once my coat, being in the very cen- 
tre of a hurricane sustained by five gentlemen (which moved 
vertically, strictly carrying out Reid’s Theory of the Law of 
Storms), I was fain the next morning to lay it on the deck, and’ 
rub it down with fair water before it was in a condition to be 
worn again, 

Between five and six o’clock in the morning we got up, and 
some of us went on deck, to give them an opportunity of tak- 
ing the shelves down; while others, the morning being very 
cold, crowded round the rusty stove, cherishing the newly 
kindled fire, and filling the grate with those voluntary contri- 
butions of which they had been so liberal all night. ‘The 
washing accommodations were primitive. There was a tin 
ladle chained to the deck, with which every gentleman who 
thought it necessary to cleanse himself (many were superior to 
this weakness), fished the dirty water out of the canal, and 
poured it into a tin basin, secured in like manner. There was 
also a jack-towel. And, hanging up before a little looking. 
glass in the bar, in the immediate vicinity of the bread and 
cheese and biscuits, were a public comb and hair-brush. 

At eight o'clock, the shelves being taken down and put away, 
and the tables joined together, everybody sat down to the tea, 
coffee, bread, butter, salmon, shad, liver, steak, potatoes, pickles, 
ham, chops, black puddings, and sausages, all over again. 
Some were fond of compounding this variety, and having it all 
on their plates at once. As each gentleman got through his 
own personal amount of tea, coffee, bread, butter, salmon, shad, 
liver, steak, potatoes, pickles, ham, chops, black puddings, and 
sausages, he rose up and walked off. When everybody had 
done with everything, the fragments were cleared away: and 
one of the waiters appearing anew in the character of a barber, 
shaved such of the company as desired to be shaved; while 
the remainder looked on, or yawned over their newspapers, 
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Dinner was breakfast again, without the tea and coffee; and 
supper and breakfast weie identical. 

There was a man on board this boat, with a light fresh-col- 
oured face, and a pepper-and-salt suit of clothes, who was the 
most inquisitive fellow that can possibly be imagined. He 
neve: spoke otherwise than interrogatively. He was an em- 
bodied inquiry. Sitting down or standing up, still or moving, 
walking the deck or taking his meals, there he was, with a great 
note of interrogation in each eye, two in his cocked ears, two 
more in his turned-up nose and chin, at least half a dozen 
more about the corners of his mouth, and the largest one of 
all in his hair, which was brushed pertly off his forehead in 
a flaxen clump. Every button in his clothes said, “Eh? 
What's that? Did yow speak? Say that again, will you?” 
He was always wide awake, like the enchanted bride who drove 
her husband frantic; always restless; always thirsting for an- 
swers; perpetually seeking and never finding. ‘There never 
was stich a curious man. 

I wore a fur great-coat at that time, and before we were well’ 
clear of the wharf, he questioned me concerning it, and its 
price, and where I bought it, and when, and what fur it was, 
and what it weighed, and what it cost. Then he took notice of 
my watch, and asked what ¢haf cost, and whether it was a 
French watch, and where I got it, and how I got it, and 
whether I bought it or had it given me, and how it went, and 
where the keyhole was, and when I wound it, every night or 
every morning, and whether I ever forgot to wind it at all, and 
if I did, what then? Where had I been to last, and where 
was I going next, and where was I going after that, and had I 
seen the President, and what did he say, and what did I say, 
and what did he say when I had said that? Eh? Lor now! 
do tell! i 

Finding that nothing would satisfy him, I evaded his ques- 
tions after the first score or two, and in particular pleaded igno- 
rance respecting the name of the fur whereof the coat was 
made. I am unable to say whether this was the reason, but 
that coat fascinated him ever afterwards ; he usually kept ciuse 
behind me as I walked, and moved as I moved, that he might 
look at it the better; and he frequently dived into narrow 
places after me at the risk of /iis life, that he might have the 
satisfaction of passing his hand up the back, and rubbing it the 
wrong way. 

We had another odd specimen on board, of a different kind 
This was a thin-faced, spare-fgured man of middle age and 
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stature, dressed in a dusty drabbish-coloured suit, such as } 
never saw before. He was perfectly quiet during the first part 
of the journey: indeed I don’t remember having so much as 
seen him until he was brought out by circumstances, as great 
men often are. The conjunction of events which made him 
famous, happened, briefly, thus. 

The canal extends to the foot of the mountain, and there, of 
course, it stops ; the passengers being conveyed across it by 
land carriage, and taken on afterwards by another canal boat, 
the counterpart of the first, which awaits them on the other 
side. There are two canal lines of passage-boats ; one is called 
The Express, and one (a cheaper one) The Pioneer. The 
Pioneer gets first to the mountain, and waits for the Express 
people to come up; both sets of passengers being conveyed 
across it at the same time. We were thé Express company ; 
but when we had crossed the mountain, and had come to the 
second boat, the proprietors took it into their heads to draft 
all the Pioneers into it likewise, so that we were five-and-forty 
at least, and the accession of passengers was not at all of that 
kind which improved the prospect of sleeping at night. Our 
people grumbled at this, as people do in such cases; but suf- 
tered the boat to be towed off with the whole freight aboard 
nevertheless ; and away we went down. the canal. At home, 
I should have protested lustily, but being a foreigner here, I 
held my peace. Not so this passenger. He cleft a path among 
the people on deck (we were nearly all on deck), and without 
addressing anybody whomsoever, soliloquized as follows : 

“This may suit you, this may, but it don’t suit me. This 
may be all very well with Down Easters, and men of Boston 
raising, but it won’t suit my figure no how; and no two ways 
wbout zat; and so I tell you. Now! Im from the brown 
forests of the Mississippi, 7 am, and when the sun shines on 
me, it does shinea little. It don’t glimmer where J live, the 
sun don’t. No. I’m a brown forester, lam. Ian’ta Johnny 
Cake. There are no smooth skins where I live. We're rough 
men there. Rather. If Down Easters and men of Boston 
raising like this, I’m glad of it, but I’m none of that raising nor 
of that breed. No. This company wants a little fixing, 7¢ does, 
I’m the wrong sort of man for ‘em, Zam. They won't like me, 
they won't. This is piling of it up, a little too motintainolis, 
this is.” At the end of every one of these short sentences he 
turned upon his heel, and walked the other way; checking 
himself abruptly when he had finished another short sent 2nce, 
and turning back again. 
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__ It is impossible for me to say what terrific meaning was hid: 

den in the words of this brown forester, but I know that the 
other passengers looked 1n in a sort of admiring horror, and 
that presently the boat was put back to the wharf, and as many 
of the Pioneers as could be coaxed or bullied into going away, 
were got rid of. 

When we started again, some of the boldest spirits on board 
made bold to say to the obvious occasion of this improvement 
in our prospects, ‘‘ Much obliged to you, sir :” whereunto the 
brown forester (waving his hand, and still walking up and down 
as before), replied, “No you an’t. You're none’ my raising. 
You may act for yourselves, you may. I have pinted out the 
way. Down Easters and Johnny Cakes can follow if they 
please. I an’t a Johnny Cake, 7 an’t. I am from the brown 
forests of the Mississippi, 7 am’’—and so on, as before. He 
was unanimously voted one of the tables for his bed at night— 
there is a great contest for the tables—in consideration of his 
public services: and he had the warmest corner by the stove 
throughout the rest of the journey. But I never could find out 
that he did anything except sit there ; nor did I hear him speak 
again until, in the midst of the bustle and turmoil of getting the 
luggage ashore in the dark at Pittsburg, I stumbled over him 
as he sat smoking a cigar on the cabin steps, and heard him 
muttering to himself, with a short laugh of defiance, “I an’t a 
Johnny Cake, Zau’t. I’m from the brown forests of the Mis- 
sissippi, Zam, damme!” I am inclined to argue from this, that 
he had never left off saying so; but I could not make affidavit 
of that part of the story, if required to do so by my Queen and 
Country. 

As we have not reached Pittsburg yet, however, in the order 
of our narrative, I may go on to remark that breakfast was per- 
haps the least desirable meal of the day, as in addition to the 
many savoury odours arising from the eatables already men- 
tioned, there were whiffs of gin, whiskey, brandy, and rum, from 
the little bar hard by, and a decided seasoning of stale tobacco. 
Many of the gentlemen passengers were far from particular in 
respect to their linen, which was in some cases as yellow as the 
little rivulets that had trickled from the corners of their mouths 
in chewing, and dried there. Nor was the atmosphere quite 
free from zephyr whisperings of the thirty beds which had just 
been cleared away, and of which we were further and more 
pressingly reminded by the occasional appearance on the table- 
cloth of a kind of Game, not mentioned in the Bill of Fare. 

And yet despite these oddities—ard even they had, for me at 
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least, a humour of their own—there was much in this mode of 
travelling which I heartily enjoyed at the time, and look baek 
upon with great pleasure. Even the running up, bare-necked, 
at five o’clock in the morning, from the tainted cabin to the 
dirty deck; scooping up the icy water, plunging one’s head 
into it, and drawing it out, all fresh and glowing with the cold; 
was a good thing. The fast, brisk walk upon the towing-path, 
between that time and breakfast, when every vein and artery 
seemed to tingle with health ; the exquisite beauty of the open 
ing day, when light came gleaming off from everything; the 
lazy motion of the boat, when one lay idly on the deck, looking 
through, rather than at, the deep blue sky; the gliding on at 
night, so noiselessly, past frowning hills, sullen with dark trees, 
and sometimes angry in one red burning spot high up, where 
unseen men lay crouching round a fire ; the shining out of the 
bright stars, undisturbed by a noise of wheels or steam, or any 
other sound than the liquid rippling of the water as the boat 
went on: all these were pure delights. 

Then, there were new settlements and detached log-cabins 
and frame-houses, full of interest for strangers from an old 
country : cabins with simple ovens, outside, made of clay ; and 
lodgings for the pigs nearly as good as many of the human 
quarters; broken windows, patched with worn-out hats, old 
clothes, old boards, fragments of blankets and paper; and 
home-made dressers standing in the open air without the door, 
whereon was ranged the household store, not hard to count, of 
earthen jars and pots. The eye was pained to see the stumps of 
great trees thickly strewn in every field of wheat, and seldom to 
lose the eternal swamp and dull morass, with hundreds of rotten 
trunks and twisted branches steeped in its unwholesome water. 
It was quite sad and oppressive, to come upon great tracts 
where settlers had been burning down the trees, and where their 
wounded bodies lay about like those of murdered creatures, 
while here and there some charred and blackened giant reared 
aloft two withered arms, and seemed to call down curses on his 
foes. Sometimes, at night, the way wound through some lonely 
gorge, like a mountain pass, in Scotland, shining and coldly 
glittering in the light of the moon, and so closed in by high 
steep hills all round, that there seemed to be no egress save 
through the narrower path by which we had come, until one 
tugged hillside seemed to open, and, shutting out the moon- 
light as we passed into its gloomy throat, wrapped our new course 
in shade and darkness. 

We had left Harrisburg on F riday. On Sunday morning 
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we arrived at the foot of the mountain, which is crossed by rail- 
road. There are ten inclined planes; five ascending, and five 
descending ; the carriages are dragged up the former, and let 
slowly down the latter, by means of stationary engines; the 
comparatively level spaces between being traversed, sometimes 

hy horse, and sometimes by engine power, as the case demands. 
Occasionally the rails are laid upon the extreme verge of a 
gildy precipice; and looking from the carriage window, the 
traveller gazes sheer down, without a stone or scrap of fence 
between, into the mountain depths below.. The journey is 
very carefully made, however ; only two carriages travelling to- 
gether; and, while proper precautions are taken, is not to be 
dreaded for its dangers. 

It was very pretty travelling thus, at a rapid pace along the 
heights of the mountain in a keen wind, to look down into a 
valley full of light and softness : catching glimpses, through the 
_ tree tops, of scattered cabins; children running to the doors ; ; 
dogs bursting out to bark, whom we could see without hearing ; 
terrified pigs scampering homewards ; families. sitting out in 
their rude gardens; cows gazing upward with a stupid indif- 
ference ; men in their shirt-sleeves looking on at their unfinished 
houses, planning out to-morrow’s work ; ‘and we riding onward, 
high above them like a whirlwind. It was amusing, too, when 
we had dined, and rattled down a steep pass, having no other 
moving power than the weight of the carriages themselves, ta 
see the engine released, long after us, come buzzing down 
alone, like a great insect, its back of green and gold so shining 
in the sun, that if it had spread a pair of wings and soared 
away, no one would have had occasion, as I fancied, for the 
least surprise. But it stopped short of us in a very business. 
like manner when we reached the canal; and before we left 
the wharf, went panting up this hill again, with the passengers - 
who had waited our arrival for the means of traversing the road 
by which we had come. 

On the Monday evening, furnace fires and clanking hammers 
on the banks of the canal, warned us that we approached the 
termination of this part of our journey. After going through 
another dreamy place—a long aqueduct across the Alleghany 
River, whick was stranger than the bridge at Harrisburg, being 
a vast low wooden chamber full of water—we emerged upon 
that ugly confusion of backs of buildings and crazy galleries and 
stairs, which always abuts on water, whether it be river, sea, 
canal, or ditch: and were at Pittsburg. 

Pittsburg is like Birmingham in England ; at least its towrs: 
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people say so. Setting aside the streets, the shops, the houses, 
wagons, factories, public buildings, and population, perhaps it 
may be. It certainly has a great quantity of smoke hanging 
about it, and is famous for its iron-works. Besides the prison 
to which Ihave already referred, this town contains a pretty, 
arsenal and other institutions. It is very beautifully situated 
on the Alleghany River, over which there are two bridges ; and: 
the villas of the wealthier citizens sprinkled about the hight 
grounds in the neighbourhood are pretty enough. We lodged 
at a most excellent hotel, and were admirably served. As usual 
it was full of boarders, was very large, and had a broad colon- 
nade to every story of the house. 

We tarried here three days. Our next point was Cincinnati: 
and as this was a steamboat journey, and western steamboats 
usually blow-up one or two a week in the season, it was advis- 
able to collect opinions in reference to the comparative safety 
of the vessels bound that way, then lying in the river. One 
‘called The Messenger was the best recommended. She had 
been advertised to start positively, every day for a fortnight or 
so, and had not gone yet, nor did her captain seem to have any 
very fixed intention on the subject. But this is the custom: for 
if the law were to bind down a free and independent citizen to 
keep his word with the public, what would become of the liberty 
of the subject? Besides, it isin the way of trade. And if 
passengers be decoyed in the way of trade, and people be in- 
convenienced in the way of trade, what man, who is a shaip 
tradesman himself, shall say “‘We must put a stop to this?” 

Impressed by the deep solemnity of the public announce- 
ment, I (being then ignorant of these usages) was for hurrying 
on board in a breathless state, immediately; but receiving 
private and confidential information that the boat would cer. 
tainly not start until Friday, April the First, we made ourselves 
very comfortable in the mean while, and went on board at noon 


that day. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
From Pittsburg to Cincinnati in a Western Steamboat. Cincinnati. 


4] LE Messenger was one among a crowd of high-pressure 
amee| Steamboats, clustered together by the wharf-side, 

64}, Which, looked down upon from the rising ground that 
~ forms the landing-place, and backed by the lofty bank 
on the opposite side of the river, appeared no larger than so 
many floating models. She had some forty passengers on 
board, exclusive of the poorer persons on the lower deck ; and 
in half an hour, or less, proceeded on her way. 

We had, for ourselves, a tiny state-room with two berths in 
it, opening out of the ladies’ cabin. There was, undoubtedly, 
something satisfactory in this “location,” inasmuch as it was in 
the stern, and we had been a great many times very gravely 
recommended to keep as far aft as possible, “because the 
steamboats generally blew up forward.” Nor was this an un- 
necessary caution, as the occurrence and circumstances of 
more than one such fatality during our stay sufficiently testified. 
Apart from this source of self-congratulation, it was an unspeak- 
able relief to have any place, no matter how confined, where 
one could be alone: and as the row of little chambers of which 
this was one, had each a second glass-door besides that in the 
ladies’ cabin, which opened on a narrow gallery outside the ves- 
sel, where the other passengers seldom came, and where one 
could sit in peace and gaze upon the shifting prospect, we took 
possession of our new quarters with much pleasure. 

If the native packets I have already described be unlike any- 
uhing we are in the habit of seeing on water, these western ves- 
sels are still more foreign to all the ideas we are accustomed to 
entertain of boats. 1 hardly know what to liken them to, or 
how to describe them. 

In the first place, they have no mast, cordage, tackle, tigging, 
or other such boat-like gear; nor have they anything in their 
sliape at all calculated to remind one of a boat’s head, stern, 
sides, or keel. F xcept that they are in the water, and display a 
couple of paddle-boxes, they might be intended, for anything 
that appears to the contrary, to perform some unknown service, 
high and dry, upon a mountain top. There is no visible deck, 
even: nothing but a long, black, ugly roof, covered with burnt- 
out feathery sparks ; above which tower two iron chimneys, and 
a hoarse escape valve, and a glass steerage-house. Then, in 
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order as the eye descends towards the water, are the sides, and 
doors, and windows of the state-rooms, jumbled as oddly to- 
gether as though they formed a small street, built by the vary- 
ing tastes of a dozen men: the whole is supported on beams 
and pillars resting on a dirty barge, but a few inches above the 
water's edge: and in the narrow space between this upper 
structure and this barge’s deck, are the furnace fires and 
machinery, open at the sides to every wind that blows, and 
every storm of rain it drives along its path. 

Passing one of these boats at night, and seeing the great 
body of fire, exposed as I have just described, that rages and 
roars beneath the frail pile of painted wood: the machinery, 
not warded off or guarded in any way, but doing its work in the 
midst of the crowd of idlers and emigrants and children, who 
throng the lower deck: under the management, too, of reckless 
men whose acquaintance with its mysteries may have been of 
six months’ standing: one feels directly that the wonder is, not 
that there should be so many fatal accidents, but that any 
journey should be safely made. 

Within, there is one long narrow cabin, the whole length of 
the boat ; from which the state-rooms open, on both sides. A 
small portion of it at the stern is partitioned off for the ladies ; 
and the bar is at the opposite extreme. There is a long table 
down the centre, and at either end a stove. The washing 
apparatus is forward, on the deck. It is a little better than on 
- board the canal boat, but not much. In all modes of travelling, 

the American customs, with reference to the means of personal 
cleanliness and wholesome ablution, are extremely negligent 
and filthy ; and I strongly incline to the belief that a consider- 
able amount of illness is referable to this cause. 

We are to be on board The Messenger three days; arriving 
at Cincinnati (barring accidents) on Monday morning. There 
are three meals a day. Breakfast at seven, dinner at half-past 
twelve, supper about six. At each, there are a great many 
small dishes and plates upon the table, with very little in them , 
so that although there is every appearance of a mighty “spread,” 
there is seldom really more than a joint; except for those who 
fancy slices of beet-root, shreds of dried beef, complicated en- 
tanglements of yellow pickle ; maize, Indian corn, apple-sauce, 
and pumpkin. 

Sume peopie fancy all these little dainties together (and 
sweet preserves beside), by way of relish to their roast pig. 
Thry are generally those dyspeptic ladies and gentlenmien who 
“at unkeard of quantities of hot corn bread (almost as goed for 
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the digestion as a kneaded pin-cushion) for breakfast and for 
supper. Those who do not observe this custom, and who help 
themselves several times instead, usually suck their knives and 
forks meditatively, until they have decided what to take next « 
then pull them out of their mouths : put them in the dish ; help 
themselves ; and fall to work again. At dinner, there is noth- 
ing to drink upon the table, but great jugs full of ccld water, 
Nobody says anything, at any meal, to anybody. All the pas- 
sengers are very dismal, and seem to have tremendous secrets 
weighing on their minds. There is no conversation, no laugh. 
ter, no cheerfulness, no sociality, except in spitting ; and that 
is done in silent fellowship round the stove, when the meal is 
over. Every man sits down, dull and languid; swallows his 
fare as if breakfasts, dinners, and suppers, were necessities of 
nature never to be coupled with recreation or enjoyment ; 
and having bolted his food in a gloomy silence bolts himself, in 
the same state. But for these animal observances, you might 
suppose the whole male portion of the company to be the mel- 
ancholy ghosts of departed bookkeepers, who had fallen dead 
at the desk: such is their weary air of business and calculation, 
Undertakers on duty would be sprightly beside them; and a 
collation of funeral-baked meats, in comparison with these 
meals, would be a sparkling festivity. 

The people are all alike, too. There is no diversity of char- 
acter. ‘They travel about on the same errands, say and do the 
same things in exactly the same manner, and follow in the same 
dull, cheerless round. All down the long table, there is scarcely 
a man who is in anything different from his neighbour. It is 
quite a relief to have, sitting opposite, that little girl of fifteer 
with the loquacious chin: who, to do her justice, acts up to it, 
and fully identifies nature’s handwriting, for of all the smail 
chatterboxes that ever invaded the repose of drowsy ladies’ 
cabin, she is the first and foremost. ‘The beautiful girl, who 
sits a little beyond her—farther down the table there—married 
the young man with the dark whiskers, who sits beyond her, 
only last month. They are going to settle in the very Far 
West, where he has lived four years, but where she has never 
been. They were both overturned in a stage-coach the other 
day.(a bad omen anywhere else, where overturns are not so 
common), and his head, which bears the marks of a recent 
wound, is bound up still. She was hurt too, at the same time, 
and lay insensible for some days ; bright as her eyes are, now. 

Further down still, sits a man who is goiny some miles be« 


yond their place of destination, to “improve” a newly die 
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covered copper mine. He carries the village—that is to be 
with him: a few frame cottages, an apparatus for smelting 
the copper. He carries its people too. They are part.y Amer- 
car. and partly Irish, and herd together on the lower deck; 
where they amused themselves last evening till the night was 
pretty far advanced, by alternately firing off pistols and singing 
hymns. 

They, and the very few who have been left at table twenty 
minutes, rise, and go away. We do so too; and passing 
through ou. little state-room, resume our seats in the quiet gal- 
lery without. ? 

A fine broad river always, butin some parts much wider than 
in others : and then there is usually a green island, covered with 
trees, dividing it into two streams. Occasionally, we stop fora 
few minutes, maybe to take in wood, maybe for passengers, at 
some small town or village (I ought to say city, every place is 
a city here) ; but the banks are for the most part deep solitudes, 
overgrown with trees, which, hereabouts, are already in leaf and 
very green. For miles, and miles, and miles, these solitudes are 
unbroken by any sign of human life or trace of human footstep ; 
mor is anything seen to move about them but the blue jay, whose 
colour is so bright, and yet so delicate, that it looks like a flying 
Hower. At lengthened intervals a log-cabin, with its little space 
ef cleared ]and about it, nestles under a rising ground, and 


vends its thread of blue smoke curling up into the sky. It- 


rtands in the corner of the poor fie'd of wheat, which is full of 
great unsightly stumps, like earthy butchers’-blocks. | Some- 
‘mes the ground is only just now cleared: the felled trees 
‘ying yet upon the soil: and the log-house only this morning 
begun. As we pass this clearing, the settler leans upon his axe 
or hammer, and looks wistfully at the people from the world. 
The children creep out of the temporary but, which is like a 
‘gipsy tent upon the ground, and clap their hands and shout. 
The dog only glances round at us; and then looks up into his 
master’s face again, as if he were rendered uneasy by any sus- 
pensior. of the common business, and had nothing more to do 
with pleasurers. And still there is the same, eternal foreground, 
The t-ver has washed away its banks, and stately trees have 
fallen down into the stream. Some have been there so long, 
that they are mere dry grizzly skeletons. Some have just top- 
pled over, and having earth yet about their roots, are bathing 
their green heads in the river, and putting forth new shoots and 
branches. Some are almost sliding down, as you look at them. 
And some wers drowned so long ago, that their bleached arme 
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start out from the middle of the current, and seem to try to 
grasp the boat, and drag it under water. 

Through such a scene as this, the unwieldy machine takes its 
hoarse sullen way : venting, at every revolution of the paddles, 
a loud high-pressure blast ; enough, one would think, to waken 
up the host of Indians who lie buried in a great mound yonder: 
so old, that mighty oaks and other forest trees have struck their 
roots into its earth; and so high, that it is a hill, even among 
the hills that Nature planted round it. The very river, as 
though it shared one’s feelings of compassion for the extinct 
tribes who lived so pleasantly here, in their blessed ignorance 
of white existence, hundreds of years ago, steals out of its way 
to ripple near this mound: and there are few places where the 
Ohio sparkles more brightly than in the Big Grave Creek. 

All this I see as I sit in the little stern-gallery mentioned 
just now. Evening slowly steals upon the landscape, and 
changes it before me, when we stop to set some emigrants 
ashore. 

Five men, as many women, and a little girl. All then 
worldly goods are a bag, a large chest and an old chair: one, 
old, high-backed, rush-bottomed chair: a solitary settler in it- 
self. They are rowed ashore in the boat, while the vessel stands 
a little off awaiting its return, the water being shallow. They 
are landed at the toot of a high bank, on the summit of which 
are a few log cabins, attainable only by a long winding path. 
It is growing dusk ; but the sun is very red, and shines in the 
water and on some of the tree-tops, like fire. 

The men get out of the boat first ; help out the women ; take 
out the bag, the chest, the chair; bid the rowers “ good bye ;” 
and shove the boat off for them. At the first plash of the oars 
in the water, the oldest woman of the party sits down in the 
old chair, close to the water’s edge, without speaking a word. 
None of the others sit down, though the chest is large enough 
for many seats. They all stand where they landed, as if stricken 
into stone; and look after the boat. So they remain, quite 
still and silent : the old woman and her old chair, in the centre ; 
the bag and chest upon the shore, without anybody heeding 
them: all eyes fixed upon the boat. It come alongside, is 
made fast, the men jump on board, the engine is tte in motion, 
and we go hoarsely on again. There they stand yet, without 
the motion of a hand. I can see them, through my glass, when, 
in the distance and increasing darkress, they are mere specks 
to the eye: lingering tnere still: the old woman in the old chair, 
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and all we rest about her: not stirring in tke least degree 
And thus I slowly lose them. 

The night is dark, and we proceed within the shadow of the 
wouded bank, which makes it darker. After gliding past the 
soinbre maze of boughs for a long time, we come upon an open 
space where the tall trees are burning. The shape of every 
branch and twig is expressed in a deep red glow, and as the 
light wind stirs and ruffles it, they seem to vegetate in fire. “It, 
is such a sight as we read of in legends of enchanted forests : 
saving that it is sad to see these noble works wasting away so 
awfully, alone ; and to think how many years must come and 
go before the magic that created them will rear their like upon 
this ground again. But the time will come: and when, in their 
changed ashes, the growth of centuriés unborn has struck its 
roots, the restless men of distant ages will repair to these again 
unpeopled solitudes; and their fellows, in cities far away, 
that slumber now, perhaps beneath the rolling sea, will 
read, in language strange to any ears in being now but very old 
to them, of primeval forests where the axe was never heard, 
and where the jungled ground was never trodden by a human 
foot. 

Midnight and sleep blot out these scenes and thoughts: and 
when the morning shines again, it gilds the house-tops of a 
lively city, before whose broad paved wharf the boat is moored: 
with other boats, and flags, and moving wheels, and hum of 
men around it ; as though there were not a solitary or silent 
rood of ground within the compass of a thousand miles, 

Cincinnati is a beautiful city ; cheerful, thriving, and ani- 
mated. I have not often seen a place that commends itself so 
favourably and pleasantly to a stranger at the first glance as this 
does: with its clean houses of red and white, its well-paved 
roads, and foot-ways of bright tile. Nor does it become less 
prepossessing on a closer acquaintance. The streets are broad 
and airy, the shops extremely good, the private residences re- 
markable for their elegance and neatness. There is something 
of invention and fancy in the varying styles of these latter erec. 
tions, which, after the dull company of the steamboat, is per- 
fectly delightfgl, as conveying an assurance that there are such 
qualities still in existence. ‘The disposition to ornament these 
pretty villas and render them attractive. leads to the culture of 
trees and flowers, and the laying out of well-kept gardens, the 
sight of which, to those who walk along the streets, is inexpress- 
ibly refreshing and agreeable. I was quite charmed with the 
appearance of the town, and its adjoining suburb of Mount Aw 
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burn ; fora which the city, lying in an amphitheatre of hills, 
forms a picture of rematkable beauty, and is seen to great ad 
vantage. e 
There happened to be a great Temperance Convention held 
here on the day after our arrival ; and as the order of march 
brought the procession under the windows of the hotel in which 
we lodged, when they started in the morning, I had a good op- 
portunity of seeing it. It comprised several thousand men ; the 
members of various “ Washington Auxiliary Temperance Soct- 
eties :” and was marshalled by officers on horseback, who can- 


? 
tered briskly up and down the line, with scarves and ribbons of 
bright colours fluttering out behind them gaily. ‘There were 
bands of music, too, and banners out of number: and it was a 
fresh, holiday-looking concourse altogether. 

I was particularly pleased to see the Irishmen, who formed a 
distinct society among themselves, and mustered very strong 
with their green scarves ; carrying their national Harp and their 
Portrait of Father Mathew, high above the people’s heads. They 
looked.as jolly and good-humoured as ever and, working 
(here) the hardest for their living and doing any kind of sturdy 
labour that came in their way, were the most independent fel- 

lows there, | thought. . : 

The banners were very well painted, and flaunted down the 
street famously. There was the smiting of the rock, and the 
gushing forth of the waters; and there was a temperate man 
with “ considerable of a hatchet ” (as the standard-bearer would 
probably have said), aiming a deadly blow at a serpent which 
was apparently about to spring upon him from the top of a bar- 
rel of spirits. But the chief feature of this part of the show was a 
huge allegorical device, borne among the ship-carpenters, on one 
side whereof the steamboat Alcohol was represented bursting 
her boiler and exploding with a great crash, while apon the 
other, the good ship Temperance sailed away with a fair wind, 
to the heart’s content of the captain, crew, and passsengers. 

After going round the town, the procession repaired to_a cer 
tain appointed place, where, as the printed programme set forth, 
it would be received by the children of the different free schools, 
“singing Temperance Songs.” IL was prevented from getting 
there in time to hear these Little Warblers, or to report upon 
this novel kind of vocal entertainment : novel, at least, to me: 
but I found in a large open space, each society gathered round 
its own banners, and listening in silent attention to its own ora- 
tor. The speeches, judging from the little I could hear of 
them, were certainly adapted to the occasion, as having that de 
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gree of relationship to cold water which wet blankets may claim’ 
but the main thing was the conduct and appearance of the au- 
dience throughout the day, and that was admirable and full of 
promise. 

Cincinnati is honourably famous for its free-schools, of which 
it has so many that no person’s child among its population can, 
by possibility, want the means of education, which are extended, 
upon an average, to four thousand pupils, annually. I was 
only present in one of these establishments during the hours of 
instruction.. In the boys’ department, which was full of little 
urchins (varying in their ages, I should say, from six years old 
to ten or twelve), the master offered to institute an extempo- 
rary examination of the pupils in algebra; a proposal, which, 
as I was by no means confident of my ability to detect mis- 
takes in that science, I declined with some alarm. In the girls’ 
school, reading was proposed ; and as I felt tolerably equal to 
that art, I expressed my willingness to hear a class. — Books 
were distributed accordingly, and some half dozen girls relieved 
each other in reading paragraphs from English history. But it 
seemed to be a dry compilation, infinitely above their powers; 
and when they had blundered through three or four dreary pas 
sages concerning the treaty of Amiens, and other thrilling top: 
ics of the same nature (obviously without comprehending ten 
words), I expressed myself quite satisfied. It is very possible 
that they only mounted to this exalted stave in the Ladder of 
Learning for the astonishment of a visitor; and that at other 
times they keep upon its lower rounds ; but I should have been 
much better pleased and satisfied if I had heard them exercised 
in simpler lessons, which they understood. 

As in every other place I visited, the Judges here were gen- 
tlemen of high character and attainments. I was in one of the 
courts for a few minutes, and found it like those to which I have 
already referred. A nuisance cause was trying; there were not 
many spectators ; and the witnesses, counsel, and jury, formed 
a sort of family circle, sufficiently jocose and snug, 

The society with which I iningled, was intelligent, courteous 
and agreeable. The inhabitants of Cincinnati are proud o} 
their city, as one of the most interesting in America: and with 
good reason: for beautiful and thriving as it is now, and con 
taining, as it loes, a population of fifty thousand souls, but two- 
and fifty years have passed away since the ground on which it 
stands (bought at that time for a few dollars) was a wild wood, 
and it -itizens were but a handful of dwellers in scattered log 
huts upon tive river’s shore, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


From Cincinnati to Louisville in another Western Steamboat ; and from 
Louisvirle to St, Lowisin another. St. Louts. 


eh EAVING Cincinnati at eleven o’clock in the fcrenoon, 
| Bes we embarked for Louisville in the Pike steam-boat, 
which, carrying the mails, was a packet of a much bet- 

ter class than that in which we had come from Pittsburg, 
As this passage does not occupy more than twelve or thirteen 
hours, we arranged to go ashore that night: not coveting the 
distinction of sleeping in a state-room, when it was possible to 
sleep anywhere else. 

There chanced to be on board this boat, in addition to the 
usual dreary crowd of passengers, one Pitchlynn, a chief of the 
Choctaw tribe of Indians, who sent in his card to me, and with 
whom I had the pleasure of a long conversation. 

He spoke English perfectly well, though he had not begun to 
learn the language, he told me, until he was a young man grown. 
He had read many books; and Scott’s poetry appeared to have 
left a strong impression on his mind: especially the opening of 
The Lady of the Lake, and the great battle scene in Marmion, 
in which, no doubt from the congeniality of the subjects to his 
Own pursuits and tastes, he had great interest and delight. He 
appeared to understand correctly all he had read; and what 
ever fiction had enlisted his sympathy in its belief, had done sc 
keenly and earnestly. I might almost say fiercely. He was 
dressed in our ordinary every-day costume, which hung about 
his fine figure loosely, and with indifferent grace. On my tell- 
ing him that I regretted not to see him in his own attire, he 
threw up his right arm, for a moment, as though he were bran- 
dishing some heavy weapon, and answered, as he let it fall 
again, that his race were losing many things besides their dress, 
and would soon be seen upon the earth no more: but he wore 
it at home, he added proudly. 

He tcld me that he had been away from his homie, west of 
the Mississippi, seventeen months: and was now returning. 
He had been chiefly at Washington on some negotiations pend- 
ing between his Tribe and the Government: which were not 
settled yet (he said in a melancholy way), and he feared never 
would be : for what could a few poor Indians do, against such 
well-skilled men of business as the whites? He had no juve 
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for Washington; tired of towns and cities very soon; and 
longed for the Forest and the Prairie. 

I asked him what he thought of Congress? He answered, 
with a smile, that it wanted dignity, in an Indian's eyes. 

He wotud very much like, he said, to see-England before he 
died; and spoke with much interest about the great things to 
be seen there. When I told him of that chamber in the Britisk 
Museum wherein are preserved household memorials of a race 
that ceased to be, thousands of years ago, he was very atten. 
tive, and it was not hard to see that he had a reference in his 
mind to the gradual fading away of his own people. 

This Aed us to speak of Mr. Catlin’s gallery, which he 
praised highly: observing that his own portrait was among the 
collection, and that all the likenesses were “elegant.” Mr. 
Cooper, he said, had painted the Red Man well; and so would 
I, he knew, if I would go home with him and hunt buffaloes, 
which he was quite anxious I should do. When I told him that 
supposing I went, I should not be very likely to damage 
the buffaloes much, he took it as a great joke and laughed 
heartily. 

He was a remarkably handsome man ; some years past forty 
I should judge ; with long black hair, an aquiline nose, broad 
cheek bones, a sun-burnt complexion, and a very bright, keen, 
dark, and piercing eye. There were but twenty thousand of 
the Choctaws left, he said, and their number was decreasing 
every day. A few of his brother chiefs had been obliged to 
become civilized, and to make themselves acquainted with what 
the whites knew, for it was their only chance of existence. 
But they were not many; and the rest were as they always had 
been. He dwelt on this: and said several times that unless they 
tried to assimilate themselves to their conquerors, they must be 
swept away before the strides of civilized society. 

When we shook hands at parting, I told him he must come 
to Engtaud, as he longed to see the land so much: that I 
should hope to see him there, one day: and that I could prom- 
ise him he woud be well received and kindly treated. He was 
evidently pleased by this assurance, though he rejoined with a 
good-humoured smile and an arch shake of his head, that the 
English used to be very fond of the Red Men when they wanted 
their help, buts had not cared much for them, since. 

He took his leave ; as stately and complete a gentleman of 
Nature’s making, as ever I beheld; and moved among the peo- 
ple im the boat, another kind of being. He sent me a lith- 
ographed portrait of himself soon afterwards , very like, though 
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scarcely hands»me enough; which I have carefully preserved in 
memory of our brief acquaintance. 

There was nothing very interesting in tae scenery of this 
day’s journey, which brought us at midnight to Louisville. We 
slept at the Galt House; a splendid hotel; and were as hand. 
somely lodged as though we had been in Paris, rather than. 
hundreds of miles beyond the Alleghanies. 

The city presenting no objects of sufficient interest to detain 
‘as ON Our way, we resolved to proceed next day by another 
steamboat, the Fulton, and to join it, about noon, at a suburb 
called Portland, where it would be delayed some time in pass- 
ing through a canal. 

‘Lhe interval, after breakfast, we devoted to riding through 
the vown, which is regular and cheerful: the streets being laid 
out at right angles, and planted with young trees. The build- 
ings are smoky and blackened, from the use of bituminous coal, 
but ar: Englisman is well used to that appearance, and indisposed 
to quarrel with it. There did not appear to be much business 
stirring ; and some unfinished buildings and improvements 
seemed to intimate that the city had been overbuilt in the ar- 
dour of *‘ going a-head,” and was suffering under the reaction 
consequent upon such feverish forcing of its powers. 

On our way to Portland, we passed a “ Magistrate’s office,” 
which amused me, as looking far more like a dame school than 
any police establishment : for this awful Institution was nothing 
but a littie lazy, good-for-nothing front parlour, open to the 
street ; wherein two or three figures (I presume the magistrate 
axid his myrmidons) were basking in the sunshine, the very 
effigies of langour and repose. It was a perfect picture of 
Justice retired from business for want of customers; her sword 
and scales sold off; napping comfortably with her legs upon the 
table. 

Here, as elsewhere in these parts, the road was perfectly 
alive with pigs of all ages ; lying about in every direction, fast 
asleep; or grunting along in quest of hidden dainties. I had 
always a sneaking kindness for these odd animals, and found a 
constant source of ainusement, when all others failed, in watch- 
irg their proceedings. As we were riding along this morning, 
I observed a little incident between two youthful pigs, which 
was so very human as to be inexpressibly comical and grotesque 
at the time, though I daresay, in telling, it is tame enough. 

One young gentleman (a very delicate porker with severa) 
straws sticking abou: his nose, betokening recent investiga. 
tions in a dunghill), was walking deliberately on, profoundly 
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thinking, when suddenly his brother, who was lying in a ntiry 
hole unseen by him, rose up immediately before his startled 
eyes, ghostly with damp mud. Never was pig’s whole mass 
of blood so turned. He started back at least three feet, gazed 
for 2 moment and then shot off as hard as he could go: his 
excessively little tail vibrating with speed and terror like a dis. 
tracted pendulum. But before he had gore very far, he began 
to reason with himself as to the nature of this frightful appear- 
ance ; and as he reasoned, he relaxed his speed by gradual 
degrees ; until at last he stopped, and faced about. There 
was his brother, with the mud upon him glazing in the sun, 
yet staring out of the very same hole, perfectly amazed at his 
proceedings! He was no sooner assured of this ; and he as- 
sured himself so carefully that one may almost say he shaded 
his eyes with his hand to see the better; than he came back at 
a round trot, pounced upon him, and summarily took off a 
piece of his tail; as a caution to him to be careful what he was 
about for the future, and never to play tricks with his family any 
more. 

We found the steamboat in the canal, waiting for the slow 
process of getting through the lock, and went on board, where 
we shortly afterwards had a new kind of visitor in the person 
of a certain Kentucky Giant whose name is Porter, and who 
is of the moderate height of seven feet eight inches, in his 
stockings, 

There never was a race of people who so completely gave 
the lie to history as these giants, or whom all the chroniclers 
have so cruelly libelled. Instead of roaring and ravaging 
about the world, constantly catering for their cannibal larders, 
and perpetually going to market in an unlawful manner, they 
are the meekest people in any man’s acquaintance: rather in- 
clining to milk and vegetable diet, and bearing anything for a 
quiet life. So decidedly are amiability and mildness their 
characteristics, that I confess I look upon that youth who dis- 
tinguished himself by the slaughter of these inoffensive persons, 
as a false-hearted brigand, who, pretending to philanthropic 
motives, was secretly influenced only by the wealth stored up 
within their castles, and the hope of plunder. And I lean the 
more to this opinion from finding that even the historian of 
those exploits, with all his partiality for his hero, is fain to ad- 
mit that the slaughtered monsters in question were of a very 
innocent and simple turn ; extremely guileless and ready of be- 
lief; lending a credulous ear to the most improbabie tales, 
suffering tiemselves to be easily entrapped into pits ; and even 
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(as in the case of the Welsh Giant) with an excess ot the hos- 
pitable politeness of a landlord, ripping themselves open, rather 
than hint at the possibility of their guests being versed in the 
vagabond arts of sleight-of-hand, and hocus-pocus, 

The Kentucky Giant was but another illustration of the truth 
of this position. He had a weakness in the region of the 
knees, and a trustfulness in bis long face, which appealed even - 
to five-feet-nine for encouragement and support. He was only 
twenty-five years old, he said, and hac grown recently, for it 
had been found necessary to make an addition to the legs of 
his inexpressibles. At fifteen he was a short boy, and in these 
diys his English father and his Irish mother had rather snubbed 
him, as being too small of stature to sustain the credit of the 
family. He added that his health had not been good, though 
it was better now: but short people are not wanting who whis 
per that he dnnks too hard. 

I understand that he drives a hackney-coach, though how he 
does it, unless he stands on the footboard behind, and lies 
along the roof upon his chest, with his chin in the box, it 
would be difficult to comprehend. He brought his gun with 
him, as a curiosity. Christened “The Little Rifle,” and dis- 
played outside a shop-window, it would make the fortune of 
any retail business in Holborn. When he had shown himself 
and walked a little while, he withdrew with his pocket-instru- 
ment, and went bobbing down the cabin, among men of six 
feet high and upwards, like a lighthouse walking among lamp- 
posts. 

Within a few minutes afterwards, we were out of the canal, 
and in the Ohio river again. 

The arrangements of the boat were like those of the Mes 
senger, and the passengers were of the same order of people. 
We fed at the same times, on the same kind of viands, in the 
same dull manner, and with the same observances. The com. 
pany appeared to be oppressed by the same tremendous con- 
cealments, and’had as little capacity of enjoyment or light- 
heartedness. I never in my life did see such listless, heavy 
dulness as brooded over these meals: the very recollection of 
it weighs me down, and makes me for the moment, wretched. 
Reading and writing on my knee, in our little cabin, I really 
dreaded the coming of the hour that summoned us to table ; 
and was as glad to escape from it again, as if it had been a 
penance or a puniskment. Healthy cheerfulness and good 
spirits forming a part of the banquet, I could soak my crusts 
in the fountain with Le Sage’s strolling player, and revel ir 
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their glad enjoyment: but sitting down with so many fellow 
animals to ward off thirst and hunger as a business; to empty, 
each creature his Yahoo’s trough as quickly as he can, and 
then slink sullenly away; to have these social sacraments 
stripped of everything but the mere greedy satisfaction of the 
natural cravings; goes so against the grain with me, that I 
seriously believe the recollection of these funeral feasts will be 
a waking nightmare to me all my life. 

There was some relief in this boat, too, which there had not 
been in the other, for the captain (a blunt good-natured fellow), 
had his handsome wife with him, who was disposed to be lively 
and agreeable, as were a few other lady-passengers who had 
their seats about us at the same end of the table. But nothing 
could have made head against the depressing influence of the 
general body. There was a magnetism of dulness in them 
which would have beaten down the most facetious companion 
that the earth ever knew. A jest would have been a crime, 
and a smile would have faded into a grinning borror. Such 
deadly leaden people; such systematic plodding weary insup- 
portable heaviness; such a mass of animated indigestion in 
respect of all that was genial, jovial, frank, social, or hearty ; 
never, sure, was brought together elsewhere since the world 
began. . 

Nor was the scenery, as we approached the junction of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, at all inspiriting in its influence. 
The trees were stunted in their growth; the banks were low 
and flat; the settlements and log cabins fewer in number: 
their inhabitants more wan and wretched than any we had 
encountered yet. No songs of birds were in the air, no pleas- 
ant scents, no moving lights and shadows from swift passing 
clouds. Hour after hour, the changeless glare of the hot, un- 
winking sky, shone upon the same monotonous objects. Hour 
after hour, the river rolled along, as wearily and slowly as the 
time itself. 

At length, upon the morning of the third day, we arrived at 
a spot so much more desolate than any we had yet beheld, 
that the forlornest places we had passed, were, in comparison 
with it, full of interest. At the junction of the two rivers, on 
ground so flat and low and marshy, that at certain seasons of 
_ the year it 1s inundated to the house-tops, lies a breeding-place 

of fever, ague, and death; vaunted in England as a mine of 
Golden Hope, and speculated in, on the faith of monstrous 
representat.ons, to many people's ruin. A dismal swamp, on 
which the half-built houses rot awiy: cleared here and there 
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for the space of a few yards: and teeiping, then, with rank un. 
wholesome vegetation, in whose baleful shade the wretched 
wanderers who are tempted hither, droop, and die, and lay 
their Lones; the hateful Mississippi circling and eddying before 
it, and turning off upon its southern course a slimy monster 
hideous to behold; a hotbed of disease, an ugly sepulchre, a 
grave uncheered by any gleam of promise : a place without one 
single quality, in earth or air or water, to commend it: such is 
this dismal Cairo. 

But what words shall describe the Mississippi, great father of 
rivers, who (praise be to Heaven) has no young children like 
him! An enormous ditch, sometimes two or three miles wide, 
running liquid mud, six miles an hour: its strong and frothy 
current choked and obstructed everywhere by huge logs and 
whole forest trees: now twining themselves together in great 
rafts, from the interstices of which a sedgy lazy foam works up, 
to float upon the water’s top: now rolling past like monstrous 
bodies, their tangled roots showing like matted hair; now 
glancing singly by like giant leeches ; and now writhing round 
and round in the vertex of some small whirlpool hke wounded 
‘snakes. The banks low, the trees dwarfish, the marshes- 
swarming with frogs, the wretched cabins few and far apart, 
their inmates hollow-cheeked and pale, the weather very hot, 
mosquitoes penetrating into every crack and crevice of the 
boat, mud and slime on everything: nothing pleasant in its 
aspect, but the harmless lightning which flickers every night 
apon the dark horizon. 

For two days we toiled up this foul stream, striking constantly 
against the floating timber, or stopping to avoid those more 
dangerous obstacles, the snags or sawyers, which are the hidden 
trunks of trees that have their roots below the tide. When the 
nights are very dark, the look-out stationed in the head of the 
boat, knows by the ripple of the water if any great impediment 
be near at hand, and rings a bell beside him, which is the 
signal for the engine to be stopped ; but always in the night 
this bell has work to do, and after every ring, there comes a 
blow which renders it no easy matter to remain in bed. 

The decline of day here was very gorgeous ; tinging the fir- 
mament deeply with red and gold, up to the very keystone of the 
arch above us. As the sun went down behind the bank, the slight- 
est blades of grass upon it seemed to become as distinctly visi- 
able as the arteries in the skeleton of a leaf, and when, as it slowly 
sank, the red and golden bars upon the water grew dimmer, 
and dimmer yet, as if they were sinking too; and all the glow. 
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ing colours of departing day paled, inch by inch, before the 
sombre night ; the scene became a thousand times more lone- 
some and more dreary than before, and ali its influences dark- 
ened with the sky, ‘ 

We drank the muddy water of this river while we were upon 
it. It is considered wholesome by the natives, and is something 
more opaque than gruel, Ihave seen water like it at the Filter. 
shops, but nowhere else. 

On the fourth night after leaving Louisville, we reached St. 
Louis, and here I witnessed the conclusion of an incident, 
trifling enough in itself but very pleasant to see, which had in- 
terested me during the whole journey. 

There was a little woman on board, witha little baby ; and 
both little woman and little child were cheerful, good-looking, 
bright-eyed, and fair to see. The little woman had been passing 
a long time with her sick mother in New York, and had left 
her home in St. Louis, in that condition in which ladies who 
truly love their lords desire to be. The baby was born in her 
mother’s house ; and she had not seen her husband (to whom 
she was now returning), for twelve months: having left him a 
month or two after their marriage. 

Well, to be sure there never was a little woman so full of 
hope, and tenderness, and love, and anxiety, as this little woman 
was: and all day long she wondered whether “ He” would be 
at the wharf; and whether “He” had got her letter; and 
whether, if she sent the baby ashore by somebody else, “ He” 
would know it, meeting it in the street: which, seeing that he 
had never set eyes upon it in his life, was not very likely in 
the abstract, but was probable enough, to the young mother. 
She was such an artless little creature ; and was in such asunny, 
beaming, hopeful state; and let out all this matter clinging 
close about her heart, so freely ; that all the other lady-passen- 
gers entered into the spirit of it as much as she ; and the Cap- 
tain (who heard all about it from his wife), was wondrous sly, = 
I promise you: inquiring, every time we met at table, as in 
forgetfulness, whether she expected anybody to meet her at St. 
J,ouis, and whether she would want to go ashore the night we 
reached it (but he supposed she wouldn’t), and cutting many 
other dry jokes of that nature. There was one little weazen, 
aried-apple-faced old woman, who took occasion to doubt the 
constancy of husbands in such circumstances of bereavement ; 
and there was another lady (with a lap dog) old enough to 
moralize on the lightness of human affections, and yet not so 
old that she could help nursing the baby, now and then, or 
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laughing with the rest, when the little woman called it by its 
father’s name, and asked it all manner of fantastic ques-ions 
concerning him in the joy of her heart. 

It was something of a blow to the little woman, that when 
we were within twenty miles of our destination, it became 
clearly necessary to put this baby to bed. But she got over it 
with the same good humour ; tied a handkerchief round her head ; 
and came out into the little gallery with the rest. Then, such 
an oracle that she became in reference to the localities ! and 
such facetiousness as was displayed by the married ladies! 
and such sympathy as was shown by the single ones! and such 
peals of laughter as the little woman herself (who would just as 
soon have cried) greeted every jest with. 

At last, there were the lights of St. Louis, and here was the 
wharf, and those were the steps: and the little woman cover- 
ing her face with her hands, and laughing (or seeming to laugh) 
more than ever, ran into her own cabin, and shut herself up. 
{ have no doubt that in the charming inconsistency of such ex- 
cilement, she stopped her ears, least she should hear “ Him” 
asking for her: but I did not see her do it. 

Then, a great crowd of people rushed on board, though the 
boat was not yet made fast, but was wandering about, among 
the other boats, to find a landing-place : and everybody looked 
for the husband: and nobody saw him: when, in the midst 
_ of us all—Heaven knows how she ever got there—there wa: 
the little woman clinging with both arms tight round the neck 
of a fine, good-looking, sturdy young fellow! and in a moment 
afterwards, there she was again, actually clapping her little 
hands for joy, as she dragged him through the small door of her 
small cabin, to look at the baby as he lay asleep ! 

We went toa large hotel, called the Planter’s House: built 
like an English hospital, with long passages and bare walls, 
and skylights above the room-doors for the free circulation of 
air. ‘here were a great many boarders in it; and as many 
lights sparkled and glistened from the windows down into the 
street below, when we drove up, as if it had been illuminated 
“on some occasion of rejoicing. It is an excellent house, and 
the proprietors have most bountiful notions of providing the 
creature comforts. Dining alone with my wife in our own 
room, one day, I counted fourteen dishes on the table at once. 

In the old French portion of the town, the thoroughfares are 
narrow and crooked, and some of the houses are very quaint 
and picturesque: being built of wood, with tumble.down gal- 

eries before “1c windows, approachable by stairs or rather lad 
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ders from the street. There are queer little barbers’ shops and 
drinking-louses too, in this quarter ; and abundance of crazy 
sid tenements with blinking casements, such as may be seen 
in Flanders. Some of these ancient habitations, with high 
garret gable-windows perking into the roofs, have a kind of 
French shrug about them ; and being lop-sided with age, ap- 
pear to hold their heads askew, besides, as if they were grimac- 
ing in astonishment at the American Improvements. 

[t is hardly necessary to say, that these consist of wharves 
and warehouses, and new buildings in all directions ; and of a 
great many vast plans which are still “progressing.” Already, 
however, some very good houses, broad streets, and marble- 
fronted shops, have gone so far a-head as to be in a state of 
completion ; and the town bids fair in a few years to improve 
considerably : though it is not likely ever to vie, in point of 
elegance or beauty, with Cincinnati. 

The Roman Catholic religion, introduced here by the early 
French settlers, prevails extensively. Among the public insti- 
tutions are a Jesuit College ; a convent for “ the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart ;” and a large chapel attached to the college, 
which was in course of erection at the time of my visit, and 
was intended to be consecrated on the second of December in 
the next year. The architect of this building, is one of the 
reverend fathers of the school, and the works proceed under 
his sole direction. The organ will be sent from Belgium. 

In addition to these establishments, there is a Roman Cath- 
olic cathedral, dedicated to Saint Francis Xavier ; and a hospi- 
tal, founded by the munificence of a deceased resident, who 
was a member of that church. It also sends missionaries from 
hence among the Indian tribes. 

The Unitarian church is represented, in this remote place, as 
in most other parts of America, by a gentleman of great worth 
and excellence. The poor have good reason to remember and 
bless it; for it befriends them, and aids the cause of rational 
education, without any sectarian or selfish views. It is liberal 
in all its actions ; of kind construction ; and of wide benevo- 
lence. 

There are three free-schools already erected, and in full 
operation in this city. A fourth is building, and will soon be 
opened. 

No man ever admits the unhealthiness of the place he dwells 
in (unless he is going away from it), and J shall therefore, J 
have no Coubt, be at issue with the inhabitants of St. Louis, 
in questioning the perfect salubrity of its climate, and in hint 
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ing that I think it must rather dispose to fever, in sumrier and 
autumnal seasons. Just arding, that it is very hot, hes among 
great rivers, and has vast tracts of undrained swampy land 
around it, I leave the reader to form his own opinion. 

As I had a great desire to see a Prairie before turning back 
from the furthest point of my wanderings ; and as some gentle- 
men of the town had, in their hospitable consideration, an 
equal desire to gritify me ; a day was fixed, before my departure, 
for an expedition to the Looking-glass Prairie, which is within 
thirty miles of the town. Deeming it possible that my readers 
may not object to know what kind of thing such a gipsy party 
may be at that distance from home, and among what sort of 
objects if moves, I will describe the jaunt in another chapter. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A Faunt to the Looking-glass Prairie and back. 


| MAY premise that the word Prairie is variously pro- 
nounced faraaer, parearer, and paroarer. The latter 
mode of pronunciation is perhaps the most in favour. 

We were fourteen in all, and all young men : indeed 
it is a singular though very natural feature in the society of these 
distant settlements, that it is mainly composed of adventurous 
persons in the prime of life, and has very few grey heads among 
it. There were no ladies: the trip being a fatiguing one: and 
we were to start at five o’clock in the morning punctually. 

I was called at four, that I might be certain of keeping no- 
body waiting ; and having got some bread and milk for break- 
fast, threw up the window and looked down into the street, 
expecting to see the whole party busily astir, and great prepara- 
tions going on below. Bat as everything was very quiet, and 
the street presented that hopeless aspect with which five o'clock 
in the morning is familiar elsewhere, I deemed it as well to go 
to bed again, and went accordingly. 

I awoke again at seven o'clock, and by that time the party 
had assembled, and were gathered round, one light carriage, 
with a very stout axletree; one something on wheels like an 
amateur Carrier's cart ; one double phaeton of great antiquity 
and unearthly construction ; one gig with a great hole in its 
back and a broken head ; and one rider on horseback who was 
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togo on before. I got into the first coach with three companicns ; 
the rest bestowed themselves in the other vehicles; two large 
baskets were made fast to the lightest ; two large stone jars in 
wicker cases, technically known as demi johns, were consigned 
to the least “rowdy” of the party for safe keeping; and the 
procession moved off to the ferry-boat, in which it was to cross 
the river bodily, men, horses, carriages, and all, as the inanner 
in these parts Is. 

We got over the river in due course, and mustered again | 
wefore a little wooden box on wheels, hove down all aslant ia 
a morass, with “MERCHANT TAILOR” painted in very large 
letters over the door. Having settled the order of proceeding, 
and the road to be taken, we started off once more and began 
to make.our way through an ill favoured Black Hollow, called, 
less expressively, the American Bottom. 

The previous day had been— not to say hot, for the term is 
weak and lukewarm in its power of conveying an idea of the 
temperature. The town had been on fire; in a blaze. But 
at night it had come on to rain in torrents, and all night long 
it had rained without cessation. We hada pair of Very strong 
horses, but travelled at the rate of little more than a couple of 
miles an hour, through one unbroken slough of black mud and 
water. It had no variety but in depth. Now it was only half 
over the wheels, now it hid the axletree, and now the coach 
sank down in it almost to the windows. The air resounded 
in all directions with the loud chirping of the frogs, who, 
with the pigs (a coarse, ugly breed, as unwholesome looking 
as though they were the spontaneous growth of the country), 
had the whole scene to themselves. Here and there we passed 
aslog hut; but the wretched cabins were wide apart and thinly 
scattered, for though the soil is very rich in this place few 
people can exist in such a deadly atmosphere. On either 
side of the track, if it deserve the name, was the thick ‘“ bush ;” 
and everywhere was stagnant, slimy, rotten, filthy water. 

As it is the custom in these parts to give a horse a gallon 
or so of cold water whenever he is in a foam with heat, we 
halted for that purpose, at a log inn in the wood, far removed 
from any other residence. It consisted of one room, bare-roofed 
ancl bare-walled of course, with a loft above. Thc ministering 
priest was a swarthy young savage, in a shirt of cotton print 
like bed-furniture, and a pair of ragged trousers. ‘There were 
a couple of young boys, too, nearly naked, lying idly by the 
well; and they, and he, and ¢He traveller at the inn, turned 
out to look at us. 
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The traveller was an old man with a grey grisly beard 
two inches long, a shaggy moustache of the same hue, and 
enormous eyebrows; which ‘almost obscured his lazy, semi- 
drunken glance, as he stood regarding us with folded arms: 
poising himself alternately upon his toes and heels. On being 
addressed by one of the party, he drew nearer, and_ said, 
tabbing his chin (which scraped under his horny hand like fresh 
grav :l beneath a nailed shoe), that he was from Delaware, 
and had lately bought a farm “down there” pointing into 
one of the marshes where the stunted trees were thickest, 
Fle was “going,” he added to St. Louis, to fetch his family, 
whom he had left behind; but he seemed in no great hurry to 
bring on these incumbrances, for when we moved away, he 
loitered back into the cabin, and was plainly bent on stopping 
there so long as his money lasted. He was a great politician 
of course, and explained his opinions at some length to one of 
sur company; but I only remember that he concluded with 
two sentiments, one of which was, Somebody for ever; and 
the other, Blast everybody else! which is by no means a bad 
abstract of the general creed in these matters. 

When the horses were swollen out to about twice their 
natural dimensions (there seems to be an idea here, that this 
kind of inflation improves their going), we went forward again, 
through mud and mire, and damp, and festering heat, and 
brake and bush, attended always by the music of the frogs 
and pigs, until nearly noon, when we halted at a place called 
Belleville. ; 

Belleville was a small collection of wooden houses, huddled 
sogether in the very heart of the bush and swamp. Many of 
them had singularly bright doors of red and yellow; for the 
place had been lately visited by a travelling painter, “who got 
along,” as I was told, “by eating his way.” The criminal court 
was sitting, and was at that moment trying some criminals for 
horse-stealing: with whom it would most likely go hard: for 
live stock of all kinds being necessarily very much exposed in 
the woods, is held by the community in rather higher value 
than human life; and for this reason, juries generally make a 
point of finding all men indicted for cattle-stealing, guilty, 
whether or no. 

‘The-horses belonging to the bar, the judge, and witnesses, 
were tied to temporary racks set up roughly in the road; by 
which is to be understood, a forest path, nearly knee-deep in 
mud and slime, , ‘ 

There was an hotel in this place which, like all hotels in 
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America had its large dining-room for the public table. It 
was an odd, shambling, low-roofed out-house, half-cowshed 
and half-kitchen, with a coarse brown canvas table-cloth, and 
tin sconces stuck against the walls; to hold candles at supper- 
time. The horseman had gone forward to have coffee and 
some eatables prepared, and they were by this time nearly 
ready. He had ordered “ wheat-bread and chicken fixings,” 
in preference to “corn-bread and common doings.” The lat- 
ter kind of refection includes only pork and bacon. The 
former comprehends broiled ham, sausages, veal cutlets, steak, 
and such other viands of that nature as may be supposed, by 
a tolerably wide poetical construction, ‘to fix” a chicken 
comfortably in the digestive organs of any lady or gentle- 
man. 

On one of the door-posts at this inn, was a tin plate, 
whereon was inscribed in characters of gold ‘‘ Doctor Crocus ; ” 
and on a sheet of paper, pasted up by the side of this plate was 
a written announcement that Dr. Crocus would that evening 
deliver a lecture on phrenology for the benfit of the Belleville 
public ; at a charge for admission, of so much a head. 

Straying up-stairs, during the preparation of the chicken. 
fixings, I happened to pass the Doctor's chamber ; and as the 
door stood wide open, and the. room was empty, I made bold 
to peep an. 

It was a bare, unfurnished, comfortless room, with an un 
framed portrait hanging up at the head of the bed; a likeness, 
I take it, of the Doctor, for the forehead was fully displayed, 
and great stress was laid by the artist upon its phrenological 
developments, The bed itself was covered with an old patch- 
work counterpane. The room was destitute of carpet or of 
curtain. There was a damp fire-place without any stove, full 
of wood ashes; a chair, and a very small table ; and on the last 
nanied piece of furniture was displayed, in grand array, the 
doctor’s library, consisting of some half-dozen greasy old books. ° 

Now, it certainly looked about the last apartment on the 
whole earth out of which any man would be likely to get any- 
thing to do him good. But the door, as I have said, stood 
coaxingly open and plainly said in conjunction with the chan, 
the portrait, the table, and the books, “‘ Walk in, gentlemen, 
walk in! Don’t be ill, gentlemen, when you may be well in 
no time. Doctor Crocus is here, gentlemen, the celebrated 
Doctor Crocus! Doctor Crocus has come all this way to 
cure you, gentlemen. If you haven’t heard of Doctor Crocus, 
it?s your fault, gentlemen, who live a little way out of the 
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world here: not Doctor Crocus’s Walk in, gentlemen, 
walk in!” 

In the passage below, when I went down stairs again, was 
Doctor Crocus himself. A crowd had flocked in from the 
Court House, and a voice from aniong them called out to the 
landlord, ‘“‘Colohel! introduce Doctor Crocus.” - 

“Mr. Dickens,” says the colonel, “ Doctor Crocus.” 

Upon which Doctor Crocus, who is a tall, fine-looking 
Scotchman, but rather fierce and warlike in appearance for a 
professor of the peaceful art of healing, bursts out of the con- 
course with his right arm extended, and. his chest thrown out 
as far as it will possibly come, and says: 

“Your countryman, sir!” 

Where upon Doctor Crocus and I shake hands; and Doctor 
Crocus looks as if I didn’t by any means realize his expecta: 
tions, which, in a linen blouse, and a great straw hat with a 
green ribbon, and no gloves, and my face and nose profusely 
ornamented with the stings of mosquitoes and the bites of bugs, 
it is very likely I did not. 

“Long in these parts, sir?” says I. 

“Three or four months, sir,” says the Doctor.  - 

“Do you think of soon returning to the old country, sir ?” 
says I. 

Doctor Crocus makes no verbal answer, but gives me an 
imploring look, which says so plainly ‘Will you ask me that 
again, a little louder, if you please?’ that I repeat the 
question. 

“Think of soon returning to the old country, sir!’ repeats 
the Doctor. 

‘‘To the old country, sir, ” I rejoin. 

Doctor Crocus looks round upon the crowd: to observe the 
effect he produces, rubs his hands, and says, in a very loud 
voice : 

** Not yet awhile, sir, not yet. You won’t. catch me at that 
just yet, sir. I am a little too fond of freedom for that. sir. 
Ha, ha! It’s not so easy fora man to tear himself from a 
free country such as this is, sir. Ha, ha! No, no! Ha, ha! 
None of that till one’s obliged to do it, sir. No, no!” 

As Doctor Crocus says these latter words, he shakes his 
head, knowingly, and laughs again. Many of the bystanders 
shake their heads in concert with the doctor, and laugh too, 
and look at each other as much as to say, ‘‘A pretty bight 
and first-rate sort of cha, is Crocus!” and unless I am very 
peuch mistaken, a good many people went to the lecture that 
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night, who never thought about phrenology, or about Doctor 
Crocus either, in all their lives before. 

From Belleville, we went on, through the same desolate kind 
of waste, and constantly attended, without the interval of a 
moment, by the same music; until, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, we halted once more ata village called Lebanon to in- 
flate the horses again, and give them some corn besides: of 
which they stood muchin need. Pending this ceremony, I walked 
mto the the village, where I met a full-sized dwelling-house com- 
down-hill at a round trot, drawn by a score or more of oxen. 

The public-house was so very clean and good a one, that the 
managers of the jaunt resolved toreturn to it and put up there 
for the night, if possible, This course decided on, and the 
horses being wellrefreshed, we again pushed forward, and came 
upon the Prairie at sunset. 

It would be difficult to say why, or how—though it was possi- 
bly from having heard and read so much about it—but the effect 
on me was disappointment. Looking towards the setting sun, 
there lay stretched out before my view, a vast expanse of level 
ground ; unbroken, save by one thin line of trees, which scarcely 
amounted to a scratch upon the great blank; until it met the 
glowing sky, wherein it seemed to dip: mingling with its rich 
colours, and mellowing in its distant blue. There it lay, a 
tranquil sea or lake without water, if such a simile be admissible, 
with the day going down upon it: a few birds wheeling here and 
chere : and solitude and silence reigning paramount around. 
But the grass was not yet high ;there were bare black patches 
on the ground ; and the few wild flowers that the eye could see, 
were poor and scanty. Great as the picture was, its very flat- 
ness and extent, which left nothing to the imagination, tamed it 
down and cramped its interest. I felt little of that sense of 
freedom and exhilaration which a Scottish heath inspires, or 
even our English downs awaken. It was lonely and wild, but 
oppressive in its barren monotony. I felt that in traversing the 
Prairies, I could never abandon myself to the scene, forgetful of 
all else ; as [ should do instinctively, were the heather under- 
neath my feet, er an iron-bound coast beyond ; but should often 
glance towards the distant and frequently receding line of the 
horizon, and wish it gained and passed. It is not a scene to be 
forgotten, but it is scarcely one, I think (at all events, as I saw 
it), 10 remember with much pleasure, or to covet the looking-on 
again, in after life. 

We encamped near a solitary log house, for the sake of its 
water, and dined upon the plain. The baskets contained roast 
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fowls, buffalo’s tongue (an exquisite dainty, by the way), ham, 
bread, cheese and butter ; biscuits, champagne, sherry, lemons 
and sugar for punch ; and abundance of rough ice. The meal 
was delicious, and the entertainers were the soul of kindness 
and good humour. I have often recalled that cheerful party to 
my pleasant recollection since, and shall not easily forget, in 
junketings nearer home with friends of older date, my boon 
campapions on the Prairie. 

Returning to Lebanon that night, we lay at the little inn at 
which we had halted in the afternoon. In point of cleanliness 
and comfort it would have suffered by no comparison with any 
village alehouse, of a homely kind, in England. 

Rising at five o’clock next morning, I took a walk about the 
village : none of the houses were strolling about to-day, but it 
was early for them yet, perhaps: and then amused myself by 
lounging in a kind of farm-yard behind the tavern, of which the 
-leading features were, a strange jumble of rough sheds for stables ; 
a rude colonnade, built as a cool place of symmer resort ; a deep 
well ; a great earthen mound for keeping vegetables in, in win- 
ter time ; and a pigeon-house, whose little apertures looked, as 
they do in all pigeon-houses, very much too small for the admis- 
sion of the plump and swelling-breasted birds who were strutting 
about it, though they tried to get in never so hard. That inter- 
est exhausted, I took a survey of the inn’s two parlours, which 
were decorated with coloured prints of Washington, and Pres- 
ident Madison, and of a white faced young lady (much speck?ed 
by the flies), who held up her gold neck-chain for the admira- 
tion of the spectator, and informed all admiring comers that she 
was “ Just Seventeen :” although I should have thought her 
older. In the best room were two oil portraits of the kit-cat 
size, representing the landlord and his infant son ; both looking 
as bold as lions, and staring out of the canvas with an intensity 
that would have been cheap at any price. They were painted, I 
think, by the artist who had touched up the Belleville doors with 
red and gold ; for I seemed to recognize his style immediately. 

After breakfast, we started to return by a different way from 
that which we had taken yesterday, and coming up at ten o’clock 
with an encampment of German emigrants carying their goods 
in carts, who had made a rousing fire which they were just quit- 
ting, stopped there to refresh, And very pleasant the fire 
was ; for, hot though it had been yesterday, it was quite cold to- 
day, and the wind blew keenly. Looming in the distance, as, we 
rode along, was another of the ancient Indian burial-places, 
called the Monk's Mound ;. in memory.of a body of fanatics of 
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the order of La Trappe, who founded a desolate convent there, | 
many years ago, when there were no settlers witain a tlousand 
miles, and were all swept off by the pernicious climate : in which 
lamentable fatality, few rational people will suppose, perhaps, 
that society experienced any very severe deprivation. 

The track of to-day had the same features as the track of 
yesterday. There was the swamp, the bush, the perpetual 
chorus of frogs, the rank, unseemly growth, the unwholesome 
steaming earth. Here and there, and frequently too, we en- 
countered a solitary broken-down waggon, full of some new 
settler’s goods. It was a pitiful sight to see one of these vehi- 
cles deep in the mire; the axle-tree broken; the wheel lying 
idly by its side; the man gone miles away, to look for assist- 
ance; the woman seated among their wandering household 
gods, with a baby at her breast, a picture of forlorn, dejected 
patience; the team of oxen crouching down mournfully in the 
mud, and breathing forth such clouds of vapour from their 
mouths and nostrils, that all the damp mist and fog around 
seemed to have come direct from them. 

In due time we mustered once again before the mer- 
chant tailor’s, and having done so, crossed over to the 
city in the ferry-boat; passing, on the way, a spot-called. 
Bloody Island, the duelling-ground of St. Louis, and so 
designated in honor of the last fatal combat fought t here, 
which was with pistols, breast to breast. Both combat- 
ants fell dead upon the ground; and possibly some ra- - 
tional people may think of them, as of the gloomy mad- 


men on the Monk’s Mount, that they were no great loss to 
the community. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Return -to Cincinnati. A Stage-coach Ride from that City to Columbus, 
and thence to Sandusky. So, by Lake Erie, to the Falls of Niagara, 


A® I had a desire to travel through the interior to the 
state of Ohio, and to “strike the lakes,” as the 
phrase is, at a small town called Sandusky, to which 
that route would conduct us on our way to Niagara, we 
had to return from St. Louis by the way we had come, 
and to retrace our former track as far as Cincinnati. 
The day on which Wwe were to take leave of St. Louis being | 
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very fine; and the steamboat which was to have started I 
don’t knew how early in the morning, postponing, for the third 
or fourth time, her departure until the afternoon 3 we rode for. 
ward to an old French village on the river, called properly 
Carondelet, and nicknamed Vide Poche, and arranged that the 
packet should call for us there. 

The place consisted of a few poor cottages, and two or three 
public-houses ; the state of whose larders certainly seemed to 
justify the second designation of the village, for there was 
nothing to eat in any of them. At length, however, by going 
back some half a mile or so, we found a solitary house where 
ham and coffee were procurable ; aud there we tarried to await 
the advent of the boat, which would come in sight from the 
green before the door, a long way off. 

It was a neat, unpretending village tavern, and we took our 
repast in a quaint little room with a bed in it, decorated with 
some old oil paintings, which in their time had probably done 
duty in a Catholic chapel or monastery. The fare was very 
good, and served with great cleanliness. The house was kept 
by a characteristic old couple, with whon.we had a long. talk, 
and who were perhaps a very good samp. of that kind of peo- 
ple in the West. 

The landlord was a dry, tough, hard-faced old fellow (not 
so very old either, for he was but just turned sixty, I should 
think), who had been out with the militia in the last war with 
England, and had seen all kinds of service,—except a battle; 
and he had been very near seeing that, he added : very near. 
He bad all his life been restless and locomotive, with an irre- 
sistible desire for change ; and was still the son of his old self: 
for-if he had nothing to keep him at home, he said (slightly 
jerking his hat and his thumb towards the window of the room 
in which the old lady sat, as we stood talking in front of the 
house) he would clean up his musket, and be off to Texas to- 
motrow morning. He was one of the very many descendants 
of Cain proper to this continent, who seem destined from their 
birth to serve as pioneers in the great human army: who 
gladly go on from year to year extending its outposts, and leav 
ing home after home behind them ; and die at last, utterly re 
gardless of their graves being left thousands of miles behind 
by the wandering generation who succeed. 

His wife was a domesticated kind-hearted old soul, who had 
come with him “from the queen city of the world,” which, it 
seemed, was Philadelphia; but had no love for this Western 
country, and indeed had little reason to bear it any ; having 
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seen her children, one by one, die here cf fever, in the full 
prime and beauty of their youth. Her heart was sore, she 
said, to think of them; and to talk on this theme, even to 
strangers, in that blighted place, so far from her old home, 
eased it somewhat, and became a melancholy pleasure. 

The boat appearing towards evening, we bade adieu to the 
poor old lady and her vagrant spouse, and making for the near- 
est landing-place, were soon on board The Messenger again, 
in our old cabin, and steaming down the Mississippi. 

If, the coming up this river, slowly making head against the 
stream, be an irksome journey, the shooting down it with the 
turbid current is almost worse ; for then the boat, proceeding 
at the rate of twelve or fifteen miles an hour, has to force its 
passage through a labyrinth of floating logs, which, in the dark, 
it is often impossible to see beforehand or avoid. All that 
night, the bell was never silent for five minutes at a time ; and 
after every ring the vessel reeled again, sometimes beneath a 
single blow, sometimes beneath a dozen dealt in quick succes- 
sion, the lightest of which seemed more than enough to beat in 
her frail keel, as though it had been pie-crust. Looking down 
upon the filthy river after dark, it seemed to be alive with 
monsters, as these black masses rolled upon the surface, or 
came starting up again, head first, when the boat, in ploughing 
her way among a shoal of such obstructions, drove a few 
among them, for the moment, under water. Sometimes, the 
engine stopped during a long interval, and then before her and 
‘behind, and gathering close about her on all sides, were so 
many of these ill-favoured obstacles that she was fairly hemmed 
in; the centre of a floating. island; and was constrained to 
pause until they parted, somewhere, as dark clouds will do 
before the wind, and opened by degrees a channel out. 

In good time next morning, however, we came again in sight 
of the detestable morass called Cairo; and stopping there to 
take in wood, lay alongside a barge, whose starting timbers 
scarcely held together. It was moored to the bank, and on its 
side was painted “‘Coffee House ;” that being, I suppose, the 
floating paradise to which the people fly for shelter when they 
lose their houses for a month or two beneath the hideous 
waters of the Mississippi. But looking southward from this 
point, we had the satisfaction of seeing that intolerable river 
dragging its slimy length and ‘ugly freight abruptly off towards 
New Orleans; ard passing a yellow line which stretched 
across the current, were again upon the clear Ohio, never, I 
trust, to see the Mississippi more, save in troubled-dreams and 
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nightmares, Leaving it for.the company of ‘ts sparkling neigh. 
bour, was like the transition from pain to ease, or the awaken- 
ing from a horrible vision to cheerful realities, 

We arrived at Louisville on the fourth night, and gladly 
availed ourselves of its excellent hotel. Next day we went on 
in the Ben Franklin, a beautiful mail steamboat, and reached 
Cincinnati shortly after midnight. Being by this time nearly 
tired of sleeping upon shelves, we had remained awake to go 
ashore straightway ; and groping a passage across the dark 
decks of other boats, and among labyrinths of engine-machin- 
ery and leaking casks of molasses, we reached the streets, 
knocked up the porter at the hotel where we had staid before, 
and were, to our great joy, safely housed soon afterwards. 

We rested but one day at Cincinnati, and then resumed our 
journey to Sandusky. As it comprised two varieties of stage- 
coach travelling, which, with those I have already glanced at, 
comprehend the main characteristics of this mode of transit in 
America, I will take the reader as our fellow-passenger, and 
pledge myself to perform the distance with all possible 
despatch. 

Our place of destination in the first instance is Columbus, 
It is distant about a hundred and twenty miles from Cincinnati, 
but there is a macadamized road (rare blessing !) the whole 
way, and the rate of travelling upon it is six miles an hour: 

We start at eight o’clock in the morning, in a great mail 
coach, whose huge cheeks are so very ruddy and plethoric, 
that it appears to be troubled with a tendency of blood to the 
head. Dropsical it certainly is, for it will hold a dozen pas- 
sengers inside. But, wonderful to add, it is very clean. and 
bright, being nearly new; and rattles through the streets of 
Cincinnati gaily. 

Our way lies through a beautiful country, richly cultivated, 
and luxuriant in its promise of an abundant harvest. Some- 
times we pass a field where the strong bristling stalks of Indian 
corn look like a crop of walking-sticks, and sometimes. an 
enclosure where the green wheat is springing up among a 
labyrinth of stumps ; the primitive worm-fence is universal, and 
an ugly thing it is; but the farms are neatly kept, and, save 
for these differences, one might be travelling just now in Kent, 

We often stop to water at a roadside inn, which is always 
dull and silent. The coachman dismounts and fills his bucket, 
and holds it to the horses’ heads. There is scarcely ever any 
one to help him; there are seldom any loungers standing round: 
and never any stable-company with jokes to crack. Some 
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times, when we have changed our team, there is a difficulty in 
starting again, arising out ‘of the prevalent mode of breaking a 
young ‘horse : which is to catch him, harness him against his 
will, and put him in a stage-coach without further notice: but 
we get on somehow or other, after a great many kicks anda 
violent struggle ; and jog on as before again. 

Occasionally, when we stop to change, some two or three 
half-drunken loafers will come loitering out with their hands in 
their pockets, or will be seen kicking their heels in rocking- 
chairs, or lounging on the window-sill, or sitting on a rail within 
the colonnade: they have not often anything to say though, 
either to us or to each other, but sit there idly staring at the 
coach and horses. The landlord of the inn is usually among 
them, and seems, of all the party, to be the least connected 
with the business of the house. Indeed he is with reference to 
the tavern, what the driver is in relation to the coach and pas- 
sengers: whatever happens in his sphere of action, he is quite 
indifferent, and perfectly easy in his mind. 

The frequent change of coachmen works no change or 
variety in the coachman’s character. He is always dirty, 
sullen, and taciturn. If he be capable of smartness of any 
kind, moral or physical, he has a faculty of concealing it which 
is truly marvellous. He never speaks to you as you sit beside 
him on the box, and if you speak to him, he answers (if at all) 
in monosyllables. He points out nothing on the road, and 
seldom looks at anything: being, to all appearance, thoroughly 
weary of it, and of existence generally. As to doing the 
honours of ‘hig coach, his business, as I have said, is with the 
horses. The coach follows because it is attached to them and 
goes on wheels: not because you are init. Sometimes, towards 
the end of a long stage, he suddenly breaks out into a dis- 
cordant fragment of an election song, but his face never sings 
along with him: it is only his voice, and not often that. 

He always chews and always spits, and never incumbers 
himself with a pocket-handkerchief. The consequences to the 
box passenger, especially when the wind blows towards him, 
are not agreeable. 

Whenever the coach stops, and you can hear the voices of 
_the inside passengers; or whenever any bystander addresses 
them or any one among them; or they address each other; 
you will hear one phrase repeated over and over and over 
again to the most extraordinary extent. It is an ordinary and 
unpromising phrase enough, being neither more nor less thas 
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“Yes, sir ;” but it is adapted to every variety of circumstance, 
and fills up every pause in the conversation. Thus: 

The time isone o’clock at noon. ‘The scene, a place where 
we are to stay to dine on this journey. The coach drives up 
to the door of an inn. The day is warm, and there are several 
idlers lingering about the tavern, and waiting for the public 
dinner. Among them, is a stout gentleman in a brown hat, 
‘swinging himself to and fro in a rocking-chair-on the pavement. 

As the coach stops, a gentleman in a straw hat looks out of 
the window. 

Srraw Har. (To the stout gentleman in the rocking- 
chair). I reckon that’s Judge Jefferson, ain’t it? 

Brown Hat.. (Still swinging; speaking very slowly; and 
without any emotion whatever.) Yes, sir. 

Srraw Hat. Warm weather, Judge. ‘ 

Brown Hart. Yes, sir. 

Srraw Hat. There was a snap of cold, last week. 

Brown Hut. Yes, sir. 

Straw Har. Yes, sir. 

A pause. They look at each other very seriously. 

Straw Hart. I calculate you'll have got through that case 
of the corporation judge, by this time, now ? 

Brown Hat. Yes, sir. 

Srraw Har. How did the verdict go, sir? 

Brown Har. For the defendant, sir. 

Straw Har. ({nterrogatively.) Yes, sir? 

Brown Har. (Affirmatively.) Yes, sir. 

Botu. (Musingly, as each gazes down the street.) Yes, 
sir. 

Another pause. They look at each other again, still more 
seriously than before. 

Brown Hart. This coach is rather behind its time to-day, 
1 guess. 

Srraw Har. (Doubtingly.) Yes, sir. 

Brown Har. (Looking at his watch.) Yes, sir; nigh upon 
two hours. 

Srraw Har. (Raising his eyebrows in very great surprise.) 
Yes, sir? 

Brown Har. (Decisively, as he puts up his watcn.) Yes, 
Bir. 

ALL THE OTHER INSIDE PASSENGERS (among themselves) 
Yes, sir. 

CoacHMAN (in a very surly tone). . No it a’nt. 

Straw Har (to the coachman). Well, I don’t knew, siz 
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We were a pretty tall time coming that last fifteen mile. ‘That's 
a fact. ; Fat 

The coachman making no reply, and plainly declining to 
enter into any controversy on a subject so far removed from 
his sympathies and feelings, another passenger says ‘‘ Yes, sir 3” 
and the gentleman in the straw hat in acknowledgment of his 
courtesy, says ‘‘ Yes, sir,” to him, in return. The straw hat 
then inquires of the brown hat, whether that coach in which he 
(the straw hat) then sits, is not a new one? ‘To which the 
brown hat again makes answer, “‘ Yes, sir.” 2 

Straw Hat. I thought so. Pretty loud smell of varnish, 
sir? 

Brown Har. Yes, sir. 

ALL THE OTHER INSIDE PASSENGERS. Yes, sir. 

Brown Har (to the company in general). Yes, sir. 

The conversational powers of the company having been by 
this tire pretty heavily taxed, the straw hat opens the door 
and gets out; and all the rest alight also. We dine soon after. 
wards with the boarders in the house, and have nothing to drink 
but tea and coffee. As they are both very bad and the water 
is worse, I ask for brandy; but it is a Temperance Hotel, and 
spirits are not to be had for love or money. ‘This preposterous 
forcing of unpleasant drinks down the reluctant throats of 
travellers is not at all uncommon in America, but I never dis- 
covered that the scruples of such wincing landlords induced 
them to preserve any unusually nice balance between the 
quality of their fare, and their scale of charges: on the con- 
trary, I rather suspected them of diminishing the one and 
exalting the other, by way of recompense for the loss of their 
profit on the sale of spirituous liquors. After all, perhaps, the 
plainest course for persons of such tender consciences, would 
be, a total abstinence from tavern-keeping. 

Dinner over, we get into another vehicle which is ready at 
the door (for the coach has been changed in the interval), and 
resume our journey ; which continues through the same kind 
of country until evening, when we come to the town where we 
are to stop for tea and supper ; and having delivered the mail 
bags at the Post-office, ride through the usual wide street, lined 
with the usual stores and houses (the drapers always having 
hung up at their door, by way of sign, a piece of bright red 
cloth), to the hotel where this meal is nrevared. There 
being many boarders here, we sit down a large party, and a 
very melancholy one as usual. But there is a buxom hostess 
at the head of the table, and opposite, a simple Weish school 
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master with his wife and child; who came tere, on a specula- 
tion of greater promise than performance, to teach the classics: 
and they are sufficient subjects of interest until the meal is 
over, and another coach ready. In it we go on once more, 
lighted by a bright moon, until midnight ; when we stop to 
change the coach again, and remain for half an hour or so in a 
miserable room, with a blurred lithograph of Washington over 
the smoky fireplace, and a mighty jug of cold water on the 
table : to which refreshment the moody passengers do so apply 
themselves that they would seem to be, one and all, keen 
patients of Doctor Sangrado. Among them is a very liitle boy, 
who chews tobacco like a very big one; and a droning gentle- 
man, who talks arithmetically and statistically on all subjects, 
from poetry downwards ; and who always speaks in the.same 
key, with exactly the same emphasis, and with very grave de- 
liberation, He came outside just now, and told me how that 
the uncle of a certain young lady who had been spirited away 
and married by a certain captain, lived in these parts; and 
huw this uncle was so valiant and ferocious that he shouldn’t 
wonder if he were to follow the said captain to England, “and 
shoot him down in the street, wherever he found him;” in the 
feasibility of which strong measure I, being: for the moment 
rather prone to contradiction, from feeling half asleep and very 
tired, declined to acquiesce: assuring him that if the uncle did 
resort to it, or gratified any other little whim of the like nature, 
he would find himself one morning prematurely throttled at the . 
Old Bailey ; and that he would do well to make his will before 
he went, as he would certainly want it before he had been in 
Britain very long. 

On we go, all night, and by-and-by the day begins to break, 
and presently the first cheerful rays of the warm stn come 
slanting on us brightly. It sheds its light upon a miserable 
waste of sodden grass, and dull trees, and squalid puts, whose 
aspect is forlorn and grievous in the last degree. A very 
desert in the wood, whose growth of green is dank and noxious 
jike that upon the top of standing water: where pnisonous fun- 
gus grows in the rare footprint on the oozy ground, and spouts 
like witches’ coral from the crevices in the cabin wall and 
floor ; it is a hideous thing to lie upon the very threshold of a 
city. But it was purchased years ago, and as the owner can- 
not be discovered, the State has been unable to reclaim it. So 
there it remains, in the midst of cultivation and improvement, 
like ground accursed, and made obscene and rank by some 
great crime. 
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We reached Columbus shortly before seven o'ciock, and 
stayed there, to refresh, that day and night: having excellent 
apartments in a very large unfinished hotel called the Neill 
House, which were richly fitted with the polished wood of the 
black walnut, and opened on a handsome portico and stone 

verandah, like rooms in some Italian mansion. The town is 
- clean and pretty, and of course is “ going to be” much larger. 
It is the seat of the State legislature of Ohio, and lays claim, ir 
consequence, to some consideration and importance. 

There being no stage-coach next day, upon the road we 
wished to take, I hired ‘‘an extra” at a reasonable charge, to 
carry us to Tiffin; a small town from whence there is a rail- 
road to Sanduky. This extra. was an ordinary four-horse 
stage-coach, such as I have described, changing horses and 
drivers, as the stage-coach would, but was exclusively our own 
for the journey. To ensure our having horses at the proper 
stations, and being incommoded by no strangers, the proprie- 
tors sent an agent on the box, who was to accompany us the 
whole way through; and thus attended, and bearing with us, 
besides, a hamper full of savoury cold meats, and fruit, and 
wine; we started off again, in high spirits, at half-past six 
o'clock next morning, very much delighted to be by ourselves, 
and disposed to enjoy even the roughest journey. 

It was well for us that we were in this humour, for the road 
we went over that day, was certainly enough to have shaken 
.tempers that were not resolutely at Set Fair, down to some 
inches below Stormy. At one time we were all flung together 
in a heap at the bottom of the coach, and at another we were 
crushing our heads against the roof. Now, one side was down 
deep in the mire, and we were holding on to the other. Now, 
the coach was lying on the tails of the two wheelers ; and now 
it was rearing up’ in the air, in a frantic state, with all four 
horses standing on the top of an insurmountable eminence, 
looking coolly back at it, as though they would say “ unharness 
us. It can’t be done.” The drivers on these roads, who cet- 
tainly get over the ground in a manner which is quite miracu- 
ulous, so twist and turn the team about in forcing a passage, 
corkscrew fashion, through the bogs and swamps, that it was 
quite a common circumstance on looking out of the window, 
to see the coachman with the ends of a pair of reins in his 
hands, apparently driving nothing, or playing at horses, and the 
leaders staring at one unexpectedly from the back of the 
coach, as if they had some idea of getting up behind. A great 
Portion of the way was over what is called a corduroy road, 
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which is made by throwing trunks of trees in‘o a marsh, and 
leaving them to settle there. The very slightest of the jolts 
with which the ponderous carriage fell from log to log, was 
enough, it seemed, to have dislocated all the bones in the 
human body. It would be impossible to experience a similiar 
set of sensations, in any other circumstances, unless perhaps in 
attempting to go up to the top of St. Paul’s in an omnibus. 
Never, never once, that day, was the coach in any position, at- 
titude, or kind of motion to which we are accustomed in 
coaches. Never did it make the smallest approach to one’s 
experience of the proceedings of any sort of vehicle that goes 
on wheels. 

Still, it was a fine day, and the temperature was delicious, 
and though we had left Summer behind us in the west, and 
were fast leaving Spring, we were moving towards Niagara and 
home. We alighted in a pleasant wood towards the middle of 
the day, dined on a fallen tree, and leaving our best fragments 
with a cottager, and our worst with the pigs (who swarm in this 
part of the country like grains of sand on the sea-shore, to the 
great comfort of our commissariat in Canada), we went forward 
again, gaily. 

As night came on, the track grew narrower and narrower, 
until at last it so lost itself among the trees, that the driver 
seemed to find his way by instinct. We had the comfort of 
knowing, at least, that there was no danger of his falling asleep, 
for every now and then a wheel would strike against an unseen 
stump with such a jerk, that he was fain to hold on pretty tight 
and pretty quick, to keep himself upon the box. Nor was 
there any reason to dread the least danger from furious driving, 
inasmuch as over that broken ground the horses had enough to 
do to walk; as to shying, there was no room for that ; and a 
herd of wild elephants could not have run away in such a wood, 
with such a coach at their heels. So we stumbled along, quite 
satisfied. 

These stumps of trees are a curious feature in American 
travelling. ‘The varying illusions they present to the unaccus- 
tomed eye as it grows dark, are quite astonishing in their 
number and reality. Now, there is a Grecian urn erected in 
the centre of a lonély field; now there is a woman weeping at 
a tomb; now a very common-place old gentlemen in a white 
waistcoat, with a thumb thrust into each arm-hole of his coat, 
now astudent poring on a book; now a crouching negro; 
now, a horse, a dog, a cannon, an armed man ; a hunch-back 
throwing off his cloak and stepping forth into the light. They 
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were often as entertaining to me as so many glasses in a magie 
lantern, and never took their shapes at my bidding, but seemed 
to force themselves upon me, whether I would or no; and 
strange to say, I sometimes recognized in them counterpatts of 
figures once familiar to me in pictures attached to childish 
books, forgotten long ago. } 

It soon became too dark, however, even for this amusement, 
and the trees were so close together that their dry branches 

~ rattled against the coach on either side, and obliged us all to 
keep our heads within. It lightened too for three whole 
hours; each flash being very bright, and blue, and long; and 
as the vivid streaks came darting in among the crowded 
branches, and the thunder rolled gloomily above the tre: tops, 
one could scarcely help thinking that there were better neigh- 
bourhoods at such a time than thick woods afforded. 

“At length, between ten and eleven o’clock at night, a few 
feeble lights appeared in the distance, and Upper Sandusky, an 
Indian village, where we were to stay till morning, lay before 
us. 

They were gone to bed at the log Inn, which was the only 
house of entertainment in the place, but soon answered to our 
knocking, and got some tea for us in a sort of kitchen or com- 
mon-room, tapestried with old newspapers, pasted against the 
wall. The bed-chamber to which my wife and I were shown, 
was a large, low, ghostly room; with a quantity of withered 
branches on the hearth, and two doors without any fastening, 
opposite to each other, both opening on the black night and 
wild country, and so contrived, that one of them always blew 
the other open: a novelty in domestic architecture, which I do 
not remember to have seen before, and which I was somewhat 
disconcerted to have forced on my attention after getting into 
bed, as I had a considerable sum in gold for our travelling ex- 
penses, in my dressing-casé. Some of the luggage, however, 
piled against the panels, soon settled this difficulty, and my 
sleep would not have been very much affected that night, I 
believe, though it had failed to do so. 

My Boston friend climbed up to bed, somewhere in the roof, 
wnere another guest was already snoring hugely. But being 
bitten beyond his power of endurance, he turned out again, 
and fled for shelter to the coach, which was airing itself in front 
of the house. This was nota very politic step, as it turned out; 
for the pigs scenting him, and looking upon the c.ach as a kind 
of pie with some manner of meat inside, grunted round it so 
hideously, that he was afraid to come out again, and Jay there 
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shivering, till morning. Nor was it possible to warm him, when 
he did come out, by means of a glass of brandy; for in Indian 
villages, the legislature, with a very good and wise intention, 
forbids the sale of spirits by tavern keepers. The precaution, 
however, is quite inefficacious, for the Indians never fail to pro- 
cure liquor of a worse kind, at a dearer price, from. travelling 
pedilars. 

It is a settlement of the Wyandot Indians who inhabit this 
place. Among the company at breakfast was a mild old gen- 
tleman, who had been for many years employed by the Uuited 
States Government in conducting negotiations with the Indians, 
and who had just concluded a treaty with these people by which 
they bound themselves, in consideration of a certain annual sum, 
to remove next year to some land provided for them, west of the 
Mississippi, and a little way beyond St. Louis. He gave mea 
moving account of their strong attachment to the familiar scenes 
of their infancy, and in particular to the burial-places of their 
kindred ; and of their great reluctance to leave them. He had 
witnessed many such removals, and always with pain, though he 
knew that they departed for their own good. The question 
whether this tribe should go or stay, had been discussed 
among them a day or two before, in a hut erected for the purpose, 
the logs of which still lay upon the ground before the inn. 
When the speaking was done, the ayes and noes were ranged 
on opposite sides, and every male adult voted in his turn. 
The moment the result was known, the minority (a large one) 
cheerfully yielded to the rest, and withdrew all kind of opposition. 

We met some of these poor Indians afterwards, riding on 
shaggy ponies. They were so like the meaner sort of gipsies, that 
if I could have seen any of them in England, I should have con- 
cluded, as a matter of course, that they belonged to that wan- 
dering and restless people. 

Leaving this town directly after breakfast, we pushed forward 
again, over a, rather worse road than yesterday, if possible, and 
arrived about noon at Tiffin, where we parted with the extra. 
At two o’clock we took the railroad; the travelling on which 
was very slow, its construction being indifferent, and the ground 
wet and marshy ; and arrived at Sandusky in time to dine that 
evening. We put up at a comfortable little hotel on the brink 
of Lake Erie, lay there that night, and had no choice but to 
wait there next day, until a steamboat bound for Buffalo ap- 
peared. The town, which was sluggish and uninteresting 
enough, was something like the back of an English watering: 
place, out of the season. 
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Our host, who was very attentive and anxious to make us 
comfortable, was a handsome middle-aged man, who had come 
to this town from New England, in which part of the country 
he was “raised.” When I say that he constantly walked in and 
out of the room with his hat on; and stopped to converse in 
the samme free-and-easy state: and lay down on our sofa, and 
pulled his newspaper out of his pocket, and read it at his ease; 
I merely mention these traits as characteristic of the country : 
not at all as being matter of complaint, or as having been dis- 
agreeabie to me. I should undoubtedly be offended by such - 
proceedings at home, because there they are not the custom, 
and where they are not, they would be impertinences ; but in 
America, the only desire of a good-natured fellow of this kind, 
is to treat his guests hospitably and well; and I had no more 
right, and I can truly sayno more disposition, to measure his 
conduct by our English rule and standard, than 1 had to quarrel 
with him for not being of the exact stature which would qualify 
him for admission into the Queen’s grenadier guards. As little 
inclination had I to find fault with a funny old lady who was an 
upper domestic in this establishment, and who, when she came 
to wait upon us at any meal, sat herself down comfortably in 
the most convenient chair, and producing a large pin to pick 
her teeth with, remained preforming that ceremony, and stead- 
fastly regarding us meanwhile with much gravity and compos- 
ure (now and then pressing us to eat a little more), until it was 
time to clear away. It was enough for us, that whatever we 
wished done was done with great civility and readiness, and a 
desire to oblige, not only here, but everywhere else ; and that 
all our wants were, in general, zealously anticipated. 

We were taking an early dinner at this house, on the day 
after our arrival, which was Sunday, when a steamboat came in 
sight, and presently touched at the wharf. As she proved to be 
on her way to Buffalo, we hurried on board with all speed, and 
soon left Sandusky far behind us. 

She was a large vessel of five hundred tons, and handsomely 
fitted up, though with high-pressure engines ; which always con- 
veyed that kind of feeling to me, which ] should be likely to ex- 
perience, I think, iff had lodgings on the first floor of a pow- 
der-mili, She was laden with flour, some casks of which com- 
modity were stored upon the deck. The captain coming up to 
have a little conversation, and to introduce a friend, seated 
himself astride of one of these barrels, like a Bacchus of private 
ife y and pulling a great clasp-knife out of his pocket, began ta 

whittle” it as he talked, by paring thin slices off the edges 
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And he whittled with such industry and hearty good will, that 
but for his being called away very soon, it must have disappeared 
bodily, and left nothing in its place but grist and shavings. 

After calling at one or two flat places, with low dams stretch- 
ing out into the lake, whereon were. stumpy lighthouses, like 
windmills without sails, the whole looking like a Dutch vignette, 
we came at midnight to Cleveland, where we lay all night, and 
until nine o'clock next morning. 

I entertained quite a curiosity in reference to this place, from 
having seen at Sandsky a specimen of its literature in the shape 
of a newspaper, which was very strong indeed upon the subject 
of Lord Ashburton’s recent arrival at Washington, to adjust the 
points in dispute between the United States Government and 
Great Britain: informing its readers that as America had 
“whipped” England in her infancy, and whipped her again in 
her youth, so it was clearly necessary that she must whip her 
once again in her maturity : and pledging its credit to all True 
Americans, that if Mr. Webster did his duty in the approaching 
negotiations, and sent the English Lord home again in double 
quick time, they should, within two years, sing “ Yankee 
Doodle in Hyde Park, and Hail Columbia in the scarlet courts 
_of Westminster” ! I found it a pretty town, and had the sat- 
isfaction of beholding the outside of the office of the journal 

“from which I have just quoted. I did not enjoy the delight of 

seeing the wit who indited the paragraphs in question, but I 
have no doubt he is a prodigious man in his way, and held in 
high repute by a select circle. ; 

There was a gentleman on board, to whom, as I unintention- 
ally learned through the thin partition which divided our state- 
room from the cabin in which he and his wife conversed to- 
gether, I was unwittingly the occasion of very great uneasiness. 
{ don’t know why or wherefore, but 1 appeared to run in his 
mind perpetually, and to dissatisfy him very much. First of all I 
heard him say : and the most ludicrous part of the business was, 
that he said it in my very ear, and could not have communicated 
more directly with me, if he had leaned upon my shoulder, and 
whispered me: “Boz is on board still, my dear.” After a con- 
siderable pause, he added, complainingly, “Boz keeps himself 
very close :” which was true enough, for I was not very well, 
and was lying down, with a book. I thought he had done 
with me after this, but I was deceived; for a long interval 
having elapsed, during which I imagine him to have been turn- 
ing restlessly from side to side, and trying to go to sleep; he 
broke out again, with “1 suppose that Boz will be writing a 
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book by-and-by, and putting all our names in it! ? at which ime 
aginary consequence of being on board a boat with Boz, he 
groaned, and became silent. ' 

We called at the town of Erie, at eight o’clock that night, 
and Jay there an hour. . Between five and six next morning, we 
arrived at Buffalo, where we breakfasted ; and being too near 
the Great Falls to wait patiently anywhere else, we set off by 
the train, the same morning at nine o'clock, to Niagara. ; 

It was a miserable day ; chilly and raw ; adamp.mist falling ; 
and the trees in that northern region quite bare and wintry. 
Whenever the train halted, I listened for the roar ; and was 
constantly straining my eyes in the direction where I knew the 
Falls must be, from seeing the river rolling on towards them ; 
every moment expecting to behold the spray. Within a few 
minutes cf our stopping, not before, I saw two great white clouds 
rising up slowly and majestically from the depths of the earth. 
That was all. At length we alighted: and then for the first 
time, I heard the mighty rush of water, and felt the ground trem- 
ble underneath my feet. 

The bank is very steep, and was slippery with rain, and half. 
melted ice. I hardly know how I got down, but I was soon at 
the bottom, and climbing, with two English officers who were 
crossing and had joined me, over some broken rocks, deafened 
by the noise, half-blinded by the spray, and wet to the skin. 
We were at the foot of the American Fall. Icould see an im- 
mense torrent of water tearing headiong down from some great 
height, but had no idea of shape, or situation, or anything but 
vague immensity. 

When we were seated in the little ferry-boat, and were cross- 
ing the swoln river immediately before both cataracts, I began 
to feel what it was: but I was ina manner stunned, and una- 
ble to comprehend the vastness of the scene. It was not until 
1 came on Table Rock, and looked—Great Heaven, on what a 
fall of bright-green water !—that it came upon me in its full 
might and majesty. 

Then, when | felt how near to my Creator I was standing, 
the first effect, and the enduring one—instant and lasting—of 
the tremendous spectacle, was Peace. Peace of Mind, tran- 
quillity, calm recollections of the Dead, great thoughts of 
Eternal Rest and Happiness: nothing of gloom or terrror. 
Niagara was at once stamped upon my heart, an Image of 
Beauty; to remain there, changeless and indelible, until its 
pulses cease to beat, for ever. 1 


Oh, how the stiife and trouble of daily life receded from my 
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view, and lessened in the distance, during the ten memorable 
days we passed on that Enchanted Ground! What voices spoke 
from out the thundering water; what faces, faded from the 
earth, looked out upon me from its gleaming depths ; what’ 
Heavenly promise glistened in those angels’ tears, the drops of 
many hues, that showered around, and twined themselves about 
the gorgeous arches which the changing rainbows made ! 

I never stirred in all that time from the Canadian side, 
whither I had gone at first. I never crossed the river again, 
for I knew there were people on the other shore, and in such 
a place it is naturdl to shun strange company. To wander to 
and fro all day, and see the cataracts from all points of view; 
to stand upon the edge of the Great Horse Shoe Fall, marking 
the hurried water gathering strength as it approached the verge, 
" yet seeming, too, to pause before it shot into the gulf below; 
to gaze from the river's level up at the torrent as it came stream- 
ing down; to climb the neighbouring heights and watch it 
through the trees, and see the wreathing water in the rapids 
hurrying on to take its fearful plunge ; to linger in the shadow 
of the solemn rocks three miles below ; watching the river as, 
stirred by no visible cause, it heaved and eddied and awoke 
the echoes, being troubled yet, far down beneath the surface, 
by its giant leap ; to have Niagara before me, lighted by the sun 
and by the moon, red in the day’s decline, and grey as evening 
slowly fell upon it; to look upon it every day, and wake up in 
the night and hear its ceaseless voice: this was enough. 

I think in every quiet season now, still do those waters roll 
and leap, and roar and tumble all day long; still are the rain- 
bows spanning them a hundred feet below. Still, when the sun 
is on them, do they shine and glow like molten gold. Still, 
when the day is gloomy, do they fall like snow, or seem to 
crumble away like the front of a great chalk cliff, or roll down 
the rock like dense white smoke. But always does the mighty 
stream appear to die as it comes duwn, and always from its un- 
fathomable grave arises that tremendous ghost of spray and 
must, which is never laid : which has haunted this place with the 
same cread solemnity since Darkness brooded on the deep, 
and that first flood before the Deluge—Light—came rushing or 
Creation at the word of God. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Tx Canada; Toronto; Kingston ; Montreal; Quebe:; St. Fohn’s. IA 
the United States again; Lebanon; The Shaker Village; and Wes 
Point. 


| WISH to abstain from instituting any comparison, or 


fine myself to a very brief account of our journeyings in the lat- 
ter territory. 

But before I leave Niagara, I must advert to one disgusting 
circumstance, which can hardly have escaped the observation 
of any decent traveller who has visited the Falls. 

On Table Rock, there is a cottage belonging to a Guide, 
where little relics of the place are sold, and where visitors reg- 
ister their names in a book kept for that purpose. On the wall 
of the room in which a great many of these volumes are pre- 
served, the following request is posted: ‘ Visitors wil! please 
not copy nor extract the remarks and poetical effusions from 
the registers and albums kept here.” 

But for this intimation, I should have let them lie upon the 
tables on which they were strewn with careful negligence, like 
books in a drawing-room: being quite satisfied with the stupen- 
dons silliness of certain stanzas with an anti-climax at the end of 
each, which were framed and hung up on the wall. Curious, 
however, after reading this announcement, to see what kind of 
morsels were so carefully preserved, I turned a few leaves, and 
found them scrawled all over with the vilest and the filthiest 
ribaldry that ever human hogs delighted in. 

It is humiliating enough to know that there are among men, 
brutes so obscene and worthless, that they can delight in laying 
their miserable profanations*upon the very steps of Nature’s 
greatest altar. But that these should be hoarded up for the 
delight of their fellow swine, and kept in a public place where 
any eyes may see them, is a d.sgrace to the English language 
in which they are written (though I hope few of these entries 
have been made by Englishmen), and a reproach to the English 
side, on which they are preserved. 

_ The quarters of our soldiers at Niagara, are finely and airily 
situated. Some of these are large detached houses on the plain 
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above the Falls, which was originally designed for hotels ; and 
in the evening time, when the women and children were leaning 
over the balconies watching the men as they played at ball and 
other games upon the grass before the door, they often pre- 
sented a little picture of cheerfulness and animation which made 
it guite a pleasure to pass that way. 

At any garrisoned point where the line of demarcation 
between one country and other is so very narrow as at Niagara, 
desertion from the ranks can scarcely fail to be of frequent 
occurrence ; and it may be reasonably supposed that when the 
soldiers entertain the wildest and maddest hopes of the fortune 
and independence that await them on the other side, the impulse 
to play traitor, which such a place suggests to dishonest minds, 
is not weakened. Butit very rarely happens that the men who 
do desert, are happy or conterted afterwards; and many in- 
stances have been known in which they have confessed their 
grievous disappointment, and their earnest desire to return to 
their old service if they could but be assured of pardon, or of 
lenient treatment. Many of their comrades, notwithstanding, 
do the like, from time to time; and instances of loss of life in 
the effort to cross the river with this object, are far from being 
uncommon. Several men were drowned in the attempt to 
swim across, not long ago; and one, who had the madness to 
trust himself upon a table as a raft, was swept down to the 
whirlpool, where his mangled body eddied round and round 
some days. 

I am inclined to think that the noise of the Falls is very 
much exaggerated; and this will appear the more probable 
when the depth of the great basin in which the water is re- 
ceived, is taken into account. At no time during our stay 
there, was the wind at all high or boisterous, but we never 
heard them, threé miles off, even at the very quiet time of sun: 
set, though we often tried. 

Queenston, at which place the steamboat starts for Toronto 
(or 1 should rather say at which place they call, for their whart 
is at Lewiston on the opposite shore), is situated in a delicious 
valley, through which the Niagara river, in colour a very deep 
green, pursues itscourse. Itis approached by a road that takes 
its winding way among the heights by which the town is shel- 
tered; and seen from this point is extremely beautiful and 
picturesque. On the most conspicuous of these heights stood 
a monument erected by the Pravincial legislature in memory of 
General Brock, who was slain in a battle with the American 
Forces, after having won the victory.- Some vagabond, sup 
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posed to le a fellow of the name of Lett, who is now, or wha 
lately was, in prison as a felon, blew up this monument two 
years ago, and it is now a melancholy ruin, with a long frag 
ment of iron railing hanging dejectedly from its top, and waving 
to and fro like a wild ivy branch or broken vine stem. _ It is of 
tauch higher importance than it may seem, that this statue 
should be repaired at the public cost, as it ought to have been 
long ago. Firstly, because it is beneath the dignity of England 
to allow a memorial raised in honour of one of her defenders, 
to remain in this condition, on the very spot where he died. 
Secondly, because the sight of it in its present state, and the rec- 
ollection of the unpunished outrage which brought it to this 
pass, is not very likely to soothe down border feelings among 
English subjects here, or compose their border quarrels and 
dislikes, | 

I was standing on the wharf at this place, watching the pas- 
sengers embarking in a steamboat which preceded that whose 
coming we awaited, and participating in the anxiety with which 
a sergeant’s wife was collecting her few goods together—keep- 
ing one distracted eye hard upon the porters, who were hurry- 
ing them on board, and the other on a hoopless washing tub 
for which, as being the most utterly worthless of all her move- 
ables, she seemed to entertain particular affection—when three 
or four soldiers with a recruit came up and went on board. 

The recruit was a likely young fellow enough, strongly built 
and well made, but by no means sober : indeed he had all the 
air of a man who had been more or less drunk for sorae days. 
He carried a small bundle over his shoulder, slung at the end of 
a walking-stick, and had a short pipe in his mouth. He was 
as dusty and dirty as recruits usually are, and his shoes be- 
tokened that he had travelled on foot some distance, but he was 
ina very jocose state, and shook hands with this soldier, and 
clapped that one on the back, and talked and laughed contin- 
nally, like a roaring idle dog as he was. 

The soldiers rather laughed at this blade than with him; 
seeming to say, as they stood straightening their canes in their 
hands, and looking coolly at him over their glazed stocks, 

“Go on, my boy, while you may! you'll know better by- 
and-by :” when suddenly the novice, who had been backing to- 
wards the gangway in his notsy merriment, fell overboard before 
their eyes, and splashed heavily down into the river between 
the vesset and the dock, 

I never saw such a good thing as the change that came over 
these soldiers in an instant, Almost before the man was down, © 
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their professional manner, their stiffness and constraint, were 
gone, and they were filled with the most violent energy. In 
less time than is required to tell it, they had him out again feet 
first, with the tails of his coat flapping over his eyes, everything 
about him hanging the wrong away, and the water streaming off 
at every thread inhis threadbare dress. But the moment they 
-set bim upright and found that he was none the worse, tney 
were soldiers again, looking over their glazed stocks more com 

posedly than ever. 

The half-sobered recruit glanced round for a moment, as if 
his first impulse were to express some gratitude for his pres- 
ervation, but seeing them with this air of total unconcern, and 
having bis wet pipe presented to him with an oath by the 
soldier who had been by far the most anxious of the party, he 
stuck it his mouth, thrust his hands into his moist pockets, and 
without even shaking the water off his clothes, walked on board 
whistling; not to say as if nothing had happened, but as if he 
had meant to do it, and it had been a perfect success. 

Our steamboat came up directly this had left the wharf, 
and soon bore us to the mouth of the Niagara ; where the stars 
and stripes of America flutter on one side, and the Union Jack 
of England on the other: and so narrow is the space between 
them that the sentinels in either fort can often hear the watch- 
word of the other country given. Thence we emerged on 
Lake Ontario, an inland sea; and by half-past six o’clock were 
at Toronto. | 

The. country round this town being very flat, is bare of scenic 
interest ;~ but the town itself is full of life and motion, bustle, 
business, and improvment. ‘The streets are well paved, and 
lighted with gas; the houses are large and good; the shops 
excellent. Many of them have a display of goods in their 
windows, such as may be seen in thriving county towns 
in England ; and there are some which would do no discredit 
to the metropolis itself. There is a good stone prison here ; 
and there are, beside, a handsome church, a court-house, 
public offices, many commodious private residences, and a 
government observatory for noting and recording magnetic va. 
nations. In the College of Upper Canada, which is one of 
the public establishments of the city, a sound education in 
every department of polite earning can be bad, at very 
moderate expense: the annual .charge for the instruction of 
each pupil, not exceeding nine pounds sterling. It has pretty 
good endowments in the way of land, and is a valuable and 
aseful ipstitution. 
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The first stone of a new college had been laid but a few days 
before, by the Governor General. It will be a handsome, 
spacious edifice, approached by a long avenue, which is already 
planted and made available as a public walk. The town is 
well adapted for wholesome exercise at all seasons, for the foot 
ways in the thoroughfares which le beyond the piincipal street, 
are planked like floors, and kept in very good and clean repair. 

It is a matter of deep regret that political differences should 
have run high in this place, and led to most discieditable and 
disgraceful results. It is not long since guns were discharged 
from a window in this town at the successful candidates in an 
election, and the coachman of one of them was actually shot 
in the body, though not dangerously wounded. But one man 
was killed on the same occasion ; and from the very window 
whence he received his death, the very flag which shielded his 
murderer (not only in the commission of his crime, but from its 
consequences), was displayed again on the occasion of the 
public ceremony performed by the Governor General, to which 
I have just adverted. Of all the colours in the rainbow, there 
is but one which could be so employed: I need not say that 
flag was orange. 

The time of leaving Toronto for Kingston, is noon. By 
eight o’clock next morning, the traveller is at the end of his 
journey, which is performed by steamboat upon Lake Ontario, 
calling at Port Hope.and Coburg, the latter a cheerful - thriv- 
ing little town. Vast quantities of flour form the chief item in 
the freight of these vessels. We had no fewer than one 


thousand and eighty barrels on board, between Coburg and . 


Kingston, 

The latter place, which is now the seat of government in 
Canada, is a very poor town, rendered still poorer in the ap- 
pearance of its market-place by the ravages of a recent fire 
Indeed, it may be said of Kingston, that one half of it appears 
to be burnt down, and the other half not to be built up. The 
Government House is neither elegant nor commodious, yet it is 
almost the only house of any importance in the neighbour- 
hood. 

There is an admirable jail here, well and wisely governed, 
and excellently regulated, in every respect.. The men were em- 
ployed as shoemakers, ropemakers, blacksmiths, tailors, car 
penters, and stonecutters ; and in building a new prison, which 


was pretty far advanced towards completion. The female ~ 


prisoners were occupied in needlework. Among them was a 
beautiful girl of twenty, who had been there nearly three yaare 
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She acted as bearer of secret despatches for the self-styled Pas 
triots on Navy Island, during the Canadian Insurrection: 
sometimes dressing as a girl, and carrying them in her stays ; 
sometimes attiring herself as a boy, and secreting them in the 
lining of her hat. In the latter character she always rode as a 
boy would, which was nothing to her, for she could govern any 
horse that any man could ride, and could drive four-in-hand 
with the best whip in those parts. Setting forth on ane of her 
patriotic missions, she appropriated to herself the first horse she 
could lay her hands on; and this offence had brought her where 
I saw her. She had quite a lovely face, though, as the reader 
may suppose from this sketch of her history, there was a lurk- 
ing devil in her bright eye, which looked out pretty sharply from 
between her prison bars. 

There is a bomb-proof fort here of great strength, which oc- 
cupies a bold position, and is capable, doubtless, of doing good 
service ; though the town is much too close upon the frontier 
to be long held, I should imagine, for its present purpose in 
troubled times. ‘There is also a small navy-yard, where a 
couple of Government steamboats were building, and getting 
on vigorously. 

We left’ Kinsgton for Montreal on the tenth of May, at half- 
past nine in the morning, and proceeded in a steamboat down 
the St. Lawrence river. The beauty of this noble stream at 
almost any point, but especially in the commencement of this 
journey when it winds its way among the thousand Islands, 
can hardly be imagined. The number and constant succession 
of these islands, all green and richly wooded ; their fluctuat- 
ing sizes, some so large that for half an hour together one 
among them will appear as the opposite bank of the river, 
and some so small that they are mere dimples on its broad bosom ; 
their infinite variety of shapes; and the numberless combina- 
tions of beautiful forms which the trees growing on them pre- 
sent: all form a picture fraught with uncommon interest and 
pleasure. 

In the afternoon we shot down some rapids where the river 
boiled and bubbled strangely, and where the force and head- 
long violence of the current were tremendous. At seven 
o’clock we reached Dickenson’s Landing, whence travellers pro- 
ceed for two or three hours by stage-coach: the navigation of 
the river being rendered so dangerous and difficult in the inter- 
val, by rapids, that steamboats do not make the passage. ‘The 
number and length of those portages, over which the roads are 
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bad, and the travelling slow, render the way between the towns 
of Montreal and Kingston, somewhat tedious. 

Our course lay over a wide, uninclosed tract of country at a 
little distance from the river side, whence the bright warning 
lights on the dangerous parts of the St. Lawrence shone vividly. 
The night was dark and raw, and the way dreary enough. It 
was nearly ten o’clock when we reached the wharf where the 
pext steamboat lay ; and went on board, and to bed. 

She lay there all night, and started as soon as it was day. 
The morning was ushered in by a violent thunderstorm, and 
was very wet, but gradually improved and brightened up. _Go- 
ing on deck after breakfast, I was amazed to see floating down 
with the stream, a most gigantic raft, with some thirty or forty 
wooden houses upon it, and at least as many flag masts, so that 


it looked like a nautical street. I saw many of these rafts | 


afterwards, but never one so large. All the timber, or “Jum- 
ber,” as it is called in America, which is brought, down the St. 
Lawrence, is floated down in this manner. When the raft 


reaches its place of destination, it is broken up; the materials 


are sold ; and the boatmen return for more. 

At eight we landed again, and travelled by a stage-coach for 
four hours through a pleasant and well-cultivated country, per- 
fectly French in every respect: in the appearance of the cot- 
tages; the air, language, and dress of the peasantry, the sign- 


boards on the shops and taverns; and the Virgin’s shrines and - 


crosses by the wayside. Nearly every common labourer and 
boy, though he had no shoes to his feet, wore round his waist a 
sash of some bright colour: generally red: and the women, 


who were working in the fields and gardens, and doing all kinds 


of husbandry, wore, one and all, great flat straw hats with most 
capacious brims. There were: Caiholic Priests and Sisters of 
Charity in the village streets ; and images of the Saviour at the 
corners of cross-roads, and in other public places. 

At noun we went on board another steamboat, and reached 
the. village of Lachine, nine miles from Montreal, by three 
o'clock. There, we left the river, and went on by land, 

Montreal is pleasantly situated on the margin of the St. Law- 
rence, and is backed by some bold heights, about which there 
are charming rides and drives. The streets are generally nar- 
row and irregular, as in most French towns of any age; but in 
the more modern parts of the city, they are wide and airy. 
They display a great variety of very good shops; and both in 
the town and suburbs there are many excellent private. dwell. 
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ings. | The granite quays are remarkable for their beauty, 
solidity, and extent. 

There is a very large Catholic cathedral here, recently 
erected ; with two tall spires, of which one is yet unfinished. 

In the open space in front of this edifice, stands a solitary, 
grim-looking, square brick tower, which has a quaint and re- 
markable appearance, aud which the wiseacres of the place 
have consequently determined to pull down immediately. The 
Government House is very superior to that at Kingston, and 
tne town is full of life and bustle. In one of the suburbs is a 
plank road-—not footpath—five or six miles long, and a famous 
ryad it is too. All the rides in the vicinity were made doubly 
interesting by the bursting out of spring, which is here so rapid, 
chat it is but a day’s leap from barren winter, to the blooming 
youth of summer. 

The steamboats to Quebec, perform the journey in the night ; 
that is to say, they leave Montreal at six in the evening and ar- 
ive in Quebec at six next morning. We made this excursion 
during our stay in Montreal (which exceeded a fortnight), and 
were charmed by: its interest and beauty. 

‘She impression made upon the visitor by this Gibraltar of 
America: its giddy heights; its citadel suspended, as it were, 
in the air; its picturesque steep streets and frowning gateways ; 
and the splendid views which burst upon the eye at every turn: 
is at once unique and lasting. 

it is a place not to be forgotten or mixed up in the mind 
with other places, or altered for a moment in the crowd of 
scenes a traveller can recall. Apart from the realities of this 
most picturesque city, there are associations clustering about it 
which would make a desert rich in interest. The dangerous 
precipice along whose rocky front Wolfe and his brave compan- 
ions climbed to glory; the Plains of Abraham, where he re- 
ceived his mortal wound; the fortress so chivalrously defended 
by Montcalm; and his soldier’s grave, dug for him while yet 
alive, by the bursting of a shell; are not the least among them, 
or among the gallant incidents of history. That is a noble 
Monument too, and worthy of two great nations, which per- 
petuates the memory of both brave generals, and on which 
their names are jointly written. 

The city is rich in public institutions and in Catholic churches 
and charities, but it is mainly in the prospect from the site of the 
Old Government House, and from the Citadel, that its surpass- 
ing beauty lies. The exquisite expanse of country, rich in field 
and forest; mountain-neight and water, which lies ‘stretched out 
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before the view, avith miles of Canadian villages, glancing in 
‘ong white streaks, like veins along the landscape; the motley 
crowd of gables, roofs, and chimney tops, in the ol¢ hilly town 
immediately at hand; the beautiful St. Lawrence sparkling and 
flashing in the sunlight ; and the tiny ships below the rock from 
which you gaze, whose distant rigging looks like spiders’ webs 
against the light, while casks and barrels on their decks dwindle 
- into toys, and busy mariners become so many puppets: all 
this, framed by a sunken window in the fortress and looked at 
from the shadowed room within, forms one of the brightest and 
most enchanting pictures that the eye can rest upon. 

In the spring of the year, vast numbers of emigrants who 
have newly arrived from England or from Ireland, pass between 
Quebec and Montreal on their way to the back woods and new 
settlements of Canada. If it be an entertaining lounge (as I 
very often found it) to take a morning stroll upon the quay at. 
Montreal, and see them grouped in hundreds on the public 
wharfs about their chests and boxes, it is matter of deep interest 
to be their fellow-passenger on one of these steamboats, and, 
mingling with the concourse, see and hear them unobserved. 

The vessel in which we returned from Quebec to Montreal 
was crowded with them, and at night they spread their beds be- 
tween decks (those who had beds at least), and slept so close 
and thick about our cabin door, that the passage to and fro was 
quite blocked up. They were nearly all English; from 
Gloucestershire the greater part; and had had a long winter- 
passage out ; but it was wonderful to see how clean the chil- 
dren had been kept, and how untiring in their love and self- 
denial all the poor parents were. 

Cant as we may, and as we shall to the end of all things, it 
is very much harder for the poor to be virtuous than it is for 
the rich ; and the good that is in them, shines the brighter for 
it. In many a noble mansion lives a man, the best of husbands 
and of fathers, whose private worth in both capacities is justly 
lauded to the skies. But bring him here, upon this crowded 
deck. Strip from his fair young wife her silken dress and jewels, 
unbind her braided hair, stamp early wrinkles on her brow, 
pinch her pale cheeks with care and much privation, array her 
faded form in coarsely patched attire, let there be rothing but 
his love to set her forth or deck her out, and you shall put it to 
the proof indeed. So change his station in the world, that he 
shall see in those young things who climb about his knee: not 
records of his wealth and name: but little wrestlers with him 
for his daily bread ; so many poachers on his scanty meal; se 
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many units to divide his every sum of comfort, and farther to 
reduce its small amount. In lieu of the endearments of child. 
hood in its sweetest aspect, heap upon him all its pains and 
wants, its sicknesses and ills, its fretfulness, caprice, and queru. 
lous endurance: let its prattle be, not-of engaging infant fan 
cies, but of cold, and thirst, and hunger: and if his fatherly af- 
fection outlive all this, and he be patient, watchful, tender ; 
careful of his children’s lives, and mindful always of their joys 
and sorrows ; then send him back to Parliament, and Pulpit, 
and Quarter Sessions, and when he hears fine talk of the de- 
pravity of those who live from hand to mouth, and labour hard 
to do it, let him’ speak up, as one who knows, and tell those 
holders forth that they, by parallel with sucn a class, should be 
High Angels in their daily lives, and lay but humble siege to 
Heaven at last. : 

Which of us shall say what he would be, if such realities, 
with small relief or change all through his days, were his! 
Looking round upon these people ; far from home, houseless, 
indigent, wandering, weary with travel and hard living : and 
seeing how patiently they nursed and tended their young 
children ; how they consulted ever their wants first, then half 
supplied their own; what gentle ministers of hope and faith 
the women were ; how the men profited by their example ; 
and how very, very seldom even a moment’s petulance or 
harsh complaint broke out among them: I felt a stronger love 
and honour of my kind come glowing on my heart, and wished 
to God there had been many Atheists in the better part of 
human nature there, to read this simple lesson in the book of 
Life. 


We left Montreal for New York again, on the thirtieth of 
May ; crossing to La Prairie, on the opposite shore of the St. - 
Lawrence, in a steamboat; we then took the railroad to St. 
John’s, which is on the brink of Lake Champlain. Our last 
greeting in Canada was from the English officers in the pleas- 
ant barracks at that place (a class of gentlemen who had made 
every hour of our visit memorable by their hospitality and 
friendship); and with*“ Rule Britannia” sounding in our ears, 
soon left it far behind. 

But Canada has held, and always will retain, a foremost 
place in my remembrance. Few Englishmen are prepared to 
find it what itis. Advancing quietly ; old differences settling 
down, and being fast forgotten ; public feeling and private en- 
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terprise alike in a sound and wholesome state ; nothing of flush 
or fever in its system, but health and vigour throbbing in its 
steady -pulse: it is full of hope and promise. To me--who 
had been accustomed to think of it as something left behind in 
the strides of advancing society, as something neglected and 
forgotten, slumbering and wasting in its sleep—the demand for 
labour and the rates of wages; the busy quays of Montreal; 
the vessels taking in their cargoes, and discharging them; the 
amount of shipping in the different ports; the commerce, 
roads, and public works, all made /o dast,; the respectability 
and character of the public journals; and the amount of 
rational comfort and happiness which honest industry may 
earn: were very great surprises. The steamboats on the lakes, 
in their conveniences, cleanliness, and safety ; in the gentle- 
manly character and bearing of their captains; and in the 
politeness and perfect comfort of their social regulations; are 
unsurpassed even by the famous Scotch vessels, deservedly so 
much esteemed at home. The inns are usually bad; because 
the custom of boarding at hotels is not so general here as in 
the States, and the British officers, who form a large portion of 
the society of every town, live chiefly at the regimental messes: 
but in every other respect, the traveller in Canada will find as 
good provision for his comfort as in any place I know. 

There is one American boat—the vessel which carried us on 
Lake Champlain, from St. John's to Whitehall—which I praise 
very highly, but no more than it deserves, when I say that it is 
superior even to that in which we went from Queenston to 
Toronto, or to that in which we travelled from the latter place 
to Kingston, or I have no doubt I may add, to any other in 
the world. This steamboat, which is called the Burlington, is 
a perfectly exquisite achievement of neatness, elegance, and 
order. The decks are drawing-rooms; the cabins are bou- 
doirs, choicely furnished.and: adorned with prints, pictures, and 
musical instruments ; every nook and corner in the vessel is a 
perfect curiosity of graceful comfort and beautiful contrivance. 
Captain Sherman her commander, to whose ingenuity and ex- 
cellent taste these results are solely attributable, has bravely 
and worthily distinguished himself on more than one trying oc- 
casion: not least among them, in having*the moral-courage to 
carry British troops, at a time (during the Canadian rebellion) 
when no other conveyance was open to them. He and his 
vessel are held in universal respect, both by his own countsy- 
men and ours; and no man ever enjoyed the popular esteem, 
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who, in his sphere of action, won and wore it better than this 
gentleman, 

By means of this floating palace we were soon in the United 
States again, and called that evening at Burlington ; a pretty 
town, where we lay an hour or so. We reached Whitehall, 
where we were to disembark, at six next morning; and might 
have done so earlier, but that these steamboats lie by for some 
hours in the night, in consequence of the lake becoming very 
narrow at that part of the journey, and difficult of navigation 
in the dark. Its width is so contracted at one point, indeed, 
that they are obliged to warp round by means of a rope. 

After breakfasting at Whitehall, we took the stage-coach 
for Albany: a large and busy town, where we arrived between 
five and six o'clock that afternoon; after a very hot day’s 
journey, for we were now in the height of summer again. 
At seven we started for New York on board a great North 
River steamboat, which was so crowded with passengers that 
the upper deck was like the box lobby of a theatre between 
the pieces, and the lower one like Tottenham Court Road on 
a Saturday night. But we slept soundly, notwithstanding, and 
_ soon after five o’clock next morning, reached New York. 

Tarrying here, only that day and night to recruit after our 
late fatigues, we started off once more upon our last journey 
in America. We had yet five days to spare before embarking 
for England, and I had a great desire to see “the Shaker Vil- 
lage,” which is peopled by a religious sect from whom it takes 
its name. 

To this end, we went up the North River again, as far as the 
town of Hudson, and there hired an extra to carry us to Leba 
non, thirty miles distant: and of course another and a differ. 
ent Lebanon from that village where I slept on the night of 
the Prairie trip. 

The country through which the road meandered, was rich 
and beautiful; the weather very fine ; and for many miles the 
Kaatskill mountains, where Rip Van Winkle and the ghastly 
Dutchmen played at ninepins one memorable gusty afternoon, 
towered in the blue distance, like stately clouds. At one 
point, as we ascended a steep hill, athwart whose base a rail- 
road, yet constructing, took its course, we came upon an Trish 
colony. With means at hand of building decent cabins, it was 
wonderful to see how clumsy, rough, and wretched, its hovels 
were. The best were poor protection from the weather ; the 
worst let in the wind and rain through wide breaches in the 
roofs of sodden grass, and in the walls of mud; some had 
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neither door nor window ; some had nearly fallen down, and 
were imperfectly propped up by stakes and poles; all were 
ruinous and filthy. Hideously ugly old women and_ very 
buxom. young ones, pigs, dogs, men, children, babies, pots, ket- 
tles, dunghills, vile refuse, rank straw, and standing water, all 
wallowing together in an inseparable heap, composed the fur. 
niture of every dark and dirty hut. 

Between nine and ten o'clock at night, we arrived at Leba- F 
non : which is renowned for its warm baths, and for a great 
hotel, well adapted, I have no doubt, to the gregarious taste 
of those seekers after health or pleasure who repair here, but 
inexpressibly comfortless to me. We were shown into an im- 
mense apartment, lighted by two dim candles, called the draw- 
ing-room ; from which there was a descent by a flight of steps, 
to another vast desert called the dining-room: our bed-cham- 
bers were among certain long rows of little white-washed cells, 
which opened from either side of a dreary passage ; and were 
so like rooms in a prison that I half expected to be locked up 
‘hen I went to bed, and listened involuntarily for the turning 
of the key on the outside. There need be baths somewhere in 
the neighbourhood, for the other washing arrangements were 
on as limited a scale as I ever saw, even in America : indeed, 
these bedrooms were so very bare of even such common luxu- 
ties as chairs, that I should say they were not provided with 
enough of anything, but that I bethink myself of our having 
been most bountifully bitten all night. 

The house is very pleasantly situated, however, and we had 
a good breakfast. That done, we went to visit our place of ~ 
Jlestination, which was some two miles off, and the way to 
which “was soon indicated by a finger-post, whereon was 
painted, “To the Shaker Village.” 

As we rode along, we passed a party of Shakers, who were 
at work upon the road ; who wore the broadest of all broad. 
brimmed hats; and were in all visible respects such very 
wooden men, that I felt about as much sympathy for them, 
and as much interest in them, as if they had been so many 
figure-heads of ships. Presently we came to the beginning of 
the village, and alighting. at the door of a house where 
the Shaker manufactures are sold, and which is the head- 
quarters of the elders, requested permission to see the Shaker 
worship. 

Pending the conveyance of this request to some person in 
authority, we walked into a grim room, where several grim 
hats were hanging on grim pegs, and the time was grimly 
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told by a grim clock, which uttered every tick with a kind 
of struggle, as if it broke the grim silence reluctantly, and 
under protest. Ranged against the wall were six or eight stiff 
high-backed chairs, and they partook so strongly of the general 
grimness, that one would much rather have sat on the floor 
than incurred the smallest obligation to any of them. 

Presently, there stalked into this apartment, a grim old, 
Shaker, with eyes as hard, and dull, and cold, as the great round 
metal buttons on his coat and waistcoat ; a sort of calm goblin. 
Being informed of our desire, he produced a newspaper wherein 
the body of elders, whereof he was a member, had advertised 
but a few days before, that in consequence of certain unseemly 
interruptions which their worship had received from strangers, 
their chapel was closed to the puplic for the space of one 
year. 

As nothing was to be urged in opposition to this reasonable 
arrangement, we requested leave to make some trifling purchases 
of Shaker goods ; which was grimly conceded. We accordingly 
repaired to a store in the same house and on the opposite side 
of the passage, where the stock was presided over by something 
alive, in a russet case, which the elder said was a woman , and 
which I suppose was a woman, though I should not have sus- 
pected it. 

On the opposite side of the road was their place of worship: 
a cool, clean edifice of wood, with large windows and green 
blinds: like a spacious summer-house. As there was no getting 
into this place, and nothing was to be done but walk up and 
down, and look at it and the other buildings in the village 
(which were chiefly of wood, painted a dark red like Englist 
barns, and composed of many stories like English factories), 1 
have nothing to commnnicate to the reader beyond the scanty 
results I gleaned the while our purchases were making. 

These people are called Shakers from their peculiar form of 
adoration, which consists of a dance, performed by the men and 
women of all ages, who arrange themselves for that purpose in 
opposite parties: the men first divesting themselves of their 
hats and coats, which they gravely hang against the wall before 
they begin; and tying a ribbon round their shirt-sleeves, as 
though they were going to be bled. They accompany them- 
selves with a droning, humming noise, and dance until they are 
quite exhausted, alternately advancing and retiring in a prepos- 
terous sort of trot. The effect is said to be unspeakably ab- 
surd: and if I may judge from a print of this ceremony which 
I have in my possession; and which I am info:rmed by those 
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who have visited the chapel, is perfectly ao:urate ; it must be 
infinitely grotesqne. 

They are governed by a woman, and her rule is understood 
to be absolute, though she has the assistance of a council of 
elders. _She lives, it is said, in strict seclusion, in certain rooms 
above the chapel, and is never shown to profane eyes. If she 
at all resembles the lady who presided over the store, it is a 
great charity to keep her as close as possible, and I cannot too 
strongly express my perfect concurrence in this benevolent pro- 
ceeding. 

All the possessions and revenues of the settlement are thrown 
into a common stock, which is managed by the elders. As they 
have made converts among people who were well to do in the 
world, and are frugal and thrifty, it is understood that this fund 
prospers: the more especially as they have made large pur- 
chases of land. Nor is this at Lebanon the only Shaker settle- 
ment: there are, I think, at least three others. 

They are good farmers, and all their produce is eagerly pur- 
chased and highly esteemed. “Shaker seeds,” “ Shaker herbs,” 
and “Shaker distilled waters,” are commonly announced for 
sale in the shops of towns and cities. They are good breeders 
of cattle, and are kind and merciful to the brute creation. 
Consequently, Shaker beasts seldom fail to find a ready mar- 
ket, 

They eat and drink together, after the Spartan model, at a 
great public table. There is no union of the sexes; and every 
Shaker, male and female, is devoted to a life of celibacy. Ru- 
mour has been busy upon this theme, but here again I must re- 
fer to the lady of the store, and say, that if many of the sister 
Shakers resemble her, I treat all such slander as bearing on its 
face the strongest marks of wild improbability. But that they 
take as proselytes, persons so young that they cannot know 
their own minds, and cannot possess much strength of resolu: 
tion in this or any other respect, I can assert from my own ob- 
servaion of the extreme juvenility of certain youthful Shakers 
whom I saw at work among the party on the road. 

They are said to be good drivers of bargains, but to be hon- 
est and just in their transactions, and even in horse-dealing to 
resist those thievish tandencies which would seem, for some un- 
discovered reason, to be almost inseparable from that branch of 
traffic. In all matters théy hold their own course quietly, live 
in their gloomy, silent commonwealth, and show little desire to 
interfere with other people. 


This is well enough, but nevertheless I cannot, I confess, in 
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cline towards the Shakers ; view them with much favour, or ex 
tend towards them any very lenient construction. I so abhor, 
and from my soul detest that bad spirit, no matter by what class 
or sect it may be entertained, which would strip life of its 
healthful graces, rob youth of its innocent pleasures, pluck frou 
maturity and age their pleasant ornaments, and make existence 
but a narrow path towards the grave: that odious spirit which, 
if it could have had full scope and sway upon the earth, must 
have blasted and made barren the imaginations of the greatest 
inen, and left them, in their power of raising up enduring im- 
ages before their fellow-creatures yet unborn, no better than 
the beasts; that, in these very broad-brimmed hats and very 
sombre coats—in stiff'necked solemn-visaged piety, in short, no 
matter what its garb, whether it have cropped hair as in a Shaker 
village, or long nails as in a Hindoo temple—I recognize the 
worst among the enemies of Heaven and Earth, who turn the 
water at the marriage feasts of this poor world, not into wine 
but gall. And if there must be people vowed to crush the 
harmless fancies and the love of innocent delights and gaieties, 
which are a part of human nature ; as much a part of it as any 
other love or hope that is our common portion: let them, for 
me, stand openly revealed among the ribald and licentious ; the 
very idiots know that ¢#ey are not on the Immortal road, and 
will despise them, and avoid them readily. 

Leaving the Shaker village with a hearty dislike of the old 
Shakers, and a hearty pity for the young ones: tempered by 
the strong probability of their ranning away as they grow older 
and wiser, which they not uncommonly do: we returned to 
Lebanon, and so to Hudson, by the way we had come upon 
the previous day. There, we took steamboat down the North 
River towards New York, but stopped, some four hours’ journey 
short of it, at West Point, where we remained that night, and 
all next day, and next night too. 

In this beautiful place: the fairest among the fair and lovely 
Highlands of the North River: shut in by deep green heights 
arid ruined forts, and looking down upon the distant town of 
Newburg, along a glittering path of sunlit water, with here and 
there a skiff, whose white sail often bends on some new tack as 
sudden flaws of wind come down upon her from the gullies in 
the hills: hemmed in, besides, all round with memories of 
Washington, and events of the revolutionary war: is the Mili- 
tary School of America. 

it could not stand on more appropriate ground, and any 
ground more beautiful can hardly be. The course of educatior 
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is severe, but well devised, and manly. Through June, July, 
and August, the younger men encamp upon the spacious plain 
whereon the college stands ; and all the year their military ex- 
ercises are performed there, daily. The term of study at this 
institution, which the State requires from all cadets, is four 
years ; but, whether it be from the rigid nature of the discipline, 
or the national impatience of restraint, or both causes com- 
bined, not more than half the number who begin their studies 
here, ever remain to finish them. 

‘The number of cadets being about equal to that of the mem- 
bers of Congress, one is sent here from every Congressional dis- 
trict : its members influencing the selection. | Commissions in 
the service are distributed on the same principle. The dwell- 
ings of the various Professors are beautifully situated ; and there 
is a most excellent hotel for strangers, though it has the two draw- 
backs of being a total abstinence house (wines and liquors ‘be- 
ing forbidden to the students), and of serving the public meals 
at rather uncomfortable hours: to wit, breakfast at seven, din- 
ner at one, and supper at sunset. 

The beauty and freshness of this calm retreat, in the very 
dawn and greenness of summer—it was then the beginning of 
June—were exquisite indeed. Leaving it upon the sixth, and 
returning to New York, to embark for England on the succeed- 
ing day, I was glad to think that among the last memorable 
beauties which had glided past us, and softened in the bright 
perspective, were those whose pictures, traced by no common 
hand, are fresh in most men’s minds ; not easily to grow old, 
or fade beneath the dust of Time: The Kaatskill Mountains, 
Sleepy Hollow, and the Tappaan Zee. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
The Passage Home. 


NEVER had so much interest before, and very likely I 
shall never have so much interest again, in the state of 
the wind, as on the long-looked-for morning of Tues- 
day the Seventh of June. Some nautical authority had 
told me a day or two previous, “ anything with west in it will 
do ;” so when I darted out of bed at daylight, and throwing up 
the window, was-saluted by a lively breeze from the north-west 
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which had sprung up in the night, it came upon me so freshly, 
rustling with so many happy associations, that I conceived upon 
the spot a special regard for all airs blowing from that quarter 
of the compass, which I shall cherish, I dare say, until my own 
wind has breathed its last frail puff, and withdrawn itself for- 
ever from the mortal calendar. - 

The pilot had not been slow to take advantage of this favour. 
able weather, and the ship which yesterday had been in such a 
crowded dock that she might have retired from trade for good 
and all, for any chance she seemed to have of going to sea, was 
now full sixteen miles away. A gallant sight she was, when 
we, fast gaining on her in a steamboat, saw her in the distance 
riding at anchor: her tall masts pointing up in graceful lines 
against the sky, and every rope and spar expressed in delicate 
and thread-like outline: gallant, too, when we, being all aboard, 
the anchor came up to the sturdy chorus ‘“‘ Cheerily men, oh 
cheerily !” and she followed proudly in the towing steamboat’s 
wake: but bravest and most gallant of all, when the tow-rope 
being cast adrift, the canvas fluttered from her masts, and 
spreading her white wings she soared away upon her free and 
solitary course. 

In the after-cabin we were only fifteen passengers in all, and 
the greater part were from Canada, where some of us had 
known each other. The night was rough and squally, so were 
the next two days, but they flew by quickly, and we were soon 
as cheerful and as snug a party, with an honest, manly-hearted 
captain at our head, as ever came to the resolution of being 
mutually agreeable, on land or water. 

We breakfasted at eight, lunched at twelve, dined at three, 
and took our tea at half-past seven. We had abundance of 
amusements, and dinner was not the least among them; firstly 
for its own sake ; secondly, because of its extraordinary length , 
its duration, inclusive of all the long pauses between the 
courses, being seldom less than two hours and a half; which 
was a subject of never-failing entertainment. By way of be- 
guiling the tediousness of these banquets, a select association 
was formed at the lower end of the table, below the mast, to 
whose distinguished president modesty forbids me to make any 
further allusion, which, being a very hilarious and jovial institu- 
tion, was (prejudice apart) in high favour with the rest of the 
community, and particularly with a black steward, who lived 
for three weeks in a broad grin at the marvellous humour of 
these incorporated worthies. 

Then, we had chess for those who played it, whist, cribbage, 
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books, backgammon, and shovelboard. In all weathers, fair ot 
foul, calm or windy, we were every one on deck, walking up 
and down in pairs, lying in the boats, leaning over the side, or 
chatting in a lazy group together. We had no lack of music, 
for one played the accordion, another the violin, and another 
(who usually began at six o’clock a.m.) the key-bugle: the 
combined effect of which instruments, when they all played 
different tunes, in different parts of the ship, at the same time, 
and within hearing of each other, as they sometimes did (every- 
body being intensely satisfied with his own performance), was 
sublimely hideous. 

When all these means of entertainment failed, a sail would ' 
heave in sight; looming, perhaps, the very spirit of a ship, in 
the misty distance, or passing us so close that through our 
glasses we could see the people on her decks, and easily make 
out her name, and whither she was bound. For hours together 
we could watch the dolphins and porpoises as they rolled and 
leaped and dived around the vessel ; or those small creatures 
ever on the wing, the Mother Carey’s chickens, which had 
borne us company from New York bay, and for a whole fort- 
night fluttered about the vessel's stern. For some days we 
had a dead calm, or very light winds, during which the crew 
amused themselves with fishing, and hooked an unlucky dolphin, 
who expired, in all his rainbow colours, on the deck: an event 
of such importance in our barren calendar, that afterwards we 
datéd from the dolphin, and made the day on which he died, 
an era, 

Besides all this, when we were five or six days out, there 
began to be much talk of icebergs, of which wandering islands 
an unusual number had been seen by the vessels that had come 
into New York a day-or two before.we left that port, and of 
whose dangerous neighbourhood we were warned by the sud- 
den coldness of the weather, and the sinking of the mercury in 
the barometer. While these tokens lasted, a double lookout 
was kept, and many dismal tales were whispered, after dark, of 
ships that had struck upon the ice and gone down in the night ; 
but the wind obliging us to hold a southward course, we saw 
none of them, and the weather soon grew bright and warm 
again. 

‘The observation every day at noon, and the subsequent 
working of the vessel’s course, was, as may be supposed, a fea- 
ture in our lives of paramount importance ; nor were there 
wanting (as there never are) sagacious doubters of the captain’ g 
calculations, who, so soon as his back was turned, would, in 
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the absence of compasses, measure the chart with bits of string, 
and ends of pocket-handkerchiefs, and points of snuffers, and 
clearly prove him to be wrong by an odd thousand miles or so. 
It was very edifying to see these unbelievers shake their heads 
and frown, and hear them hold forth strongly upon navigation : 
not that they knew anything about it, but that they always mis- - 
trusted the captain in calm weather, or when the wind was ad- 
verse. Indeed, the mercury itself is not so variable as this 
class of passengers, whom you will see, when the ship is going 
nobly through the water, quite pale with admiration, swearing 
that the captain beats all captains ever known, and even hint- 
ing at subscriptions for a piece of plate ; and who, next morn- 
ing, when the breeze has lulled, and ail the sails hang useless 
in the idle air, shake their despondent heads again, and say, 
with screwed-up lips, they hope that the captain is a sailor— 
but they shrewdly doubt him. 

‘Tt even became an occupation in the calm, to wonder when 
ithe wind would spring up in the favourable quarter, where, it 
was clearly shown by all the rules and precedents, it ought to 
have sprung up long ago. The first mate, who whistled for it 
zealously, was much respected for his perseverance, and was 
regarded even by the unbelievers as a first-tate sailor. Many 
gloomy looks would be cast upward through the cabin sky- 
lights at the flapping sails while dinner was in progress ; and 
some, growing bold in ruefulness, predicted that we should land 
about the middle of July. There are always on board ship, a 
Sanguine One, and a Despondent One. The latter character 
carried it hollow at this period of the voyage, and triumphed 
over the Sanguine One at every meal, by inquiring where he 
supposed the Great Western (which left New York a week after 
us) was “ow: and where he supposed the “ Cunard” steam- 
packet was zow.: and what he thought of sailing vessels as 
compared with steamships zow.: and so beset his life with 
pestilent attacks of that kind, that he too was obliged to affect 
despondency, for very peade and quietude. 

These were additions to the list of entertaining incidents, but 
there was still another source of interest. We carried in the 
steerage nearly a hundred passengers : a little world of poverty : 
and as we came to know individuals among them by sight, from 
looking down upon the deck where they took the air in the day- 
time, and cooked their food, and very often ate it too, we 
became curious to know their histories, and with what expecta: 
tions they had gone out to America, and on what errands they 
were going home, and what their circumstances were. The i 
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formation we got on these heads from the carpenter, who had 
charge of these people, was often of the strangest kind. 
Some of them had been in America but three days, some but 
three months, and some had gone out in the last voyage of thaz 
very ship in which they were now returninghome. Others had 
sold their clothes to raise the passage-money, and had hardly 
rags {o cover them; others had no food, and lived upon the 
cnarity of the rest: and one man, it was discovered nearly at 
the end of the voyage, not before—for he kept his secret close, 
and did not court compassion—had had no sustenance what- 
ever but the bones and scraps of fat he took from the plates 
used in the after-cabin dinner, when they were put out to be 
washed. 

The whole system of shipping and conveying these unfortu- 
nate persons, is one that stands in need of thorough revision. 
If any class deserve to be protected and assisted by the Gov- 
ernment, it is that class who are banished from their native land 
in search of the bare means of subsistence. All that could be 
done for thesespoor people by the great compassion and hu- 
manity of the captain and officers was done, but they require 
much more. The law is bound, at least upon the English side, 
to see that too many of them are not put on board one ship: 
and that their accommodations are decent: not demoralizing 
and profligate. It is bound, too, in common humanity, to de- 
clare that no man shall be taken on board without his stock of 
provisions being previously inspected by some proper officer, 
and pronounced moderately sufficient for his support upon the 
voyage. It is bound to provide, or to require that there be 
provided, a medical attendant ; whereas in these ships there are 
none, though sickness of adults, and deaths of children, on the 
passage, are matters of the very commonest occurrence. Above 
all it is the duty of any Government, be it monarchy or repub- 
lic, to interpose and put an end to that system by which a 
firm of traders in emigrants purchase of the owners the whole 
’tween-decks of a ship, and sendson board as many wretched — 
people as they can lay hold of, on any terms they can get, 
without the smallest reference to the conveniences of the steer- 
age, the number of berths, the slightest separation of the Sexes, 
or anything but their own immediate profit. Nor is even tlas 
the worst.of the vicious system: for, certain crimping agents of 
these houses, who have a percentage on all the passengers 
they inveigle, are constantly travelling about those districts 
where poverty ard discontent are rife, and tempting the credi 
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lous into more inisery, by holding out monstrous inducements 
to emigration which can never be realized. 

The history of every family we had .on board was pretty 
much the same. After hoarding up, and borrowing, and beg: 
ging, and selling everything to pay the passage, they had gone 
out to New York, expecting to find its streets paved with gold - 
and had found them paved with very hard and very real stones. 
Enterprise was dull ; labourers were not wanted ; jobs of work 
were to be got, but the payment was not. They were coming 
back, even poorer than they went. One of them was carrying 
an open, letter from a young English artisan, who had been 
in New York a fortnight, to a friend near Manchester, whom 
he strongly urged to follow him. One of the officers brought 
it to me as a curiosity. ‘This is the country, Jem,” said the 
writer. ‘I like America. There is no despotism here ; that’s 
the great thing. Employment of all sorts is going a-begging, 
end wages are capital. You have only to choose a trade, Jem, 
and be it. I haven’t made choice of ‘one yet, but I shall soon. 
At present I haven't quite made up my mind whether to be a car- 
penter—or a tailor.” 

‘fhere was yet another kind of passenger, and but one more, 
who, in the calm and the light winds, was a constant theme of 
conversation and observation among us. This was an English 
sailor, a smart, thorough-built, English man-of-war’s-man from 
his hat to his shoes, who was serving in the American navy, 
and having got leave of absence was on his way home to see 
his friends. When he presented himself to take and pay for 
his passage, it had been suggested to him that being an able 
seaman he might as well work it and save the money, but this 
piece of advice he very indignantly rejected: saying, “ He'd 
be damned but for once he’d go aboard-ship, as a gentleman.” 
Accordingly, they took his money, but he no sooner came 
aboard, than he stowed his kit in the forecastle, arranged to 
mess with the crew, and the very first time the hands were 
turned up, went aloft like a cat, before anybody. And all 
through the passage there he was, first at the braces, outermost 
on the yards, perpetually lending a hand everywhere, but al- 
ways with a sober dignity in his manner, and a sober grin on 
his face, which plainly said, ‘Ido it asa gentleman. For my 
own pleasure, mind you!” 

At length and at last, the promised wind came up in right 
good earnest, and away we went before it, with every stitch of 
canvas set, slashing through the water nobly. There was a 
grandeur in the motion of the splendid ship, as overshadowed 
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by her mass of sails, she rode at a furious pace upon the waves, 
which filled one with an indescribable sense of pride and exul- 
tation. As she plunged into a foaming valley, how I loved to® 
see the green waves, bordered deep with white, come rushing 
on astern, to buoy her upward at their pleasure, and curl about ‘ 
her as she stooped again, but always owr. her for their haughty 
mistress still! On, on we flew, with changing lights upon the 
water, being now in the blessed region of fleecy skies ; a bright 
sun lighting us by day, and a bright moon by night; the vane 
pointing directly homeward, alike the truthful index.to the 
favouring wind and to our cheerful hearts ; until at sunrise, one 
fair Monday morning—the twenty-seventh of June, I shall not 
easily forget the day—there lay before us, old Cape Clear, 
God bless it, showing, in the mist of early morning, like a 
cloud: the brightest and most welcome cloud, to us, that ever 
hid the face of Heaven’s fallen sister—Homnie. 

Dim speck as it was in the wide prospect, it made the sun- 
rise a more cheerful sight, and gave to it that sort of human 
interest which it seems to want at sea. There, as elsewhere, 
the return of day is inseparable from some sense of renewed 
hope and gladness ; but the light shining on the dreary waste 
of water, and showing it in all its vast extent of loneliness, pre- 
sents a solemn spectacle, which even night, veiling it in dark- 
ness and uncertainty, does not surpass. The rising of the 
moon is more in keeping with the solitary ocean; and has an 
air of melancholy grandeur, which in its soft and gentle infin. 
ence, seems to comfort while it saddens. I recollect when I 
was a very young child having a fancy that the reflection of the 
moon in water was a path to Heaven, trodden by the spirits 
good people on their way to God; and this old feeling of 
often came over me again, when I watched it on a tranquil 
night at sea, 

The wind was very light on this same Monday morning, but 
it was still in the right quarter, and so, by slow degrees, we 
left Cape Clear behind, and sailed along within sight of the 
coast of Ireland. And how merry we all were, and how loyal 
to the George Washington, and how full of mutual congratula- 
tions, and how venturesome in predicting the exact hour at 
which we should arrive at Liverpool, may be easily imagined 
and readily understood. Also, how heartily we drank the 
captain’s health that day at dinner; and how restless we be- 
tame about packing up: and how two or three of the most 
sanguine spirits rejected the idea of going to bed at all that 
night as something it was not worth while to do, so near the 
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shore, but went nevertheless, and slept soundly ; and how to be 
sO near our journey’s end, was like a pleasant dream, from 
which one feared to wake. 

The friendly breeze freshened again next day, and on we 
went once more before it gallantly: descrying new and then 
an English ship going homeward under shortened sail, while 
we with every inch of canvas crowded on, dashed gaily past, 
and left her far behind. Towards evening, the weather turned 
hazy, with a drizzling rain; and soon becaime so thick, that we 
sailed, as it were, in a cloud. Still we swept onward like a 
phantom ship, and many an eager eye glanced up to where the 
Look-out on the mast kept watch for Holyhead. 

At length his long-expected cry was heard, and at the same 
moment there shone out from the haze and mist ahead, a 
gleaming light, which presently was gone, and soon returned, 
and soon was gone again. Whenever it came back, the eyes 
of all on board, brightened and sparkled like itself: and there 
we all stood, watching this revolving light upon the rock at 
Holyhead, and praising it for its brightness and its friendly 
warning, and lauding it, in short, above all other signal lights 
that ever were displayed, until it once more glimmered faintly 
in the distance, far behind us. 

Then, it was time to fire a gun, for a pilot ; and almost be- 
fore its smoke had cleared away, a little boat with a light at 
her mast-head came bearing down upon us, through the dark- 
ness, swiftly. And presently, our sails being backed, she ran 
alongside ; and the hoarse pilot, wrapped and muffled in pea- 
coats and shawls to the very bridge of his weather-ploughed-up 
nose, stood bodily among us on the deck. And I think if that 
pilot had wanted to borrow fifty pounds for an indefinite period 
on no security, we should have engaged to lend it to him, 
among us, before his boat had dropped astern, or (which is 
the same thing) before every scrap of news in the paper he 
brought with him had become the common property of all ca 
board. 

We turned in pretty late that night, and turned out pretty 
early next morning. By six o’clock we clustered on the deck 
prepared to go ashore ; and looked upon the spires and roofs, 
and smoke, of } Liverpool. By eight we all sat down in one of 
its Hotels, to eat and drink together for the last time. And 
by nine we had shaken hands all round, and broken up our 
social company forever. 

The country, by the railroad, seemed, as we rattlee through 
it, like a luxuriant garden. The beaut ty of the fields (so smal! 
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they looked !), the hedge-rows, and the trees ; the pretty cot. 
‘ages, the beds of flowers, the old churchyards, the antique 
houses, and every well-known object ; the exquisite delights of 
that one journey, crowding in the short compass of a summer's 
day, the joy of many years, and winding up with Home and all 
that makes it dear; no tongue can tell, or pen of mine d=. 
scribe. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Slavery. 


S|HE upholders of slavery in America—of the atrocities 
of which system, I shall not write one word for which 
i} I have not ample proof and warrant—may be divided 
into three great classes. 

The first are those more moderate and rational owners of 
human cattle, who have come into the possession of them as 
so many coins in their trading capital, but who admit the fright- 
ful nature of the Institution in the abstract, and perceive the 
dangers to society with which it is fraught: dangers which, 
aowever distant they may be, or howsoever tardy in their com- 
ing on, are as certain to fall upon its guilty head, as is the Day 
of Judgment. 

The second consists of all those owners, bieeders, users, 
buyers and sellers of slaves, who will, until the bloody chapter 
has a bloody end, own, breed, use, buy, and sell them at all 
hazards; who doggedly deny the horrors of the system, in the 
teeth of such a mass of evidence as never was brought to bear 
on any other subject, and to which the experience of every day 
contributes its immense amount; who would at this, or any 
other moment, gladly involve America in a war, civil or foreign, 
provided that it had for its sole end and object the assertion of - 
their right to perpetuate slavery, and to whip and work and 
torture slaves, unquestioned by any human authority, and un- 

assailed by any human power; who, when they speak of Free- 
dom, mean the Freedom to oppress their kind, and to be 
savage, merciless, and cruel; and of whom every man on his 
own ground, in republican America, is a more exacting, and a 
sterner, and a less responsible despot than the Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid in his angry robe of scarlet. 

The third, and not the least numerous or influential, is com 
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posec of all that delicate gentility which cannot bear a superior, 
and cannot brook an equal; of that class whose Republicanism 
means, “I will not tolerate a man above me: and of those: 
below, none must approach too near;” whose pride, in a land 
where voluntary servitude is shunned as a disgrace, must be 
nunistered to by slaves; and whose alienable rights can only 
have their growth in negro wrongs. 

It has been sometimes urged that, in the unavailing ¢fforts 
which have been made to advance the cause of Human Free-. 
dom in the republic of America (strange cause for history to 
treat of!), sufficient regard has not been had to the existence 
of the first class of persons; and it has been contended that 
they are hardly used, in being confounded with the second. 
This is, no doubt, the case; noble instances of pecuniary and 
personal sacrifice have already had their growth among them ; 
and it is much to be regretted that the gulf between them and 
the advocates of emancipation should have been widened and 
deepened by any means: the rather, as there are beyond dispute, 
«mong these slave owners, many kind masters who are tender 
in the exercise of their unnatural power. Still it is to be 
feared that this injustice is inseparable from the state of things 
with which humanity and truth are called upon to deal. Slavery 
is not a whit the more endurable because some hearts are to be 
found which can partially resist its hardening inflnences ; nor 
can the indignant tide of honest wrath stand still, because in 
its onward course it overwhelms a few who are comparatively 
innocent, among a host of guilty. 

The ground most commonly taken by these better men among 
the advocates of slavery is this: “It is a bad system; and for 
myself I would willingly get rid of it, if I could: most willingly. 
But it is not so bad as you in England take it to be. You 
are deceived by the representations of the emancipationists, 
The greater part of my slaves are much attached to me. You 
will say that I do not allow them to be severely treated; but 
J will put it to you whether you believe that it can be a general 
practice to treat them inhumanly, when it would impair their 
value, and would be obviously against the interests of their 
masters.” : 

Is it the interest of any man to steal, to game, to waste his 
healih and mental faculties by drunkenness, to lie, forswear 
himself, indulge hatred, seek desperate revenge, or do murder? 
No. All these are roads to ruin, And why, then, do men 
tread them? Because such inclinations are among the vicious 
qualities of mankind. Blot out, ye friends of slavery, from tha 
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catalogue of human passions, cae lust, cruelty, and the 
abuse of irresponsible power (of all earthly temptations the most 
dificult to be resisted), and when ye have done so, and not 
before, we will inquire whether it be the interest of a master to 
lash and maim the slaves, over whose lives and limbs he has an 
absolute control! - 

But again: this class, together with that last one I have 
named, the miserable aristocracy spawned of a false republic, 
lift up their voices and exclaim, ‘“ Public opinion is all sufficient 
to prevent such cruelty as you denounce.” _ Public opinion! 
Why. public opinion in the slave States 7s slavery, is it not? 
Public opinion in the slave States has delivered the siaves over 
to the gentle mercies of their.masters. Public opinion has 
made the laws, and denied the slaves legislative protection. 
Public opinion has knotted the lash, heated the branding-iron, 
loaded the rifle, and shielded the murderer. Public opinion 
threatens the abolitionist with death, if he venture to the 
South; and drags him with a rope about his middle, in broad 
anblushing noon, through the first city in the East. Public 
opinion has, within a few years, burned a, slave alive at a slow 
fire in the city of St. Louis; and public opinion has to this cay 
maintained upon the bench that estimable Judge who charged 
the Jury, impanelled there to try his murderers, that their most 
horrid deed was an act-of public opinion, and being so, must 
not- be punished by the laws the public sentiment had made. 
Public opinion hailed this doctrine with a howl of wild applause, 
and set the prisoners free, to walk the city, men of mark, and 
nfluence, and station as they had been before. 

Public opinion! what class of men have an immense prepon 
derance over the rest of their community, in their power of rep 
resenting public opinion in the legislature? The slave owners. 
They send from their twelve States one hundred members, 
while the fourteen free States, with a free population nearly 
double, return but a hundred and forty-two. Before whom do 
the presidential « candidates bow down the most humbly, on 
whom do they fawn the most fondly, and for whose tastes do 
they cater the most assiduously in their servile protestations? 
The slave owners always. 

Public opinion! hear the public opinion of the free South, 
as expressed by its own members in the House of Representa: 
tives at Washington. ‘I have a great respect for the chair,” 
quoth North Carolina, “1 have a great respect for the chair as 
an officer of the house, and a great respect for him personally ; 
nothing but that respect prevents me from rushing to the table 
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and tearing that petitior. which has just been presented for the 
abolition of slavery in the district of Columbia to pieces.”-—*] 
warn the abolitionists,” says South Carolina, “ignorant, infu- 
riated barbarians as they are, that if chance shall throw any of 
then: into our hands, he may expect a felon’s death.” —“ Let an 
abolitionist come within the borders of South Carolina,” cries a 
third; mild Carolina’s colleague; ‘and if we can catch him, 
we wil’ try him, and notwithstanding the interference of all the 
governments on earth, including the Federal government, we 
will HANG him.” 

Public. opinion has made this t!aw.—It has declared that in 
Washington, in that city which takes its name from the father 
of American liberty, any justice of the peace may bind with 
fetters any negro passing down the street and thrust him inte 
jail: no offence on the black man’s part is necessary. The jus- 
tice says, “I choose to think this man a runaway :” and locks 
him up. Public opinion impowers the man of law when this is 
done, to advertise the negro in the newspapers, warning his 
owner to come and claim him, or he will be sold to pay the 
jail fees. But supposing he is a free black, and has no owner, 
it may naturally be presumed that he is set at liberty. No: 
HE IS SOLD TO RECOMPENSE HIS JAILER. This has been done 
again, and again, and again. He has no means of proving his 
freedom ; has no adviser, messenger, or assistance of any sort 
cr kind; no investigation into his case is made, or inquiry 
instituted, He, a free man, who may have served: for years, 
and bought his liberty, is thrown into jail on no process, for no 
crime, and on no pretence of crime: and is sold to pay the jail 
fees. This seems incredible, even of America, but it is the 
law. 

Public opinion is deferred to in such cases as the following ; 
which is headed in the newspapers :— 


“ Interesting Law-Case. 


“An interesting case is now on trial in the Supreme Court, 
arising out of the following facts, A gentleman residing in 
Maryland had al owed an aged pair of his slaves, substantial 
though not legal freedom for several years. While thus living, 
a daughter was born to them, who grew up in the same liberty, 
until she married a free negro, and'went with him to reside in 
Peunsylvania. They had several children, and lived unmo- 
lested until the oiginal owner died, when his heir attempted 
to regain then; but the magistrate before whom they were 
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brought, decided that he had no jurisdiction in the case! The 
owner seized the woman and her children tn the night, and carried 
them to Maryland.” 


“Cash for negroes,” “cash for negroes,” “cash fer 
negi oes,” is the heading of advertisements in g-eat capitals 
dcwn the long columns of the crowded journals. Woodcuts of 
4 runaway negro with manacled hands, crouching beneath a 
bluff pursuer in top boots, who having caught him, grasps him 
by the throat, agreeably diversify the pleasant text. The leed- 
ing article protests against “that abominable and hellish doc- 
trine of abolition, which is repugnant alike to every law of God 
and nature.” The delicate mamma, who smiles her acquiescence 
in this sprightly writing as she reads the paper in her cool 
piazza, quiets her youngest child who clings about her skirts, 
by promising the boy “a whip to beat the little niggers with.” 
-—But the negroes, little and big, are protected by public opin- 
ion. 

Let us try this public opinion by another test, which is im- 
portant in three points of view: first, as showing how desper- 
ately timid of the public opinion slave owners are in their 
delicate descriptions of fugitive slaves in widely circulated 
newspapers ; secondly, as showing how perfectly contented the 
slaves are, and how very seldom they run away ; thirdly, as ex- 
hibiting their entire freedom from scar, or blemish, or any 
mark of cruel infliction, as their pictures are drawn, not by 
lying abolitionists, but by their own truthful masters. 

The following are a few specimens of the advertisements in 
the public papers. It is only four years since the oldest among 
taem appeared ; and others of the same nature continue to be 
published every day, in shoals. 

“Ran away, negress Caroline. Had on a collar with one 
prong turned down.” 


‘Ran away, a black woman, Betsy. Had an iron bar on 
her right leg.” : 

“Ran away, the negro Manuel. Much marked with irons.” 

“Ran away, the negress Fanny. Had on an iron band about 
her neck.” 

‘Ran away, a negro boy about twelve years old. Had 
round his neck a chain cog-collar with ‘De Lampe:t’ engraved 
on it.” 

“Ran away, the negro Hown. Has a ring of iron on his 


left foot. Also, Grise, Ais wife, having a ring and chain on 
the left leg.” 
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““Ran away, a negro boy named James, Said boy was 
ironed when he left me.” 

“Committed to jail, a man who calls his name John. He 
has a clog of iron on his right foot which will weigh four or 
five pounds.” 

‘Detained at the police jail, the negro wench, Myra. Has 
several marks of LASHING, and has irons on her feet.” 

“Ran away, a negro woman and two children. A few days 
before she went off, | burnt her with a hot iron, on the left side 
of her face. I tried to make the letter M.” 

“Ran away, a negro man named Henry ; his left eye out, 
some scars from a dirk on and under his left arm, and muck 
scared with the whip.” 

“One hundred dollars reward, for a negro fellow, Pompey 
40 years old. He is branded on the left jaw.” 

“Committed to jail, a negro man. Has no toes on the left 
foot.” 

“Ran away, a negro woman named Rachel.. Has lost all 
her toes except the large one.” 

“Ran away, Sam. He was shot a short time since through 
the hand, and has several shots in his left arm and side.” 

“Ran away, my negro man Dennis. Said negro has been 
shot in the left arm between the shoulders and elbow, which 
has paralyzed the left hand.” 

“Ran away, my negro man named Simon. He has been 
shot badly, in his back and right arm.” 

“Ran away, a negro named Arthur. Has a considerable 
scar across his breast and each arm, made by a knife ; loves 
to talk much of the goodness of God.” 

“Twenty-five dollars reward for my man Isaac. He has a 
scar on his forehead, caused by a blow ; and one on his back, 
‘made by a shot from a pistol.” 

_ “Ran away, a negro girl called Mary. Has a small scar 
over her eye, a good many teeth missing, the letter A is 
branded on her cheek and forehead.” 

“Ran away, negro Ben. Hasa scar on his right hand ; 
his thumb and forefinger being injured by being shot last fall. 
A part of the bone came out. He has also one or two large 
acars on his back and hips.” 

“Detained at the jail, a mulatto, named Tom. Has a scar 
on the right cheek, and appears to have been burned with 
powder on the face.” 

“Ran away, a negro man named Ned. Three of his fingers 
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are drawn into the palm of his hand by a cut. Has a scar on 
the back of his neck, nearly half round, dene by a knife.” : 

“\Vas committed to jail,a negro man. Savs his name is_ 
Josiah. His back very much scarred by the whip: and branded 
on the thigh and hips in three or four places, thus (J. M.). 
The rim of his right ear has been bit or cut off.” 

“Fifty dollars reward, for my fellow Edward. He has a scar 
yn the corner of his mouth, two cuts on and under his arm, 
aud the letter E on his arm.” 

“Ran away, negro boy Ellie. Has a scar on one of his 
arms from the bite of a dog.” 

“Ran away, from the plantation of James Surgette, the fol- 
lowing negroes: Randal, has one ear cropped ; Bob, has lost 
one eye ; Kentucky Tom, has one jaw broken.” 

‘Ran away, Anthony. One of his ears cut off, and his left 
hand cut with an axe.” 

“Fifty dollars reward for the negro Jim Blake. Has a piece 
cut out of each ear, and the middle finger of the left hand cut 
off to the second joint.” 

“Ran away. a negro woman named Maria. Has a scar on 
one side of her cheek, by a cut. Some scars on her back.” 

“Ran away, the mulatto wench Mary. Has acut on the 
left arm, a scar on the left shoulder, and two upper teeth 
missing.” 

I should say, perhaps, in explanation of this latter piece of 
description, that among the other blessings which public opin- 
ion secures to the negroes, is the common practice of violently 
punching out their teeth. To make them wear iron collars by 
day and night, and to worry them with dogs, are practices al- 
most too ordinary to deserve mention. 

“Ran away, my man Fountain. Has holes in his ears, a 
‘scar on the right side of his forehead, has been shot in the hind. 
parts of his legs, and is marked on the back with the whip.” 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars reward for my negro man 
Jim. He is much marked with shot in his right thizh. The 
shot entered on the outside, halfway betwecn the hip and knee 
joints.” 

‘* Brough* to jail, John. Left ear cropt.” 

“Taken up, a negro man. Is very much scarred about’the 
face and body, and has the left ear bit off.” 

“Ran away, a black girl, named Mary. Has a scar on her 
cheek, and the end of one of her toes cut off.” 


_“Ran away, my mulatto woman, Judy. She has had het 
night arm broke.” 
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“Ran away, my negro man, Levi. His left hand has been 
burnt, and I think the end of his forefinger is off.” 

“Ran away, a negro man, NAMED WASHINGTON. Has lost 
a part of his middle finger, and the end of his little finger.” 

“Twenty-five dollars reward for my man John. ‘The tip of 
his nose is bit off.” ; 

“Twenty-five dollars reward for the negro slave Sally. 
Walks as though crippled in the back.” 

“Ran away, Joe Dennis. Has a small notch in one of his 
ears.” 

“Ran away, negro boy, Jack. Has a small crop out of his 
left ear.” 

“Ran away, a negro man, named Ivory. Has a small piece 
cut out of the top of each ear.” 

While upon the subject of ears, I may observe that a distin- 
guished abolitionist in New York once received a negro’s ear, 
which had been cut off close to the head, in a general post 
letter. It was forwarded by the free and independent gentle- 
man who had caused it to be amputated, with a polite request 
that he would place the specimen in his “coilection.” 

I could enlarge this catalogue with broken arms, and broken 
legs, and gashed flesh; and missing teeth, and lacerated backs, 
and bites of dogs, and brands of red-hot irons innumerable : 
but as my readefs will be sufficiently sickened and repelled al- 
ready, I will turn to another branch of the subject. 

These advertisements, of which a similar collection might be 
made for every year, and month, and week, and day; and 
which are coolly read in families as things of course, and as a 
part of the current news and small-talk ; will serve to show how 
-ery much the slaves pro‘it by public opinion, and how tender 
it is in their behalf. But it may be worth while to inquire how 
the slave owners, and the class of society to which great num- 
bers of them belong, defer to public opinion in their conduct, 
not to their slaves but to each other ; how they are accustomed 
tu restrain their passions; what their bearing is among them- 
selves ; whether they are fierce or gentle ; whether their social 
customs be brutal, sanguinary, and violent, or bear the impress 
of civilization and refinement. 

That we may have no partial evidence from abolitionists in 
this inquiry, either, I will once more turn to their own news- 
papers, and I will confine myself, this time, to a selection from 
paragraphs which appeared from day to day, during my visit to 
America, and which refer to occurrences, happening while I was‘ 
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there. The italics in these extracts, asin the foregoing, are my 
own. 

These cases did not att occur, it will be seen, in territory 
actually belonging to legalized Slave States, though most and 
those the very worst among them did, as their counterparts . 
constantly do; but the position of the scenes of action in refer- 
ence to places immediately at hand, where slavery is the law; 
and the strong resemblance between that class of outrages and 
the rest ; lead to the just presumption that the character of the 
parties concerned was formed in slave districts, and brutalized 
by slave customs. 


“ Horrible Tragedy. 


“By a slip from Zhe Southport Telegraph, Wisconsin, we 
learn that the Hon. Charles C. P. Arndt, Member of the Coun-— 
cil for Brown county, was shot dead on the floor of the Council 
chamber, by James R. Vinyard, Member from Grant county. 
The affair grew out of a nomination for Sheriff of Grant county. 
Mr. E. S. Baker was nominated and supported by Mr. Arndt. 
This nomination was opposed by Vinyard, who wanted the 
appointment to vest in his own brother. In the course of de- 
bate, the deceased made some statements which Vinyard pro- 
nounced false, and made use of violent and insulting language, 
dealing largely in personalities, to which Mr. A. made no reply. 
After the adjournment, Mr. A. stepped up to Vinyard, and re- 
quested him to retract, which he refused to do, repeating the 
offensive words. Mr. Arndt then made a blow at Vinyard, who - 
stepped back a pace, drew a pistol, and shot him dead. 

“The issue appears to have been provoked on the part of 
Vinyard, who was determined at all hazards to defeat the ap- 
pointment of Baker, and who, himself defeated, turned his ire 
and revenge upon the unfortunate Arndt.” 


“The Wisconsin Tragedy. 


‘Public indignation runs high in the territory of Wisconsin, 
in relation to the murder of C. C. P. Arndt, in the Legislative 
Hall of the Territory. Meetings have been held in different 
counties of Wisconsin, denouncing ¢he practice of secretly bear- 
ing arms in the Legislative chambers of the country. We have 
seen the account of the expulsion of James R. Vinyard, the 
perpetrator of the bloody deed, and are amazed to hear, that, 
after this expulsion by those who saw Vinyard kill Mr. Arndt 
in the presence of his aged father, who was on a visit to gee his - 
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son, little dreaming that he was to witness his murder, Judge 
Dunn has discharged Vinyard on bail. The Miners’ Free 
Press speaks zz terms of merited rebuke at the outrage upon 
the feelings of the people of Wisconsin. Vinyard was within 
arm’s length of Mr. Arndt, when he took such deadly aim at 
him, that he never spoke. Vinyard might at pleasure, being so 
near, have only wounded, but he chose to kill him.” 


“ Murder. 


“By a letter in a St. Louis paper of the 14th, we notice a 
terrible outrage at Burlington, Iowa. A Mr. Bridgman having 
had a difficulty with a citizen of the place, Mr. Ross; a 
brother-in-law of the latter provided himself with one of Colt’s 
revolving pistols, met Mr. B. in the street, and discharged the 
contents of five of the barrels at him: each shot taking effect. 
Mr. B. though horribly wounded, and dying, returned the fire, 
and killed Ross on the spot.” 


“ Terrible death of Robert Potter. 


“From the ‘Caddo Gazette,’ of the 12th inst., we learn the 
frightful death of Colonel Robert Potter. . .. . He was beset 
in his house by an enemy, named Rose. He sprang from his 
couch, seized his gun, and, in his night clothes, rushed from the 
house. For about two hundred yards his speed seemed to defy 
his pursuers ; but, getting entangled in a thicket, he was cap- 
tured. Rose told him ¢hat he intended to act a generous part, 
and give him a chance for his life. He then told Potter he 
might run, and he should not be interrupted till he reached a 
certain distance. Potter started at the word of command, and 
before a gun was fired he had reached the lake. His first im- 
pulse was to jump in the water and dive for it, which he did. 
Rose was close behind him, and formed his men on the bank 
ready to shoot him as he rose. In a few seconds he came up 
to breathe ; and scarce had his head reached the surface of the 
water when it was completely riddled with the shot of their 
guns, and he sunk, to rise no more!” 


“ Murder in Arkansas. 


“We understand that a severe rencontre came off a few days 
since in the Seneca Nation, between Mr. Loose, the sub-agent 
of the mixed band of the Senecas, Quapaw, and. Shawnees, and 
Mr. James Gillespie, of the mercantile firm of Thomas G. AH#- 
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son and Co., of Maysville, Benton, County, Ark., in which the 
latter was slain with a bowie-knife. Some difficulty had for 
some time existed between the parties. It is said that Major — 
Gillespie brought on the attack witha cane. A severe cons 
flict ensued, during which two pistols were fired by Gillespie 
and one by Loose. Loose then stabbed Gillespie with one of 
those never failing weapons, a bowie-knife. The death of 
Major G. is much regretted, as he was a liberal-minded and 
energetic man. Since the above was in type, we have learned 
that Major Allison has stated to some of our citizens in town 
that Mr. Loose gave the first blow. We forbear to give any 
particulars, as the matter will be the subject of judicial investi« 
gation.” 


“ Foul Deed. 


“The steamer Thames, just from Missouri river, brought us 
a handbill, offering a reward of 500 dollars, for the person who 
assassinated Lilburn W. Baggs, late Governor of this State, at 
Independence, on the night of the 6th inst. Governor Baggs, 
it is stated in a written memorandum, was not dead but mor- 
tally wounded. 

‘Since the above was written, we received a note from the 
clerk of the Thames, giving the following particulars. Gov. 
Baggs was shot by some villain on Friday, 6th inst., in the 
evening, while sitting in a room in his own house in Independ. 
ence. His son, a boy, hearing a report, ran into the room, 
and found the Governor sitting in his chair, with his jaw fallen 
down, and his head leaning back; on discovering the injury 
done his father, he gave the alarm. Foot tracks were found in 
the garden below the window, and a pistol picked up snpposed. 
to have been overloaded, and thrown from the hand of the 
scoundrel who fired it. Three buck shots of a heavy load, took 
effect ; one going through his mouth, one into the brain, and 
another probably in or near the brain; all going into the back 
part of the neck and head. ‘The Governor was still alive on 
the morning of the 7th; but no hopes for his recovery by his 
friends, and but slight hopes from his physicians. 

‘““A man was suspected, and the Sheriff most probably has 
possession of him by this time. 

“The pistol was one of a pair stolen some days previous 
from a baker in Independence, and the legal authorities have 
the description of the other.” 
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“ Rencontre. 


“An unfortunate affair wok place on Fridse evening in - 


Chatres Street, in which one of our most respcetiule cpseng 
received a dangerous wound, from a poignard in ue abdoten, 
From the Bee (New Orleans) of yesterday, we tearn the falla y- 
ing particulars. It appears that an article was published in the 
French side of the paper on Monday last containing some 
strictures on the Artillery Battalion for firing tneir cuns on Sun- 
day morning, in answer to those from the Ontario and Wood- 
bury, and thereby much alarm was caused tn the families of 
those persons who were out all night preserving the peace of 
the city. Major C. Gally, Commander of the battalion resent. 
ing this, called at the office and demanded the author’s nanie ; 
that of M. P. Arpin was given to him, who was absent at the 
time. Some angry words then passed with one of the propri- 
etors, and a challenge followed ; the friends of both narties tried 
to arrange the affair, but failed to do so. On Friday evening, 
about seven o’clock, Major Gally met Mr. P. Arpin in Chatres 
Street, and accosted him. ‘Are you Mr. Arpin ?? 

CoCeVIESMSIIE. 

“Then I have to tell you that you are a 
an appropriate epithet.) 

“¢¥ shall remind you of your words, sir.’ 

“But I have said I would break my cane on your shoul 
ders.’ 

““¢T know it, but I have not yet received the blow.’ 

“At these words, Major Gally, having a cane in his hands, 
struck Mr. Arpin across the face, and the latter drew a poignard> 
from his pocket and stabbed Major Gally in the abdomen. 

‘Fears are entertained that the wound will be mortal. We 
understand that Mr. Arpin has given security for his appear: 
ance at the Criminal Court to answer the charge.” 


’” (applying 


“Affray in Mississippi. 


“On the 27th ult., in an affray near Carthage, Leake county, 
Mississippi, between James Gottingham and John Willburn, the 
latter was shot by the former,* and so horribly wounded, that 
there was no hope of his recovery. On the 2d instant, there 
was an affray at Carthage between A. C. Sharkey and George 
Goff, in which the latter was shot, and thought mortally wounded. 
Sharkey ¢elivered himself up to the authorities, but changed hss 
mind and escaped!” 
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“ Personal Encounter. 


“An encounter took place in Sparta, a few days since, be- 
tween the barkeeper of an hotel, anda man named Bury. It 
appears that Bury had become somewhat noisy, azd that the 
barkeeper, determined to preserve order, had threatened to shoot 
Bury, whereupon Bury drew a pistol and shot the barkeeper 
down. He was not dead at the last accounts, but slight hope 
were entertained of his recovery.” 


© Duel. 


“The clerk of the steamboat Zribume informs us that an- 
other duel was fought on Tuesday last, by Mr. Robbins, a bank 
officer in Vicksburg, and Mr. Fall, the editor of the Vicksburg 
Sentinel. According to the arrangement, the parties had six 
pistols each, which, after the word ‘Fire!’ they were to dis- 
charge as fast as they pleased. Fall fired two pistols without 
effect. Mr. Robbins’ first shot took effect in Fall’s thigh, who 
fell, and was unable to continue the combat.” 


“ Affray in. Clarke County. 


“An unfortunate affray occurred in Clarke county (Mo.) 
rear Waterloo, on Tuesday the 19 ult., which orginated in sett- 
tling the partnership concerns of Messrs. M‘Kane and M ‘Allister, 
who had been engaged in the business of distilling, and resulted 
in the death of.the latter, who was shot down by Mr. M‘Kane, 
because of his attempting to take possession of seven barrels of 
whiskey, the property of M‘Kane, which had been knocked off 
to M‘Allister at a sheriff's sale at one doller per barrel. M‘Kane 

_immediately fled and at the latest dates had not been taken. 

“ This unfortunate affray caused considerable excitement in 
the neighbourhood, as both the parties were men with large fami- 
ies depending upon them, and stood well in the community.” 


I will quote but one more paragraph, which, by reason of its 
monstrcus absurdity, may be a relief to these atrocious deeds, 


“ Affair of Honour. 
“We have just heard the particulars of a meeting which took 


piace on Six Mile Island, on Tuesday, between two young 
bloods of our city: Samuel Thurston, aged jifteen, and William 
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Hine, aged thirteex years. They were attended by young gen- 
tlemen of the same age. The weapons used on the occasion, 
were a couple of Dickson’s best rifles ; the distance, thirty idee 
They took one fire, without any damage being sustained by 
either party, except the ball of Thurston’s gun passing through 
the crown of Hine’s hat. Through the intercession of the 
Board of Honour, the challenge was * withdrawn, and the differ-. 
ence amicably adjusted.” 


If the reader will picture to himself the kind of Board of 
Honour which amicably adjusted the difference between these 
two little boys, who in any other part of the world would have 
been amicably adjusted on two porters’ backs and soundly flog- 
ged with birchen*rods, he will be possessed, no doubt, with as 
strong a sense of its ludicrous character, as that which sets me 
laughing whenever its image rises up before me. 

Now, I appeal to every human mind, imbued with the com- 
monest of common sense, and the commonest of common hu- 
manity ; to all dispassionate, reasoning creatures, of any shade 
of opinion ; and ask, with these revolting evidences of the state 
of society which exists in and about the slave districts of 
America before them, can they have a doubt of the real con- 
dition of the slave, or can they for a moment make a compromise 
between the institution or any of its flagrant, fearful features, and 
their own just consciences? Will they say of any tale of 
cruelty and horror, however aggravated in degree, that it is im- 
probable, when they can turn to the public prints, and, running, 
read such signs as thesé, laid before them by the men who rule 
the slaves : in their own acts, and under their own hands P 

Do we not know that the worst deformity and ugliness of 
slavery are at once the cause and the effect of the reckless | 
license taken by these free-born outlaws? Do we not know 
that the man who has been born and bred among its wrongs 
who has seen in his childhood husbands obliged at the word o. 
command to flog their wives ; women, indecently compelled to 
hold up their own garments that men might lay the heavier 
stripes upon their legs, driven and harried. by brutal overseers 
in their time of travail, and becoming mothers on the field of toil, 
under the very lash itself; who has read in youth, and seen his 
virgin sisters read, descriptions of runaway men and women, and 
their disfigured persons, which could not be published elsewhere, 
of so much stock upon a farm, or at a show of beasts :—do we 
not know that man, whenever his wrath is kindled up, will be a 
brutal savage? Do we not know that as he is a coward in his 
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domestic life, stalking among his shrinking men and worien 
‘slaves armed with his heavy whip, so he will be a coward out 
of doors, and carrying cowards’ weapons hidden in his breast 
will shoot men down and stab them when he quarrels? And 
if our reason did not teach us thisand much beyond ; if we were 
such idiots as to close our eyes to that fine mode of training 
which rears up such men; should we not know that they who 
ainong their equals stab and pistol in the legislative halls, and 
in the counting-house, and on the market-place, and in all the 
elsewhere peaceful pursuits of life, must be to their dependents, 
even though they were free servants, so many merciless and un. 
relenting tyrants P 

What ! shall we declaim against the ignorant peasantry of Ire. 
land, and mince the matter when these American task-masters are 
in question? Shall we cry shame on the brutality of those who 
ham-string cattle : and spare the lights of Freedom upon those 
who notch the ears of men and.women, cut pleasant posies in 
the shrinking flesh, learn to write with pens of red-hot iron on 
the human face, rack their poetic fancies for liveries of mutila- 
tion which their slaves shall wear for life and carry to the grave, 
break living limbs as did the soldiery who mocked and slew the 
Saviour of the world, and set defenceless creatures up for tar- 
gets? Shall we whimper over legends of the tortures practised 
on each other by the Pagan Indians, and smile upon the cruel- 
ties of Christian men? Shall we, so long as these things last, 
exult above the scattered remmants of that stately race, and 
triumph in the white enjoyment of their broad possessions P 
Rather, for me, restore the forest and the Indian village ; in 
lieu of stars and stripes, let some poor feather flutter in the 
breeze ; replace the streets and squares by wigwams; and 
though the death-song of a hundred haughty warriors fill the air, 
it will be music to the shriek of one unhappy slave. 

On one theme, which is commonly before our eyes, and in 
respect of which our national character is changing fast, let the 
plain Truth be spoken, and let us not like dastards, beat about 
the bush by hinting at the Spaniard and the fierce Italian. When 
knives are drawn by Englishmen in conflict, let it be said and 
known : “ We owe this change to Republican Slavery. These 
are the weapons of Freedom. With sharp points and edges 
such as these, Liberty in America hews and hacks her slaves ; 


or, failing that pursuit, her sons devote them to a better use, and 
turn them on each other.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Concluding Remarks, 


S|HERE are many passages in this book, where I have 
| been at some pains to resist the temptation of trou- 
¥ bling my readers with my own deductions and conclu. 
sions: preferring that they should judge for themselves, 
from such premises as I have laid before them. My only object 
in the outset, was, to carry them with me faithfully wheresoever 
I went: and that task I have discharged. 

But I may be pardoned, if on such atheme as the general 
character of the American people, and the general character of 
their social system, as presented to a stranger’s eyes, I desire 
to express my Own opinions in a few words, before I bring this 
volume to a close. 

They are, by nature, frank, brave, cordial, hospitable, and 
affectionate. Cultivation and refinement seem but to enhance 
their warmth of heart and ardent enthusiasm; and it is the pos- 
session of these latter qualities in a most remarkable degree, 
which renders an educated American one of the most endearing 
and most generous of friends. I never was so won upon, as 
by this class; never yielded up my full confidence and esteem 
so readily and pleasureably, as tothem; never can make again, 
in half-a-year, so many friends for whom I seem to entertain the 
regard of half a life. 

These qualities are natural, I implicitly believe, to the 
whole people. That they are, however, sadly sapped and 
blighted in their growth among the mass; and that there are 
influences at work which endanger them still more, and give 
but little present promise of their healthy restoration ; is a truth 
that ought to be told. 

It is an essential part of every national character to pique 
itself mightily upon its faults, and to deduce tokens of its virtue 
or its wisdom from their very exaggeration. One great blemish 
in the popular mind of America, and the prolific parent of an 
innumerable brood of evils, is Universal Distrust. Yet the 
American Citizen plumes himself upon this spirit, even when 
he is sufficiently dispassionate to perceive the ruin it works; 
and will often adduce it, in spite of his own reason, as an in 
stance of the great sagacity and acuteness of the people, and 
their superior shrewdness and independence. 


35* 
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“You carry,” says the stranger, ‘this jealousy and distrus* 
into every transaction of public life. By repelling worthy men 
from your legislative assemblies, it has bred up a class of can- 
didates for the suffrage, who, in their every act, disgrace your 
Institutions and your people’s choice. It has rendered you so 
fickle, and so given to change, that your inconstancy, has_ 
passed into a proverb; for you no sooner set up an idol firmly, 
than you are sure to pull it down and dash it into fragments; 
and this, because directly you reward a benefactor, or a public 
servant, you distrust him, merely because he zs rewarded; and 
immediately apply yourselves to find out, either that you have 
been too bountiful in your acknowledgments, or he remiss in 
his deserts. Any man who attains a high place among you, 
from the President downwards, may date his downfall from that 
moment ; for any printed lie that any notorious villain pens, al- 
though it militate directly against the character and conduci of 
a life, appeals at once to your distrust and is believed. You 
will strain at a gnat in the way of trustfulness and confidence, 
however fairly won and well deserved; but you will swallow a 
whole caravan of camels, if they be laden with unworthy doubts 
and mean suspicions. Is this well, think you, or likely to ele- 
vate the character of the governors or the governed, among 
youe” 

The answer is invariably the same: “There’s freedom of 
opinion here, you know. Every man thinks for himself, and 
we are not to be easily overreached. That's how our people 
come to be suspicious.” 

Another prominent feature is the love of “smart” dealing: 
which gilds over many a swindle and gross breach of trust ; 
many a defalcation, public and private ; and enables many a 
knave to hold his head up with the best, who well deserves a 
halter : though it has not been without its retributive operation, 
for this smartness has done more in a few years to impair the 
public credit, and to cripple the public resources, than dull 
honesty, however rash, could have effected in a century. The 
merits of a broken speculation, or a bankruptcy, or of a suc- 
cessful scoundrel, are not gauged by its or his observance of 
the golden rule, “Do as you would be done by,” but are con-. 
sidered with reference to their smartness. I recollect, on both > 
occasions of our passing that ill-fated Cairo on the Mississippi, 
remarking on the bad effects such gross deceits must have 
when they exploded, in generating a want of confidence abroad, 
and discouraging foreign investment: but I was given to 
understan¢ that this was a very smart scheme by which a deal 
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of money had been made: and, that its smartest feature was, 
that they forgot these things abroad, in a very short time, and 
speculated again, as freely as ever. The following dialogue I 
have held a hundred times: “Is it not a very disgraceful cir- 
cumstance that such aman as So and So should be acquiring 
a large property by the most infamous and odious means, and 
notwithstanding all the crimes of which he has been guilty, 
should be tolerated and abetted by your Citizens? He is a 
public nuisance, is he not?” “Yes, sir.” “A convicted 
liar?” ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘He has been kicked, and cuffed, and 
caned?” “Yes, sir.” - “And he is utterly dishonourable, de- 
based, and profligate?” “Yes, sir.” ‘ In_the name of won- 
der, then, what is his merit?” ‘Well, sir, he is a smart man.” 

In like manner, all kinds of deficient and impolitic usages 
are referred to the national love of trade; though, oddly 
enough, it would be a weighty charge against a foreigner that 
he regarded the Americans as a trading people. The love of 
trade is assigned as a reason for that comfortless custom, so 
very prevalent in country towns, of married persons living in 
hotels, having no fireside of their own, and seldom meeting 
from early morning until late at night, but at the hasty public 
meals. The love of trade is a reason why the literature of 
America is to remain forever unprotected: ‘For we are a 
trading people, and don’t care for poetry,” though we do, by 
the way, profess to be very proud of our poets : while healthful 
amusements, cheerful means of recreation, and wholesome 
fancies, must fade before the stern utilitarian joys of trade. 

These three characteristics are strongly presented at every 
turn, full in the stranger’s view. But, the foul growth of 
America has a more tangled root than this; and it strikes its 
fibres deep in its licentious Press. 

Schools may be erected, East, West, North, and South ; 
pupils be taught, and masters reared, by scores upon scores of 
thousands ; colleges may thrive, churches may be crammed, 
temperance may be diffused and advancing knowledge in all 
other forms walk through the land with giant strides: but while 
the newspaper press of America is in, or near, its present ab- 
ject state, high moral improvement in that country is hopeless, 
Year by year, it must and will go back; year by year, the tone 
of public feeling must sink lower dawn ; year by year the Con- 
gress and the Senate must become of less account before all 
decent men; and year by year, the memory of the Great 
Eathers of the Revolution must be outraged more and more, in 
the bad life of their degenezate child? oo 
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Among the herd of journals which are published in the States, 
there are some, the reader scafcely need be told, of character 
and credit. rom personal intercourse with accomplished 
gentlemen connected with publications of this class, I have de- 
rived both pleasure and profit. But the name of these is Few, 
and of the others Legion; and the influence of the good is 
powerless to counteract the mortal poison of the bad. 
¢ Among the gentry of America; among the well-informed 
and moderate: in the learned professions; at the bar and on 
the bench: there is, as there can be, but one opinion, in refer- 
ence to the vicious character of these infamous journals. It is 
sometimes contended—lI will not say strangely, for it is natural 
to seek excuses for such a disgrace—that their influence is not 
so great asa visitor would suppose. I must be pardoned for 
saying that there is no warrant for this plea, and that every 
fact and circumstance tends directly to the opposite conclu- 
sion. : 

When any man, of any grade of desert in intellect or char- 
acter, can climb to any public distinction, no matter what, in 
America, without first grovelling down upon the earth, and 
bending the knee before this monster of depravity ; when any 
private excellence is safe from its attacks ; when any social 
confidence is left unbroken by it, or any tie of social decency 
and honour is held in the least regard ; when any man in that 
Free Country has freedom of opinion, and presumes to think 
for himself, and speak for himself, without humble reference to 
a censorship which, for its rampant ignorance and base dis- 
honesty, he utterly loathes and despises in his heart; when 
those who most acutely feel its infamy and the reproach it 
casts upon the nation, and who most denounce it to each other, 
dare to set their heels upon, and crush it openly, in the sight 
of all men ; then, I will believe that its influence is lessening, 
and men are returning to their manly senses. But while that 
Press has its evil eye in every house, and its black hand in 
every appointment in the state, from a president to a postman; 
while, with ribald slander for its only stock in trade, it is the 
standard literature of an enormous class, who must find their 
reading in a newspaper, or they will not read at all ; so long 
must its odium be upon the country’s head, and so long mast 
the evil it works be plainly visible in the Republic, 

To those who are accustomed to the leading English journals, 
or to the respectable journals of the Continent of Europe ; to 
those who are accustomed to anythiug else in print and paper; 
it would Le impossible, without an amount of extract for which 
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I have neither space nor inclination, to convey an adequate 
idea of this frightful engine in America. But if any man desire 
confirmation of my statement on this head, let him repair to 
any place in this city of London, where scattered numbers of 
these publications are to be found ; and there let him form his 
Own opinion.* 

It would be well, there can be no doubt, for the American 
people as a whole, if they had loved the Real less, and the 
[deal somewhat more. It would be well, if there were greater 
encouragement to lightness of heart and gaiety, and a wider 
cultivation of what is beautiful, without being eminently and 
directly useful. But here, I think the general remonstrance, 
“‘ we are a new country,” which is so often advanced as an ex- 
cuse for defects which are quite unjustifiable, as being of right 
only the slow growth of an old one, may be,very reasonably 
urged: and I yet hope to hear of there being some other 
national amusement in the United States, besides newspaper 
politics, 

They certainly are not a humorous people, and their tem- 
perament always impressed me as being of a dull and gloomy 
character. In shrewdness of remark, and a certain cast-iron 
quaintness, the Yankees, or people of New England, unques- 
tionably take the lead ; as they do in most other evidences of 
intelligence. But in travelling about, out of the large cities— 
as I have remarked in former parts of these volumes—I was 
quite oppressed by the prevailing seriousness and melancholy 
air of business: which was so general and unvarying, that at 
every new town I came to I seemed to meet the very same 
people whom I had left behind me, at the last. Such defects 
as are perceptible in the national manners, seem, to me, to be’ 
referable, in a great degree, to this cause : which has generated 
a dull, sullen persistence in coarse usages, and rejected the 
graces of life as undeserving of attention. There is no doubt 
that Washington, who was always most scrupulous and exact 
on points of ceremony, perceived the tendency towards this 
mistake, even in his time, and did his utmost to correct it. 

I cannot hold with other writers on these subjects that the 
prevalence of various forms of dissent in America, is in any way 


* NOTE TO THE ORIGINAL EpI110N.—Or let him refer to an able, 
and perfectly truthful article, in De Foreign Quarterly Review, published 
in the present month of October ; to which my attention has beenattracted, 
since these sheets have been passiug through the press. He will find soine 
specimens there, by no means remarkable to any man who has been in 
America, but sufficiently striking to one who has not. 
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attributable to the non-existence there of an established church; 
indeed I think the temper of the people, if it admitted of such 
an Institution being founded amongst them, would lead them 
to desert it, as a matter of course, merely because it was es- 
tablished. But, supposing it to exist, I doubt its probable 
efficacy in summoning the wandering sheep to one great fold, 
simply because of the immense amount of dissent which pre- 
vails at home ; and because I do not find in America any one 
form of religion with which we in Europe, or even in England, 
are unacquainted, Dissenters resort thither in great numbers, 
as other people do, simply because it is a land of resort; and 
great settlements of them are founded, because ground can be 
purchased, and towns and villages reared, where there were 
none of the human creation before. But even the Shakers 
emigrated from England; our country is not unknown to Mr. 
Joseph Smith, the apostle of Mormonism, or to his benighted 
disciples ; I have beheld religious scenes myself in some of our 
populous towns which can hardly be surpassed by an American 
camp-meeting ; and I am not aware that any instance of super- 
stitious imposture on the one hand, and superstitious credulity 
on the other, has had its origin in the United States, which we 
cannot more than parallel by the precedents of Mrs. Southcote, 
Mary Tofts the rabbit-breeder, or even Mr. Thom of Canter- 
bury : which latter case arose some time after the dark ages had 
passed away. 

The Republican Institutions of America undoubtedly lead 
the people to assert their self-respect and their equality ; but 
a, traveller is bound to bear those Institutions in his mind, and 
not hastily to resent the near approach of a class of strangers, 
who, at home, would keep aloof. This characteristic, when it 
was tinctured with no foolish pride, and stopped short of no 
honest service, never offended me ; and I very seldom, if ever, 
experienced its rude or unbecoming display. Once or twice, 
it was comically developed, as in: the following case; but this 
was an amusing incident, and not the rule or near it. 

I wanted a pair of boots at a certain town, for I had none to 
travel in but those with the memorable cork soles, which were 
much too hot for the fiery decks of a steamboat. I therefore 
sent a message to an artist in boots, importing, with my com- 
pliments, that I should be happy to see him, if he would do me 
the polite favour to call. He very kindly returned for answer, 
that he woald “look round” at six o’clock that evening. 

I was lying on the sofa, with a book and a wine-glass, at 
about that time, when the door opened, and a gentleman in a 
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stiff cravat, within a year or two on either side of thirty, entered, 
in his hat and gloves; walked up to the looking glass; ar- 
ranged his hair ; took off his gloves ; slowly produced a measure 
from the uttermost depths of his coat pocket ; and requested 
me, in a languid tone, to “‘unfix” my straps. I complied, but 
looked with some curiosity at his hat, which was still upon his 
head. It might have been that, or it might have been the heat— 
but he took it off. Then, he sat himself down on a chair opposite 
to me; rested an arm on each knee ; and, leaning forward 
very much, took from the ground, by a great effort, the speci 
men of metropolitan workmanship which I had just pulled off : 
whistling pleasantly, as he didso. He turned it over and over ; 
surveyed it with a contempt no language can express; and in- 
quired if I wished him to fix me a boot like ¢hat? I cour- 
teously replied, that provided the boots were large enough, I 
would leave the rest to him ; that if convenient and practicable, 
I should not object to their bearing some resemblance to the 
model then before him ; but that I would be entirely guided by, 
and would beg to leave the whole subject, to his judgment and 
discretion. “You an’t partickler, about this scoop in the 
heel I suppose then?” says he: ‘‘ We don’t foller that, here.” 
I repeated my last observation. He looked at himself in the 
glass again ; went closer to it to dash a grain or two of dust 
out of the corner of his eye; and settled his cravat. All this 
time, my leg and foot were in the air, “ Nearly ready, sir?” I 
inquired. “Well, pretty nigh,” he said; ‘keep steady.” I 
kept as steady as I could, both in foot and face ; and having by 
this time got the dust out, and found his pencil-case, he meas- 
ured me, and made the necessary notes. When he had finished, 
he fell into his old attitude, and taking up the boot again, mused 
for some time. “And this,” he said, at last, “is an English 
boot, is it! This is a London boot, eh?” ‘That sir; Tres 
plied, ‘is a London boot.” He mused over it again, after the 
manner of Hamlet with Yorick’s skull; nodded his head, as 
who should say, “I pity the Institutions that led to the produc- 
tion of this boot!” ; rose; put up his pencil, notes, and paper 
—glancing at himself in the glass all the time——put on his hat ; 
drew on his gloves very slowly ; and finally walked out. Wher 
he had been gone about a minute, the door reopened, and his 
hat and his head reappeared. He looked round the room, and 
at the boot again, which was stil! lying on the floor ; appeared 
thoughtful for a minute ; and then said, ‘ Well, good arternoon.” 
« Good afternoon, sir,” said I: and shat was che end of the i 


terview. 
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There is but one other head on which I wish to offer a remark ; 
and that has reference to the public health. In so vast a 
- country, where there are thousands of millions of acres of land 
yet unsettled and uncleared, and on every rood of which, vege 
table decomposition is annually taking place ; where there are 
so many great rivers, and such opposite varieties of climate ; 
there cannot fail to be a great amount of sickness at certain 
seasons. But I may venture to say, after conversing with 
many members of the medical profession in America, that I am 
not singular in the opinion that much of the disease which does 
prevail, might be avoided, if a few common precautions were 
observed. Greater means of personal cleanliness, are indis- 
pensable to this end; the custom of hastily swallowing large 
quantities of animal food, three times a-day, and rushing back 
to sedentary pursuits after each meal, must be changed ; the 
gentler sex must go more wisely clad, and take more healthful 
exercise ; and in the latter clause, the males must be included 
also. Above all, in public institutions, and throughout the 
whole of every town and city, the system of ventilation, and 
drainage, and removal of impurities requires to be thoroughly 
revised. There is no local Legislature in America which may 
not study Mr. Chadwick’s excellent Report upon the Sani 
tary Condition of our Labouring Classes, with immense advan- 
tage. 


I HAVE now arrived at the close of this book. I have little 
reason to believe, from certain warnings I have had since I re- 
turned to England, that it will be tenderly or favourably re- 
ceived by the American people ; and as I have written -the 
Truth in relation to the mass of those who form their judg- 
ments and express their opinions, it will be seen that I have 
no desire to court, by any adventitious means, the popular 
applause. 

It is enough for me to know, that what T have set down in 
these pages cannot cost me a single friend on the other side 
of the Atlantic, who is, in anything, deserving of the name. 
For the rest, I put my trust, implicitly, in the spirit in which 
they have been conceived and penned ; and I can bide my 
time. 

I have made no reference to my reception, nor have I 
suffered it to influence me in what I haye written; for, iz 
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either case, I should have offered but a sorry acknowledgment, 
compared with that I bear within my breast, towards those 
partial readers of my former books, across the Water, who met 
me with an open hand, and not with one that closed upon ap 


iron muzzle. 
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